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PREFACE. 

An  attempt  is  here  made  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  the  Infinitive  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  to  treat  some  substitutes  therefor.  The  study  is  based  upon  a  statis- 
reading  of  the  whole  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  with  the  exception  of  the 
glosses  and  of  a  few  out-of-prints.  For  a  specific  statement,  see  the  bibliog- 
raphy. Moreover,  in  all  the  more  definitely  known  translations,  the  Latin 
originals,  duly  noted  in  the  bibliography,  have  been  read  statistically.  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  my  statistics  complete,1  but,  in  such  a  mass  of  details, 
occasional  omissions  are  inevitable.  I  trust,  however,  that  they  will  not  prove 
so  numerous  or  so  serious  as  to  invalidate  this  history  of  the  Infinitive  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  A  chapter  is  added  on  "the  Infinitive  in  the  Other  Germanic 
Languages,"  which  of  necessity  rests  upon  the  investigations  of  others,  but 
which  will,  I  hope,  be  found  something  more  than  a  summary. 

Perhaps  a  word  concerning  its  general  plan  may  facilitate  the  reading  of  my 
study.  After  a  brief  discussion  concerning  the  nature  and  the  classification  of 
the  infinitive,  I  have  striven  to  give,  first,  the  facts  concerning  its  several  uses 
in  Anglo-Saxon;  and,  secondly,  an  interpretation  of  these  facts.  Accordingly, 
in  the  appendix,  all  occurrences  of  each  use  are  recorded  in  alphabetic  sequence; 
and,  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  respective  uses,  copious  illustrations 
are  given  in  smaller  syntactic  groups,  in  which  latter,  again,  the  words  are 
arranged  alphabetically.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  classification  of  indi- 
vidual examples  are  inevitable^  but;I  have  tried  in  each  use  to  distinguish  the 
normal  from  the  abnormal,  and,  without  ignoring  the  latter,  to  base  my  classi- 
fication and  my  discussion  mainly  upon  the  former.  Readers  and  critics  will 
be  the  more  generous  in  their  judgment  of  my  classifications  when  they  con- 
sider the  large  number  of  examples  to  be  classified  and  the  inherent  difficulty 
of  the  task,  —  a  difficulty  aggravated  by  the  fact  that,  in  both  the  English  and 
the  Germanic  fields,  minute  classification  is  not  attempted  in  several  of  the 
special  investigations  made  of  the  infinitive. 

The  comment  is,  for  the  most  part,  given  in  the  sections  headed  "Differ- 
entiation of  the  Two  Infinitives  "  and  in  the  chapter  on  "the  Origin  of  the  Con- 
structions of  the  Infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon."  In  this  latter  chapter,  too,  are 
summarized  the  Latin  correspondents  of  the  infinitives  in  the  closer  Anglo- 
Saxon  translations.  Both  in  the  historical  and  in  the  interpretative  sections 
I  have  given,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  it,  the  history  of  opinion 
concerning  the  construction  in  question.  As  the  table  of  contents  shows,  I 
have  made  the  use  rather  than  the  form  of  the  infinitive  the  determining  factor 
in  my  chapter-division;  but,  while  this  is  true,  I  have  everywhere  sharply 
separated  the  inflected  infinitive  from  the  uninfected.  In  a  word,  I  have 
endeavored  to  preserve  the  due  balance  between  form  and  function  so  much 

1  Except  of  the  Predicative  Infinitive  with  Auxiliary  Verbs,  the  full  tabulation  of  which 
seemed  unnecessary. 
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Instated  upon  by  Professor  E.  P.  Morris  in  his  instructive  work,  On  Some  Prin- 
ciples of  Latin  Syntax;  whether  or  not  I  have  fuceeedrd,  must  he  left  to  others 
for  determination.  It  is  believed  that  the  devices  already  named  and  the  full 
table  of  contents  render  an  index  unnecessary. 

In  the  chapter  on  "the  Infinitive  in  the  Other  Germanic  Languages,"  the 
same  general  plan  is  followed  as  far  as  is  possible.  As  already  stated,  this 
chapter  is  based  mainly  upon  the  studies  of  others.  What  makes  me  hope  that, 
despite  this,  the  chapter  may  prove  of  interest  to  Germanic  grammarians, 
is  the  fact  that,  with  slight  modifications  for  some  of  the  individual  languages, 
the  theories  that  I  have  advanced  for  the  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon  seem  to 
apply  also  to  the  infinitive  in  the  other  Germanic  languages.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that,  where  so  many  different  lines  apparently  converge,  they  should 
not  more  or  less  converge  in  reality. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  treat  the  syntax  of  the  Infinitive  in  the  whole 
of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  prose  and  poetical.  Portions  of  the  field,  however, 
have  been  treated  hitherto.  The  aecusative-with-infinitive  construction  has 
been  discussed  by  Dr.  Carl  Krickau,  in  his  Goettingen  dissertation,  Der  Accu- 
sativ  mit  dem  Infinitiv  in  der  Englischen  Sprache,  Besonders  in  dem  Zeitalter  der 
Elisabeth,  1877;  by  Professor  J.  H.  Gorrell,  in  his  Johns  Hopkins  dissertation, 
Indirect  Discourse  in  Anglo-Saxon,  1895;  and  by  Dr.  Jacob  Zeitlin,  in  his 
Columbia  dissertation,  The  Accusative  with  Infinitive  and  Some  Kindred  C"n- 
slructions  in  Engtish,  1908,  But,  as  the  titles  of  the  first  and  the  third  of  these 
monographs  indicate,  neither  is  restricted  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period;  and,  as 
shown  in  their  bibliographies,  no  one  of  the  three  attempts  to  cover  the  whole 
of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  The  final  use  of  the  infinitive  is  briefly  treated  by 
Professor  H.  G.  Shearin,  in  his  Yale  dissertation,  The  Expression  of  Purpose  in 
Old  English  Prose,  1903,  and  in  his  pendant  thereto,  The  Expression  of  Purpose 
in  Old  English  Poetry,  1909.  Less  restricted  in  one  way  and  more  restricted  in 
another  is  the  scope  of  Dr.  Karl  Koehler's  Der  Synlaktische  Gebrauch  des  Infin- 
ifirs  und  Particips  im  Beowulf,  Muenster,  1886;  Dr.  T.  J.  Farrar's  The  Gerund 
in  Old  English,  a  Washington  and  Lee  dissertation  of  1902;  Dr.  Georg  Riggert's 
Der  Synlaktische  Gebrauch  des  Infinitivs  in  der  Altenglischen  Poesie,  a  Kiel 
dissertation  of  1909;  and  Dr.  H.  Willert's  "Vom  Infinitiv  mit  To,"  in  Eng- 
lische  Studien,  xliii,  1910,  pp.  100-104.  Several  uses  of  the  infinitive  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  are  touched  on  in  the  dissertations  dealing  with  the  syntax  of  the  verb 
in  a  single  monument,  the  full  titles  of  which  are  given  in  my  bibliography. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  uses  of  the  infinitive  arc  briefly  discussed  in  these  stand- 
ard grammars  of  Anglo-Saxon:  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Language,  by  F.  A.  March,  New  York,  1873;  Angelsaechsische  Grammatik,  by 
Theodor  Mueller,  Goettingen,  1883;  Die  Syntax  in  den  Werken  Alfreds  des 
Grossen,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Wuelfing,  Bonn,  1894-1901;  and  in  these  standard 
grammars  of  the  English  language  as  a  whole:  Uistorische  Grammatik  der 
Englischen  Sprache,  by  C.  F.  Koch,  2d  ed.,  Cassel,  1878-1891;  Englische  Gram- 
matik, by  Eduard  Maetzner,  3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1880-1885;  Historical  Outlines  of 
English  Syntax,  by  Dr.  Leon  Kellner,  London,  1892;  A  New  English  Grammar, 
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the  late  Dr.  Henry  Sweet,  Oxford,  1892-1898;  and  the  "Syntax"  by  Pro- 
fessor Eugen  Einenkel,  in  Kluge's  Geschichte  der  Englischen  Sprache,  2d  ed., 
St  russburg,  1899.  Naturally,  too,  I  have  examined  the  special  treatises  dealing 
with  the  infinitive  in  Middle  English  and  in  Modern  English,  all  chronicled 
in  my  bibliography. 

Of  the  special  treatises  dealing  with  the  infinitive  in  the  Germanic  languages 
other  than  Anglo-Saxon,  the  most  important  for  Gothic  are  Dr.  Arthur  Koeh- 
ler's  "Der  Syntaktische  Gebrauch  des  Infinitivs  im  Gothischen,"  in  Germania, 
xii,  1867,  pp.  421-462;  and  Dr.  Otto  Apelt's  "Ueber  den  Accusativus  cum 
Infinitivo  im  Gothischen,"  in  Germania,  xix,  1874,  pp.  280-297.  For  the 
Scandinavian  languages  the  only  special  study  known  to  me  is  Dr.  C.  Grim- 
berg's  "  Undersokningar  om  Konstruktionen  Accusativ  med  Infinitiv  i  den 
Aeldre  Fornsvenskan,"  in  the  Arkiv  for  Nordisk  Filologi"  xxi,  1905,  pp.  205- 
235, 31 1-357.  For  Old  Saxon  the  chief  articles  are  Dr.  R.  Steig's  "  Ueber  den 
Gebrauch  des  Infinitivs  im  Altniederdeutschen,"  in  the  Zeilschriftfuer  Deutsche 
Philologie,  xvr,  1884,  pp.  307-345,  470-501,  and  Dr.  H.  Pratje's  "Syntax 
des  Heliand,  I.  Das  Verbum,"  in  the  Jahrbuch  des  Vereins  fuer  ,N iederdeutsche 
Sprachforschung  for  1885,  xi,  1886,  pp.  1-84.  For  High  German  the  must 
important  treatises  are  Dr.  Otto  Apelt's  "Bemerkungen  ueber  den  Accusa- 
tivus cum  Infinitivo  im  Althochdeutschen  und  Mittelhuchdeutschen,"  in  the 
Weimar  Jahresbericht  of  1875;  Dr.  Arthur  Denecke's  Der  Gebrauch  des  Infini- 
tum bei  den  Althochdeutschen  Ueberselzern  des  Achten  und  Neunten  Jahrhunderts, 
a  Leipzig  dissertation  of  1880;  Dr.  E.  Herford's  "  Ueber  den  Accusativ  mit  dem 
Infinitiv  im  Deutschen,"  in  the  Thorn  Program  of  1881 ;  and  Dr.  S.  Von  Mon- 
sterberg-Muenckenau's  Der  Infinitiv  in  den  Epen  Hartmanne  von  Aue,  Breslau, 
1885.  Other  special  articles  and  the  standard  grammars  for  the  several  Ger- 
manic languages  are  noted  in  Chapters  xiv  and  xvi. 

From  all  these  works,  both  general  and  special,  I  have  striven  to  glean 
whatever  is  pertinent  to  my  theme,  in  each  instance  to  give  credit  there- 
for, and,  whenever  possible  for  me,  to  add  a  sheaf  to  the  garnerings  of  my 
predecessors. 

This  monograph  could  not  have  been  written  but  for  the  kindness  of  the 
library  authorities  at  several  of  our  older  and  larger  universities,  who  have 
generously  lent  me  rare  books.  For  this  kindness  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  librarians  of  the  following  universities:  Chicago,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  Harvard,  and  Johns  Hopkins.  To  the  authorities  of  our  own  library 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  I  am  likewise  indebted  for  many  courtesies. 

Professor  Hermann  Collitz,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  kindly 
read  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  infinitive  in  the  Germanic  languages  other 
than  Anglo-Saxon,  and  has  made  helpful  comments  upon  the  same,  especially 
upon  the  bibliographical  side.  Professor  James  W.  Bright  has  again  deepened 
my  indebtedness  to  him,  which  began  some  years  ago  when  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  study  under  his  personal  instruction  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  has  read  most  of  the  proof,  and  has  offered  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  my  study.    And  my  esteemed  colleague,  Professor  Killis 
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Campbell,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  has  twice  read  the  proofs,  each  time  with 
the  eye  of  a  scholar  and  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

To  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  I  am  no  less  grateful  than  I 
am  indebted  for  the  publication  of  this  monograph.  But  for  this  kindness, 
the  work  could  not  have  appeared  in  so  full  or  in  so  handsome  a  form. 

To  all  these  helpers  and  friends  I  tender  my  abiding  gratitude.  May  they 
not  have  cause  to  regret  their  participation  in  the  launching  of  this  study! 

Morgan  Callaway,  Jb. 

The  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Texas,  February  15,  1913. 
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THE  INFINITIVE  IN  ANGLO-SAXON. 


INTRODUCTION.  7>. 

Age-long  was  the  discussion  as  to  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  the  infinitive 
in  the  Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages.    For  something  over  two  thou'1. 
sand  years,  from  Panini  to  Bopp,  it  was  disputed  as  to  whether  the  infinitive-.. 
should  be  classed  with  the  verb  or  with  the  noun.    Of  this  discussion  an  excel- 
lent history  is  given  by  Professor  Jolly  in  his  Geschichte  des  Infinitivs  im  Indo-  ' . 
germanuchen  (Munchen,  1873),  the  main  conclusions  of  which  are  accepted  by 
Professor  Delbrtick  in  his  chapter  on  the  infinitive  in  his  Vergleichende  Syntax 
der  Indogermanischen  Sprachen  (Strassburg,  1897).    To  recount  the  history 
of  this  discussion  is  not  called  for  here.    Suffice  it  to  say  that,  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  forms  of  the  words  used  more  or  less  as  infinitives  in  the  older  Indo- 
Germanic  languages,  Bopp,  in  his  Conjugationssystem  der  SanskriUpracke  (1816), 
reached  the  conclusion,  now  almost  universally  accepted,  that  originally  the 
infinitives  were  petrified  cases  of  nouns  of  action,1  —  a  discovery  that,  according 
to  Delbrtick,  was  in  a  sense  the  beginning  of  the  science  of  comparative  syntax. 

The  process  by  which  these  cases  of  nouns  of  action  became  petrified  into 
infinitives  is  thus  stated  by  Professor  Delbriick : * 

"  Demnach  durfen  wir  una  die  Genesis  der  Infinitive  etwa  so  voratellen.  Zu  den  alteeten 
Zeiten  der  Urspracbe  konnten  gewiaae  Kasua  von  nomina  actionis  verbale  Konstruktion  haben 
und  dadurch  eine  innere  Beziehung  sum  Verbum  erhalten.  Noch  in  der  Ursprache  war  bei 
einigen  deraelben  die  Eratarrung  ao  weit  vorgeachritten,  daaa  eine  neue  Kategorie,  die  dee 
Infinitivs,  in'a  Bewuastaein  trat.  Einige  Exemplare  dieaer  neuen  Formgattving  mogen  schon 
tn  formal  auagepriigte  Beziehung  zu  einzelnen  Tempusayatemen  getreten  aein.  Viele  andere 
Kasua  waren  erst  auf  dem  Wege,  sich  zu  Infinitiven  umzubilden.  Diesen  Zuatand  erbtcn  die 
Einzelsprachen.  Im  Arischen  hat  er  sich  nicht  eben  erheblich  verandert.  Im  Griechiachen 
aber  hat  sich  die  Eratarrung  soweit  vollendet,  dass  nur  nocb  isolierte  Formen  vorhanden  aind, 
und  daaa  eine  Auftheilung  der  gesamraten  Masse  unter  die  TempusBtamme  und  unter  die 
Genera  dea  Verbuma  atattgefunden  hat.  Von  dem  letztgenannten  Vorgang  findet  sich  im 
Arischen  noch  keine  Spur." 

In  the  foregoing  quotation  describing  the  evolution  from  noun  of  action  to 
infinitive,  Professor  Delbrtick  states  that  various  cases  of  the  noun  were  involved. 
These  cases,  as  we  learn  from  Professor  Delbriick  *  and  from  Professor  Brug- 
mann,*  in  the  older  Indo-Germanic  languages,  were  largely  the  locative,  the 
dative,  and  the  accusative. 

When  we  turn  to  our  own  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  the  Ger- 
manic, we  find  a  much  simpler  state  of  affairs.  The  history  of  the  infinitive 
forms  in  the  Germanic  languages,  including  English,  is  succinctly  given  by 
Professor  Joseph  Wright,  in  his  Old  English  Grammar  (London,  1908),  §  480: 

1  So*  Jolly.  1.  e.,  pp.  47  I.,  78;  Delbrtek."  t.  c,  I.  p.  50,  and  It,  p.  440;  Brugramn.'  I.  c.  pp.  351  ff. 

•  D*lbrtek,«  «.  c,  II,  p.  451.  •  DelbrQck,'  II.  pp.  451,  453.  47S. 

•  Brujmnnn.'  (.  c,  pp.  351  IT.  See,  too.  Brugmana  and  Delbnlck,  i.  c,  p.  1S7;  Fay,1  I.  c,  pp.  191-192, 
and  Solmxen.  (.  c,  pp.  101-169. 
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■■■tiTe  Wi  originally  a  nomen  actionti,  formed  by  means  of  various  suffixes  in 

I  Iado-Germanic  languages.     The  suffix  -ono-,  to  w  Inch  wua  added  the  nominative- 

■eater  ending,  -m,  became  generalize]  in  primitive  Germanic;  thus  the  original 

■  «■•  ^)hir<mom,  the  -onom  of  which  regularly  became  -an  in  Old  English,  Gothic, 

and  OW'High  German.    On  the  loss  of  the  final  -n  in  Northumbrian,  see  $  288. 

**  Germanic  the  infinitive  WM  inflected  in  the  genitive  and  dative  like  an 

m  fiiiTT  BPQB  d  the^a-declension  (5  355),  genitive  -ennes,  dative  -enne.     The  inflected  forma 

«f  tae  saflayttre  are  sometimes  called  the  gerund.     The  genitive  disappeared  in  prehistoric 

CM  FJij.fcwb      Tbe  dative  to  berenne  generally  became  -anne  through  the  influence  of  the 

•admire,  ending  -an.     Beside  -enne,  -mine  there  also  occur  in  late  Old  English  -ene,  -ane,  and 

m*  Titt  W  fnrm  the  present  participle." 

-  to  form,  then,  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  two  infinitives:  (1)  the  uninflected, 
C»-jimple,  infinitive  in  -an  (occasionally  written  -on,  -un,  -en,  and  in  Northum- 
brian -«,  with  loss  of  n  l),  which  in  origin  is  the  petrified  nominative-accusative 
c*«  of  a  neuter  verbal  noun;  and  (2)  the  inflected,  or  gerundial,  or  preposi- 
tional, infinitive,  made  up  of  the  preposition  to  plus  the  dative  case  of  a  verbal 
noun  ending  in  -anne  (-enne,  occasionally  -onne;  and,  with  simplification  of  the 
double  consonant,  -ane,  -ene7),  though  occasionally  the  to  is  followed  by  an 
Infinitive  in  -an  *  and  occasionally  by  an  infinitive  in  -ende  !  (by  confusion  with 
the  form  of  the  present  participle),  both  of  which  forms  are  counted  as  inflected 
i:\  this  study.  Very  rarely,  too,  we  have  the  -anne  infinitive  not  preceded  by 
and  twice  preceded  by  for  to} 
The  origin  of  the  infinitive  as  above  given  is  suggested  in  the  now  generally 
accepted  definition  of  the  infinitive  as  a  verbal  noun,  provided  we  remember 
that)  as  Professor  Delbriick  6  tells  us,  the  dual  nature  of  the  infinitive  has  been 
iron,  DOt  inherited  from  the  outset.  This  dual  nature  of  the  infinitive  is  mani- 
fested in  the  fact  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  infinitive,  both  uninflected  and  in- 
flected, of  almost  any  transitive  verb  may  at  one  and  the  same  time  perform 
the  office  both  of  a  noun  and  of  a  verb.  But,  in  most  instances,  one  of  these 
tWO  natures  (or  tendencies),  the  substantival  and  the  verbal,  predominates  in 
Aiud"-Saxon,  and,  from  this  point  of  view,  we  may  roughly  divide  all  infinitives 
into  two  comprehensive  classes:  (1)  substantival,  when  the  substantive  idea 
is  dominant,  as  when  the  infinitive  is  used  as  the  subject  or  the  object  of  a  verb; 
mid  (2)  verbal  (or  predicative),  when  the  verbal,  or  assertive,  idea  is  dominant, 
an  when  an  infinitive  completes  the  sense  of  an  auxiliary  verb.  But,  as  already 
stated,  these  two  classes  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  since,  even  when  used  as 
subject  or  object,  the  infinitive  may  likewise  govern  an  object,  and  to  this 
extent  be  verbal.  But  it  will  generally  be  allowed,  I  think,  that,  in  He  will 
sing  the  song,  sing  is  more  verbal  than  to  sing  in  He  wishes  to  sing  the  song.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  the  more  verbal  uses  of  the  infinitive  were  derived  originally 
from  the  substantival  invalidate  the  helpfulness  of  this  classification. 

Although,  as  just  stated,  most,  if  not  all,  infinitives  may  by  nature  be  roughly 
classed  as  substantival  or  verbal,  it  is  perhaps  best  for  practical  purposes  to 
classify  the  infinitive,  whether  uninflected  or  inflected,  according  to  its  domi- 
nant function  in  the  sentence.  From  this  consideration  of  function,  we  dis- 
tinguish, as  before,  the  substantival  and  the  verbal  (or  predicative)  uses  of  the 


>  Sieve™,'  /.  e.,  {  303.  anmk.  t.  *  Ibidem,  5  303,  Munk.  3. 

•  lb\d<m.  f  363,  anmk.  3. 

•  3e«  Xlf.  L.  S.,  ixsi.  980;  Law  442   (2) ;   etc.      For  ibe  abbreviation*  uaed  her*  and  elsewhere  in  this 
■tudy,  see  the  bibliography 

•  BetChron.  25fl\  1127  g-'.  •  DelbrQck,'  I  c.  I.  p.  50. 
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infinitive,  but.  abOj  two  other  uses,  the  adverbial  and  the  adjectival.  Accord- 
ing to  its  dominant  function,  then,  an  infinitive  is  substantival,  predicative, 
adverbial,  or  adjectival. 

In  the  substantival  function,  as  the  name  indicates,  the  infinitive  is  used  as 
a  noun.  With  a  verb  the  infinitive  occurs  often  as  (a)  its  subject,  or  it)  its 
t,  or.  occasionally,  as  (c)  its  predicate  nominative,  in  each  of  which  uses 
we  have  both  the  uninfected  and  the  inflected  infinitive.  With  a  noun  or 
pronoun,  the  infinitive  occurs  (d)  as  an  appositive,  normally  in  (he  uninflected 
form,  (e)  As  the  object  of  a  preposition  I  have  found  no  clear  example  of  the 
infinitive;  but  concerning  a  possible  example  see  Chapter  III  below.  Typical 
illustrations  of  these  substantival  uses  are  the  following:  — 

(a)  As  subject:  —  uninflected:  Greg.  270. 0:  ,£t  sereBtum  It/xt  tSone  monn 
unnytt  spre-can  be  ooVum  monnum  =  210.15:  ut  prius  logvi  aJiena  libeat;  — 
inflected:  Greg.  237.11:  sua  dereS  cae  hwilum  sumum  monnum  o"«et  soo"  to 
gehierenne  =  178.26:  ita  nonnunquam  quibusdam  audita  vera  nociurunf. 

\b)  As  object:  —  uninflected:  Greg.  55.12:  Donne  fia?t  mod  SenceS  gegripan 
him  to  upahefenesse  Sa  eaomodnesse  ■  32.2:  Cumque  mens  humilitatis  culmen 
arripere  ad  elationem  cogitat;  Beow.  101 :  otS  oat  an  ongan  fyrene  fremman;  — 
inflected:  Greg.  53.3:  Be  o'»m  o'e  wilnaS  biscephad  to  uvderfonne**  28.23:  De 
hi.«,  qui  pr&esse  conatpuaai. 

I  As  predicate  nominative:  —  uninflected  and  inflected:  £lf.  L.  S.  xxv. 
310*'  h  :  Nis  nan  earfoonyss  Sseiu  .  .  .  gode  on  feawtim  mannum  ooee  on 
micclum  werode  to  helpenne  on  gefeohte  and  healdan  (sic .')  o'a  tie  he  wile. 

an  appositive:  —  uninflected:  Bede  78.22*1  »>•«•««••:  forbon  hyngran, 
Syratan,  hatian,  cuhin.  mrrigian,  —  al  Sat  is  of  untrymnesse  tJaes  gecyndes 
-55.32*-  b>  e,  33"  b  :  Esurire  namque,  sitire,  ae&tuare,  algere,  lassescere  ex 
infirmitate  naturae  est:  —  inflected:  SetS.  16.16,  17:  fortSam  me  ys  egScr 
Sara  alyfad,  ge  tSaet  good  to  lufuuine  ge  fiaet  yfel  to  hatianne  =  Licet  enirn  mihi 
in  qi:  on  rationem,  cum  ilium  jure  oderim  qui  male  utitur  eo  quod  amo. 

\-  rhe  object  of  I  preposition:  see  below,  Chapter  III. 

In  the  predicative  (or  verbal)  function,  the  infinitive  approaches  nearest  to 
a  finite  verb,  and  is  used  to  complete  the  assertion  of  a  verb  of  incomplete  as- 
sertion, specifically:  (a)  the  auxiliary  verbs,  after  which  we  have  habitually 
tin-  uninflected  infinitive;  (6)  verbs  of  motion  (and  occasionally  of  rest)  other 
than  in  the  (w)uton  locution,  likewise  followed  by  the  uninflected  infinithe; 
(c)  (w)uton,  also  with  the  simple  infinitive;  and  (d)  the  Verb  beon  (ncsan), 
which  is  habitually  followed  by  the  inflected  infinitive  of  obligation  or  of 
Under  the  predicative  function,  also,  I  should  put  the  use  of  the 
infinitive  (e)  as  a  quasi-predicate  to  an  accusative  subject,  or  the  so-called 
accusative-with-infinitive  construction,  in  which  we  have  habitually  the 
simple  infinitive.  Some  hold  that  we  have  (/)  a  predicative  infinitive  with  a 
dative  subject,  but  to  me  the  infinitive  in  such  locutions  seems  more  substan- 
tival than  predicative,  —  a  topic  that  is  discussed  somewhat  at  length  in 
Chapter  IX.  The  following  are  typical  examples  of  these  predicative  uses:  — 
With  auxiliary  verbs:  —  uninflected:  Beou\  51:  Men  ne  cunnon  secgan 
.  .  .  hwa  etc.;  Bemv.  101 :  ne  tnihte  snotor  haeleft  wean  onwendan;  etc.;  — 
inflected:  Rid.  37.13:  r)u  wast  gif  ou  const  to  gesccganne,  ttaet  we  soS  witan  hu 
Caere  wihte  wise  gonge. 
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(6)  With  verba  of  motion  other  than  (w)uion:  —  uninflected:  Beow.  234: 
Gewat  him  5a  to  warotJe  wicge  ridan  oegn  Hroo'gares;  Mart,  26.10:  culfre  com 
JUogan  of  heofonum  ond  gesaet  ofer  his  heafde. 

(c)  With  (w)uton: —  uninflected:  Greg.  415.6:  Wuton  cuman  ser  his  dome 
andettende  -  336.4:  Prceveniamus  faciern  Domini  in  confessione. 

id)  With  beon  (wesa n):  —  uninflected:  .Elf.  L.  S.  336.223:  bas  feower  ana 
syndon  to  underfonne  on  geleaffulre  gelabunge  and  forlcetan  (sic!)  tSa  otSre  oe 
lease  gesetnysse  gesetton;  —  inflected:  Greg.  315.23:  Ac  us  is  suiSe  geornlice  to 
gehieranne  hw»t  Dryhten  .  .  .  cuaeb"  to  Iudeum  =  244.1:  Solerter  namque 
audiendum  at,  quod  etc.;  Greg.  13.20:  Daette  on  oo>e  wisan  sint  to  manianne 
weras,  on  o5re  wiif  —  130.6:  Aliter  namque  admonendi  sunt  viri,  atque  aliter 
feminae. 

(e)  With  an  accusative  subject:  —  uninflected:  Bede  34.25:  Da  het  he  .  .  . 
his  Segnas  hine  secan  7  acsian  =•  18.25:  iussit  milites  eum  .  .  .  inquirere;  Greg. 
139.13:  ne  eft  hi  ne  scoldon  hira  loccas  loetan  weaxan  -  100.9:  neque  comam 
nutrient;  Bede  156.21:  Da  gehyrde  he  sumne  Sara  broSra  sprecan,  o»t  etc. 
130.19:  audiret  unum  .  .  .  disposuisse;  Woerf.  203.25:  hwaet  cweSe  wit  Sis 
beonf  =248  D:  Quidnam,  quseao  te,  hoc  esse  dicimusf  —  inflected:  for  possi- 
ble examples  see  Chapter  VIII. 

(/)  With  a  dative  subject:  see  Chapter  IX. 

In  the  adverbial  use,  the  infinitive  modifies  a  verb  or  an  adjective  (occa- 
sionally an  adverb)  as  does  an  ordinary  adverb.  Of  the  adverbial  uses  of  the 
infinitive,  the  most  common  is  (a)  to  denote  purpose,  with  verbs,  in  which  the 
infinitive  is  sometimes  uninflected  (especially  after  verbs  of  motion,  of  rest, 
and  of  giving),  but  is  usually  inflected  except  in  the  poetry.  Frequent,  too,  is 
the  use  of  the  infinitive  (b)  to  denote  specification,  or  respect  wherein,  with 
adjectives  (occasionally  with  adverbs),  in  which  the  infinitive  is  habitually 
inflected.  Less  frequent  and  less  clear  uses  of  the  adverbial  infinitive,  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter  entitled  "  Other  Adverbial  Uses  of  the  Infinitive,"  are  to 
denote  (e)  cause,  in  which  the  infinitive  is  more  commonly  inflected;  (d)  specifi- 
cation with  verbs,  in  which  the  infinitive  is  always  inflected;  (e)  result,  with 
adjectives  and  with  verbs,  in  which  the  infinitive  is  always  inflected;  and 
(/)  the  absolute  relation,  in  which  the  infinitive  is  habitually  inflected.  Of 
these  adverbial  uses,  the  following  are  typical  illustrations:  — 

(a)  Of  purpose:  Greg.  309.14:  eodon  him  plegean  =  238.10:  surrexerunt 
ludere;  Gen.  526:  me  her  stondan  het  his  bebodu  healdan  7  me  Sas  bryd  for- 
geaf  (?) ;  Greg.  329.3b:  Me  o"yrste,  &  ge  me  ne  sealdon  drincan  -  254.4:  sitivi,  et 
non  dedistis  mihi  bihcre;  —  inflected:  Mk.  4.3:  Ut  eode  se  saedere  his  saed  to 
sawenne  «  Ecce  exiit  seminans  ad  seminandum;  Mlf.  Horn.  I.  542ro:  he  him 
behet .  . .  Sset  hi .  .  .  ofer  twelf  domsetl  sittende  beoS  to  dernenne  eallum  mannum ; 
Greg.  319.1:  tSa  mettas  be  God  self  gesceop  to  etanne  geleaffullum  monnum  = 
246.1:  a  cibis,  quos  Deus  creavit  ad  percipiendum  .  .  .  fidelibus.  That  some 
consider  the  infinitive  in  sealdon  drincan  objective  rather  than  final  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter  on  "  the  Final  Infinitive." 

(b)  Of  specification  with  adjectives:  —  uninflected:  JSlf.  Horn.  I.  534M: 
ic  eom  gearo  to  gecyrrenne  to  munuclicre  drohtnunge,  and  woruldlice  beawas 
ealle  forlcetan  (sic!);  —  inflected:  Greg.  281.5:  Sie  aeghwelc  mon  suibe  hravt  & 
suibe  geornful  to  gehieranne  =»  212.9;  Sit  omnis  homo  vclox  ad  audiendum. 
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(c)  Of  cause:  —  uninfected:  Bede  484.15:  mynstres,  on  Sam  ic  gefeo 
Siowian  $a?re  uplican  arfaestnesse  =  359.13:  in  quo  supernae  pietati  deseruire 
gaudeo; — inflected:  .4.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S,  II.  18.189:  ic  nu  forsceamige  to 
secganne  mine  ungeleaffulnesse. 

(d)  Of  specification  with  verbs:  —  inflected:  Warf.  180.26:  Cat  he 
gelared  wees  wyrta  to  begangenne-  217  C1:  Quod  vir  gentilis  valde  libenter 
accepit,  cum  in  nutriendis  oleribus  quia  peritus  esset  audivit. 

(e)  Of  result:  —  inflected:  Bede  174.22:  wundro  .  .  .  ,  oa  oe  nu  to  long  to 
secgenne  syndon  -  143.30:  sed  haec  nos  ad  alia  tendentes,  suis  narrare  permitti- 
mxis;  Bede  468.7*-  b:  he  hine  ~  his  oeode  geladde  to  marsianne  7  to  weorSianne 
6a  .  .  .  tide  =  332.19:  se  suosque  omnes  ad  .  .  .  tempus  ceiebrandum  perduxit. 

if)  Of  absolute  relationship:  —  uninflected:  see  Chapter  XII,  section  vi;  — 
inflected:  Witlf.  115.3:  ouler  sculan  Ceofas  .  .  .  and,  hraedest  to  secganne, 
ealle  Sa  manfullan. 

In  the  adjectival  use,  the  infinitive,  habitually  inflected,  modifies  a  noun  or 
pronoun.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  for  illustration:  —  uninflected:  L.  12.5: 
adrsedaS  oone  o'e  anweald  hcefo",  seob'an  he  ofslyho",  on  helle  asendan  -  timete 
eum  qui,  postquam  occiderit,  habet  potestatem  mitkrc  in  gehennam;  —  inflected: 
Greg.  307.9:  us  salde  bime  urne  willan  to  brecanne  -  234.27:  ut  ezemplum 
nobis  frangendce  nostra  voluntatis  prsebeat;  Greg.  127.  1,2:  Gif  6«r  Sonne  sie 
gierd  mid  to  Sreagcannc,  sie  b'aer  eac  «/<r/mid  to  xvreSianne  -  88.14, 15:  Si  ergo  est 
districtio  virga,  qua  feriat,  sit  et  consolatio  baadi,  quse  tu&tentet;  Bede  100.2: 
oisses  geleafa  7  wyrcnu  seo  lefed  God  (sic  for  Gode  T)  onfenge  7  allum  to  fylgenne 

-  82.2:  huius  fides  et  operatio  Deo  deuota  atque  omnibus  sequenda  credatur. 

This  classification  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  current  in  most  of  the 
treatises  on  Anglo-Saxon  syntax.  The  chief  variations,  adopted  here  primarily 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  are  CI)  the  limitation  of  the  term  adverbial  to  those 
uses  in  which  the  infinitive  is  an  adverbial  modifier  of  verb,  adjective,  or  adverb, 

—  which  excludes  the  objective  use,  though  the  latter  is  included  in  the  wider 
sense  given  to  adverbial  in  many  Germanic  treatises;  (2)  the  extension  of  the 
term  predicative  so  as  to  cover,  not  simply,  as  with  Professor  Delbrilck,1  the 
infinitive  complementary  to  the  verb  to  be,  but  also  the  infinitive  complementary 
to  the  auxiliaries  and  to  certain  other  verbs  (of  motion  and  of  rest),  as  well  as 
the  infinitive  quasi-predicative  to  a  subject  accusative,  the  aim  being  to  put 
under  the  one  head  all  the  uses  in  which  the  verbal  (or  assertive)  power  of  the 
infinitive  is  strongest.  As  a  separate  chapter  is  given  to  each  of  these  sub- 
divisions of  the  predicative  infinitive,  the  discussion  will  be  equally  clear  to 
those  who  may  prefer  not  to  adopt  the  classification  suggested.  Nor,  I  believe, 
will  the  fact  that  the  predicative  use  of  the  infinitive  is,  in  some  instances,  of 
substantival  (objective)  origin,  as  when  complementary  to  the  auxiliary  verbs, 
and,  in  others,  of  adverbial  (final)  origin,  as  when  complementary  to  beon 
(wesan)  and  to  (w)uton,  invalidate  the  usefulness  of  the  proposed  classification. 

Finally,  it  should  be  added  that,  while  for  the  sake  of  clearness  my  discussion 
is  arranged  according  to  the  function  of  the  infinitive,  under  each  use  account 
is  taken  as  to  whether  the  infinitive  is  uninflected  or  inflected,  and  the  ground 
of  differentiation  and  of  subsequent  confusion  of  the  two  forms  is  sought. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Of  the  imperative  use  of  the  infinitive  I  have  found  no  clear  example  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  The  alleged  examples  of  this  idiom  cited  by  Dr.  K.  Kohler  l 
and  by  Dr.  Jacob  Zeitlin,'  I,  in  common  with  most  students  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
interpret  otherwise.  Nor  have  I  found  any  clear  example  of  the  so-called 
historical  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Messrs.  Roethe  and  Schroeder,  the  editors 
of  Grimm's  Deutsche  Grammatik,  hold  that  we  have  a  historical  infinitive  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Exodus:  "  Ags.  Caedin.  Exod.  158  auf  blicon,  sungon,  foigt  dunian, 
tredan  (sc.  ongunnon);  vgl.  galan  Exod.  577."*  To  me,  however,  dunian  and 
tredan  are  predicative,  each,  to  a  subject  accusative;  and,  instead  of  galan, 
I  read,  with  Grein  and  with  Professor  Blackburn,  golan. 

As  the  position  of  the  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  uses,  the  matter  is  treated  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  several 
dMB. 

In  form  each  of  the  two  infinitives  so  far  considered  (the  one  in  -an  and  the 
one  made  up  of  to  +  the  dative  in  -ne)  is  active;  and  in  my  judgment  each  of 
these  infinitives  is  active  in  sense  except  when  the  inflected  infinitive  is  used 
with  the  verb  beon  (wesan)  to  denote  necessity  or  obligation,  in  which  con- 
struction the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive  is  habitually  passive  in  sense,  though  oc- 
casionally it  is  active  in  sense:  for  further  details  see  the  chapter  on  "  the 
Infinitive  with  Beon  (Wesan)."  Perhaps,  too,  the  adjectivized  inflected  infini- 
tive with  nouns  is  passive  in  sense:  see  Chapter  XIII.  Some,  however,  hold 
that  the  uninflected  infinitive  in  -an  is  passive  in  sense  after  certain  verbs 
(chiefly  of  commanding,  of  causing,  and  of  sense  perception),  but  to  me  this 
infinitive  seems  regularly  active  in  sense  after  this  group  of  verbs  as  after  all 
other  groups,  the  reasons  for  which  belief  are  stated  in  the  chapter  on  "  the 
Objective  Infinitive."  Once  more:  some  hold  that  the  inflected  final  infinitive 
and  the  inflected  infinitive  with  adjectives  are  each  sometimes  passive  in 
sense,  —  a  topic  discussed  in  Chapters  X  and  XI.  Finally,  it  should  be  added 
that  a  brief  paragraph  concerning  the  voice  of  the  infinitive  is  given  under  the 
respective  uses. 

But  we  do  have  in  Anglo-Saxon,  though  relatively  seldom  (especially  in  the 
poetry),  a  true  passive  infinitive,  which  is  made  up  of  the  present  infinitive 
active  of  the  verb  beon  (occasionally  of  the  verb  wesan  or  of  the  verb  weordan) 
plus  the  past  participle  of  a  transitive  verb,  as  in:  Bede  372.34:  geearnode 
onfongen  beon  =-  275.21:  meruissel  recipi;  Lcece.  152.19:  maeg  seo  wund  wesan 
geh&led;  Greg.  399.18:  Sonne  magon  hie  oeah  weorSan  gehoelede  suioe  ieoelice 
ourh  forgiefnesse  &  «5urh  gebedu  =  318.4:  et  tamen  venia  salvantur.  In  this 
compound  passive  infinitive,  the  strictly  infinitive  part  of  the  phrase  is  not 
inflected;  the  participle  part  is  sometimes  inflected  and  sometimes  not.  In 
each  of  the  chapters  on  the  several  uses  of  the  infinitive,  the  passive  infinitive 
is  treated  after  the  active  infinitive. 


1  L.  e.,  p.  i!3:  Seoir.  184)0:  wntan,  Cendi-n  ie  wcsiHc  widun  rioH,  maSmasgeniaMit,  in&nig  o3erne  godum  gtgretan 
ofer  gnootea  bs»fl.  —  Wt*m  and  geerttan  may  be  considered  u  subjunctive*,  as  by  some:  or  as  complements  to 
teuton  (Ktal).  ai  by  others. 

*  L.  c,  p.  154:  J/rf.  Pi.  74.5:  Ne  ahebbaS  ge  to  heaeowre  hygeSancaa  nege  wiB  gode  asfre  gramword  tprtcan: 
«'fc.  94.0:  CumaS  him  fore  ond  cdsqw  bigeaQ  on  angyne  urea  drihtnes,  and  him  wepan  fore,  Se  us  worhte  Br 
•  Vonile.  adoremua.  et  procidarnua;  et  ptoremiu  ante  dominum.  qui  feoit  not.  —  As  Dr,  Zeitlin  states,  most 
other  scholars  consider  Mprecan  and  vrpan  to  be  subjunctives. 

'  See-  Grimm,  I.  c.  IV.  p.  99. 
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<  HAPTER   I. 
THE   SUBJECTIVE   INFINITIVE. 


A.    THE   ACTIVE   INFINITIVE. 

The  active  infinitive  as  the  Subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  less  common  than  1 
had  anticipated,  despite  the  fact  that  I  include  under  this  head  sentences  having 
hit  as  the  grammatical  subject  and  the  infinitive  as  the  logical  subject.  As 
the  subject  of  an  active  verb  the  active  infinitive  occurs  about  356  times;  as 
the  subject  of  a  passive  verb,  about  48  times.  Despite  the  relative  infrequency 
of  the  subjective  infinitive,  my  number  is  appreciably  larger  than  that  of  pre- 
vious investigators,  chiefly  because  of  my  inclusion  of  the  inflected  infinitive 
in  clauses  introduced  by  a  pronoun,  —  a  matter  discussed  on  pages  9  f.  below. 

1.    With  Active  Finite  Verb. 

I  consider  first  the  active  infinitive  as  the  subject  of  active  verbs.  Contrary 
to  what  one  is  led  to  expect  from  most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammars,  the  sub- 
jective infinitive  is  usually  inflected:  of  the  356  subjective  infinitives  found, 
252  are  inflected,  and  104  are  uninflected.  In  the  prose  322  examples  occur, 
of  which  226  are  inflected;  in  the  poetry  34  examples  occur,  of  which  26  are 
inflected.  The  subjective  infinitive  is  found  in  Early  West  Saxon,  in  the 
Chronicle,  in  the  Laws,  in  Late  West  Saxon,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  poetry. 

Usually  the  subjective  infinitive  follows  its  verb,  as  in  Gu.  1039  (nis  me 
earfede  to  geSolianne  oeodnes  willan)  and  Bede  2.10  (hit  is  god  godne  to  herianne 
7  yf elne  to  leanne  ■  no  Latin),  but  occasionally  it  precedes,  as  in  Mat.  20.23 
(to  sittanne  on  mine  swioran  healfe,  o"5oe  on  wynstran,  nys  me  inc  to  syllanne 
—  sedere  autem  ad  dexteram  meam  vel  sinistram  non  est  mourn  dare).  The 
postposition  of  the  infinitive  is  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that,  as  already 
stated,  the  clause  is  often  introduced  by  the  pronoun  hit,  and  that  the  infinitive 
occurs  as  the  subject  chiefly  of  impersonal  verbs  and  of  impersonal  verb 
phrases.  Possibly,  too,  the  postposition  of  the  infinitive  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Latin  originals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations  this  order  often 
occurs.  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  frequent  postposition  of  the  infinitive, 
especially  in  phrases  made  up  of  the  verb  to  be  plus  an  adjective,  tends  to  cause 
the  use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  instead  of  the  uninflected;  or,  rather,  this 
tendency  results  from  the  greater  proximity  of  the  infinitive  to  the  adjective 
consequent  upon  the  postposition. 

The  subjective  infinitive  that  is  active  in  form  seems  to  me  habitually  active 
in  sense. 


I.  The  uninflected  infinitive  only  is  found  as  the  subject  with  the  following 
verbs,  each  of  which  occurs  only  a  few  times  in  this  construction:  — 

gelystan,  phase.  geweorSan,  happen. 

geCyncan,  seem  good. 

(1)  Of  Pleasantness: 

softe,  $oft,  pleasant. 

7 


beeuman,  happen. 

beon,  be,  plu9  an  adjective 
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The  examples  in  full  are:  — 

becuman,  happen: 

Chad,  Anhang,  1 1 :  Sam  cilde  no  becymS  na'f re  into  heofonan  rice  becuman. 

beon,  be,  plus  an  adjective  of  Pleasantness:  — 
softe,  soft,  pleasant : 

JElf.  Horn.  L  164':  Him  biS  swib'e  sofie,  and  nan  geswinc  T5»t  he  fylle 
hie  galnysse,  and  dnmcennysse,  and  gytsunge  begange  and  modignysse,  and 
oa  unstrangan  berype,  and  don  (sic!)  swa  hwset  swa  hine  lyst. 

gelystan,  please: 

Lace.  69.31*"*,  32:  hwilum  hie  wel  gelyst  utgangan  7  him  tSa  byroenne  fram 
aweorpan  7  georne  tilian,  ac  ne  magon. 

gefcyncan,  seem  good: 

L.  1.3:  me  geSuhte,  georalice  eallum  (fram  fruman  gefylgdum],  on  endebyrd- 
nesse  writan  <5e  =  Visum  est  et  mihi,  assecuto  omnia  a  principio  diligenter,  ex 
ordine  tibi  scribere. 

geweorCan  [-u-],  happen: 

Gen.  1692:  Ne  meahte  hie  gewurSan  weall  stsenenne  up  fortS  timbran,  ac  hie 
earmlice  heapum  tohlodon  bleotSrum  gedaelde. 

H.  The  inflected  infinitive  only  is  found  as  subject  with  the  following 
verbs:  — 

aCreotan,  weary.  beon,  be,  without  an  adjective, 

behofian,  behoove. 

beon,  be,  in  predicative  combination  with :  — 

(1)  Adjectives1  of  Ease  and  Difficulty,  and  the  like: 

deoplic,  profound,  difficult.  befig,  heavy,  unpleasant. 

earfofi (e)  [-feC(e)],  difficult.  ieBe :  Bee  eaSe. 

earfoolic,  difficult.  ieCre:  see  ea6(e)re. 

earfoCre,  more  difficult.  Jang  [-0-],  long,  tedious. 

eatSe  [«-,  ie-,  7-],  easy.  langsum  (-0-],  long,  tedious. 

eaCelicor,  more  easily,  langsumlic  [-0-],  long,  tedious, 

eaCelicre,  more  easy.  leng,  longer. 

eaC(e)re  [e-,  ie-],  more  easy.  uneaSe  [-ie-,  -y~],  not  easy,  difficult. 

efneCe,  equally  easy.  unieCe :  eee  uoeaCe. 

(2)  Adjectives  of  Goodness,  Usefulness,  Necessity,  and  the  like: 

betst,  best.  nyttwiertSe  [-y-],  useful. 

fulfremedlie,  perfect.  Bel,  excellent. 

god,  good.  selest  [-ost],  most  excellent, 
nyttre,  more  useful. 

(3)  Adjectives  of  Pleasantness  and  Unpleasantness,  and  the  like: 

«Cryt,  troublesome  lab",  loathsome. 

arwiertflicost  [-y-1.  honorable.  leofost  [-ast],  most  dear. 

deorwierSe,  precious.  leofre,  more  dear. 

dyslic,  foolish.  lustbaerre,  more  pleasant. 

earmlic,  distressing.  pleolic,  dangerous. 

egeslicost,  most  terrible.  sar,  grievous. 

gedwolsum,  misleading,  scandlic  [-0-],  disgraceful. 

geomorlic,  sad.  sceamu,  shame. 

hefi(g)tyme,  troublesome.  sorhlic,  grievous. 


'  Instead   of  an   adjeetire  wa  occasionally  have  a  noun   or  an   adverb  in  these  groups  with   ton   and 
with  Synea*. 
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(3)  Adjectives  of  Pleasantness,  etc.  —  continued. 

Strang  l-o-],  distressing. 
unacumendlic,  intolerable. 
unariefnedlic,  intolerable. 
waclic,  mean. 

(4)  Adjectives  of  Right  and  Wrong,  Suitability  and  Unsuitability,  the 

Customary  and  the  Strange,  and  the  like: 


weorc,  hardship. 
weorce,  grievous. 

wynsumere,  more  pleasant. 


gecopust,  most  suitable. 
gocynde,  natural. 
gelimplicor,  more  suitably. 
genoh,  enough,  sufficient. 
gewunelic,  customary. 
minfnllic,  sinful. 
riht  [-y-],  right,  proper. 
rihtlic,  right,  proper. 

(5)  Other  adjectives:  f eon,  far;  min,  mine. 


rihtre,  more  proper. 
sweotol,  clear. 
treowlicrc,  safer. 

unaliefedlic  [-e-,  -y-],  unlawful. 
ungeliefedlic,  incredible. 
unriht  [-y-],  urong. 
wundorlic,  wonderful. 


dafenian,  be  fitting. 
derian,  injure. 
gelustfullian,  delight. 
genihtsumian,  suffice. 
gerisan,  befit. 


helpan,  help. 
sceamian,  shame. 

Cyncan,   seem,    in    predicative    combination 
with:  — 


(1)  Adjectives  of  Ease  and  Difficulty,  and  the  like: 


eaSre  [e-,  i©-],  easier. 
ieOre :  see  eaCre. 


lang  [-o-l,  long,  tedious. 
langsum  |-o-],  long,  tedious. 


(2)  Adjectives  of  Goodness  and  the  like: 

selest  [-ost],  most  excellent.  selle,  more  excellent. 

(3)  Adjectives  of  Pleasantness  and  Unpleasantness,  and  the  like: 


as5ryt,  troublesome. 
dyselig,  foolish. 


hefigtime,  troublesome. 
leofra,  dearer. 
sceamu,  shame. 


(4)  Adjectives  of  Right  and  Wrong,  the  Customary  and  the  Strange,  and 
the  like: 

lellic  [-y-],  strange.  wierse  [-y-j,  teorse. 

The  subjective  infinitive  occurs  far  more  frequently  with  beon  and  with 
fiyncan,  plus  an  adjective,  than  with  the  other  verbs  mentioned.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  some  of  the  examples  with  these  two  verbs,  the  infinitive  is  a  modifier 
of  the  adjective  rather  than  the  subject  of  the  verb  plus  the  adjective,  and  should 
be  put  in  Chapter  XI.  Especially  doubtful  are  the  sentences  introduced  by 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  Scet  or  Sis,  as  in  Boeth.  118.7  (Baet  «...  earfo&lic 
dysegum  monnum  to  ongitantie*  101.30:  Mira  quidem,  inquam,  et  concessit 
difficUis  inlatio)  and  Beds  366.2  (Sis  an  .  .  .  is  genog  to  gemyngienne  =  271.10: 
hoc  tantum  .  .  .  commemorarc  satis  sit);  or  by  hwcet,  as  in  Greg.  401.16  (Ic 
eow  seegge  hwaet  eow  arwyrSlicost  is  to  beganne  «  320.6:  ad  id  quod  honestum 
est);  or  by  a  neuter  noun,  as  in  Mlf.  Horn.  II.  3861  (Dis  fers  is  swiSe  deoplic 
eow  to  understandenne).  In  such  sentences,  the  infinitive  seems  to  me,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  subjective;  but  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  pronoun  or  noun 
is  subjective  instead  of  objective,  and  that  the  infinitive  is  adverbial  and 
modifies  the  adjective  instead  of  being  the  subject  of  the  verb.    Less  doubt- 
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fill  seems  to  rae  the  infinitive  in  the  clause  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun 
(3<zt  or  Se),  as  in  Wcerf.  303.1  (eac  oSre  wisan  hi  rehton  to  ecan  Sses  wundres 
be  S»re  ylcan  byrgene,  Saet  us  is  nu  lang  to  asecganne  »  365  B  l:  miraculi,  qua 
nunc  narrare  longum  ajstimo)  and  in  Solil.  39.9  (for  Sses  Singes  lufum  Se  Se 
rihtre  ys  to  lufianne  Sonne  Saet  =  0).  Less  doubtful,  too,  seems  to  me  the  infini- 
tive in  clauses  in  which  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  $cet  or  <5i$,  comes,  not  at 
the  beginning,  but  at  the  middle,  of  its  clause,  as  in  Oros.  74.7  (Swa  ungeliefedlic 
is  cenigum  menn  Saet  to  gesecgenne,  hu  etc.  =  75.8:  utrumque  pene  incredibile 
apud  raor tales  erat).  The  different  interpretation  of  the  infinitive  occurring  in 
the  several  pronominal  clauses  above  described  accounts  for  many  of  the  diver- 
gences in  my  statistics  of  the  inflected  infinitive  as  subject  from  those  of  Drs. 
Wulfing,  Farrar,  K.  Kohler,  and  Riggert:  with  me  the  two  former  consider  the 
infinitive  in  such  pronominal  clauses  sometimes  subjective  and  sometimes  ad- 
verbial; while  the  two  latter  apparently  consider  it  adverbial  only.  Besides 
this,  however,  Dr.  Riggert  puts  under  the  adverbial  use  (with  adjectives)  the 
infinitive  in  sentences  like  the  following,  in  which  the  infinitive  seems  to  me 
clearly  subjective:  Ps.  83.10:  Betere  is  miole  to  gcbtdanne  anne  dseg  mid  tSe 
Bonne  oSera  on  Seodstefnum  Susend  mala  =  quia  melior  e*t  dies  una  in  atriis 
tuis  super  miltia;  Gu.  1039:  nis  me  earfeSe  to  geSolianne  Seodnes  willan;  />'• 
2445:  Swa  &t<5"  geomorlic  gomelum  ceorle  to  gebidanne;  Ps.  117.8*-  h  :  God  is  on 
dryhten  georne  to  Senceanne,  Sonne  on  mannan  wese  mod  to  treounanne  -  bonum 
est  confidere  in  Domino  quam  confidere  in  homine;  Ps,  117.9*'  b:  God  ys  on 
dryhten  georne  to  hyhtanne,  Sonne  on  ealdormen  ahwaer  to  inowiamnB  =  bonum 
est  sperare  in  Domino  quam  sperare  in  principibus;  Rid.  40.22:  Long  is  to  sec- 
ganne  hu  etc.;  Chr.  597:  geceasan  mot  .  .  .  swa  lif  swa  deaS,  swa  him  leofre 
biS  to  gefremmnnne ;  El.  007:  Be  synt  tu  gearu,  swa  lif  swa  deaS,  swa  Se  leofre 
biS  to  geceosanne.  Indeed,  Dr.  Riggert  i1  finds  only  three  examples  of  the  in- 
flected infinitive  as  the  subject  of  an  active  verb  in  all  Anglo-Saxon  poetry; 
me  of  these  is  Beow.  2093  (To  lang  ys  to  reccenne,  hu  etc.),  which  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  Rid.  40.22  quoted  above,  though  in  the  latter,  we  are  told,  the 
infinitive  modifies  the  adjective. 

Typical  examples  are:  — 

aSreotan,  wary: 

Oros.  42.13:  Eac  me  sceal  aSreotan  .  .  .  ymb  ealra  Troiana  gewin  to  ascc- 
genne  =»  43.12:  Tccdet  etiam  .  .  .  referre  certamina. 

behofian,  behoove: 

Sold.  27.12:  ^Elces  licuman  seagan  bekofa3  Sreora  Singa  on  hym  silfum  to 
habboene  (sic!)  =  Ergo  animae  tribus  quibusdam  rebus  opus  est  ut  oculos  habeat 
quibus  jam  bene  uti  possit,  ut  aspiciat,  ut  videat. 

beon,  be,  without  an  adjective:  — 

Mat.  20.23:  to  si-ttatmr  oa  mine  swiSran  healfe,  oSSe  on  wynstran,  nys  me 
inc  to  syllenne,  ac  Sam  Se  hyt  fram  milium  Faeder  gegearwod  ys  =  sedere 
autem  ad  dexteram  meara  vel  sinistram  non  at  im-um  dare  vobis,  sed  quibus 
paratum  est  a  Patre  meo. 

beon.  be,  in  predicative  combination  with:  — 

(1)  Adjectives  of  Ease  and  Difficulty,  etc.: 

earfoS(e)  [-feS(e)].  difficult; 

>  L.  c.  p.  68. 
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Greg.  51.5:  hit  swa  earfoSe  is  aenegum  menn  to  witanne  hwonne  he  geclsensod 
sie  -  28.3 :  valde  difficile  est,  purgatum  se  quemlibet  posse  cognoscere. 

Oros.  212.30:  is  me  nu  swiSe  earfeSe  hiera  mod  to  ahwettanne  =  0. 

Chron.  170b,  1050  D:  hit  is  earfoS  to  mtane  Sara  biscopa  Se  Sserto  comon. 

Laws  455,  Gerefa,  C  18:  Hit  M  earfode  eall  to  gesccganne. 

Bened.  67.1:  Ssern  unandgytfulluni  Saet  gasthee  angyt  (sic!)  is  eurfoSe  to 
rvtnndende  (sic!  but  MSS.  TF:  -enne)  butan  haligra  manna  trahtnunge 
126.10:  infirmis  intellectibus  non  erit  utile  ilia  hora  hanc  Scripturam  audire. 

.Elf.  Horn.  II.  466b:  Eac  Saes  dseges  godspel  ii  <\\iSe  earfoSe  laewedum  man- 
num  to  u>i'{rrstandenne  (or  the  infinitive  may  modify  the  adjective). 

earfoSre,  more  difficult: 

(Ireg.  453.12:  hit  is  Seah  earfoSre  ealle  setsomne  to  laranne  —  384.5:  longe 

mn  laboriosus  est  auditores  innumeros  .  .  .  admonere.  —  lb.  455.6:  Seah 
biS  giet  earfoSre  aelcne  on  sundrum  to  Iceranne  ~  386.11:  multo  tamen  acrwri 
labore  fatigatur,  quando  uni  contrariis  vitiis  servient!  pra'dicnre  compellitur. 

eaSe  [e-,  ie-,  y-1,  easy: 

Beow.  1003:  No  Sset  ySe  byS  to  befieonne  (or  the  infinitive  may  modify  the 
ve), 

Ps.  76.16:  ne  biSfi&r  eSe  Sin  spor  onto  findanne  =  76.20:  vestigia  tua  non 
cognoscentur. 

Boeth.  145.5:  Hwaes  wundrast  Su  tSaer  swa  swiSe,  swa  eSe  swa  hit  is  to  ongi- 
tanne  «=  0. 

Bened.  124.12:  EaSe  is  to  understandenne  of  hwylcum  antimbre  Seos  unSaes- 
licu  asprincS  Sisse  miclam  (sic!)  toSundenupssp  =  190.2:  Quod  quam  sit 
absurdum  facile  advcrtitur. 

Chron.  239"1,  1104  E»:   Nis  eaSe  to  asecgenne  Sises  Iandes  earmSa. 

eaSelicor,  more  easily: 

.-Elf.  Horn.  I.  236*  *•':  Nu  is  geSuht  Saet  him  sy  sumera  Shiga  eaSelicor  to 

renne  Sone  deadan  of  Sam  duste,  Sonne  him  wsere  to  wyrcenne  ealle  gesceaf ta 
of  nahte  (or  predicative  with  beon?). 

eaSelicre,  more  easy: 

Mat.  19.24:  eaSelicre  byS  5am  olfende  to  ganne  Surh  nsedle  eage,  Sonne  se 
relega  on  heofona  rice  ga  =  facilius  est  camelum  per  foramen  acus  transire, 
quam  divitem  intrare  in  regnum  coelorum. 

eaS(e)re  [e-p  ie-,  y-],  more  easy: 

Boeth.  81.13:  nis  hire  Seah  Sonne  eSre  to  feallanne  of  dune  Sonne  up  -  0. 

Greg.  203.  17,  18:  Iiim  is  micle  ieSre  to  gestieganne  on  Sone  ryhtan  wisdom 
Sonne  Saem  lytegan  sie  to  anbuganne  =  152.14  :  0. 

Mk,  10.25:  EaSere  ys  olfende  to  farenne  Surh  naedle  Syrel  -  Facilius  est 
turn  per  foramen  acus  transire. 

efneSe,  equally  easy: 

Ifet.  20.168:  Sweet!  hi  Seah  eorSlices  auht  ne  haldeS,  is  Seah  enfeSe  up  7 
of  dune  to  feallanne  foldan  Si- 

uneaSe  [-e-.  -ie-],  difficult: 

And.  200  A '/.s  Saet  uneaSe  eallwealdan  Gode  to  gefremmanne  on  foldwege, 
Saet  -  the  infinitive  may  modify  tin-  adjective). 

Greg.  355.21 :  forSaem  he  wisse  Saet  hit  bid  swiSe  unieSe  aegSer  In  donne,  ge 
wiS  Sane  to  cidanne  Se  yfel  deS,  ge  eac  sibbe  wiS  to  habbenne  =  276J :  Difficile 
quippe  eral  ut  si  male  acta  corriperent,  habere  pacem  cum  omnibus  possent. 
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Otos,  52.8:  Hit  is  unieSe  to  gesecgenne  hu  monege  gewin  siSSan  wseron  — 
53.4:  qua  per  ordinem  disserere  nequaquam  aptwn  videtur. 

(2)  Adjectives  of  Goodness,  Usefulness,  etc.:  — 
betst,  best: 
Solit.  3.6,  7:  Da  reahte  he  .  .  .  hwilc  good  him  were  betst  to  donne,  and 

hwilc  yfel  betst  to  forletende  (sic!)  =  mihi  .  .  .  quaerenti  raemetipsum  ac  bonum 
meum,  quidve  mali  evitandum  essel  (or  the  infinitive  may  modify  the  adjective). 

god,  good: 

Greg,  151,  8b,  9*'  b:  Eac  is  to  wietanne  Saette  hwilum  biS  god  waerlice  to 
miSanne  his  hieremonna  scylda  &  to  Ucettanne  suelce  he  hit  nyte;  hwilum  eft  to 
se[c]ganne  -  108. 18*  bi  °:  Sciendum  quoque  est,  quod  aliquando  subjectorum 
vitia  prudenter  dissimulanda  sunt,  sed  quia  dissimtdantur,  indicanda. 

.-Elf.  Horn.  II.  564*:  Gif  god  is  and  halwendJic  to  forhcebbenne  fram  unaly- 
fedlicum  styrungum. 

Mlf.  Hept.:  Gen.  2.18":  Nis  na  god  Sisum  men  ana  to  wunienne  -  Non  est 
bonum  hominem  esse  solum. 

Mat.  17.4':  god  ys  us  her  to  beonne  =  bonum  est  nos  hie  esse  (according  to 
StofTel,  I.  c.  p.  53,  accusative  and  inflected  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon:  see 
Chapter  VIII,  p.  119). 

Lcece.  28.4 11 :  Eft  wiS  ©on  eac  biS  god  lustmocan  crop  to  leeganne  on  gebrocen 
heafod. 

sel,  better: 

Bened.  10.3*  b:  be  .  .  .  drohtunge  sel  is  to  swigienne  Sonne  embe  to  spre- 
cenne  -  16.13:  melius  est  silere  quam  logui. 

selest  [-ost],  best,  most  excellent: 

Prayers  IV.  11:  Getacna  me  .  .  .  Saer  selast  sy  sawle  minre  to  gemearcenne 
meotudes  willan. 

Bl.  Horn.  205.27:  Sonne  is  hit  ealles  selest  to  Ssem  drege  to  secenne  hwset  Sses 
willa  sie. 

(3)  Adjectives  of  Pleasantness  and  Unpleasantness,  etc.:  — 
laS,  loathsome: 

Oros.  122.16:  nellaS  geSencan  hu  lad  eow  selfum  wees  to  gclastanne  eowre 
aSas  -  0. 

Chron.  173m,  1048  Eb:  for  San  him  uws  laS  to  amyrrene  his  agenne  folgaS. 

Wulf.  257.13:  him  wees  lad  Searfenduin  maimum  mete  to  syllenne. 

leofost  [-ast],  dearest,  best: 

Laws  78,  Alfred,  c.  43:  Seowum  moiinum  eallum  sien  forgifen,  Sam  Se 
him  leofost  sie  to  seUanne  aeghwaet. 

leofre,  dearer,  preferable: 

Greg.  2 17. 12*-  b:  him  biS  leofre  scande  to  Soliantie  Sonne  Sset  god  to  cySanne 
-  164.7,  9:  digit  patiens  quselibet  mala  perpeti,  quam  .  .  .  bona  sua  occulta 
cognosci. 

Oros.  44.14*-  b:  Heton  .  .  .  secgan,  Saet  him  leofre  uxere  wiS  hiene  to  feoht- 
anne  Sonne  gafol  to  gieldanne  =  0. 

(4)  Adjectives  of  Right  and  Wrong,  etc.:  — 
riht,  right,  proper: 

Bede  268.4:  swa  riht  is  to  gelyfanne  -  210.6:  ut  credifas  est.  —  Jb.  398.18: 
swa  swiSe  swa  monnum  riht  is  to  eahtienne-2S9.il:  quantum  hominibus 
aestimare  fas  est. 
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Greg.  283.7:  8e  slawa  ongit  hwaet  him  ryht  biS  to  donne  -  214.5:  Piger  enim 
recte  sentiendo  quasi  vigilat  (or  the  infinitive  may  modify  the  adjective). 

unaliefedlic  [-e-,  -y-],  unallowable: 

Pr.  Ps.  16.14*:  hi  eton  swynen  fkesc,  o®t  Iudeum  unalyfedlic  ys  to  etanne  - 
Baturati  sunt  porcina. 

\V(trf.  334.22,  23:  Sat  is  unrihtlic  j  unalyfedlic  aenigum  men  to  gedcencanne 
otSoe  to  cwcSanne  =  401  D:  quod  did  nefas  est  (or  the  infinitive  may  modify 
the  adjective) . 

unriht,  not  right,  improper: 

Waerj.  308.18:  on  ttsere  ylcan  niht,  Biet  is  unriht  to  secganne,  he  forspilde  hie 
tSurh  forligre  -  372  C1:  eamque  nocte  ilia  (quod  dictu  nefas  est)  perdidit  (or  the 
infinitive  may  modify  the  adjective). 

(5)  Other  Adjective?:  — 

feor('r),/ar: 

Be-ow.  1922:  nces  him  feor  o'anon  to  gesecanne  sinces  bryttan.  [But,  instead 
of  being  subjective,  the  infinitive  may  be  predicative,  as  Dr.  Kenyon,  I.  c,  p.  50, 
seems  to  think.    Cf.  And.  424.] 

min,  mine: 

Mk.  10.40:  SotSlice  nis  hit  na  min  inc  to  syllenne  Sset  gyt  sitton  on  mine 
swySran  healfe  =-  Sedere  autem  ad  dexteram  meam  vel  ad  sinistram,  non  est 
meum  dare.     [But,  instead  of  being  subjective,  the  infinitive  may  modify  min.] 

dafenian,  befitting: 

Solil.  32.17:  me  dafenaS  to  andsweorianne  oes  tSe  ic  ongyte  =  0. 

derian,  injure: 

Greg.  237.11:  sua  dereS  eac  hwilum  sumum  monnum  o'set  soS  to  gehierenne 
—  178.25:  ita  nonnunquam  quibusdam  audita  vera  nocuerunt. 

gelustfullian,  delight: 

M\f.  Horn.  I.  360b  J:  Us  gelustfullaS  gyt  furSur  to  sprecenne  be  Can  halgan 
were. 

genihtsumian,  suffice: 

Bened.  90.15:  To  beddreafe  genihtsumige  to  h&bbenne  meatte  and  hwitel  etc. 
•»  158.13:  Stramenta  autem  lectorum  sujficiant  matta,  sagum,  etc. 

gerisan,  befitting: 

Oros.  54.30:  cwaeS  tout  Seem  weorce  nanum  men  rer  ne  gerise  bet  tofandianne 
Sonne  ISaem  wyrhtan  5e  hit  worhte  »  0. 

JElf.  /Ethelw.  2:  Her  ongyno"  seo  endebyrdnyss,  hu  munecum  gerist  to 
healdenne  tJone  regollican  tSeaw  =  Incipit  ordo  quahter  .  .  .  regularis  mos  a 
monachis  per  anni  circulum  obseruari  conueniat. 

helpan,  help: 

/Elf.  L.  S.  xxx vi.  183:  unc  bam  mseg  helpan  to  hotbbenne  Sis  an. 

La>ce.  41.12:  Wio"  fefre  eft  hylpS  syndrigo  marubie  to  drincanne. 

sceamian,  shame: 

Chron.  170m,  1050  D:  swa  tSaet  us  sceamaS  hit  nu  mare  to  tellanne. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  370.100:  Us  sceamaS  to  secgenne  ealle  oa  .  .  .  wiglunga. 

Cyncan,'  seem,  plus  an  adjective:  — 

aeCryt,  wearisome: 

.Elf.  Horn.  II.  374b:  him  SincS  trSryt  to  gehyrenne  ymbe  fta  clsennysse. 

1  Aj  the  apart  ntctkm  with  Syncan  plua  >u  adjective  is  quite  similar  to  that  with  bton  {weean)  ptua  an  ad- 
JactiTe.  I  give  only  a  few  examples. 
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selest  (-ost],  best,  most  excellent: 

El.  533:  Nu  ge  geare  cunnon,  hwaet  eow  fives  on  sefan  selest  Since  to  gecySanne 
(or  the  infinitive  may  modify  the  adjective).  —  lb.  1 165:  frignan  ongan,  hwaet 
him  fres  on  sefan  selost  Suhte  to  gekiestennt  (or  the  infinitive  may  modify  the 
adjective). 

selle,  better,  preferable: 

Ju.  408:  o"aet  him  sylfum  selle  Synced  leahtras  to  fremman  (sic!)  ofer  lof 
Codes. 

III.  The  uninflected  infinitive  and  the  inflected  infinitive  are  each  found  as 
the  subject  of  the  following  verbs:  — 

aliefan  [-e-,  -y-],  be  allowed.  gebyrian,  be  filling. 

beon,  be,  plus  an  adjective  gedaf  enian,  be  fitting. 

(\)   Of  Goodness-  geUcian,  please. 

(I)  Ul  uooaness.  jidu,  please. 

betere,  better.  lystan,  please. 

seire,  better.  onhagian,  please. 
fremman  [fremian],  benefit. 

With  four  exceptions  (aliefan,  beon  +  selre,  fremman  (fremian),  and  lystan) 
the  inflected  infinitive  is  the  commoner  with  each  verb  of  this  group:  with 
aliefan  and  with  lystan  the  uninflected  infinitive  is  the  more  usual,  while  with 
beon  -f  selre  and  with  fremman  (frcmian)  the  usage  is  evenly  divided. 

The  following  are  typical  examples:  — 

aliefan  [-e-,  -y-),  be  allowed: 

(1)  Uninflected: 
Bede   74.15:  tefter  hu  feola  daga  alefaS  him  Sa?m  geryne  onfoon  fulwihtes 

baeoes?  «  53.29:  quod  genuerit,  post  quot  dies  hoc  liceat  sacri  baptismatis 
sacramenta  perciperet  —  lb.  74.18*- b:  hwaetSer  alefaS  hire  in  circan  gongan 
oSoeoffim  geryne  on/oan  o'aere  halgan  gemaensumnesse?  =  53.32'1  b:  an  ceclesiam 
intrare  ei  liceat  aut  .  .  .  sacramenta  perciperet  —  76.78.17:  ne  alefaS  hire  in 
.  .  .  cirican  gongan?  =  55.28:  ei  non  liceat  .  .  .  ecclesiam  intraret 

Gosp.:  Mk.  3.4h-  *:  Da  cwaeft  he,  alyfS  restedagum  wel  to  donne,  hweoer  fie 
yfele?  sawla  gehaelan,  hweoer  oe  forspillant  ■  dicit  eis:  Licet  sabbatis  bene- 
facere,  an  mate?  animam  salvam  facere,  an  perdcre.  —  Mk.  10.2:  Pharisei 
.  .  .  hine  axodon  hwjeoer  alyfS  senegum  men  his  wif  forlcetan  =  interrogabant 
eum:  Si  licet  viro  uxorern  dimiUere.- —  L.  6.9"  b*  c:  alyfS  on  restedaegum  wel 
don,  o?J"5e  yfele;  sawle  hale  gedon,  hwaeficr  fie  forspillant  =  si  licet  sabbatis 
benefacere  an  male,  animam  salvam  facere,  an  perdere  f 

(2)  Inflected: 
I'r.  Qu,  XX.  85:  geryno  .  .  .  fia  nanegum  men  ne  alyfaS  to  secganne 

mysteria,  qua?  non  licet  hornini  narrare  (on  ah/fiS  for  alyfeS,  see  Gonser's  note). 

Mk.  3.4»:  quoted  above  under  '  Uninflected"  —  Mk.  12.14:  AlyfS  gaful  to 
syllanne  Sam  Casere?  =  Licet  dari  tributum  Caesari? 

beon,  be,  plus  an  adjective  of  Goodness,  etc.:  — 

betere,  better: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Mk.  9.47:  betere  fie  is  mid  anum  eagan  gan  on  Godes  rice  ■  9.46:  bonum  est 
tibi  luscum  lutroirc  in  regnum  Dei.  [(  'imeerning  the  positive  here,  see  Professor 
J.  W.  Bright 's  "An  Idiom  of  the  Comparative  in  Anglo-Saxon,"'  in  Modern 
Language  Notes  for  June,  1912,  pp.  181—183.) 
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(2)  Inflected: 

Gen.  660:  His  hyldo  is  unc  belere  to  gewinnanne  Sonne  his  wiSermedo  (or 
the  infinitive  may  modify  the  adjective). 

Solil.  36.8:  Saeh  hwa  cwaeSe  S«t  hyt  ij  belere  to  habbenne  for  bearna  ge- 
streone  =■  no  Latin. 

Mat.  1 8J) :  belere  Se  ys  mid  anum  eagan  on  life  to  ganne  Sonne  Su  si  mid  twain 
asend  on  helle  fyr  =  bonum  tibi  est  cum  uno  oculo  in  vitam  intrare,  quam  duos 
oculos  habentem  mitti  in  gehennam  ignis. 

selre.  better: 

(1)  Un inflected: 

.Elf.  L.  S.  XXV.  144b;  Selre  us  is  to  6weltenne  and  soSlice  anbidian(sic!) 
See  ecan  seristes. 

Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  101.322' l:  selre  tSe  biS  anegede/aran  to  heofonan  rice, 
Sonne  mid  twain  eagum  beon  aworpen  on  ece  susle. 

(2)  Inflected: 

£lf.  Horn.  I.  486b  J:  Salomon  cwseS,  Saet  selre  wa?re  to  wunigenne  mid  leon 
and  dracan  Sonne  mid  yfelum  wife  and  oferspraecum. 

Mlf.  L.  8.  XXV.  144":  quoted  under  "  Uninflected  "  above. 

fremman  (fremian),  benefit: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

.Elf.  Horn.  I.  394 ra:  ac  hit  ne  fremede  him  swa  gedon. 
Inflected: 

Mat.  19.10:  ne  fremaS  nanum  menn  to  wijienne  m  non  expedit  ruI 

gebyrian,  be  Jilting: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Gosp.:  Mat.  18.33:  hu  ne  gebyrede  Se  miltsiari  Sinuni  efenSeowan  swa  swa 
ic  Se  gemiltsode?  -  Nonne  ergo  oportuit  et  tc  mimrrri  eonservi  tui,  sieut  et  ego 
tui  misertus  sum?  (possibly,  but  not  probably,  accusative  and  infinitive:  see  ex- 
amples below  in  which  the  noun  is  clearly  dative;  also  Chapter  VIII,  p.  124). — 
L.  1 1.42b:  Sas  Sing  eow  gebyrede  to  donne,  and  Sa  Sing  ixeforlatan  (sic!)  —  hsec 
autem  oportuit  facer e,  et  ilia  non  omittere.  —  L.  12.12:  Halig  Gast  eow  lserS  on 
fijere  tide  Sa  Sing  Se  eow  specan  gebyraS  -  Spiritus  .  .  .  sanctus  docebit  vos 
in  ipsa  hora  quid  oporleat  vos  dicere  (see  mile  to  L.  11.42  above).  —  L,  15.32**  b: 
o"e  gebyrede  gewislfullian  and  geblissian  -  Epulari  autem  et  gaudere  oportebal. 

—  L.  24.261-  b:  Hu  ne  gebyrede  Criste  Sas  Sing  Soligean,  and  swa  on  his  wuldor 
gant  ■  Nonne  ha?c  oportuit  pati  Christum,  et  ita  intrare  in  gloriam  suam? 

2)  Inflected: 
Laws  446,  Rcctitudincs,  c.  3,  §  3:  Him  gebyriaS  (sic!)  V  seceres  to  habbanne 

—  lb.  477,  Episcopus,  c.  2»:  Saet  heora  a?lc  wite,  hwset  him  mid  rihte  gebyrige 
to  donne. 

.Elf.  Horn.  II.  492':  us  ne  gebyraS  to  amthh<!<  tun  Sa  scyldigan. 

Mlf.  Hept.:  De  X.  T.  20.30:  hwset  gebyraS  us  embe  Sis  to  smeagennet 

.Elf.  Or.  245.9:  nu  haefS  se  bene  Sa  Sing,  Se  adverbio  gebyraS  to  habbenne. 

Gosp.:  Mat.  26.54*:  for  Sam  Sus  hyt  gebyraS  to  beonne-  quia  sic  oporlet 
fieri.  —  Mk.  14.31 :  Seah  me  gebyrige  mid  Se  to  siccltenne  =  s\  oportuerit  me  simul 
common  tibi. —  L.  2.49:  nyste  gyt  Set  me  gebyraS  In  hconnc  on  Sam  Singum 
Se  mine?  fader  synt?  =  nesriebatis  quia  in  his  quae  Patris  mei  sunt  oportet  me 
esset  —  L.  1 1.42":  quoted  under  "  Uninflected  "  above.  —  J.  9.4:  Me  gebyraS  to 

■  eanne  Sses  weorc  Se  me  sende  =  Me  oportet  operari  opera  ejus  qui  misit  me. 
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Wulf.  279.4 :  ne  gebyreS  tet  cyrican  aenig  Sing  to  donne. 
gedaf  (e)nian,  be  fitting: 

(1)  Uninflected: 
Bede  74.22:  All  Sas  Sing  Saere  .  .  .  Seode  .  .  .  gedafenaS  cuS  habban  - 

54.2:  Quae  omnia  rudi  Anglorum  genti  oportel  kaberi  conperta.  —  lb.  342.18: 
efne  Sa  an  Sa  Se  to  eefestnesse  belumpon,  7  his  5a  aefestan  tungan  gedeofanade 
singan  =  259.12:  ea  .  .  .  quae  .  .  .  religiosani  eius  linguam  decebant  (or 
accusative  and  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon?). 

Pr.  Gu.  V,  67,  68,  69:  swa  Sonne  gedafenaS  Sam  men  [Vercelli  MS.:  Sane 
man]  gelice  Surh  aix  daga  fasten  Sone  gast  gefrxiwian,  and  Sonne  Sy  seofoSan 
daeg  mete  Sicgan  and  bis  iichaman  restart  =  ita  etiam  hominem  decet  sex  diebus 
per  jejunii  plasma  sptritu  reformari,  et  septimo  die  comedendo  carni  requiem 
dare. 

Slf.  Horn.  II.  SIS™  ■:  Us  gedafenaS  to  donne  dugeSe  on  sibbe,  mid  estful- 
lum  mode  menniscum  gesceafte,  and  eft  on  ehtnysse  ure  lif  syllan  (sic!)  for 
Sone  soSan  God. 

/Elf.  L.  S.  240.31:  us  gedafenaS  swySor  mid  geswince  to  campigenne  for 
Sam  undeadlicum  cynincge  and  Se  oferswiSan  (sic/).  —  lb.  XXIII  B.  261:  Se 
gedafenaS  ...  for  me  and  for  eallum  gebiddan. 

Napier' 8  Ad.  to  Th.  1 02.34 u- ':  ne  gedaf onode  Criste  swa  Srowian  and  swa 
faran  into  bus  wuldre? 

L.  4.43 :  SoSlice  me  gedafenaS  oSrum  ceastrum  Godea  rice  bodian  -  Quia  et 
aliis  civitatibus  oportet  me  evangelizare  regnum  Dei  (possibly  but  not  probably 
accusative  and  infinitive:  see  examples  in  which  the  noun  is  clearly  in  the  dative 
case). 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  2.13:  Se  gedafenaS  Sine  Seode  to  laranne  «  0.  —  lb.  196.17:  Hwset 
woldest  Su  .  .  .  Saet  .  .  .  hora  Ssem  Searfan  syllan,  Se  Se  gedafenade  agan 
{sic!)  to  habbannef  -  156.18:  Quid  uoluisti  .  .  . ,  equum  .  .  . ,  quem  te  con- 
ueniebat  proprium  habere,  pauperi  dare? 

Solil.  32.16s-  b:  Be  gedafenaS  to  lerenne  and  me  to  hlistenne  =  no  Latin. 

Laws  248,  VrI  ^Ethelred,  c.  5,  §  2:  Cristenan  maen  ne  gedafenaS  to  donne. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  124b:  Saer  Se  biS  gesaed  hwset  Se  gedafenaS  to  donne.  —  lb. 
I.  386**:  Saw  Se  biS  gesaed  hwaet  Se  gedafenige  to  donne.  —  lb.  II.  318mt: 
quoted  under  "  Uninflected." 

Mlf.  L.  S.  228.131 :  us  Iudeiscum  ne  gedafenaS  to  genealecenne  eow  haeSenum 
mannum.  —  lb.  240.30:  quoted  under  "  Uninflected."  —  lb.  314.127:  Us 
gedafenaS  to  offrigenne  Sam  .  .  .  gode.  —  lb.  XXIII  B.  228"-  b:  ©e  gedafenaS 
abbud  Zosimus  to  biddenne  and  to  bletsigenne.  —  lb.  XXX.  124:  swa  Se  eac 
gedafenaS  to  efstenne  .  .  .  and  beon  gecostnod. 

Wulf.  227.22:  swa  gedafenaS  aelcum  men  to  kabbenne  restendaeg.  —  lb. 
269.24 :  swa  ssnigum  cristenum  men  ne  gedafenaS  to  donne  ne  hum  Sam  geha- 
dedum. 

gelician,  please: 

(1)  Uninflected: 
I j.  12.32:  for  Sam  eowrum  Faeder  gelicode  eow  rice  syllan  -  quia  eomplacuit 

Patri  vestro  dare  vobis  regnum. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Oros.  106.24:  siSSan  gelicade  eallum  folcum  Sset  hie  Romanum  underSieded 
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ware,  7  hiora  a  to  behealdanne  =  107.24:  universarum  terrarum  orbem  .  .  . 
Romania  paruisse  Iegibus  .  .  .  judices.1 — lb.  250.19:  anigum  folce  his  agenu 
a  gelicade  to  healdenne  =  0. 

Chron.  182*,  1052  Cb:  Sat  bam  cynge  gelicode  mid  him  to  hcebbenne  Se  him 
getreowe  waron. 

lician,  please: 

(1)  Uninfected: 

Beds  276.12:  Heads  us  efencuman  =  214.31:  placuit  conuenire  nos  (possibly 
but  not  probably  accusative  and  infinitive :  see  examples  with  gelician  in  which 
the  noun  is  clearly  dative). 

/Elf.  L.  S.  308.32:  me  bet  licaS  to  forlaetenne  nu  Sisne  .  .  .  wurSmynt  and 
tSffla  .  .  .  godes  cynedome  gehyrsumian  on  haligre  drohtnunge. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Pr.  Ps.  43.5:  for  Sam  by  Se  tSa  Ucodon,  and  Se  licode  mid  him  to  beonne 

-  43.4:  quoniam  complacuisti  in  eis. 

Laws  46,  Alfred,  Intr.,  c.  49,  §  10:  hie  6a  cwadon,  oat  him  oat  licode 
eallum  to  healdanne. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  308.30:  quoted  under  "  Uninfected  "  above. 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  18.293:  Gif  Se  Sonne  licige  to  sweUenne. 

lystan,  please: 

(1)  Uninfected: 

Beow.  1793:  Geat  ungemetes  wel,  rofne  randwigan  restart  lyste. 

Met.  9.19:  Nas  Sat  herlic  dad,  Sat  hine  swelces  gamenes  gitpan  lyste.  — 
lb.  10.20:  Eala  ofermodan!  hwi  eow  a  lyste  mid  eowrum  swiran  selfra  willum 
Cat  sware  gioc  symle  underlutan.  —  lb.  19.16:  HwaSer  ge  nu  willen  waSan 
mid  hundum  on  sealtne  sse,  Sonne  eow  secan  lyst  heorotas  7  hinda?  —  lb. 
19.33,  34:  forSam  hi  afre  ne  lyst  after  spyrian,  secan  Sa  gesalSa.  —  lb.  19.39: 
swa  me  hit  don  lysteS. 

Bede  398.7*-  b:  cwaS  Cat  hine  lyste  mid  bim  etan  7  drincan  ■  288.26,  27* 
dicens  quia  ipse  .  .  .  delectaretur  manducare  et  bibere  cum  eis. 

Boeth.  1.11:  he  halsaS  alcne  Sara  Se  Sas  boc  rcedan  lyste  -0.  —  lb.  91.8: 
oe  .  .  .  lyste '  forweorSan  -  78.46:  ad  interitum  sponle  festinent. 

Greg.  279.6:  JEt  arestum  lyst  tSone  monn  unnyt  sprecan  be  oSrum  monnum 

-  210.15:  ut  prius  loqui  alieaa  libeat. 

Oros.  50.17:  Beah  swa  hwelcne  mon  swa  lyste  Sat  witan,  rade  on  his  bocum 
-0. 

Wcerf.  60.7:  me  lysteS  acsian  -  192  Bl:  libel  inquirere. 

Bened.  126.17,  18:  Sat  hine  ne  worian  ne  scriSan  lyste  -  194.2:  cujua 
maturitas  eum  non  sinat  vagari. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  220b:  Se  leahtor  deS  Sat  Sam  men  ne  lyst  nan  Sing  to  gode 
gedon. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  356.297:  Sonne  Sam  nienn  ne  lyst  on  his  life  nan  god  don. 

Mlf.  Gr.  211.5:  Sonne  cymS  of  Sam  lecturio  me  lyst  rcedan.  —  lb.  214.9:  me 
lyst  geseon  -  uiso. 

Widf.  141.8*-  bl  e:  stingaS  hine  scearplice  on  Sone  muS,  forSi,  swa  hwat 
swa  hine  lyste  etan  oSSe  drincan  oSSe  on  unnyt  sprecan. 

Lace.  49.35:  hu  man  lyste  ulgan  7  ne  mag. 


>  8m  Note  3  mt  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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(2)  Inflected: 

Oros.  102.25:  ic  gehwam  wille  Sserto  tsecan  Se  hiene  his  h/at  ma  to  witanne 
-0. 

Solil.  14.23:  Ne  lyst  me  Seah  nanes  Singes  swiSor  to  witanne  Sonne  Sises  -  0. 

—  7b.  59.33*-  b  :  ac  me  lyste  hyt  nu  bet  to  witanne  Sonne  to  gelyfanne  ■=  0. 
onhagian[an-],  please: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Greg.  289. 16:  Stet  hie  ne  anhagafi  nane  wuht  nyttwyrSes  don-  218.19: 
Saepe  ergo  mansueti  dissolutions  torpescunt  tsedio. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Greg.  341.13:  gif  he  .  .  .  cann  gemetgian  hwset  hine  anhagige  to  sellanne 

—  264.6:  audiant,  quomodo  qua  habent  misericorditer  tribuant.  —  lb.  417.17: 
ForSaemSe  Sffit  Ssette  hine  ne  onhagode  utane  forS  to  brenganne  mid  weorcum, 
innanne  he  hit  geSafode  -  338.21 :  quia  etsi  rerum  tarditas  foras  peccatum 
distulit,  intus  hoc  con?ensioni3  opere  voluntas  implevit. 

Solil.  26.7:  ic  eom  seo  racu  Se  me  onhagaS  Se  to  gcrihtreccenne  ■  Promittit 
enira  ratio  .  .  .  ita  se  demonstraturam  Deum  tuae  menti.  —  lb.  65.10:  Me 
ne  onhagaS  nu  Sa  boc  ealle  to  asmceaganne  m  0. 

Chron.  175b,  1052  De:  Da  ne  onhagode  him  to  cumenne  to  wiSermale. 

JBlf.  Horn.  I.  448 tJ:  Nu  ne  onhagaS  us  na  swiSor  be  Sam  to  sprecenne. 

JElj.  L.  S.  4.  37:  halgena  Srowunga,  Se  me  to  onhagode  on  englisc  to 
awendenne. 

2.    With  Passive  Verbs. 

The  active  infinitive  is  found  as  the  subject  of  passive  verbs  about  48  times. 
The  infinitive  is  inflected  about  39  times. 

I.  The  uninflected  infinitive  only,  as  subject,  is  found  twice  (once  preceding 
and  once  following  the  ehtef  verb)  with  the  passive  of  bewerian,  prohibit:  — 
Bede  76.19:  Fidwian  Sonne  Sa?t  .  .  .  wif  .  .  .  nsenige  gemete  is  bewered** 
54.31:  Baptizare  .  .  .  mulierem  .  .  .  nullo  modo  prohihetur. —  lb.  78.31:  ne 
Bceal  him  bewered  beon  Saem  geryne  onfon  =  56.9:  mysterium  .  .  .  percipere 
non  debet  prohibcri. 

II.  The  inflected  infinitive  only  is  found  as  the  subject  with  the  passive  of 
the  following  verbs:  — 

forgiefan,  give,  grant.  Cencan,  considir,  plus  ha  1  wend  e,  solidary. 

(ge)sellan,  give,  allow.  Cyncan,  seem,  consider   (f),   plus  wierBlicor, 

lasfan,  leave.  more  worthily. 

The  examples  in  full  are:  — 

forgiefan,  give,  grant: 

ASlf.  L.  S.  XXIX.  1344,  b:  beo  Se  J org ij 'en  to  bindene  and  to  alysenne. 

gesellan,  give,  allow: 

Goxp.:  Mat.  13.11:  For  Sam  Se  eow  is  geseald  to  witanne  heofena  rices 
gerynu  =  Quia  vobis  datum  est  nosse  mysteria  regni  coelorum.  —  Mk.  4.11:  Eow 
is  geseald  to  witanne  Godes  rices  gerynu  -  Vobis  datum  est  nossc  mysterium 
regni  Dei. 

leefan,  leave: 

Boeth.  42.9:  Sonne  meaht  Su  ongitan  Stette  Sses  ealles  nis  monnum  Sonne 
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mare  lafed  to  bugianne  buton  swelce  on  lytel  cauertun  -  44.18:  uix  angustissima 
inhabitandi  bominibus  area  relinguetur  (or  final?). 

bencan,  consider,  plus  halwende,  salutary: 

£\f.  L.  S.  XXV.  479:  Hit  is  halig  geSoht  and  halwende  to  gebiddenne  for  Sam 
forbfarendum. 

byncan,  seem,  consider  (?),  plus  wurblicor,  more  worthily: 

JElf.  Horn.  1. 48*  •:  Bonne  be  is  geSuht  wurSlicor  be  Criste  to  cweSenne  Codes 
Beam  bonne  mannes  Beam. 

III.  The  uninfected  and  the  inflected  infinitive  are  each  found  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  passive  of  the  following  verbs:  — 

aliefan  [-«-,  -y-],  allow.  bebeodan,  command. 

With  each  of  these  verbs  the  inflected  infinitive  is  commoner  than  the  un- 
inflected,  with  aliefan  far  commoner. 

The  following  are  typical  examples:  ™ 
aliefan1  [-e-,  -y-],  allow: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Bede  84.20:  mid  by  him  eac  alyfed  biS,  swa  we  »r  cwsedon,  in  cirican  gongan 
-  59.20;  cum  ei  .  .  .  ecclesiam  licuerit  intrare.  —  76.  278.10,  11:  nsenegum 
biscope  alefad  seo  in  aengum  Binge  heo  unstillian,  ne  owiht  of  heora  eahtum  .  .  . 
ongeneman  =  216.7,  8:  nulli  episcoporum  liceat  ea  in  aliquo  inguietare,  nee 
quicquam  de  eorum  rebus  uiolenter  abstrahere.  —  lb.  278.22:  nsngum  heora 
afe/^  ^  a?nge  sacerdlice  begnunge  (ton  ■  216.22:  nulli  .  .  .  liceat  .  .  .  officium 
.  .  .  agere.  —  lb.  280.1:  namgum  alefed  sy  nemne  aelice  gesinscipe  habban- 
217.1:  nulli  liceat  .  .  .  habere  conubium. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Gu.  1223:  giefe  .  .  . ,  be  me  alyfed  nrs  to  gecySenne  cwicra  aengum  on  fold- 
wege  fira  cynnes. 

Boeth.  121.19':  bset  men  sie  alefed  yfel  to  donne-  103.93V  uel  licentiam 
uel  impunitatem  scelerum  putant  esse  felicem. 

Waerf.  39.21:  bset  us  nu  nare  alyfed  to  farenet  =  176  A:  pergere  ininime 
licerelt  — 75.  156.3:  baet  him  ware  alyfed  ut  to  farenne  =  B.  182  B1:  atque 
importunis  precibus  ut  relajeretur  immineret.  —  76.  214.8:  to  bon  b«t  him 
nare  na  alyfed  ofer  bat  furbur  to  ganne  «  261  A:  ne  ei  ultra  liceret  progredi. 

Bened.  86.6:  seeggende  baH  him  alyfed  nis  wib  cuman  to  sprecenne  -  154.7: 
dicens  sibi  non  licere  colloqui  cum  hospite. 

Bl.  Horn.  137.15:  us  is  alefed  edhwyrft  to  b>m  ecean  life,  k  heofena  rice 
to  gtsiiienne  mid  .  .  .  halgum. 

.Elf.  Horn.  II.  40m:  r>is  nis  nu  alyfed  nanum  men  to  donne. 

.Elf.  L.  8.  XXV.  684:  On  bam  dagum  wees  alyfed  to  alecgenne  his  fynd. 

.17a/.  12.2:  Xu  bine  leorningcnihtas  dob  bset  him  alyfyd  nys  restedagun  to 
donne  -  Ecce  discipuli  tui  faciunt  quod  non  licet  facere  sabbatis.  —  76.  12.10: 
ys  hyt  alyfed  to  haienne  on  restedagum?  *=  Si  licet  sabbatis  curare  f 

Wulf.  210.17:  cwjpb,  ba?t  six  dagas  syndon,'ba?t  eow  is  alefed  eowTe  weorc 
on  to  wyrcenne.' —  lb.  227. 12»-  b,  13:  ne  mylnum  nis  alyfed  to  eornenne  ne  on 
huntab  to  ridennc  ne  nan  unalyfedlic  weorc  to  wyrcenne. 

bebeodan.  command: 
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(1)  Uninflected: 
Mlf.  Horn.  II.  398b  l- 2:  fortSan  5e  us  is  beboden,  Surh  gewrite  <5a?re  ealdan  as, 

of-iittan  and  fortredan  tSa  gewilnigendlican  lustas. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  206.16:  of  eallum  Son,  oe  on  halgum  bocura  beboden  is  to  kealdanne 

-  161.27:  nil  ex  omnibus,  quae  in  .  .  .  Uteris  facienda  cognoverat  (or  final?). 

Boeth.  40.10:  to  Sara  weorce  o'e  me  beboden  w&$  to  wyrcanne  =  0  (or  final?). 

—  lb.  40.24:  Ne  maeg  he  .  .  .  nan  Sara  Singa  wyrcan  oe  him  beboden  is  to 
wyrcenne  -  0  (or  final?). 

Differentiation  of  the  Two  Infinitives. 

If  now  we  seek  to  discover  what  determines  the  use  of  the  inflected  or  of 
the  uninflected  form  of  the  infinitive  as  the  subject  of  active  verbs,  the  answer 
is  clear  in  the  case  of  the  verbs  having  only  the  inflected  form  as  subject.     In 
the  majority  of  instances  the  finite  verb  is  made  up  of  the  appropriate  form 
of  beon  or  Syncan  plus  an  adjective  (or  occasionally  plus  an  adverb  or  a  noun) 
that  is  usually  followed  by  the  dative  (or  occasionally  by  the  genitive)  case  of 
nouns  and  naturally  by  the  inflected  infinitive  when  the  adjective  is  modified 
by  an  infinitive;  hence,  even  when  not  immediately  modifying  the  adjective., 
but  when  used  as  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb,  the  infinitive  is  by  the  indirect  in- 
fluence of  the  adjective  attracted  from  the  logically  expected  nominative  form, 
that  is,  the  uninflected  infinitive,  into  the  dative  form,  that  is,  the  inflected 
infinitive.     In  the  prose  Gen.  2.18'  (Nix  na  god  Sisum  men  ana  to  wunienne  = 
Non  est  bnnum  hominem  esse  solum)  and  in  the  Chron.  173°,  1048  Eb  (for  o'an 
him    urns  lafi  to  amyrrenw   his  agenne  folgatS),  for    instance,  we  see   the 
transforming  influence  of  the  dative-governing  adjectives,  god  and  lad.    Of 
course,  as  already  stated,  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  infinitive 
was  intended  by  the  writer  to  modify  the  adjective  or  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
finite  verb.     Most  of  the  remaining  verbs  of  the  group  are  such  as  habitually 
govern  a  dative  (or  occasionally  a  genitive),  and  this  oblique  regimen  is,  as  in 
the  case  of  beon  or  Syncan  plus  an  adjective,  strong  enough  to  cause  the  infini- 
tive to  be  inflected  when  used  as  a  subject,  —  a  result  the  more  easily  brought 
about  by  the  circumstance  that  these  verbs  are  in  most  instances  impersonal, 
and  that  the  infinitive  usually  follows  rather  than  precedes  the  finite  verb. 
For  example,  in  Greg.  237.11  (sua  dereS  eac  hwilum  sumum  monnum  o"«t  soo" 
to  gehierenne  =  178.25:  ita  nonnunquam  quibusdam  audita  vera  nocuerunt)  and 
in  AZ\$.  L.  S.  XXXVI.  183  (unc  bam  mag  helpan  to  kcebbennc  Sis  an),  we  see 
the  same  sort  of  transforming  influence  exercised  by  the  dative-governing 
verbs,  derian  and  helpan.     Moreover,  because  of  its  frequent  postposition,  the 
infinitive  is  often  in  close  proximity  to  the  transforming  adjective  or  verb. 
Occasionally,  too,  out  of  analogy  to  these  dative-governing  verbal  phrases,  a 
verb  that  does  not  govern  a  dative  has  an  inflected  infinitive  as  its  subject, 
as  has  beon  in  Mat.  20.23,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  frequently  recurring 
beon  plus  a  dative-governing  adjective. 

A3  to  the  verbs  having  only  the  uninflected  infinitive  as  subject,  it  seems 
natural  that  becuman  in  the  sense  of  '  happen '  and  geweorSan  with  the  same 
meaning  should  have  the  uninflected  infinitive  as  subject,  since  there  is  no 
factor  to  cause  inflection. 
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That  we  have  an  uninflected  infinitive  as  subject  to  beon  plus  softv  is 
probably  due  to  the  great  distance  separating '  the  infinitive  from  the  verbal 
phrase. 

That  geSyncan  in  the  sense  of  'seem  good'  has  for  its  subject  the  uninflected 
instead  of  the  inflected  infinitive  seems  to  contravene  the  general  explanation 
given  of  the  inflected  infinitive  above;  and  it  may  be  an  exception  that  proves 
the  rule,  though  I  doubt  this.  To  me  the  explanation  seems  rather  this: 
4  seem  good '  is  only  occasionally  the  sense  of  geSyncan;  moreover,  the  infini- 
tive both  in  the  Latin  original  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  separated  from  the 
principal  verb  by  a  number  of  words;  in  brief,  geSyncan  had  but  slight  datival 
force  to  transmit  to  the  infinitive,  ami  this  little  was  evaporated  in  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  infinitive. 

Gelystan,  we  may  suppose,  merely  follows  the  general  rule  of  the  simplex, 
lystan,  which  latter  habitually  though  not  invariably  has  an  uninflected  infini- 
tive as  its  subject. 

When  we  turn  to  the  group  of  verbs  having  now  the  inflected  and  now  the 
uninflected  infinitive  as  the  subject,  we  find  that  the  group  as  a  whole  is  true 
to  the  general  principles  already  stated,  with  only  two  apparent,  if  not  real, 
exceptions,  aliefan  and  lystan,  each  of  which  is,  as  stated,  found  oftener  with 
uninflected  than  with  the  inflected  infinitive,  lystan  far  oftener.    The 
d:itival  sense  in  aliefan,  though  not  so  strong  as  in  derian,  hclpan,  etc.,  is  still 
rang  that  its  having  an  uninflected  infinitive  for  subject  occasions  sur- 
each  time  until  I  place  the  examples  with  uninflected  infinitives  side  by 
side  with  those  having  the  inflected,  and  discover  that,  with  one  exception  (L. 
6.0"),  in  the  former  examples,  the  infinitive,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  perceptibly 
farther  removed  from  the  finite  verb  (aliefan)  than  in  the  latter  examples;  and 
that,  of  the  ten  examples  of  the  uninflected  infinitive,  five  (Mk.  3.4b-  °,  L.  6.9"' bl ") 
occur  tn  two  series  of  three  infinitives  each,  in  one  of  which  series  the  first  infini- 
Mk.  3.4*)  is  inflected,  —  a  fact  that  seems  to  indicate  that  the  degree  of 
?paration '  from  the  principal  verb  is  an  appreciable  factor  as  to  the  inflection 
the  infinitive.     Of  course,  it  is  open  to  one  to  claim  that,  in  a  series  of  the 
sort  under  discussion,  the  to  is  carried  over  as  it  were  to  the  succeeding  infini- 
tives, or,  to  put  it  differently,  that  the  presence  of  to  with  the  first  infinitive 
accounts  for  the  lack  of  inflection  in  the  succeeding  infinitives  rather  than  the 
distance  of  the  latter  from  the  finite  verb.    This  claim  seems  improbable, 
however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  eighteen2  series  the  inflected  infinitive  is 
followed  by  the  inflected,  while  in  only  six1  series  is  the  inflected  followed  by 
the  uninflected;  and  that  in  the  former  series,  as  a  rule,  the  co-ordinated  infini- 
tives are  appreciably  closer  to  each  other  and,  therefore,  to  the  principal  verb 
than  in  the  latter  series.     Again,  this  claim  seems  improbable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  with  the  verb  under  discussion,  aliefan,  we  habitually  find  the  single 


■  Separation  from  it*  governing  verb,  its  adjective,  or  its  noun,  a*  we  shall  see  later  in  Chapter*  II,  XI,  ami 
XI! I.  likewise  tends  to  the  Ion  of  inflection  on  the  part  of  the  infinitive.  We  thus  Lave  four  additional  illustra- 
tion* of  the  principle  so  happily  stated  by  Professor  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  in  his  Sbtdit*  in  Bnglith  Syntax,  p.  60: 
"  Other  illustrations  of  the  general  principle  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  outline  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
reader.  Enough  have  been  given.  I  believe,  to  show  that  a  dominant  characteristic  of  English  syntax,  a  char- 
acteristic  that  differentiate"  it  sharply  from  the  syntax  of  Latin,  is  its  insistent  tendency  to  operate  at  close 
quarters,  to  span  only  limited  areas,  and  to  make  its  laws  of  concord  depend  not  no  much  on  logic  as  on  proximity. 
English  syntax  is  essentially  a  syntax  of  short  circuits." 

•  Given  is  the  notes  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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infinitive  uninfected  if  remote  from  the  principal  verb,  but  inflected  if  near  it. 
One  exception  does  occur  with  aliefan:  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  have  the 
uninfected  infinitive,  don,  in  Luke  6.0*  (alyfS  on  restedsegum  wet  don,  oboe 
yfele;  sawle  hale  gedon,  hwseo'er  5e  forspillan?  =  si  licet  sabbatis  benefacere  an 
male,  animam  salvam  facere,  an  perdere?),  but  the  inflected  infinitive,  to  donne, 
in  the  almost  identical  passage  of  Mark  3.4*  (AlyfS  restedagum  wel  to  donne, 
hweoer  oe  yfele?  sawla  gehoelan,  hweoer  fie  forspillan  =  Licet  sabbatis  bene- 
facere, an  mate?  animam  salvam  facere,  an  perdere?) ;  for,  while  the  infinitive 
is  one  word  further  removed  from  the  principal  verb  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  passage,  that  alone  hardly  accounts  for  the  difference  in  translation. 
Perhaps  the  confusion  is  partially  due  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  adverb 
wel  in  Anglo-Saxon  or  of  the  datival  verb,  benefacere,  in  Latin.  Another  prob- 
able factor  in  the  twofold  construction  with  aliefan  is  its  double  regimen  (with 
an  accusative  and  a  dative)  when  transitive,  for,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
chapter,  double  regimen  is,  with  many  verbs,  a  prolific  source  of  confusion 
between  the  uninflected  infinitive  and  the  inflected  infinitive  in  the  objective 
function. 

In  the  single  example  of  the  uninflected  infinitive  as  subject  of  beon  plus 
betere  (Mk.  9.47)  and  in  the  two  of  beon  plus  selre  (Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  101. 3321  \ 
Mlf.  L.  S.  XXV.  144b),  the  distance  of  the  infinitive  from  the  verb  phrase 
doubtless  contributes  to  the  lack  of  inflection,  for,  with  selre,  the  first  of  the  two 
infinitives  in  a  series  (/Elf.  L.  S.  XXV.  144')  is  inflected,  while  the  second, 
with  an  adverb  preceding,  i<?  uninflected.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  in  Matthew 
18.9  we  have  the  inflected  infinitive  with  beon  plus  betere  although  the  infinitive 
is  as  far  removed  from  the  verb  phrase  as  in  Mark  9.47;  but  in  the  other  ex- 
amples the  infinitive  is  very  near  the  verb. 

In  the  example  of  fremman  (fremian),  '  help/  with  an  inflected  infinitive  as 
subject  (Mat.  19.10),  we  have  what  we  should  naturally  expect.  That,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  we  find  the  uninflected  infinitive,  gedon,  in  /Elf.  Horn.  I. 
394™,  with  only  two  words  intervening  between  it  &\\&fremede,  is  probably  due 
to  the  confusion  of  meaning  between  fremman  (fremian)  in  the  sense  of  '  effect ' 
and  in  the  sense  of '  benefit,'  and  to  the  consequent  double  regimen  of  fremman 
(with  an  accusative  or  a  dative).  In  the  two  passages  in  question,  fremman 
(fremian)  clearly  has  the  latter  of  the  two  meanings. 

Of  the  seven  examples  of  the  uninfected  infinitive  with  gebyrian,  one  (L. 
11.42b)  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  two  infinitives  with  several  words  intervening 
between  the  infinitives.  One  (L.  12.12)  precedes  the  finite  verb  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  corresponds  to  an  accusative  and  predicative  infinitive  in  the 
Latin  original.  Two  (L.  24.26',b)  are  appreciably  separated  from  the  finite 
verb.  One  (Mat.  18.33)  is  near  the  finite  verb,  but  translates  a  Latin 
accusative  and  predicative  infinitive,  and  may  itself  be  considered  an  instance 
of  the  predicative  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  may  the  remaining  two  (L. 
15.32*  b).  Personally,  however.  I  believe  that,  in  Mat.  18.33  and  in  L. 
15.32*  b,  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive  is  subjective,  but  I  doubt  not  that 
the  Latin  accusative-with-infinitive  construction,  present  in  the  passage 
from  Matthew  and  in  three  other  passages  with  gebyrian  in  Luke,  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  absence  of  inflection  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  twofold  meaning  of  gebyrian  ('  happen '  and  '  l>e  fitting ')  in  part 
accounts  for  the  use  of  the  two  infinitives. 
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Of  the  eleven  examples  of  the  uninflected  infinitive  as  subject  of  gedqfenian, 
two  (Bede  74.22,342.18)  are  very  near  the  finite  verb,  but  correspond,  the  former 
to  a  Latin  accusative  and  infinitive  and  the  latter  to  a  Latin  noun  in  the  accusa- 
tive, and  the  latter  may  be  a  predicative  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Two  (/El/. 
Horn.  II.  318,n,  and  Ml/.  L.  S.  240.31)  are  each  the  second  in  a  series  of  two 
infinitives  in  each  of  which  series  the  first  infinitive  is  inflected,  and  the  second 
is  appreciably  separated  from  the  first.  The  remaining  seven  are  separated 
from  the  finite  verb.  But  the  datival  force  of  the  verb,  gedafenian,  occasionally 
is  stronger  than  the  influence  of  separation,  as  in  /Elf.  L.  S.  240.30,  XXIII  B. 
238b,  in  each  of  which  we  have  the  inflected  infinitive  despite  the  separation  of 
infinitive  from  finite  verb.  In  the  remaining  sixteen  examples  of  the  inflected 
infinitive,  the  infinitive  is  very  near  the  finite  verb,  usually  in  immediate  juxta- 
position therewith. 

In  the  single  instance  of  an  uninflected  infinitive  as  the  subject  of  gdician 
(L.  12.32),  the  infinitive  is  separated  from  the  verb,  but  by  only  two  words. 
In  one  of  the  three  instances  of  the  subjective  inflected  infinitive  {Oros.  106.24), 
the  infinitive  is  separated  from  the  verb  by  ten  words;  in  the  other  two  the 
infinitive  is  in  close  proximity. 

In  one  instance  of  the  uninflected  infinitive  as  subject  of  lician  (Bede  276.12), 
the  infinitive  phrase  corresponds  to  a  Latin  accusative  and  infinitive,  and  we 
may  possibly  have  the  same  idiom  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In  another  instance  of  the 
uninflected  infinitive  (Ml/.  L.  S.  308.32),  the  infinitive  is  the  second  of  a  series 
of  two  infinitives  the  first  of  which  is  inflected,  and  is  considerably  removed 
from  the  second.  In  the  four  instances  of  the  inflected  infinitive,  the  infinitive 
is  near  the  finite  verb,  in  two  instances  in  immediate  juxtaposition. 

That  the  original  idiom  with  lystan  was  the  uninflected  infinitive  is  evident. 
Only  the  uninflected  infinitive  is  found  in  the  poetry  (7  examples).  In  a  total, 
in  prose  and  in  poetry,  of  about  65  examples,  61  are  uninflected,  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  in  a  majority  of  these  cases,  in  both  poetry  and  prose,  the  infini- 
tive is  in  close  proximity  to,  in  many  instances  in  juxtaposition  with,  the  finite 
verb  (lystan).  But  why  have  we  with  this  verb  the  uninflected  rather  than  the 
inflected  infinitive,  especially  when  the  infinitive  is  so  often  so  near  the  finite 
verb,  and  when,  on  a  first  glance,  lystan  seems  in  sense  so  closely  akin  to  what 
for  lack  of  a  better  word  I  have  termed  the  datival  verbs  ?  The  answer  seems 
to  be  that  the  kinship  is  in  reality  not  so  close  as  it  appears,  for,  while  the 
datival  verbs  often  govern  a  dative,  lystan  seldom  does  so:  on  the  contrary,  as 
is  well  known,  it  governs  habitually  the  accusative  of  the  person  and  the  geni- 
tive of  the  thing.  It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  its  subjective  infinitive 
should  be,  as  it  almost  always  is,  uninflected.  The  surprise  is  rather  that  we 
find,  in  four  instances  (Oros.  102.25;  Sold.  14.23,  59.33'1  b),  the  inflected  infini- 
tive as  subject,  —  a  fact  that  may  be  partially  due  to  the  disturbing  influence 
of  the  comparative  adverb  *  immediately  preceding  the  infinitive  in  each  ex- 
ample, but  more  largely,  perhaps,  to  the  double  regimen  of  lystan  (an  accusative, 
occasionally  a  dative,  of  the  person  and  a  genitive  of  the  thing). 

In  the  single  example  of  an  uninflected  infinitive  as  the  subject  of  anhagian 
(Greg.  289.16),  the  infinitive  is  removed  by  three  words  from  its  verb.  Even 
greater  separation,  however,  fails  to  withstand  the  datival  force  of  anhagian  in 


1  The  compmtive  adverb  hu  no  such  disturbing  influence  la  Solil,  42.4*  b. 
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Solil.  65.10  and  in  /Elf.  Horn.  I.  4481 3.     In  the  remaining  examples  the  inflected 
infinitive  is  in  close  proximity  to  anhaglan. 

To  sum  up  the  matter:  verbs  and  verbal  phrases  that  govern  a  dative  (or 
occasionally  a  genitive)  normally  have  the  inflected  infinitive  as  subject,  es- 
pecially if  the  infinitive  is  near  its  principal  verb.  But  occasionally  even  with 
these  verbs  we  have  an  uninflected  infinitive  as  subject,  the  lack  of  inflection 
I  due  partly  to  remoteness  of  the  infinitive  from  the  finite  verb,  whether 
the  infinitive  occurs  singly  or  in  a  series;  partly  to  the  appearance  of  the  accu- 
sative with  an  infinitive  in  the  Latin  original;  and  partly  to  the  analogical 
influence  of  the  verbs  that  naturally  take  an  uninflected  infinitive  as  subject. 
Other  verbs  than  these  habitually  take  the  uninflected  infinitive  as  subject; 
but  here,  too,  the  analogical  influence  is  at  times  strongly  at  work,  beon,  for 
instance,  having  as  subject  the  inflected  infinitive  out  of  analogy  to  beon  plus  a 
dative-governing  adjective.  Still  other  disturbing  factors  are  diversity  of 
meaning  in  the  principal  verb,  as  in  j 'rem man,  gebyrimi,  geiveorSan,  geSyncan; 
and  double  regimen  of  the  principal  verb,  as  in  aliefan,  fremman,  and  lystan. 

With  the  passive  verbs  the  differentiation  between  the  two  infinitives  seems 
to  rest  upon  the  same  principle  as  with  the  active  verbs.  As  before,  the  inflected 
infinitive  occurs  dominantly  with  the  datival  verbs:  aliefan,  and  Sencan  or 
Syncan  plus  an  adjective  or  adverb.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  the  unin- 
flected infinitive  occurs  as  subject  of  these  verbs,  the  infinitive  is  appreciably 
removed  from  the  principal  verb.  When  the  inflected  infinitive  is  used,  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  infinitive  is  in  close  proximity  to,  usually  in  juxtaposition 
with,  the  chief  verb,  the  exceptions  to  the  last  statement,  with  aliefan,  being 
Bl.  Horn.  137.15  and  Mat.  12.12,  19.3,  in  which  several  words  intervene  be- 
tween infinitive  and  verb;  and  Wulf.  227.12b,  13,  and  285.13,  in  which  we 
have  the  second  and  third  infinitives  of  a  series  inflected  as  well  as  the  first. 
The  passive  verb  seems,  therefore,  to  project  its  influence,  in  the  case  of  aliefan, 
somewhat  further  than  does  the  active. 

The  inflected  infinitive  after  kefan  (Boeth.  42.9)  may  be  final  rather  than 
subjective;  in  either  case  the  inflection  is  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
gerund  in  the  Latin  original. 

That  in  Late  West-Saxon  the  inflected  infinitive  is  found  with  forgiefan 
(£lf.  L.  S.  XXIX.  134*-  b)  and  (ge)sellan  (Mat.  13.11)  is  not  surprising. 

That  both  infinitives  are  found  as  subject  with  bebeodan  may  be  due  to  the 
double  regimen  of  this  verb,  which  governs  a  dative  of  the  person  and  an  accusa- 
tive of  the  thing,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  has  as  object  each 
infinitive.  But  each  of  these  inflected  infinitives  may  be  considered  final;  and 
one  (Bede  206.16)  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  gerundive  of  the  Latin 
original. 

This  theory  that  the  inflected  infinitive  as  subject  in  Anglo-Saxon  is 
largely  due  to  attraction,  seems  to  me  supported,  if  not  confirmed,  by  what 
happened  to  the  infinitive  in  New  Testament  Greek.  In  his  Syntax  of  the 
Moods  art'}  Tenses  in  New  Testament  Greek,  Professor  E.  D.  Burton  devotes 
§§  404-405  to  "The  Infinitive  with  rr>?  as  Subject  or  Object."  Here  we 
read:  "The  Infinitive  with  tov  is  used  even  as  the  subject  of  a  finite 
verb   or   as  the  object  of  transitive  verbs  which  regularly  take  a  direct 
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object.  This  is  a  wide  departure  from  classical  usage,  and  indicates 
that  the  sense  of  the  genitive  character  of  the  article  ro5  before  the 
Infinitive  was  partly  lost  in  later  Greek.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  this  use  of  the 
Infinitive  with  tov  is  (me/)  perhaps  in  such  usages  as  appear  in  Luke  17:1; 
1  Cor.  16:4;  and  still  more  in  such  as  that  in  Luke  4:10.  In  Luke  17:1 
the  genitive  is  apparently  suggested  by  the  idea  of  hindering  or  avoiding  in  the 
adjective  MSnrar;  in  1  Cor.  16:4  it  is  the  adjective  a£u>r  which  gives  occa- 
sion to  the  genitive  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  Infinitive  seems  to  be  logically  the 
subject  of  the  copulative  verb,  the  adjective  being  the  predicate.  Whether 
this  construction  represents  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  or  whether 
the  expression  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  impersonal  one,  the  Infinitive 
being  dependent  on  the  predicate  adjective,  cannot  with  confidence  be  de- 
cided. Such  usages  as  Luke  4:10  and  5:7  doubtless  owe  their  origin  to  the 
same  mental  procesB  by  which  a  clause  introduced  by  am  came  to  stand  as 
the  object  of  a  verb  of  exhorting.  Ps.  Sol.  2:28  compared  with  Luke  12:45 
is  also  suggestive.  It  is  doubtless  the  idea  of  hindering  in  x/»on^..>  that  gives 
to  tin-  genitive  in  the  former  passage;  in  the  latter  the  Infinitive  is 
a  direct  object." 

Again,  this  explanation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflected  infinitive  as  subject 
seems  to  me  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  Slavic  languages,  after  verbs 
and  verbal  phrases  that  govern  a  dative,  we  frequently  have  a  dative-with- 
infinitive  instead  of  an  accusative-with-infinitive  construction:  see  Chapter  IX 
and  section  ix  of  Chapter  XVI. 

The  chief  support  of  the  theory,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
.  as  we  shall  see  iu  Chapter  XVI,  section  i,  the  theory  applies  to  the 
Germanic  languages  as  a  whole. 

The  foregoing  attempt  at  differentiating  the  two  forms  of  the  infinitive  as 
subject  is,  I  believe,  almost  entirely  my  own.  Of  the  influence  of  attraction 
upon  the  infinitive  in  New  Testament  Greek  and  in  the  Slavic  languages,  I 
did  not  become  aware  until  after  I  had  worked  out  the  theory  above  given  as 
to  the  subjective  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon,  while  1  was  hunting  for  confirma- 
uf  that  theory  in  the  kindred  Indo-Germanic  languages.  Dr.  Van  Draat, 
in  his  "  The  Infinitive  with  and  without  Preceding  to,"  says  nothing  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  Dr.  Kellner,  in  his  "  Abwechselung  und  Tautologie,"  gives  several 
examples  of  the  interchange  of  uninfected  and  inflected  infinitive  in  Middle 
English,  which  he  believes  due  to  a  more  or  less  conscious  striving  after  variety, 
but  he  says  nothing  of  the  interchange  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Professor  C.  A.  Smith, 
in  his  Studies  in  English  Syntax,  pp.  41-42,  has  an  interesting  note  on  the 
interchange  of  simple  and  prepositional  infinitive  after  auxiliaries  in  Shakespeare, 
in  which  he  discusses  the  influence  upon  the  infinitive  of  proximity  to  the  chief 
verb,  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon  or  of  the  subjective 
infinitive  in  Shakespeare.  Professor  Einenkel,  in  his  "  Der  Infinitiv  im  Mittel- 
englischen,"  p.  84,  speaks  of  the  confusion  between  a  subjective  infinitive  and 
an  infinitive  dependent  on  an  adjective  in  Middle  English  as  follows:  "  1st  das 
infinitivische  subject  eines  adjectivs  von  einem  objectsnomen  begleitet,  so  tritt 
in  den  meisten  fallen  eine  kreuzung  ein  mit  dem  unter  dem  infinitiv  des  zweckes 
verzeichneten  belege:  he  is  good  to  see  (love  etc.),  das  heisst,  das  objectsnomen 
u  ir-1  nun  subject  gemaeht,  wiihreud  das  fruhere  infinitivische  subject  eine  func- 
tion erhalt,  die  einem  gewohnlichen  zwecksinfinitiv  zum  verwechseln  ahnelt;  " 
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but  he  does  not  discuss  the  confusion  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Professor  Kenyon,  in 
his  The  Syntax  of  the  Infinitive  in  Chaucer,  pp.  49-50,  quotes  the  preceding 
statement  by  Einenkel,  and  adds  this  interesting  comment :  "  Einenkel  does 
not  here  distinguish  very  clearly  between  the  simple  and  prepositional  infinitive, 
but  his  examples  show  that  he  has  the  latter  in  mind.  My  collections  from 
O.  E.  [=■  A.  S.]  are  not  sufficient  to  test  thoroughly  his  assumption  that  the 
prepositional  infinitive  as  subject  in  this  construction  is  the  original  syntax 
(or,  what  is  equivalent,  the  simple  infinitive,  later  replaced  by  the  preposi- 
tional). But  certain  considerations  seem  to  point  to  the  zwecksinfinitiv  as  the 
original  construction."  Dr.  Kenyon  then  details  his  reasons  for  his  belief  in 
the  priority  of  the  final  use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  with  adjectives  to  the  sub- 
jective use  with  verbal  phrases,  which  are  too  long  for  quotation  in  full,  but 
which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  "  The  original  function  of 
the  prepositional  infinitive  in  0.  E.  was  to  denote  purpose,  and  (according  to 
Kohler,  p.  47,  §  10)  it  was  so  used  first  with  nouns  and  adjectives."  (2)  The 
use  of  the  uninflected  infinitive  as  subject  is  rare  in  Beowulf  and  in  Alfred. 
(3)  The  inflected  infinitive  with  verb  phrases  is  so  often  ambiguous  in  Beowulf 
and  in  Alfred  that  the  number  of  examples  in  which  the  infinitive  is  clearly 
subjective  is,  Dr.  Kenyon  thinks,  decidedly  smaller  than  that  of  the  examples 
in  which  the  inflected  infinitive  is  complementary  to  adjective  or  noun.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  complete  statistics  given  by  me  will  enable  one  confidently  to 
decide  the  question  propounded  by  Dr.  Kenyon.  But  my  own  belief  is  that 
the  use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  as  subject  of  verba!  phrases  is  probably  con- 
temporaneous with  the  use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  as  the  complement  of  an 
adjective,  for  in  each  use  it  is  found  in  the  poetry  and  in  the  more  original 
prose  as  well  as  in  the  translations  and  in  the  later  prose.  Moreover,  while, 
as  stated  at  the  outset  of  Chapter  I,  the  use  of  the  infinitive  is  ambiguous  in 
a  number  of  examples,  the  number  of  ambiguous  examples  seems  smaller  to  me 
than  to  Dr.  Kenyon. 

B.    THE  PASSIVE  INFINITIVE. 

The  passive  infinitive  is  occasionally  found  as  the  subject  of  these  active 

verbs:  — 

beon,  be,  plus  an  adjective.  gelimpan,  happen, 

gebyrun,  befitting.  lystan,  please. 

gedafenian,  befitting. 

As  the  examples  quoted  below  show,  the  passive  infinitive  is  made  up  of  beon 
plus  the  past  participle,  and  the  infinitive  part  of  the  phrase  is  never  inflected, 
although  the  participle  part  occasionally  is. 

The  examples  in  full  are :  — 

beon,  be,  plus  an  adjective: 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  438,  439:  rihilic  is  me  swa  besmitenre  fram  Sinre 
claenan  ungewemmednysse  beon  ascirod  and  fram  aworpen. 

Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  101 .322":  selre  tSe  biS  anegede  faran  to  heofonan  rice, 
oonne  mid  twam  eagum  beon  aworpen  on  ece  susle.  [Cf.  Mat.  18.9b:  betere  oe 
ys  mid  anum  eagan  on  life  to  ganne,  oonne  ou  si  mid  twam  asend  on  helle  fyr, 
-  bonum  tibi  est  cum  uno  oculo  in  vitam  intrare,  quam  duos  oculos  habentem 
mitti  in  gehennam  ignis.! 
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gebyrian,  be  fitting* 

L.  13.16:  ne  gebyrede  hyre  beon  unbunden  of  Sissum  bende  on  restedsege? 

-  filiam  .  .  .  non  oportuit  solin  a  vinculo  isto  die  sabbati? —  76. 17.25:  JEryst 
him  gebyreS  tSset  he  fela  o"inga  Tiolige,  and  beon  fram  Sisse  cneorysse  aworpen 

-  Primum  autem  oportet  ilium  multa  pati,  et  reprobari  a  generatione  hac. 

gedafenian,  befitting: 

.Elf.  L.S.  XXX.  125:  swa  oe  eac  gedafena 5  to  efstenne  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  beon 
gecoslnod. 

gelimpan,  happen: 

Bede   382.13:   8a    gelamp    him  .  .  .  burh    reliquias  .  .  .  gehaeledne    beon 

-  2S0.3:   contigit  eum  .  .  .  per  .  .  .  reliquias  sanari. 
lystan,  please: 

Wcerf.  287.14:  Sa  fiuhte  hire,  Saet  hire  lyste  beon  to  5am  msgdenum  geSeoded 

-  348  C:  Quibus  ilia  cum  admisceri  appeteret. 

For  the  subjective  infinitive  in  the  other  Germanic  languages,  see  Chapter 
XVI,  section  i. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  Subjective  Infinitive  in  a  Series.  —  In  the  following  passages,  quoted  on  the  pages 
indicated,  we  have  a  series  of  infinitives  in  which  the  first  is  inflected,  but  the  succeeding  is 
not:  .Elf.  Horn.  II.  318m  »•",  p.  16;  Mlf.  L.  S.  240.30,  31,  p.  16;  ib.  308.30,  32,  p.  17;  ifc.XXV. 
144*-  b,  p.  15;  Mk,  3.4*- be,  p.  14;  L.  11.42*-  b,  p.  15.  In  the  following  passages  we  have  a 
series  of  infinitives  in  which  each  infinitive  is  inflected:  —  (1)  with  active  verbs:  Boeth. 
139.29,30;  Orrg.  15l.8b,  9*-b;  ib.  203.17,  18;  tb. 217.12*-";  (hot. 44.14*b;  Solil.  32.16* b; ib. 
59.33*-  b;  War/.  334.22,  23;  Baud.  10.3*-  b;  Mlf.  Horn.  I.  362b  «■»,  II.  444b  >• «;  Mlf.  L.  S. 
XXIII  B.  228*-b;  Wvlf.  211.24*-b;  ib.  24l.21*-b;  Minor  Prose:  Cato  63*- b;  Poems:  Ps. 
117.8*- b;  ib.  117.9*- b;  —(2)  with  passive  verbs:  Wulf.  227.12*- b,  13;  ib,  285.12,  13.— It 
seems  useless  to  give  the  series  in  which  each  infinitive  is  uninfected. 

2.  The  Infinitive  Occasionally  Alternates  with  a  Clause,  as  in  Oros.  106.24,  quoted  on  p.  16 
above;  JSlf.  Horn.  I.  164',  quoted  on  p.  8;  Mat.  19.24,  quoted  on  p.  11;  and  L.  17.25  (pas- 
sive infinitive),  quoted  on  p.  27.  Dr  Kellner,  in  his  "  Abweehselung  und  Tautologie,"  p.  6, 
cites  the  passage  from  Orosius  (but  uot  the  others),  and  seems  to  consider  it  an  example  of  con- 
scious variation  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  it  may  be;  but  to  me  the  variation  in  each  of 
the  examples  that  I  here  cite  seems  due  to  chance  rather  than  to  conscious  art. 

3.  The  Infinitive  Alternates  with  a  Noun  in  Wulf.  196.7  (tSas  lyfta  and  windas  he  astyrao" 
to  tSan  swine,  tS«t  mannum  SincO  heora  deaS  leofra,  Sonne  Bone  egesan  to  gehyranne)  and  in 
Bl.  Horn.  137.15  (quoted  on  p.  19). 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  OBJECTIVE   INFINITIVE. 

A.    THE  ACTIVE  INFINITIVE. 

1.    With  Active  Finite  Verb. 

The  active  infinitive  as  the  Object  of  an  active  \'erb  occurs  about  323S 
times.  The  objective  infinitive  is  more  commonly  uninflected  than  inflected, 
there  being  2709  examples  of  the  former  to  529  of  the  latter.  Of  the  total  of 
3238  examples  of  the  objective  infinitive,  about  508  occur  in  the  poetry,  of 
which  491  examples  are  uninflected  and  17  are  inflected.  As  to  the  prose,  the 
objective  use  of  the  infinitive  is  found  in  Early  West  Saxon  and  in  Late  West 
Saxon,  in  the  more  original  prose  as  well  as  in  the  translations  from  the  Latin. 

The  objective  infinitive,  whether  uninflected  or  inflected,  normally  follows 
the  finite  verb,  but  in  each  form  occasionally  precedes  it,  both  in  prose  and  in 
poetry.  With  the  uninflected  infinitive,  pre-position  is  found  nearly  150 
times  in  the  prose  out  of  a  total  of  2216  and  about  115  times  in  the  poems  out  of 
a  total  of  491.  In  the  prose,  pre-position  is  not  infrequently  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  Latin  original  the  infinitive  precedes  the  finite  verb,  as  in  Bcde  412.26 
(he  6a  his  geferum  .  .  .  brytian  gemde  =  298,25 :  prodesse  curabat)  and  ib. 
426.3  (ic  oft  scecgan  kerde  =  305.16:  de  .  .  .  tormentibus  .  .  .  narrari  .  .  . 
aitdivi) ;  occasionally  to  the  fact  that  the  infinitive  occurs  in  a  dependent  clause, 
as  in  Mlj.  L.  S.  286.62  (Sonne  we  bee  rsedao"  otStSe  rcedan  gehyraS)  and  ib.  502.255 
(5a  halgan  6e  he  ealre  worulde  .  .  .  onwreon  gemi/nte).  But  neither  of  these 
two  influences  is  strong  enough  to  counteract  the  general  tendency  to  post- 
position, which  is  frequently  found  under  such  conditions,  as  in  Weerf.  207.4 
(se  bera  .  .  . ,  oone  he  gewunode  for  bilewitnesse  brooor  cigan  =  252  C4:  vocare 
consueverat)  and  ib.  84.18  (he  ongan  .  .  .  iveopan  =  209  A*:  fiere  .  .  .  capit). 
In  the  poetry,  pre-position  is  relatively  more  frequent  than  in  the  prose,  and 
seems  to  be  due  in  many  cases  to  the  exigencies  of  meter,  the  infinitive  often 
carrying  the  alliterating  letter,  as  in  Beow.  3095  (worn  eall  gesprsec  gomol  on 
gehob  and  eowic  gretan  het)  and  in  Gen.  1856  (oft  foet  he  Imlan  kcht  leoflic  wif 
to  his  selfes  sele).  No  doubt,  at  times,  both  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  pre-position 
is  used  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  passages  in  which  pre-position  of  the  uninflected 
infinitive  occurs,  arranged  in  alphabetic  sequence  of  the  governing  verb,  which  is  here  cited 
in  the  infinitive  form:  —  aginnan:  Ijaws  310,  II  Cnut,  c.  4;  — bebcodan  \bi-]:  Ju.  232; — 
don:  Mf.  L.  S.  214.90;  —  gehieran  [-€-,  -i-,  -y-]:  War}.  186.1;  MIS.  Horn.  II.  350*.  460'; 
MIS.  Hept.:  PreS-  to  Gen.  22.10;  Judges:  Epilogue,  p.  265,  I.  6;  Mlf.  L.  S.  286.62,  500.225, 
XXIII  B.  215;  Lace.  153,9;  Ps.  131.6;  —  gemed{e)mian:  Laws  410,  Judic.  Dei,  IV,  c.  3, 
5  2;  ib.  I  4;  —  gemyntan:  MIS.  L.  S.  502.255;  —  geseon:  Mlf.  Horn.  II.  186';  —  geswican: 
L.  5.4;  —  gieman  [-e-,  -y-}:  Bede  364.1,  412.26,  442.2;  — hatan:  Bcde  238.27,  308.14;  Greg. 
3.2;  Oros.  44.8,  96.18,  114.33,  122.1,  164.32,  168.27,  228.8*;  Chron.  91m,  897  A0;  Laws  46, 
.Elfred,  Intr.,  c.  49,  $  9*;  Bened.  15.8,  86.15;  Mart.  24.27,  46.25,  152.21,  218.23;  MIS.  Horn. 
I.  442'.  470',  478' »,  484*«,  508b  ;  II.  122b,  304b«,  384*  *  *,  480m;  MIS.  L.  S.  114.420,  154.112, 
190.365,  414.6,  484.194,  XXV.  130,  380;  Minor  Prose:  Nic.  511.14;  Beow.  674,  3095;  Gen. 
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1060.  1856;  Dan.  229;  Bl.  129,  862;  Ju.  161,  254,  303,  575,  579;  Gu.  1344,  1348;  And.  587; 
P:  50.18*;  H.  L.  12;  S.  «fc  S.  275;—  hicran  (-<-,  -i-,  -j,-):  Bede  348.26,  426.3,  430.12;  Oro«. 

156.9.  286.7;  Chron.  64b,  851  A;  War/,  2.16;  Minor  Prose:  Cato,  Zus&txe,  p.  53,  1.  21;  Beow. 
273.  532,  875;  Chr.  73;  And.  1176;  fftf.  83;  —  latan:  Oros.  258.18,  19;  296.29;  Bencd. 
110.19;  JFu//.  45.25;  —  mynlan:  Bl.  Horn.  223.11,  16;  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  13.167,  251; 
—  onginnan:  Bede  24.23,  34.19,  56.1,  56.16,  148.30,  154.34,  174.12,  182.8,  256.24,  286.22, 

288.10,  362.29,  454.15,  462.17,  466.22;  Boetk.  25.9,  91.2,  104.31;  Oros.  60.30,  62.2,  94.34, 
1066.  110.6,  116.28,  218.14,  262.16;  Laics  306,  I  Cnut,  c.  26,  j  1 ;  Warf.  14.14,  32.18,  290.7; 
Bl  Horn.  105.6,  221.8,  18;  Pr.  Gu.  IV.  27,  34;  XX.  33;  £lf-  Horn.  II.  13Sb,  472b,  5021, ', 
518";  .Elf.  L.  S.  32.118,  XXIII  B.  275,  532,  723,  XXXI.  1365;  A.  S.  Horn,  and  L.  S.  II. 
18.152;  Wulf.  191.9,  250.17,  255.9,  262.11;  Minor  Prose:  Apol.  27.12b  28;  Beow  244; 
Gen.  275.  298,  995,  1355,  1681,  2811,  2887;  Dan.  49,  170,  190,  539,  750;  Ju.  298;  El.  157, 
303,  306,  311,  570,  697,  849,  1067,  1163;  Gu.  533;  And.  1419;  Met.  25.69,  26.80;  Pi.  68.27, 
76.10.  77.2,  101.6,  106.36,  118.161,  138.16;  Rid.  29.11,  32.9,  55.10;  Jud.  42,  81;  PA.  188; 
Minor  Poems:  Cat.  73;  Doomsday  97;  D.  R.  73,  116;  Fallen  Angel*  78;  Har.  279;  Pharao 
3;  Prayers  III.  16;  —  secan:  Bl.  Horn.  167.2;  Wold.  A.  18,  20;  —  tilian:  Bl.  Horn.  165.31*-b; 
Met  10.22,  11.79;  —  Senean:  Bede  36.8;  Bocth.  93.31,  103.20;  Greg.  343.21;  Oros.  44.32, 
54.21,  78.30,  132.12,  150.12,  200.17,  230.2,  242.6,  258.15,  258.29;  Warf.  239.6;  Bened.  23.3; 
Minor  Prose:  Bened.  Of.:  62.24;  Beow.  355,  448,  541,  739,  800,  964,  1535;  Gen.  1274,  2891; 
Ex.  51;  Ju.  637;  El.  296;  Gu.  260,  274,  277,  298;  And.  150,  693;  Ps.  63.3,  88.22,  88.30, 
93.20*,  107.8,  118.91,  118.107,  118.109,  131.15,  1  li).7m,  149.8';  Charms  V,  C,  16,  17;  D.  R. 

Fallen  Angels  183,  208,  364;  Gnomic  Sayings  (Exeter  MS.)  116;  L.  P.  II.  25;  Maldon 
258,  316,  319. 

Pre-position  of  the  inflected  infinitive  is  found  only  about  half  a  dozen  times, 
all  in  prose:  Bede  2.58.8:  Ond  he  rehte  endebyrdnesse  lifea  aeteawde,  7  rihte 
Eastran  to  weorSianne  larde  =  204.20:  rectum  uiuendi  ordinem,  ritum  celebrandi 
paschae  canonicum  .  .  .  disseminabat;  Laws  102,  Ine  B,  c.  30:  Gif  man 
cyrliscne  mannan  flymanfeormienne  teo,  be  his  agenon  were  geladige  [hej  nine; 
&IJ.  L.  S.  530.704:  on  5am  fyrmestan  dagan  Se  decius  se  casere  to  rixianne 
begann;  Mlf.  Hept.:  Ex.  16.23:  gearwiao*  to  morgen,  o*set  ge  to  gearwienne 
hctbbon  =  quie  coguenda  sunt,  coquite;  Mat.  20.22:  Mage  gyt  drincan  Bone 
calic  oe  ic  to  drincenne  hcebbe  t  =»  Potestis  bibere  calicem  quern  ego  bibiturus  sum  f 
Lace.  58.27:  after  5am  spiwaS,  sona  him  to  gifanne  biddaS.  In  some  of  the 
foregoing  examples  {Bede  258.8  and  Ex.  16.23)  the  pre-positton  of  the  infini- 
tive is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  its  Latin  equivalent  precedes  the  finite 
verb;  in  some  {Mlf.  L.  S.  530.704),  to  the  fact  that  the  infinitive  occurs  in  a 
dependent  clause;  but,  as  a  rule,  neither  of  these  two  influences  overthrows 
the  normal  postposition,  as  is  evident  from  sentences  like  the  following,  which 
are  not  infrequent:  Bede  372.12:  Su  wast  Cset  ic  .  .  .  teolode  to  lifigenne  to 
.  .  .  be  bode  -  275.1:  ad  .  .  .  imperium  .  .  .  uiuere  studui;  /Elf.  L.  S.  XXV. 
36:  mete,  oe  moyses  forbead  godes  folce  to  Sicgenne. 

I  have  given  the  full  lists  of  the  pre-positive  infinitives  because  it  has  been 
claimed  by  some  that  pre-position  strongly  tends  to  the  use  of  the  uninflected 
infinitive,  and  postposition  to  the  use  of  the  inflected  form,  but,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  without  much  ground  for  the  claim :  see  the  section  on  the  differentiation 
of  the  two  objective  infinitives,  especially  of  the  infinitive  after  Senean. 

The  objective  infinitive  that  is  active  in  form,  whether  uninflected  or 
inflected,  seems  to  me  prevailingly,  if  not  exclusively,  active  in  sense.  Some/ 
however,  hold  that  the  uninflected  infinitive,  though  active  in  form,  is  passive 

1    lamg  them  are  Grirnra,  /.  c,  IV,  pp.  61-63;  Wilhelm.  J.  <..  p,  36;  Jolly.  I.  «..  pp.  163-164;  Bernhardt." 
L  e..  pp.  .5*3-354;  Steig,  I.  c,  p.  311:  Wolfing,'  I.  e..  II.  pp.  47.  189.  101;  Zeitlin.1  /.  c,  pp.  44-tS;  K.  KM  ' 
p.  7;  KeUorr.i  /.  c.  pp.  85.  97:  Wilmonns,  {.  c,  pp.  163-167.     On  the  whole,  these  scholar*  contend  that  tUo 
infinitive  after  the  verba  named  is  not  necessarily  but  preferably  to  be  considered  passive  in  sense. 
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in  sense,  after  verbs  of  commanding,  of  causing,  and  of  sense  perception,  in 
sentences  like  the  following:  Beouu  1920:  Htt  oa  up  beran  tetJelinga  gestreon; 
Bede  344.21,  22:  him  ondweardum  het  secgan  tSat  swefn  7  o"*et  leo6  singan  - 
260.17,b:  iussus  est  .  .  .  indicare  somnium  et  dicere  carmen; — And.  397:  Lai 
nu  geferian  floian  userne,  lid  to  lande;  Boelh.  133.25:  sume  he  loei  Sreagan  mid 
heardum  broce  -  113.142:  quosdam  remordet,  ne  longa  felicitate  luxurient: 
alios  duris  agitari,  ut  uirtutes  animi  patientiae  .  .  .  confirment;  /Elf.  L.  S. 
512.417:  se  .  .  .  man  let  Saer  rceran  .  .  .  cytan;  —  Bl.  Horn,  15.28:  we  nu 
gehyrdon  Ms  .  .  .  godspell  beforan  us  rcedan;  Chron,  199',  1066  E:  Ba  oe 
cyng  W.  geherde  Sat  seegen.  The  advocates  of  the  passive  interpretation  hold, 
of  course,  that  the  accusative  case  in  the  above  examples  is  the  subject  of  the 
infinitive,  while  their  opponents  *  consider  it  the  object  of  the  infinitive.  In 
favor  of  the  passive  interpretation  of  the  infinitive  are  these  facts :  that,  as  the 
examples  in  this  chapter  show,  very  frequently  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive 
active  in  form,  with  or  without  an  accompanying  accusative,  translates  a  Latin 
passive  infinitive  (with  or  without  an  accusative  subject)  and  not  infrequently 
a  passive  indicative;  and  that,  in  most  if  not  all  such  instances  of  the  infinitive 
after  these  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  infinitive,  though  active  in  form,  may  in 
modern  English  be  appropriately  rendered  by  the  passive  infinitive,  and  the 
accusative  rendered  as  the  subject  instead  of  the  object,  —  a  rendition  likewise 
possible  in  most  of  the  Germanic  languages.  But,  despite  this,  I  must  hold 
that,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  infinitive  in  this  idiom  habitually  seemed  active  in 
sense  as  in  form.  As  we  shall  see  later,  for  the  infinitive  that  is  passive  in  form 
as  well  as  in  sense,  in  nearly  all  its  uses,  the  Anglo-Saxon  at  first  had  next  to  no 
feeling,  and  was  very  slow  in  borrowing  it  from  the  Latin.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  Germanic  people  as  a  whole,  as  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  XVI. 
Again,  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances  the  Anglo-Saxon  active  infinitive 
after  these  verbs  translates  a  Latin  accusative  and  predicative  active  infinitive 
or  a  Latin  active  finite  verb.  In  hundreds  of  passages,  in  the  poems,  in  the 
more  original  prose,  and  in  the  translations,  we  find  these  verbs  followed  by  an 
accusative  subject  to  an  infinitive  that  has  at  the  same  time  an  accusative 
object,  —  a  fact  that  proves  that  there  at  least  the  infinitive  is  of  necessity 
active  in  sense.  Of  less  weight,  but  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  fact  that, 
in  the  alleged  instances  of  the  active  infinitive  used  in  a  passive  sense,  very 
often  (except  with  pronouns)  the  accusative  has  postposition  —  the  place  for 
the  object  accusative  —  rather  than  pre-position,  as  is  usual  with  the  subjec- 
tive accusative.  Noteworthy,  too,  is  the  survival,  in  the  colloquial  "  I  never 
heard  tell  of  such  a  thing,"  of  this  objective  infinitive  active  in  English,  and  its 
very  frequent  use,  both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  in  modern  German.  In  a 
word,  the  possibility  of  the  passive  interpretation  of  these  infinitives  is  not 
denied;  but  it  is  contended  that  the  active  interpretation  is  more  consonant 
with  all  the  facts  so  far  discovered  as  to  the  infinitive,  and  is  truer  to  the  genius 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  the  Germanic  languages  in  general. 

At  times  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  an  infinitive  is  objective  or  whether 
it  is  adverbial  or,  occasionally,  adjectival.     These  doubtful  cases  are  indicated 

i  Among  these  may  be  mentioned:  Erdmann.1  /.  c,  I.  pp.  200,  205:  Deneoke,  /.  c.  pp.  5-6;  Wunderlicb.1 
I,  e  ,  p,  125;  and  Smith.'  C,  A.,  who,  p.  72.  writes:  "  ttti  8»  becre  tUan,  '  He  bade  set  down  the  bier.'  not  *  He 
commanded  the  bier  to  be  set  down.'  The  Mn.  E.  passive  in  such  sentence*  is  a  loss  both  in  force  and  in 
directness.** 
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in  the  examples,  and  can  not  easily  be  grouped  here  for  collective  treatment. 
Students  and  critics  of  my  study  will  generously  bear  in  mind  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  subject  itself,  a  difficulty  enhanced  in  the  present  instance  by 
the  large  mass  of  examples  to  be  considered  and  by  the  fact  that  many  previous 
investigators,  in  both  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  the  Germanic  fields,  have  not 
sought  to  separate  the  objective  infinitives  from  the  adverbial  uses  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  latter  term. 

I.  The  uninflected  infinitive  only  is  found  as  the  object  of  the  following 
groups  of  verbs :  — 

1.  Oftencst  with  certain  Verbs  of  Commanding  and  the  like,  of  which  group 
the  chief  representative  is  hatan,  '  command,'  '  order.'  The  complete  list  is  as 
follows: 

abiddan,  bid,  command,  which  occurs  only     hatan,   command,  order,  which  occurs  over  a 
once.  thousand  times. 

2.  Next  most  frequently  with  certain  Verbs  of  Causing  and  Permitting,  of 
which  the  chief  representative  is  loelan,  '  allow,'  '  cause  ': 

don,  do,  came.  lartan,  allow,  cause, 

forgiefan,  grant,  allow. 

3.  Less  frequently  with  the  following  Verbs  of  Sense  Perception: 

genie  ran,  hear.  ofseon,  sec, 

geseon,  Me.  seon,  tee. 

hieran,  hear. 

4.  Occasionally  with  the  following  Verbs  of  Mental  Perception: 


gefrignan,  learn  by  inquiry. 
gehogian,  think,  intend. 
geteon,  determine. 


hogian,  Ihink,  intend. 
tweogan  [tweonj,  doubt. 


5.  Occasionally  with   the   following  Verbs  of  Beginning,   Delaying,   and 
Ceasing: 

blimxan,  cease,  stop.  ginnan,  begin. 

forieldan,  delay,  defer, 

6.  Occasionally  with  the  following  Verbs  of  Inclination  and  of  Will: 


geCyrstigan,  presume,  undertake. 
lystan,  desire,  yearn. 
onmedan,  presume,  undertake. 
wunian,  use,  be  vxmt. 


beheildan,  take  care. 
eunnian,  attempt. 
forefon,  presume,  undertake. 
ge-eaOmodigan,  deign,  vowhs>if< . 
gegiernian,  desire. 

The  following  are  typical  examples:  — 

1.  Verbs  of  Commanding  etc. :  — 

abiddan,  bid,  command: 

JSIf.  Horn.  II.  422b ':  se  apostol  abad  him  wseter  beran. 
hatan,  command,  order: 

Beow.   199:   Het  him  ytSlidan  godne  gegyrwan.  —  lb.  674:  gehealdan  het 
hildegeatwe. 

Gen.  1856:  oo"  Sat  he  ladan  keht  leofiice  wif  to  his  selfes  sele. 
Dan.  242:  het  hie  hraoe  bcernan. 
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Chr.  253:  Sa  gyldnan  geatu  .  .  .  hat  ontynan. 
EL  104:  Heht  .  .  .  Constantinus  Cristes  rode  gewyrcan. 
Ju.  142»-  b,  143:  het  hi  Sa  swingan,  suale  Sreagan,  witum  wcegan. 
Gu.  1344:  Se  secgan  het,  Sset  etc. 
And.  1272:  Heton  ut  hrseSe  aeSeling  tedan  in  wraSra  geweald. 
Bede  36.3»-  b:  Het  hine  6a  teon  7  ladan  to  Sam  deofolgyldum  -  19.6:  eum 
iussit  pertrahi.  —  76.  40.18:  het  6a  sona  blinnan  fram  ehtnyase  cristenra  manna 

-  21.21:  cessari  mox  a  persecutione  praecepit.  —  lb.  44.8:  Sam  dice  .  .  .,  Se 
we  gemynegodon  Sset  Seuerus  .  .  .  het  Swyrs  ofer  Saet  ealond  gedician  —  25.10: 
intra  uallum,  quod  Seuerum  .  .  .  fecisse  commemorauimus.  — lb.  46. 5*  b:  8ser 
Seuerus  .  .  ,  iu  hetdician  7  eorSweall  gewyrcan  =  27.19:  ubi  Seuerus  quondam 
uallum  fecerat.  —  lb.  90.20:  se  cyning  weorSlice  cyrcan  heht  getimbran  =  70.20: 
eius  hortatu  Aedelberct  ecclesiain  .  .  .  construxit.  —  lb.  110.12:  geaetennisse 
.  .  .  heht  on  Englisc  gewritan  =  90.12:  quae  conscripta  Anglorum  sermone 
.  .  .  habentur.  —  lb.  136.12:  Da  het  se  cyning  swa  don  -  112.25:  Quod  cum 
iubente  rege  faceret.  —  lb.  166.28:  Da  het  se  papa  hine  to  biscope  gehalgian 

-  139.16:  in  episcopatus  consecratus  est  gradum.  —  lb.  440.2s:  heht  me  beran 
to  raedanne  -  312. 16b:  iussit  uni  .  .  .  mihi  ad  legendum  dcferre. 

Boeth.  37.8»-  b:  8a  het  he  hi  bindan  7  on  balcan  lecgan-  41.35:  Regulus 
plures  .  .  .  in  uincla  coniecerat.  —  lb.  39.19:  Se  het  .  .  .  forbcernan  sealle 
Romeburg  -  43.2v  urbe  flammata. 

Greg.  3.1:  .Elf red  kyning  hateS  gretan  WserferS  biscep  his  wordum  luflice  & 
freondlice  =  0. 

Oros.  44.8:  aerendracan  .  .  .  asende  to  Saere  Seode,  7  him  untweogendlice 
secgan  het  Sset  etc.  =  45.6:  missis  .  .  .  legatis,  qui  .  .  .  dicerent.  —  76. 
52.24  *  b:  hu  se  cyning  het  his  sunu  ofslean,  7  hiene  siSSan  Ssem  fseder  to  mete 
gegierwan  ■  53.19:  cum  filium  ejus  interfecit,  epulandumque  patri  adposuit. — 

lb.  120.33:  Saet  se  aeSeling,  .  .  .  Pontius het  acsian  Sone  cyning  his 

fseder,  .  .  .  hwaeSeretc.  =  121.26:  Pontius  .  .  .  ut  Herennium  patrem  consul- 
endum  pularet,  utrura  etc.  —  76.  288.12:  he  het  ofisean  Percopiosus  -  289.8: 
Procopium  .  .  .  occidii. 

Chron.  25m,  626  E»:  Saer  he  aer  het  getimbrian  cyrican  of  treowe.  —  76.  91m, 
897  A0:  he  hie  Saer  ahon  het. 

Laws  182,  VI  iEthelstan,  c.  12,  §  1:  Sset  se  cyng  .  .  .  het  cySan  Sam  arce- 
biscope. 

Wcerf.  50.29,  30:  o'a  heht  he  o'a  gesomnian  7  don  on  bydene  =  185  A:  eas 
colligi  prcecepit.  —  76.  202.7:  heom  o'a  sona  het  sylian  Sa  audlyfne  -  245  Cl: 
Quibus  illico  alimenta  quae  detulerat  preebuit. 

Bened.  86.15:  Gif  hit  ...  se  abbod  under/on  hate-  154.17:  Quod  si 
jusserit  suscipi. 

Bl.  Horn.  175.1 :  Sa  heht  he  Simon  Sone  dry  infeccan. 

Mart.  26.3:  he  het  hine  mid  strselum  ofscotian. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  58b  l:  se  het  afyllan  ane  cyfe  mid  weallendum  ele.  —  76.  I. 
464b:  Da  het  se  apostol  tolysan  Sa  rapas. 

Mf.  L.  S.  XXV.  448:  het  abrecan  Sone  weall.  —  76.  XXXII.  122:  het  hine 
Sa  beheafdian. 

jElf.  Hept.:  Gen.  40.19:  hcet  Pharao  Se  ahon  -  Pharao  suspendet  te.  — Gen. 
41.10:  het  sceofan  me  ...  on  cweartern  =  me  relrudi  jussit  in  carcerem. — 
Jos.  2.1 :  het  sceawian  Saet  land  =  dixit  eis:  Ite  et  considerate  terram. 
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<?<wp.;  Mat.  27.58:  Da  het  Pilatus  agyfan  him  Sone  lichaman  -  Tunc 
Pilatus  jussit  reddi  corpus.  —  L.  8.55»:  he  het  hyre  syllan  etan  -  juasit  illi  dari 
manducare. 

Wulf.  99.8:  8a  het  set  nyhstan  se  casere  feccan  Scene  Symon  to  him.  —  lb. 
237.1:  hy  heton  byrigean  Sone  godan  lichaman. 

Lace.  88.7:  Bis  eal  het  Sua  secgean  self  rede  cyninge. 

2.  Verbs  of  Causing  and  Permitting:  — 

don,  cause,  make: 

&lf.  L.  S.  214.90:  gif  Su  me  unwilles  gewemman  nu  dest  (or  accusative  and 
infinitive?). 

Ps.  118.25:  do  me  aefter  Sinum  wordum  wel  gecwician  (or  accusative  and 
infinitive?). 

forgiefan,  grant,  allow: 

Bede  486.4:  ic  Se  bidde,  duguSa  Haelend,  Sset  Su  me  milde  forgife  swetlice 
drincan  5a  word  Sines  wiadomes  -  360.4:  Teque  deprecor  .  .  .  ut  cui  propitius 
donasti  uerba  tuae  scientiae  dulciter  haurire,  dones  etiam  etc.  (The  infinitive 
may  be  final,  but  is  more  probably  objective:  see  Chapter  XI  for  examples 
of  drincan  in  final  use  after  verbs  of  giving.] 

lastan,  allow,  cause: 

Ps.  103.  13:  Swylce  Su  of  foldan  fodder  neatum  latest  alcedan. 

Whale  65;  laie3  hine  beswican  Surh  swetne  stenc,  leasne  willan,  Saet  he  biS 
leahtrum  fab  wiS  wuldorcyning. 

Boeth.  38.12:  Baet  gecynd  nyle  naefre  nanwuht  wiSerweardes  latan  gemengan 

-  42.53:  agit  enim  cuiusque  rei  natura  quod  proprium  est  nee  eontrarium  rerum 
miscetur  effectibus. 

Greg.  229.1:  hie  lataS  gebindan  -  172.16:  capiuntur.  —  lb.  349.12:  fer 
aerest  aefter  him;  Uet  inc  geseman  aer  Su  Sin  lac  bringe  -  270.3:  vade  prius 
reconciliari  fratri  tuo. 

Oros.  258.18,  19:  he  Sast  folc  costigan  let  .  .  .,  Sa  he  hie  Jordan  ne  let  -  0. 

-  76.  296.29:  Sa  Sa  he  hiora  misdaBda  wrecan  let  »  297.27:  ultima  ilia  Urbem 
poena  consequitur. 

Chron.  37',  675  Eb:  Sa  leot  he  radon  Sa  gewrite.  —  lb.  115b,  963  E*:  Be 
biscop  .  .  .  leot  macen  Sone  mynstre.  —  lb.  157b,  1023  Cb:  he  let  ferian  .  .  . 
..'Elfejr.es  reliquias. 

Warf.  341.36:  gif  hi  letaS  hi  selfe  bebyrgan  on  haligre  stowe  ^  416  B:  si  in 
sacro  loco  sepeliri  se  faciant. 

Bened.  110.19:  hine  gehadian  late  =  0. 

Bl.  Horn.  13.9:  Sonne  ne  lateS  he  us  no  costian  ofer  gemet. 

£IJ.  Horn.  I.  150b:  we  sceolon  .  .  .  latan  hi  Saer  bletsian. 

/Elf.  Hept.:  Ex.  12.23:  he  .  .  .  ne  lot  slean  nanne  mann  on  eowrum  husum 

-  non  si-net  percussorem  ingredi  domos  vestros  et  ladere,  —  Deut.  32.39:  ic 
ofslea  and  ic  late  libban  -  occidam  et  ego  vivere  faciam.  — Judges  16.18:  heo 
let  Sa  swa  [fetian  Philistea  ealdreas]  -  M isitque  ilia  ad  principes  Philisthinorum 
ac  mandavit. 

Mat.  5.45:  he  lot  rinan  ofer  Sa  rihtwisan  and  ofer  Sa  unrihtwisan  -  et 
pluit  super  justos  et  injustos.  —  lb.  27.26m :  Sone  Haelynd  he  let  sunngan  -  Jesum 
autem  flagellatum  tradidit  eis. 

Wulf.  125.13:  ne  lat  Su  us  costnian  ealles  to  swySe. 
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Lcece.  138.2,  3'-  b-  ",  4:  Icei  niman  aenne  greatne  cwurnstan  7  hoctan  hine  7 
lecgan  hine  under  Sone  man  7  niman  wselwyrt  ...  7  lecgan  uppan  Cone  stan. 

8.  Verbs  of  Sense  Perception :  — 

gehieran,  hear: 

EL  661:  We  .  .  .  Sis  nsefre  Surh  .  .  .  mannes  muS  gehyrdon  haeleSum 
cj/3an.  butan  her  nu. 

Gu.  1095:  swa  he  aer  ne  siS  .  .  .  lare  gehyrde  ne  swa  deoplice  drihtnes  geryne 
Surh  .  .  .  mutS  areccan. 

Ps.  131.6:  Efne  we  Baa  eall  on  Eufraten  sacgean  gehyrdon. 

Bede  330.17:  men  Sa  Se  Sas  Sing  gehyrdon  secgan  =  252.4:  Multique  haec 
.  .  .  audienles,  accensi  sunt  in  fide. 

Boeth.  93.26:  Su  geherdest  oft  reccan  on  .  .  .  speltum  =  84.64:  Accepisti 
...  in  fabulis.  —  lb.  142.26:  we  geheraS  hwilum  secgan  Saet  etc.  -  0. 

Greg.  427.17:  ac  Sonne  hi  hit  heriaS,  Sonne  laeraS  hi  hit  sslcne  Sara  Se  hit 
gehierS  herian  =  350.22:  quot  audientium  mentes  iniqua  laudantee  docent. 

SolU.  50.6:  we  gehyraS  reden  (sic!)  on  Sam  godspeile  tSset  Crist  cwaede  -  0. 
[Professor  Hargrove  considers  reden  a  past  participle,  but  I  take  it  to  be  an 
infinitive.] 

Pr.  Ps.  41.3:  Sonne  ic  gehyrde  to  me  cweSan  -  41.4:  dum  dicitur  mihi. 

Wcerf.   11.17:  wses  gewuna,  Saet  man   hwilum  ymb   fisc  gehyrde  sprecan 

-  153  D:  pisces  audiri  consueverant,  non  videri.  —  lb.  186.1:  swa  swa  he  ser 
secgan  gehyrde  =  225  C:  sed  probare  studuit  quod  audivit.  —  lb.  338.1b:  he 
.  .  .  gehyrde  eft  cweSan  to  him  on  andsware  -  408  A':  responsum  protinus 
audivit,  dicens. 

Pr.  Gu.  IV.  2:  swa  swa  ic  gehyrde  secgan  -  sicut  .  .  .  audivi. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  284':  Donne  Su  gehyrst  nemnan  Sone  Faeder. 

/Elf.  L.  S.  286.62:  Sonne  we  bee  rsedaS  oSSe  rcedan  gehyraS.  —  lb.  XXXI. 
694:  Sa  gehyrdon  hi  motian  wiS  martine  lange. 

Mlf.  Hept.:  Gen.  42.1:  ©a  gehirde  lacob  secgan,  Saet  etc.  -  Audiens  autem 
Iacob,  quod  etc.  —  Ex.  19.13:  Donne   ge  gehiron  mid   Sam  byman  blawan 

-  cum  coeperit  clangere  buccina. 

L.  19.48:  eall  folc  wses  abysgod  Se  be  him  gehyrde  secgan  =  populus  sus- 
pensus  erat,  audiens  ilium. 

Wulf.  250.15:  we  gehyrdon  oft  satcgan  be  Sam  .  .  .  tocyme  ures  drihtnes. 

Loece.  153.9:  Saes  Se  we  secgan  gehyrdan. 

geseon,  see: 

Beow.  231:  Da  .  .  .  geseah  weard  Scildinga  .  .  .  beran  .  .  .  beorhte  ran- 
das.  —  lb.  1024:  maSSumsweord  manige  gesawon  beforan  beorn  beran. 

Greg.  49.25:  se  Se  wolde  Saet  hine  mon  sende,  he  geseah  ser  hine  clansion 
Surh  Sa  colu  Saes  alteres  =»  26.28:  is,  qui  mitti  voluit,  ante  per  altaris  calculum 
se  purgatum  vidit. 

Oros.  138.26:  Sa  hie  gesaioan  Sa  deadan  men  swa  Siclice  to  eorSan  beran  -  0. 

W&rf.  273 .20 :  hi  gesawon  sumes  .  .  .  Seowes  sawle  beran  upp  to  heofonum 

-  33  A*:  cujusdam  servi  Dei  ...  ad  coelum  Jerri  animam  viderunt. 

/Elf.  Horn.  II.  184™ :  geseah  .  .  .  sawle  Imlan  to  heofenan. 
.Elf.  L.  S.  112.399:  Da  geseah  se  arleasa  aidlian  his  smeagunge. 
L.  12.55:  Sonne  ge  geseoZS  suSan  blawan,  ge  secgaS  =  quum  videritis  .  .  . 
austrum  fiantem,  dicitis. 
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hieran,  hear: 

Beow.  273:  swa  we  soSlice  secgan  hyrdon,  Sset  etc.  —  lb.  38:  ne  hyrde  ic 
cymlicor  ceol  gegyrwan. 

Chr.  73:  Saes  Se  sefre  sundbuend  secgan  hyrdon. 

El.  671 :  we  Sset  hyrdon  Surh  halige  bee  hseleSum  cy$an. 

And.  1176:  Sone  ic  Andreas  nemnan  herde. 

Bede  190.7:  Sone  hlisan  .  .  .  herde  secgan  -  152.18:  rumorem  .  .  .  per- 
crebuisse  ferebat.  —  lb.  430.12:  be  Sam  ic  oft  sacgan  herde  =  307.26:  de  quo 
praedicari  saepius  audiui. 

Oros.  138.18:  ic  hierde  to  soSum  secgan  ■  139.18:  ut  ssepe  dictum  est.  — lb. 
286.7 :  swa  we  hit  eft  secgan  hierdon  =  287.7 :  sicut  a  majoribus  nostris  com- 
pertum  habemus. 

Chron.  64 b,  851  A:  wtel  .  .  .  Se  we  secgan  hierdon  oS  Sisne  .  .  .  d«g. 

Wcerf.  2.16:  cyninga  Sara  Se  he  siS  oSSe  ar  fore  secgan  hyrde  »  0. 

ofseon,  see: 

.Elf.  Horn.  II.  184b:  ofseah  .  .  .  Icedan  .  .  .  sawle  to  heofenum. 

seon,  see: 

Rid.  14.1:  Ic  seah  turf  tredan.  —  lb.  53.1:  Ic  seah  raepingas  in  raeced  fergan 
under  hrof  sales  hearde  twegen. 

4.  Verbs  of  Mental  Perception :  — 

gefxignan,  learn  by  inquiry: 

Beow.  74:  ic  wide  gefragn  weore  gcbannan  manigre  msegSe  geond  Sisne 
middangeard. 

And.  1094:  Da  ic  lungre  gefragn  leode  tosomne  burgwaru  bannan. 

gehogian,  think,  intend: 

Beow.  1989:  8a  Su  .  .  .  gehogodest  saecce  secean. 

geteon,  determine: 

Bede  332.9:  Gode  anum  geteode  Seowigan  «*  253.1 :  illi  soli  seruire  decreuisset. 

hogian,  think,  intend: 

Gen.  691,  692*-  b:  leode  hogode  on  Sset  micle  morS  men  forweorpan,  forlaran, 
7  forkedan. 

Jud.  274:  Hogedon  Sa  eorlas  awccc[an]  h[i]ra  win[e]dryhten. 

Solil.  35.19:  Sset  tSaet  Sser  ofer  byS  ic  hohgie  (sic!)  swa  aendebyrdlice  gedelan 
swa  ic  .  .  .  mseg  -  mihi  .  .  .  persuasit,  nullo  modo  appetendas  esse  divitias, 
sed  si  provenerint,  sapient issime  atque  cautissime  administrandas. 

<Elf.  L.  S.  XXXVI.  363:  Mid  Sam  Se  ic  hogode  helpan  Sinum  wife. 

tweogan  [tweon],  doubt: 

Bede  308.26:  deaS,  Surh  Sone  heo  ne  tweodon  ferende  beon  to  Sam  ecan  rice 

—  238.7:  per  quam  se  ad  uitam  .  .  .  perpetuam  non  dubitabant  esse  transituros. 

6.  Verbs  of  Beginning,  Delaying,  and  Ceasing:  — 

blinnan,  cease,  stop: 

Bede  44.2:  Romane  blunnun  ricsian  on  Breotene  -  25.7:  regnare  cessarunL 

—  lb.  338.16,  17s-  b:  heo  nsefre  blon  ,  .  .  Soncunge  don,  ge  .  .  .  heorde  .  .  . 
monian  7  leeran-  256.19,  20:  numquam  .  .  .  gratias  agere  uel  .  .  .  gregem 
.  .  .  docere  praetermittebat.  —  76.  474.9*-  b:  he  ne  blinneS  mcersian  7  weorSian 

—  347.32:  celebrare  .  .  .  non  desinit. 
forietdan  [-aeldan],  delay,  defer: 
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Bede  440.19:  5a  hreowe  5a  he  .  .  .  foradde  doan  (sic!)  -  313.2:  facer* 
supersedit. 

ginnan,  begin: 

Bede  60.23:  5a  gunnon  heo  5set  .  .  .  lif  .  .  .  onkyrgan  -  46.32:  coeperunt 
.  .  uitam  imitari. 

6.  Verbs  of  Inclination  and  of  Will:  — 

behealdan,  take  care: 

Ex.  110:  syllic  sefter  sunnan  setlrade  beheold  ofer  leodwerum  lige  scinan, 
byrnende  beam. 

cunnian,  attempt: 

/Elf.  Horn.  I.  450b:  uton  cunnian,  gif  we  magon,  Cone  re5an  wi5ersacan  on 
his  geancyrre  gegladian. 

forefon,  presume,  undertake: 

Laws  410,  Judicium  Dei  IV,  c.  4,  §  4:  gif  hwoelc  synnig  ,  .  .  gistiftia  fore- 
fenge  uei  hond  gisende  (sic!)  ■  si  quis  culpabilts  .  .  .  indurato  presumpserit 
manum  mittere. 

ge-eat$modi(g)an,  deign,  vouchsafe  : 

Bede  98.28:  5aet  he  [=■  GodJ  ge-eaSmodige  us  togetacnian  (sic!)  .  .  .  hwelc 
gesetenes  to  fylgenne  sy-  81.30:  ut  ipse  nobis  insinuare  .  .  .  dignetur,  quae  etc. 

gegiernian  (-gym-),  desire: 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  497:  ic  gegyrnode  5a  .  .  .  rode  geseon. 

ge5yrsti(g)an,  presume,  undertake : 

Bede  70.16:  se  5e  geSyrstigaS  onwreon  5a  sceondlicnesse  his  steopraeder 

-  51.8:  reuelare  praesumserit.  —  lb.  78.33V  ne  geSyrslgaS  onfon  -  56.10*:  per- 
cipere  non  praesumit. 

lystan,  desire,  yearn: 

Wcerf.  45.22:  manige  men  nine  geornlice  lystan  [MS.  H.:  lyston]  geseon 

-  180  B':  multi  hunc  .  .  .  anxie  videre  siiiebant. 

onmedan,  presume,  undertake: 

Rid.  56.16:  Nu  me  gieddes  5isses  ondsware  ywe,  se  hine  onmede  wordum 
secgan  hu  se  wudu  hatte. 

wunian,  use,  be  wont: 

Bede  230.23:  men  wunedon  wildeorlice  lifvgan  -  175.9:  homines  bestialiter 
uiuere  consuerant. 

The  following  is  a  complete  alphabetic  list  of  verbs  having  only  the  unin- 
flected  infinitive  as  object :  — 


abiddan,  bid,  command. 

behealdan,  take  tart. 

blinnaa,  cease. 

cunnian,  attempt. 

don,  do,  cause. 

forefon,  presume,  undertake. 

forgiefan,  grant,  allow. 

forieldan,  delay,  defer. 

ge-ea8modi(g)an,  deign,  vouchsafe. 

gefrignan,  learn  by  inquiry. 

gegiernian,  desire. 

gebieran,  hear. 

gehogian.  think,  intend. 

geseon,  see. 


geteon,  determine. 

geCyrsti(g)an,  presume,  undertake. 

ginnan,  begin. 

hatan,  command. 

hieran,  hear. 

hogian,  think,  intend. 

Isetan,  allow,  cause. 

lystan,  desire,  yearn. 

ofsoon,  see. 

onmedan,  presume,  undertake 

seon,  see. 

rweogan  [tweon],  doubt. 

wunian,  use,  be  wont. 
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II.  The  inflected  infinitive  only  is  found  as  the  object  with  the  following 
groups  of  verbs:  — 

1.  Very  rarely  with  this  Verb  of  Commanding: 

gedihtan,  direct,  order. 

2.  Occasionally  with  the  following  VerbB  of  Permitting:  — 
liefan,  allow,  lofian,  praise,  but  here  -  allow  (?). 

3.  With  the  following  Verba  of  Mental  Perception :  — 


eeteowan,  thow. 

anbidian,  expect. 

aCencan,  intend. 

b«hatan,  promise. 

bodian,  preach. 

cyCan  [and  beodan],  make  known. 

geceosan,  choose. 

gehyhtan,  hope. 

geliefan  [-*-,  -y-),  believe. 

geswutelian  (-eot-j,  show,  explain. 

geteohhian,  think,  determine. 

geCencan,  think,  strive  for  (?). 

leran,  teach. 

4.  With  the  following  Verbs  of  Beginning,  Delaying,  and  Ceasing;  — 


mynnan,  direct  one's  course  to,  intend. 

ongietan,  understand. 

sirwan,  plot. 

smeagan  [smean],  think  upon,  meditate. 

tacan,  take  (to). 

tsecan,  teach. 

tellan,  account,  consider. 

teohhian  [tih-,  tioh-],  think,  determine. 

Ceahti{g)an,  think  upon,  meditate. 

understandan,  understand. 

weddian,  contract,  agree. 

witan  [nytan],  know  [know  not]. 


anforlaetan,  abandon. 

elcian,  delay. 

forwiernan,  prevent  from,  prohibit. 

gclan,  hinder  from. 

gefon,  attempt,  undertake. 

5    With  the  following  Verbs  of  Inclination  and  of  Will:  — 


ieldan,  delay. 
onfon,  undertake,  begin, 
underfon,  undertake. 
wieman,  desist  from. 


adr  sedan,  fear. 
anCracian,  fear. 
beou(gan,  threaten. 
fleon,  shun. 
forgieman,  neglect. 
forgiemeleasian,  neglect. 
torsacan,  refuse. 
forseon,  despise. 
gedyrstlrecan,  presume,  dare. 
getilian,  strive  for,  attempt. 
giernan,  desire,  yearn  for. 

6.  With  habban,  have. 

The  following  are  typical  examples:  — 


higian,  strive  for,  be  intent  on. 

murnan,  care  for,  lament. 

oferhogian  [and  forgieman],  despise. 

onscunian,  shun,  fear. 

reccan.  care  for. 

Ewerian,  swear. 

teon,  accuse. 

wandian,  hesitate,  be  neglectful  of. 

waxenian,  shun. 

wiScweCan,  refuse. 

wifjsacan,  refuse. 


1.  Verbs  of  Commanding:  — 
gedihtan,  direct,  order: 

Wtdf.  10.10:  o*set  wses  6set  an  scyp,  Be  godd  sylf  gedihte  Noe  to  wyrcanne 

(or  final?). 

2.  Verbs  of  Permitting:  — 
liefan  [-e-,  -y-],  allow: 

Greg.  451.29:  Be  Cam  cwaS  .  .  .  Paulus  .  .  . ,  ba  ba  he  sumum  Kefde  to 
Sicgganne  Saette  he  nolde  Cast  hi  ealle  bigden  =  382.10:  0. 

Mat.  19.8:  Moyses  for  eower  heortan  heardnesse  lyfde  eow  eower  wif  to 
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forlatenne  -  Quoniam  Moyses  ad  duritiam  cordis  vestri  permisit  vobis  dimittere 
uxores  vestras. 

Wulf.  174.7:  is  mast  bearf,  tSaet  man  fram  unrihte  gebuge  to  rihte,  .  .  .  bast 
he  aefre  life  aenigan  men  Sis  fasten  to  abrecerme. 

lofian  in  the  sense  of  allow  (?): 

Chron.  185b,  1054  D:  he  lofode  Leofwine  biscope  to  halgianne  bat  mynater 
set  Eofeshamme. 

3.  Verbs  of  Mental  Perception:  — 

aeteowan,  show: 

Bl.  Horn.  1 99.9 :  hwylc  aUeowde  eow  tojleonne  fram  Son  toweardan  Godes  erre? 
anbidian,  expect: 

Laws  438,  Excom.  VII,  c.  2,  §  3:  genibrode  ba  men,  .  .  .  be  bar  aenig  dael 
habbab*  obbe  .  .  .  get  anbidiaS  to  habbanne. 

abencan,  intend: 

Beow.  2644:  beah  be  hlaford  us  bis  ellenweorc  ana  aSohte  to  gefremmanne. 

behatan,  promise: 

Chron,  226',  1091  E:  Se  cyng  him  ongean  ba  manige  behet  .  .  .  gebygle  to 
donne.  —  Ib.  236lf  1100  Eb-  °:  he  .  .  .  eallan  folce  behet  ealle  ba  unriht  to 
aleggenne  .  .  .  j  ba  betstan  lage  to  healdene. 

Mlf.  Hept.:  Deul.  10.11:  lande,  be  ic  behet  hira  faderum  to  syllanne  -  quam 
juravi  patribus  eorum  ut  traderem  eis. 

Gosp.:  Mat.  14,7:  Da  behet  he  mid  abe  hyre  to  syllenne  swa  hwat  swa  heo 
hyne  bade  =  Unde  cum  juramento  poUicitus  est  ei  dare  quodcumque  postu- 
lasset  ab  eo.  —  Mk.  14.11:  beheton  him  feoh  to  syllanne  -  promiserunt  ei  pecu- 
niam  se  daturos. 

Wulf.  172.14:  is  mast  bearf,  bat  man  .  .  .  gelaste  eall,  bat  man  behate 
on  godes  est  to  donne. 

bodian,  preach: 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  344b:  Boda  nu  eatlum  mannum  dadbote  to  donne,  and  andet- 
nysse  to  sacerdum  (or  the  infinitive  may  modify  the  noun,  dcedbote  ?). 

cyban,  make  known: 

Laws  483,  Wilhelm  I,  Prol.:  Wilhelm  cyng  gret  ealle  ba  be  bys  gewrit  to 
cymb  .  .  .  freondlice  /  beot  7  eac  cyS  ...  to  healdenne  (or  final?). 

geceosan,  choose: 

Mlf.  L.  S.  200.73:  bu  cwyst  baet  bu  gecure  ba  tingregu  to  Srowigenne. 

gehyhtan,  hope: 

Bede  164.21:  baet  he  set  him  geleomade,  bast  he  ba  uplican  ricu  gehyhte 
heofona  to  onfonne  =»  138.1:  regna  caelorum  sperare  didicit. 

geliefan  [-e-,  -y-],  believe: 

Bede  330.25'- b:  ic  hit  .  .  .  gelyfde  bam  .  .  .  stare  to  geSeodenne  7  in  to 
gesettenne  -  252.13:  earn  .  .  .  inserendam  credidi. 

geswutelian  [-sweot-],  shoiv,  explain: 

Mat.  3.7:  hwa  gesvmtelode  eow  to  fieonne  fram  bam  toweardan  yrre?  -  quia 
demonstravit  vobis  fugere  a  ventura  ira? 

geteohhian  [-tioh-J,  think,  determine: 

Boeth.  117.21  God  hcefS  getiohhod  to  sellanne  witu  7  ermba  bam  yflum  mon- 
num  -  0.  —  lb.  139.20*:  of  bam  wege  be  wit  getiohhod  habbad  on  to  farenne 
-  121.10:  &  propositi  nostri  traraite  .  .  .  auersa  sunt. 
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Greg.  251.24:  gif  he  8am  gehiersuman  mannum  nafde  geteohchad  his  eSel  to 
uilanne  -  190.22:  Nisi  enim  correctis  haereditatem  dare  disponeret.  —  lb. 
419.13:  Dfflt  ilce  Saet  he  getiokchod  hafde  to  biddanne  he  cwseS  Sffit  him  wsere  aer 
forgiefen  -  340.23 :  Qui  dum  se  adhuc  petere  promittit,  hoc  quod  petere  se 
promittebat,  obtinuit.  —  lb.  445.7:  Sonne  Sonne  hie  forlaetaS  .  .  .  Sa  god  Se  hi 
getiokchod  afdon  (sicl)  to  Sonne  (sict  for  to  donne),  fleet  etc.  -  372.19:  quia  dum 
proposita  non  perficiunt,  etiam  quae  fuerant  coepta  convellunt. 

Solil.  37.5:  me  lyst  Sara  Se  ic  getiohhod  habbe  to  cetanne  -  0. 

Pr.  Ps.  10.3 :  hi  wilniaS  .  .  .  Saet  hi  toweorpen  Saet  God  geteohhad  hcefS  to 
wyrcanne  -  10.4:  Quoniam  qua  perfecisti,  destruxerunt. 

JSlf.  Horn.  I.  198b:  Ic  geieokode  min  Iif  on  msegShade  to  geendigenne. 

JElf.  L.  S.  XXXI.  677 :  Sone  Se  he  aer  geteohhode  mid  teonan  to  forseonne. 

geSencan,  think,  strive  for: 

/Elf.  Hept.:  Job,  XII  (=  6.27):  ge  logiaS  eowere  spraece  and  geSencaS  to 
awendenne  eowerne  freond  -  eloquia  concinnatis,  et  subvertere  nitimini  amicum 
vestrum. 

Ueran,1  teach: 

Bede  258.8:  he  rehte  endebyrdnesse  lifes  aeteawde,  J  rihte  Eastran  to 
weorSianne  Icerde  -  204.20:  rectum  uiuendi  ordinem,  ritum  celebrandi  paschae 
canonicum  .  .  .  disseminabat.  —  lb.  276.6b:  ongon  Utran  to  healdenne  .  .  .  Sa 
Sing-  214.276:  coepit  obseruanda  docere. 

Boeth.  79.17:  ne  Se  nan  neodSearf  ne  kerde  to  wyrcanne  Sat  Saet  Su  worhtest 
-  71.3:  0. 

Lace.  35.10:  Sume  an  word  wiS  naedran  bite  IceraS  to  cweSenne,  Saet  is  faul, 
ne  maeg  him  derian. 

mynnan,  direct  one's  course  to,  intend: 

And.  295:  to  Sam  lande,  Saer  Se  lust  myneS  to  gesecenne. 

Gu.  1062:  Saer  min  hyht  myneS  to  gesecanne. 

ongietan,  understand: 

£lf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  801:  lohannes  soSlice  ongeat  sume  5a  mynsterwisan  to 
gerihtanne  swa  swa  seo  halige  aer  foresaede. 

sirwan,  plot: 

Apol.  31.34:  he  ...  me  Sa  sirwde  to  ofsl&anne-  48bf:  me  machinabatur 
occidere  (or  final?). 

smeagan  [smean],  think  upon,  meditate: 

Greg.  55.22:  smeagaS  Seah  &  SeahtigaS  on  hiera  modes  rinde  monig  god 
weorc  to  wyrcanne  =  32.10:  operaturos  tamen  se  magna  pertradant. 

Pr.  Ps.  18.12:  ne  eac  Sinne  willan  ne  mseg  smeagan  to  wyrcanne  -  0. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  146:  Saer  he  sylf  smeade  Saet  hus  to  arasrenne. 

tacan,  take  to: 

Chron.  263m,  1135  E:  Dauid  King  of  Scotland  toe  to  uuerrien  him. 

taecan,5  teach: 

Greg.  165.10:  Da  isernan  hierstepannan  he  tcehte  for  iserne  weall  to  settanne 
betuh  Saem  witgan  &  Saere  byrig  -  120.12:  Sartago  enim  ferrea  murua  ferreus 
inter  prophetam  et  civitatem  ponitur. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  216b:  t>us  toehte  Crist  on  Saere  Niwan  GccySnysse  eallum 
cristenum  mannum  to  donne. 

tellan,  account,  consider: 


i  Cf.  Goffell.  J.  c.  p.  373. 


■  Cf.  Gorrell.  {.  c.  p.  370. 
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Mlf.  Horn.  I.  158b:  For  nahte  he  tealde  aenig  Sing  to  biddenne  buton  gesihoe. 

teohhian  [tin-,  tioh-],  think,  determine: 

Boeth.  51.6:  hwider  ic  o"e  nu  tiohige  to  Icedenne  =  51.15b:  si  quonam  te 
ducere  aggrediamur  agnosceres.  —  lb,  116.12:  for  Caere  wraece  tihodon  hine  to 
forlatenne  -  0.  —  lb.  143.19:  ne  tiohhode  to  wyrcanne  =  0. 

Greg.  305.4:  forSaem  he  tiohchode  him  ma  to  fuUemanne  -  232.12:  solatium 
petivit  ul  daret.  —  lb.  305.5:  he  sohte  hine  him  to  latoeowe  on  o»m  wege, 
fortSaem  he  teohchode  hine  to  ladanne  on  Hfes  weg  m  232.13:  ducem  requirebat 
in  via,  ut  dux  ei  fieri  potuisset  ad  vitam.  —  lb.  445.8:  forSaem,  gif  Saet  ne  wexo" 
Cast  hie  tiohhiaS  to  donne  -  372.20:  Si  enim  quod  videtur  gerendwn,  .  .  .  non 
crescit. 

Solii.  36.12:  Ic  gehyre  nu  5aet  o"u  ne  tiohhast  nan  wif  to  haebbenne  -  0. 

Pr.  Ps.  39.16:  tSa  oe  ehtaC  mine  sawle  and  hy  teohhioS  me  to  afyrrane 
-  39.15:  qui  quaerunt  animam  meam,  ut  auferant  earn. 

Ceahti(g)an,1  think  upon,  meditate:  see  Greg.  55.22  under  smeagan. 

understandan.  understand: 

Apol.  19.19:  Cone  deatS  hi  oferhogodon  and  Cone  raedels  understodon  to 
arcedenne  «  0. 

weddian.  contract,  agree: 

L.  22.5:  him  weddedon  feoh  to  syllenne  =  pacti  sunt  pecuniam  ill!  dare. 

witan  [nytan],  know  [know  not] : 

Gen.  243:  nyston  sorga  wiht  to  begromianne. 

Ju.  557:  wiste  he  tSi  gearwor,  manes  melda,  magum  to  secgan  (sic!),  susles 
Segnum,  hu  etc. 

Oros.  220.9:  HwaeSer  Romane  hit  witen  nu  aenegum  men  to  secganne,  hwaet 
etc.  -  0. 

Chron.  224 tn,  1087  Ed:  oa  Englisce  men  .  .  .  adrengton  ma  Sonne  aenig 
man  wiste  to  teUanne. 

Laws  166,  V  jEthelstan,  Prol.,  3:  we  nytan  nanum  oo"rum  Singum  to  getru- 
wianne  (or  with  noun?).  —  lb.:  180,  VI  jEthelstan,  c.  8,  §  8:  Gyf  he  nyte  spor 
to  tcecenne  (or  with  noun?). 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  506b:  Da  nyste  heora  nan  his  naman  to  secgenne. 

4.  Verbs  of  Beginning,  Delaying,  and  Ceasing:  — 

anforlaetan,  abandon: 

Wcerf.  337.2:  heo  byo"  deadlic,  Bonne  heo  anforlad  syngiende  (sic!  but  for 
syngienne ?),  o"aet  heo  eadiglice  j  rihtlice  lifige  =  405  B :  Anima  itaque  et  mortatis 
esse  intelligitur,  et  immortalis.    Mortalis  quippe,  quia  beate  vivere  amittit. 

elcian,  delay: 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  282':  Ne  elca  o"u  to  gecyrrenne  to  Code.  [Cf.  J?//.  Horn.  II. 
26*:  Daet  he  Ieng  ne  elcode  to  his  geleafan.] 

forwiernan,  prevent  from,  prohibit: 

Mlf.  Horn,  I.  604ml:  Swa  swa  daeges  Ieoht  forwyrnS  gehwilcne  to  gefrem- 
menne  o"aet  ftaet  seo  niht  geSafao". 

Mlf.  L.  S.  380.249:  god  .  .  .  ne  eac  us  forwyrnS  yfel  to  wyrcenne. 

gaelan,  hinder  from: 

Greg.  445.30:  Sonne  ne  gcelS  us  nan  Sing  te  (sic!)  fullfrcnwianne  Ba  godan 
weorc  «•  374.14:  erga  cceptum  studium  millo  torpore  languerunt. 

*  Cf.  Goireli.  I  «..  p.  475. 
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gefon,  atiempt,  undertake: 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXV.  148:  hi  gefengon  to  dreccenne  Sone  fiftan  broSor. 

ieldan  [eldan],  delay: 

Bede  132.10:  Mid  Sy  .  .  .  se  cyning  tide  Sa  gyt  to  gelyfanne  -  110.24: 
Cum  ...  rex  credere  differet.  —  lb.  430.33*-  b:  Sa  ?Se  eldende  wceran  to  andet- 
tenne  /  to  betenne  beora  synna  -  308.13**  b:  qui  differentes  confiteri  et  emendare 
scelera. 

Wcerf.  1 19.2:  Sa  was  he  lange  eldende  Sone  to  nimanne  -  B.  148  C  1:  Quem 
diu  demoratus  etc. 

Bl.  Horn.  7.33:  to  hwon  yldeslu  middangeard  to  onlyhtennet 

onfon,  undertake: 

Bede  334.4,  5:  Saet  heo  on/eng  mynster  to  timbrenne  y  to  endebyrdienne 
«  254.3:  contigit  earn  suscipere  etiam  construendum  siue  ordinandum  monas- 
terium. 

Warf.  75.33:  hwaet  S«t  sy  Saet  se  .  .  .  feond  onfeng  swylcere  bylde  to 
acwyllane  in  Sses  huse  =  204  A :  Quidnam  hoc  esse  dicimus,  ut  occidendi  ausum 
in  ejus  hospitio  antiqus  hostis  acciperet. 

Bened.  14.17:  Wite  eac  se  abbod,  Saet  se  Se  onfehS  saula  to  raccanne  -  26.1: 
qui  suscipit  animas  regendas  (or  final?). 

underfon,  undertake: 

Greg.  77 A:  Sa  Se  oSerra  monna  saula  underfooS  to  ladanne  on  Sa  treowa 
bira  agenra  gearnunga  to  Sam  inneme8tan  halignessum  -  50.6:  qui  .  ,  .  animas 
ad  sterna  sacraria  perducendas  in  suae  conversationis  fide  suscipiunt  (or  final  ?). 

—  76.  161.12:  Sonne  hie  Sara  eorSlicra  monna  heortan  underfoS  to  laronne 

—  116.25:  quando  terrenum  auditorum  cor,  utdoceant,  apprehendunt  (or  final?). 

—  lb.  293.3*-  b:  he  underfeng  Sa  halgan  gesomnunga  to  plantianne  &  to  ymb- 
hweorfanne,  sua  se  ceorl  deS  his  ortgeard  =  220.26:  0. 

Warf.  1 13.22:  Sas  stowe  se  Gota  underfeng  to  chmsienne  m  B.  144  C:  Locum 
autem  ipse  quem  mundandum  Gothus  susceperat  (or  final?).  —  lb.  325.10:  se 
me  hafde  underfongen  to  forswelgenne  =  392  B4:  Gratias  Deo,  ecce  draco  qui 
me  ad  devorandum  acceperat  fugit  (or  final?). 

wiernan,  desist  from : 

Greg.  381.6:  Swa  eac  se  Se  ne  wirnS  Saes  wines  his  lare  Sa  mod  mid  to  ofer- 
drencan[n]e  Se  hine  gehieran  willaS,  he  biS  etc.  ~  296.9:  et  dum  vino  eloquii 
auditorum  mentem  debriare  non  desinil,  etc. 

5.  Verbs  of  Inclination  and  of  Will:  — 

adr  sedan,  fear: 

Mk.  9.32:  hi  adredon  hine  ahsiende  (sic!  but  for  ahsienne  ?)  m  9.31 :  timebant 
interrogare  eum. 

anSracian,  fear: 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  554' ':  Hi  anSraciad  to  gefarenne  lifes  wegas. 

beoti(g)an,  threaten: 

Chad.  193:  swa  swa  he  beotige  us  to  slenne  7  Sonne  hweSere  Sonne  gyt  ne 
slaeS  =  quoties  .  .  .  quasi  ad  feriendum  minitans  exerit  nee  adhuc  tamen  per- 
cutit  (or  final?). 

fleon. shun: 

Greg.  33.12:  ForSaem  se  wealhstod  [self]  Godes  &  monna,  Saet  is  Crist,  fleah 
eorSrice  to  underfonne  -»  14.4:  regnum  percipere  tritavit  in  terris. 
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forgieman  [-y-],  neglect: 

Laws  453,  Gerefa,  Inscr.,  c.  3,  §  I8-  d:  oferhogie  he  oSoe  forgyme  8a  Sing  to 
beganne  7  to  bewitanne. 

forgiemeleasian  [-y-],  neglect: 

Mlf.  Horn,  II.  102b:  Gif  Su  forgymeleasast  to  dcelenne  selmessan. 

forseon,  despise: 

Wcerf.  180.17:  he  forseah  to  donne  o"aet  heo  hine  bsed  -  217  B1:  non  solum 
facere,  sed  etiam  audire  despiceret. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  374*:  forsihd  to  cumenne. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  290.96 :  Sume  faeston  eac  swa  o"aet  hi  forsawon  to  etanne. 

Wulf.  296.28:  forfian  hig  forsawon  »er  to  healdenne  ttone  halgan  deg  mid 
rihte. 

gedyrstlaecan,  presume,  dare: 

Bened.  15.13:  o"aet  nan  ne  gedyrstlcece  ...  his  agenne  raed  to  bewerigenne 
-  28.3:  ut  non  prcesurnant  .  .  .  defendere  etc. —  lb.  106.4:  ne  gedyrstlcece  he 
na  5a  oenunga  to  beginnenne  -  172.  12:  nullatenus  aliqua  prcesumat. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  392' *:  He  gedyrstkehte  to  ganne  up  on  Saere  sa  ourh  Crist. 

getilian,  strive  for,  attempt: 

Solil.  35.17:  ne  seac  maran  gelilige  to  haldwnne  oonne  ic  gemetlice  bi  beon 
mage  -  mihi  .  .  .  persuasit,  nullo  modo  appetandas  esse  divitias. 

giernan  [-y-],  desire,  yearn  for: 

Bede  480.11:  monige  ...  hi  seolfe  7  hira  beam  ma  gyrnaS  in  mynster  ond 
on  Godes  oeowdomhad  to  sellenne  oonne  etc.  =  351.21:  plures  .  .  .  se  suosque 
liberoa  .  .  .  satagunt  magis  .  .  .  monasterialibus  adscribere  uotia  quam  bel- 
licis  exercere  studiis. 

Bl.  Horn.  53.25:  swa  oa  halgan  dydon  oe  on  oyssum  life  naht  ne  sohton  ne 
ne  gyrndon  to  haibbenne. 

Pr.  Ou.  I.  7:  oa  gyrnde  he  him  his  gemseccan  to  nymanne  -  adoptata  sibi 
coaetanea  virgine  inter  .  .  .  puellarum  agmina  etc.  —  lb.  II.  93:  6a  g 
he  his  sealmas  to  leornianne  ■  Dum  enim  Utteris  edoctus  psalmorum  canticum 
discere  maluisset. 

higian,  strive  for,  be  intent  on: 

Greg.  105.14:  tSsette  sua  hwelc  sua  inweard  higige  to  gangenne  on  6a  duru 
Cass  ecean  lifes  -  72.18:  ut  quisquis  intrare  aetemitatis  januam  nititur. 

Wcerf.  178.3*'  b:  gif  we  higiaS  to  ofira  seoelra  wera  wundrum  oa  to  gereccanne 
7  to  asecganne  =•  B.  204  C2:  ut  si  ad  aliorum  miracula  enarranda  tendinitis. 

oferhogian  [and  forgieman],  despise: 

Laws  453,  Gerefa,  Inscr.,  c.  3,  §  I*k:  quoted  under  forgieman  above. 

onscunian,  shun,  fear: 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  346*  * .  Hwi  onscunast  o*u  to  underfonne  Sisne  lichaman? 

Mlf.  Hcpt.:  Ex.  8.26:  oa  Sing,  oe  Egipstisce  onscuniaS  to  offrianne  -  abomi- 
nationes  enim  -Egyptiorum  immolabimus  domino  deo  nostro? 

reccan,  care  for: 

Laws  40,  .Elf red,  Intr.,  c.  40:  Leases  monnes  word  ne  rec  o*u  no  o"aes  to 
gehieranne. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  440.122:  gif  ge  ronton  hit  to  gehyrenne. 

swerian,  swear: 

Chron.  268",  1140  E1*  •:  Bis  .  .  .  suoren  to  halden  (sic!)  oe  King  7  te  eorl; 
.  .  .  alle  .  .  .  suoren  oe  pai9  to  halden  (sic!). 
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teon,  accuse: 

Laics  102,  Ine  B,  c.  30:  Gif  man  cyrliscne  mannan  flymanfeormienne  teo,  be 
his  agenon  were  geladige  [he]  hine.  [MS.  E:  .  .  .  fliemanfeorme  teo;  MS.  H.: 
.  .  .  flyman  feormie,  j  hine  mon  teo.] 

wandian,  hesitate,  be  neglectful  of: 

Chron.  178',  1052  Eb:  he  ne  wandode  na  him  metes  to  tylienne,  eode  up. 

Laws  138,  I  Eadweard,  Prol.:  Ne  wandiaS  for  nanum  o'ingura  folcriht  to 
geregceanne  [MS.  B:  to  gerecanne]. 

JSlf.  Horn.  II.  554*  *:  swa-Seah  ne  wandiaS  to  Ucgenne  on  stuntnysse  heora 
asolcennysse. 

£lf.  L.  S.  XXXI.  699:  t5a  wandode  he  lange  him  tfet  to  secgenne.  —  lb. 
XXXI.  1036:  He  eac  ne  wandode  on  6am  .  .  .  felda  oa  hseoenan  to  crisinigenne. 

Wulf.  191.6:  bydelas  .  .  .,  5e  .  .  .  wandiaS  godes  riht  to  sprecanne. 

warenian,  shun: 

Bede  474.20:  oone  hie  .  .  .  warenedon  to  anfonne  =»  348.9:  quern  .  .  . 
uitabant. 

wiocwefian,  refuse: 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  516b:  Ne  wiScweSe  ic,  Drihten,  to  deorfenne  gyt. 

wiQsacan,  refuse: 

Greg.  383.19:  hu,  ne  wiSscecS  se  Bonne  eallunga  Godes  tSegn  to  bionne,  se  oe 
witfsaco"  Cffit  etc.?  -  298.17:  profecto  esse  se  Dei  denegat,  qui  etc.? 

6.  Habban,1  have. 

Most  of  the  examples  are  doubtful.  In  some  examples  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  the  infinitive  depends  on  habban  or  on  a  neighboring  noun  or  adverb. 
In  some  examples  the  infinitive  seems  to  denote  futurity;  in  others,  necessity. 
The  examples  in  full  are :  — 

Boeth.  52.27:  Naere  hit  no  5*et  hehste  god  gif  him  Benig  butan  wsere,  forSa?ni 
hit  oonne  haifde  to  wilnianne  sumes  godes  Se  hit  self  nsefde  =  52.10:  quoniam 
relinqueretur  extrinsecus,  quod  posset  optari  (?). 

Laws  106,  Ine,  c.  42:  Gif  ceorlas  gserstun  hcebben  gemsenne  oSoe  ooer  gedal- 
land  to  tynanne  (or  final?). 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  78ro:  gecyrraS  nu  huru-Singa  on  ylde  to  lifes  wege,  nu  ge 
habba3  hwonlice  to  swincenne. 

Mlf.  Hept.:  Ex.  16.23:  gearwiao"  to  morgen,  o"set  ge  to  gearwienne  habbon 

—  quodcumque  operandum  est,  facite,  et  qua  coquenda  sunt,  coquite.  —  Judges 
3.20V  ic  habbe  o*e  to  secganne  ures  godes  aerende  =  Verbum  dei  habeo  ad  te. 

Mat.  20.22:   Mage  gyt  drincan  oone  calic   oe  ic  to  drincenne  ha>bbet 

-  Potestis  bibere  calicem  quern  ego  bibiturus  sum  t 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II:  15.149:  Geswiga  5u  earmingc,  ne  hafst  tfu  nan 
Singe  on  me  to  donne  (or  with  noun?). 

The  following  is  a  complete  alphabetic  list  of  the  verbs  having  only  the 
inflected  infinitive  as  object :  — 


adraed&n,  fear. 
eteowan,  &fwu>. 
anbidian,  expect. 
anforleetan,  abandon. 


anSracian,  fear. 
aSencan,  intend. 
behatan,  promise. 
beotilgian,  threaten. 
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bodian,  preach. 

lofian,  praise,  allow  (?). 

cySan  (and  beodan),  make  known. 

muraan,  care  for,  lament. 

elcian,  delay. 

mynnan,  direct  one's  course  to,  intend. 

fleon.  «/tun. 

oferhogian  [and  forgieman],  despise. 

forgieman,  neglect. 

onfon,  undertake,  begin. 

forgiemeleasian,  neglect. 

ongietan,  understand. 

forsac&n,  refute. 

onscunian,  shun,  fear. 

forseon,  despise. 

reccan,  care  for. 

forwiernan,  prevent  from,  prohibit. 

sirwan,  plot. 

gaelan,  hinder  from. 

smeagan  [smean],  think  upon,  meditate. 

geceosan,  choose. 

sweiian,  swear. 

gedihtan,  direct,  order. 

tacan,  take  (to). 

gedyrsUaecan,  presume,  dare. 

tcecan,  teach. 

gefon,  attempt,  undertake. 

tellan,  account,  consider. 

gebyhtan,  hope. 

teon,  accuse. 

geliefan,  believe,  hope. 

tih(h)ian,  think,  determine. 

geswulelian  [-eot-),  show,  explain. 

6eahti{g)anl  think  upon,  meditate. 

geteohhian,  think,  determine. 

underfon,  undertake. 

getiliao,  strive  for,  attempt. 

understandan,  understand. 

geSencan,  think,  strive  for  (?). 

wandian,  hesitate,  be  neglectful  of. 

giernan,  desire,  yearn  for. 

warenian,  shun. 

habban,  have. 

weddian,  contract,  agree. 

bigian,  strive  for,  be  intent  on. 

wiernan,  desist  from. 

ieldan,  delay. 

witan  [nytanj,  know  (know  not). 

leran,  teach. 

wift'eweBan,  refuse. 

liefan,  allow. 

wiSsacan,  refuse. 

III.  The  uninflected  infinitive  and  the  inflected  infinitive  are  each  found  as 

the  object  with  the  following  groups 

of  verbs:  — 

I.  With  the  following  Verbs  of  Commanding  and  the  like:  — 

bebeodan,  command. 

biddan,  request. 

beodan,  command. 

forbeodan,  forbid. 

bewerian,  prohibit,  forbid. 

gebatan,  order. 

2.  With  the  following  Verbs  of  Permitting:  — 

•liefan,  allow. 

sellan,  grant,  allow. 

geSafian,  allow. 

3.  With  the  following  Verbs  of  Mental  Perception :  — 

findan,  find. 

leoraian,  learn. 

geleornian,  learn. 

myntan,  think,  intend. 

gemyntan,  intend,  determine. 

Sencan,  think,  attempt. 

gestihhian,  determine,  decide. 

wenan,  hope,  expect. 

4.  With  the  following  Verbs  of  Beginning,  Delaying,  and  Ceasing:  — 

ablinnan,  cease,  desist  from. 

fori  ae  tan,  abandon,  omit. 

aginnan,  begin. 

geswican,  stop,  desist  from. 

beginnan,  begin. 

onginnan,  begin. 

too,  undertake,  begin. 

5.  With  the  following  Verbs  of  Inclination  and  of  Will:  — 

forhogian,  despise,  neglect. 

gewunian,  use,  be  wont. 

forhyegan,  despise,  neglect. 

giernan,  care. 

ge-earnian,  desene,  earn. 

ondraedan,  fear. 

gemed(e!mian,  deign,  vouchsafe. 

secan,  seek. 

geCristlsecan  [-y-],  presume. 

tilian  [teolian],  attempt,  strive  for. 

gewill.Dnian,  desire. 

wil(l)nian,  desire. 
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Typical  examples  are  the  following:  — 

1.  Verbs  of  Commanding :  — 
bebeodan  [bi-],  command: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

El.  1018:  Da  seo  cwen  behead  craeftura  getyde  sundor  asecean. 

Ju.  232:  gekedan  bibead  to  carcerne.  —  lb,  295:  Seet  he  lohannes  bibead 
heafde  biheawan. 

Bede  36.31*-  b:  het  5a  7  bebead  hraSe  swingan  7  tinlregian  Sone  Godea 
andettere  ■•  19.31 :  caedi  .  .  .  Dei  confessorem  a  tortoribus  praecepit.  —  lb. 
388.20:  Da  bebead  se  biscop  oeosne  to  him  Icedan  -  283.27:  Hunc  .  .  .  adduci 
praecipit  episcopus. 

Laws  46,  .Elfred,  Intr,,  c.  49,  §  7:  he  bebead  Sone  hlaford  lufian  swa  hine. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  380b  '■  *:  Nero  bebead  Petrum  and  Paulum  on  bendum  geheal- 
dan,  and  8a  sticca  Simones  hreawes  mid  wearde  besettan. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  412.1 :  8a  Sing,  Se  ic  bebead  him  to  secganne  -  297.30:  quae  tibi  dicenda 
praecepi  (or  final  ?). 

Oros.  292.27:  Saer  Maximus  mid  firde  bad  set  Aquilegia  Caere  byrig,  7  his 
ealdormen  Andregatia  hoefde  beboden  8a  clusan  to  healdanne  -  293.28:  Aquileiae 
tunc  Maximus  victoriae  suae  spectator  insederat.  Andragathius  comes  ejus 
summam  belli  administrabat  (or  final  ?) . 

Chron.  206*,  1070  Ab:  se  arcebiscop  .  .  .  bebead  8am  biscopan  ...  8a 
srfise  to  donde  (sic!  for  to  donne). 

Laws  42,  iElfred,  Intr.,  c.  49":  Dis  sindan  8a  domas  8e  se  .  .  .  God  self 
sprecende  waes  to  Moyse  7  him  bebead  to  healdanne. 

/Elf.  Horn.  II.  316b:  gif  ge  wyrcende  beoS  8a  8incg  8e  ic  bebeode  eow  to 
gehealdenne. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  22.203 :  foresceawige  hwaet  heo  gehwylcum  lime  bebeode  to  donne. 

Wulf.  294.28:  8a  godan  weorc,  8e  god  us  beboden  hafS  to  adreoganne  on  Sam 
drihtenlican  d»ge. —  lb.  296.5:  wite  ge  .  .  .  Sset  ic  aefre  fram  frymSe  bebead 
Sone  drihtenlican  daeg  to  healdenne. 

beodan,  command: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  262':  baedon  Saet  he  bude  8a  byrgene  besettan  mid  wacelum 
weardum. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Greg.  47.13:  Sonne  he  for  nanre  anwielnesse  ne  wiScuiS  Sam  nyttan  weor- 
cum  Se  him  mon  beodeS  to  underfonne  -  24.24 :  cum  ad  respuendum  hoc,  quod 
utiliter  subire  praecipiiur,  pertinax  non  est. 

Pr.  Ps.  39.7:  Ne  bud  {sic!)  Su  me  na  selmessan  to  syllan  (sic!),  ne  for 
minum  synnum  -  holocaustum  et  pro  peccato  non  postulasti. 

Laws  42,  .Elfred,  Intr.,  c.  49,  §  3":  we  geascodon  S«t  ure  geferan  sume  .  .  . 
to  eow  comon  7  eow  hefigran  [wisan  budon]  to  healdanne  Sonne  we  him  budon. 

Wtdf.  231.1 :  behealdaS  ...  8a  fsestendagas,  Se  men  eow  beodaS  to  healdenne. 

beweri(g)an  [bi-],  prohibit,  forbid: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Bede  82.24 :  we  him  ne  sculon  biwerigan  Sam  halgan  geryne  onfon  -  58.27b: 
a  nobis  prohiberi  non  debet  accipere. 
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(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  80.7 :  mid  By  seo  se  monig  Sing  bewereS  to  etanne  swa  swa  unclame 

-  56.32:  Nam  cum  multa  lex  uelut  immunda  manducare  prohibeat. 

biddan,  request,  demand: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Versuchung  Christi  9:  brohte  him  to  bearme  brade  stanas,  bad  him  for 
hungre  hlafas  wyrcan. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  182™ :  se  Be  bitt  araran  his  sunu. 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  15.152°:  bad  wyrcan  scearpa  piles  -  0.  —  lb. 
15.288"-  b:  bad  Bsere  fsemne  (sic!)  fet  and  handan  (sic!)  tosomne  gebindon  (sic!) 
and  innen  Bone  weallende  cetel  gesetton  (sic!)  ■  217.320** b:  Tunc  ivbet  prae- 
fectus  afferi  vas  magnum  plenum  aqua  et  ligari  manus  et  pedes  beatae  Marga- 
retae  et  ibi  earn  moriijkari. 

Apol.  23.34":  Apollonius  hi  bad  ealle  gretan  and  on  scip  astah  *  42':  vale 
dicens  omnibus  conscendlt  ratem. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Lace  58.27 :  sefter  Bam  spiwaB,  sona  him  to  gifanne  biddaS, 
forbeodan,  *  forbid: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Bede  70.8:  seo  ...  «  bewereB  7  forbeodeS  6a  scondlicnesse  onwreon 
maegsibba  m  50.34:  lex  prohibet  cognationis  turpitudinem  reuelare. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Greg.  369.3:  Godes  se,  Be  us  forbiet  diofulum  to  offrianne  =  286.5:  legem 
Dei,  quae  idcirco  data  est  ut  sacrificia  satanse  prohibeat. 

Laws  214,  Kronungseid,  Prol. :  Ba  hine  man  halgode  to  cinge,  7  forbead  him 
sic  wedd  to  syllanne. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  122':  Moyses  »  forbead  to  hrepenne  aenigne  hreoflan.  —  lb. 
II.  534b:  se  Drihten  fie  forbead  Bam  bydelum  to  berenne  pusan  oBBe  codd. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXV.  89:  moyses  forbead  swyn  to  etenne. 

Mlf.  Hept.:  De  V.  T.  4.43:  he  forbead  se  Beah  blod  to  Sicgenne. 

Mlf.  Or.  242.7:  de  intus  wiBinnan,  de  foris  wiButan  forbead  Donatus  to 
cweSenne. 

WuJf.  200.3m-  b:  heforbyt  selcum  men  aBor  to  bycganne  oBBe  to  syllanne. 

gehatan,  order,  promise: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Bede  144.27,  28:  he  gehet  .  .  .  stapolas  asetton  (sic!)  7  .  .  .  ceacas  ona- 
hon  -  118.11:  erectis  stipitibus,  aereos  caucos  suspendi  iuberet. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  316.22:  se  cyning  him  geheht  ge  lond  ge  micel  feoh   to  gesyllenne 

-  243.16:  promiserit  se  ei  terras  ac  pecunias  multas  esse  donaturum. 

Bl.  Horn.  181.26:  se  Be  englas  gehet  wiB  me  to  sendenne. 

2.  Verbs  of  Permitting: — 

aliefan,  allow: 
(1)  Uninflected: 

Gosp.:  Mat.  8.2lb:  Drihten,  alyfe  me  aerest  to  farenne  and  bebyrigean 
minne  feeder  -  Domine,  permitte  me  primum  ire,  et  sepelire  patrem  meum  (or 


•  CI.  Gorrd],  I.  «..  pp.  373.  475. 
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predicative?).  —  L.  9.59:  alyf  me  aeryst  bebyrigean  minne   f aeder  -  pcrmittc 
mihi  primum  ire,  et  sepelire  patrem  meum  (or  predicative?). 

(2)  Inflected: 

Mat.  8.21*:  quoted  above. 

J£1f.  L.  S.  102.227:  Sam  alyfde  se  casere  heora  cristendom  to  healdenne. 

geCafian,  allow,  consent: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  606:  him  ne  geSafode  fulfremodlice  on  6a  eoro'an 
attreccan. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  276.31:  hwae6er  heo  geSafedon  6a  domas  to  healdenne  ~  215.24:  si 
consentirent  ea  .  .  .  cu&todire. 

£lf.  Horn.  I.  4b:  Se  .  .  .  God  geSafaS  Cam  arleasan  Antecriste  to  wyrcenne 
tacna. 

sellan.  grant,  allow: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Beow.  3056:  nefne  god  svifa  .  .  .  sealde,  6am  6e  be  wolde  (he  is  manna 
gehlyd)  hord  openian. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Sehopf.  30:  6onne  him  frea  sylle  to  ongietanne  godes  agen  bibod. 

3.  Verbs  of  Mental  Perception:  — 
findan,  find,  strive: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

El.  1255:  swa  ic  on  bocum  fand  wyrda  gangum,  on  gewritum  cySan  be  6am 
sigebeacne. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Dan.  544:  basd  bine  areccan,  hwaet  seo  run  bude,  hofe  haligu  word  7  in 
hige  funde  to  gesecganne  so6um  wordum,  hwst  etc. 
geleomian,  learn: 

(1)  Uninflected: 
Bede  404.22:  he  geleornode 

-  292.17:  didicerat  .  .  .  patere  . 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  210.31:  eall  6a  6e  he  geleornode  to  donne  «  164.22:  quae  agenda 
didicerat. 

gemyntan,  intend,  determine: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Et.  199:  ha?fdon  hie  gemynted  to  6am  mtegenheapum  to  6am  aerdsege  Isra- 
hela  cynn  billum  abreotan  on  hyra  bro6orgyld. 

Chron.  22b,  616  F">  b:  he  ho?.fde  gemynt  eal  6is  land  forlatan  7  ouer  asefaran. 

Mlj.  L.  8.  154. 127b :  se  hcefde  gemynt  mynster  to  araerenne  and  mid  munecum 
gesetlan.  —  lb.  502.255:  6a  halgan  6e  he  ealre  worulde  .  .  .  onwreon  gemynte. 

(2)  Inflected: 

JElf.  Horn.  I.  414*:  6a6a  God  gemynte  his  yfelnysse  to  geendigenne.  —  lb. 
II.  578'  *:  6set  tempel  6e  his  feeder  gemynte  to  araerenne. 

MIS.  L.  S.  154.127':  quoted  under  "  Uninflected  "  above.  —  lb.  212.51: 
swa  hwaet  swa  6u  gemyntest  on  for6si6e  to  donne.  —  76.  XXV.  769:  Heliodorus 
6a  gemynte  6a  ma6mas  to  genimenne. 


.  ingong  geopenian  6aes   heofonlican  lifes 
introitum. 
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Mlf.   Hept.;  Num.  24.11:  ic  hcefde  gemynt  oe  to  arwurSienne  -  decre 
.  .  .  honorare  te. 

Wulf.  277.26 :  Dauid  cyning  hit  kcefde  gemynt  aer  to  donne. 
gestihhian,  determine,  decide: 

(1)  Uninflected: 
Bede  218.9:  gestihhade  his  life  geendian  -  168.2:  uitam  finite  disposuit. 

(2)  Inflected: 
Sold.  38.1:  be  6am  Singum  tie  ttu  me  aer  sedest  tiat  tiu  gestyohhod  hceafde  to 

forletanne  -  0. 
leoraian,  fearn; 

(1)  Uninflected: 
/Elf.  Horn.  II.  416b:  o"aet  men  leornion  agyldan  god  for  yfele. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  246.7:  Sa  t$a  he  in  wreotum  leornade  to  donne  -  194.29:  quae  in  acrip- 
turis  agenda  didicerat. 

Greg.  441.17:  Donne  hi  leomiaS  mid  fulre  estfulnesse  oa  sotSan  god  to 
secanne  =  368.15:  Tunc  igitur  pleno  voto  discunt  vera  bona  discere.  —  lb. 
441.28:  LeornaS  Sonne  to  lufianne  tSset  he  ser  forhogde  »  368.25:  disco/  diligere 
quae  contemnebat. 

/Elf.  L.  S.  132.242:  &&  tie  habbaS  geleafan  and  leomodon  to  campienne.  — 
lb.  344.127b:  Ne  het  he  us  na  leomian  heofonas  to  wyrcenne. 

myntan,  think,  intend: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Beow.  713:  Mynte  se  manscaoa  manna  cynnes  sumne  besyrwan  in  sele  tSam 
hean. 

Chr.  1058:  sEt  sceal  getSencan  gaestes  oearfe,  se  tie  Gode  mynteS  bringan 
beorhtne  wlite. 

Met.  26.72:  mynton  forketan  leofne  hlaford. 

Bede  392.20:  mynte  heo  for  hiere  to  abbuddissan  gesettan  -  286.1:  abbatis- 
sam  earn  pro  se  facere  disposuerat. 

Woerf.  12.11 :  oo"  o"»t  hit  [-  clif]  com  o"ser  hit  mynte  feaUan  ofer  tiaet  mynster 
-  15  A1:  0.  —  lb.  123.1:  stan  .  .  .,  tione  hi  mynton  hebban  upp  -  B.  154  A: 
lapis  .  .  .,  quem  in  aedificium  levare  decreverant.  —  lb.  254.35:  mynte  slean 
tSone  Godes  wer  =  312  A':  0. 

Bl.  Horn.  223.7:  mynte  hine  slean;  —  so:  223.11.  —  lb.  223.16:  he  hine 
stingan  mynte. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Chron.  265m,  1137  E(:  alse  he  mint  to  don  (sic!)  of  oe  horderwycan. 
Sencan,1  think,  attempt: 
(1)  Uninflected: 
Beow.  800,  801 :  on  healfa  gehwone  heawan  Sohton,  sawle  secan. 

Gen.  2437:  Wit  be  tiisse  straete  stille  SencaS  saeles  bidan.  —  lb.  2891 :  hwaer 
is  tSaet  tiber,  tSaet  tiu  torht  gode  to  Sam  brynegielde  bringan  Sencest  t 
Ex.  51 :  tSaes  tie  hie  wideferS  wyrnan  Sohton  Moyses  magum. 
Ju.  637:  Sser  hi  stearcferSe  Surh  cumbolhete  cwellan  Sohtun. 
El.  296:  Se  eow  .  .  .  lysan  Sohte. 
Gil.  260:  gif  Su  ure  bidan  Sencest. 
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And,  150,  151,  152:  Bat  hie  baahringas  abrecan  Sohton,  .  .  .  tolysan  lie 
and  sawle,  and  Sonne  todcelan  etc. 

Met.  1.12:  sceotend  Sohton  Italia  ealle  gegongan. 

Ps.  61.4:  Swa  ge  mine  are  ealle  Sohton  wraBe  toweorpan  —  honorem  meum 
cogitaverunt  repellere. 

Jud.  59:  Sohte  Ba  .  .  .  idese  mid  widle  and  mid  womme  besmitan. 

Seaf.  52:  Bam  Be  swa  SenceS  on  flodwegas  feor  geivitan. 

Beds  36.8:  gif  Bu  geivitan  Sencest  fram  Bam  bigange  ure  sefaestnysse  -  19.11: 
si  .  .  .  discedere  temUu.  —  lb.  456.2:  Baet  he  dohle  hine  him  to  yrfewearde 
gedon  -  324.32:  ut  heredem  sibi  ilium  facere  cogitasset. 

Boeih.  93.32:  SencS  aetgaedere  bion  -  80.100:  id  unum  esse  desiderat. 

Greg.  55.12:  Donne  Sset  mod  SenceS  gegripan  him  to  upahefenesse  Ba 
eaBmodnesse  -  32.2:  arripere  .  .  .  cogitat. 

Oros.  54.21:  for  Bon  he  him  cweman  Sohte  -  55.18:  adfectans  tyranni 
amicitiara.  —  lb.  150.12:  Da  Bset  Ba  oBre  geascedon  Baet  he  hie  ealle  besuncan 
Sohte  -  151.7:  cum  decipi  se  ab  Antigono  sigillatim  viderent.  —  76.  200.17:  to 
Bon  Baet  hie  hit  acwencan  Sohton  >-  201.9:  ad  extinguendum  ignem  concurrerunt. 

Bened.  23.3:  caflice  cuman  SencaS  =»  46.4:  volumus  velociter  pervenire. 

Mf.  L.  S.  XXXI.  1059:  Sohte  .  .  .  cetberstan  Bam  deaBe. 

/Elf.  Hept.:  Gen.  48.17b:  Sohte  hi  to  ahebbanne  of  Ephraimes  heafde  and 
gesettan  ofer  Manases  heafod  -  manum  patris  .  .  .  levare  conoius  est  de  capite 
E.  et  transferre  super  caput  M. 

L.  1.1:  For  Bam  Be  witodlice  raanega  Sohton  Bara  Binga  race  geendebyrdan 
Be  on  us  gefyllede  Bynt »  Quoniam  quidem  multi  conati  sunt  ordinare  nana- 
tionem  etc. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Ps.  118.59:  Swa  ic  wegas  Bine  wise  Sence  to  ferenne  fotum  minum  «■ 
Cogitavi  vias  tuas,  et  converti  pedes  meos  in  testimonia  tua  (or  with  adjective?). 

Charms  V.  C.  4••  *>■••*,  5*  b:  swa  ic  Sence  Bis  feoh  to  findanne  nses  to  oS- 
feorrganne  and  to  xoitanne  naes  to  oSwyrceanne  and  to  lufianne  naes  to  oSladanne. 

Boeth.  53. 1 1 :  Beah  hi  .  .  .  Sencan  to  cumanne  =  0. 

Greg.  11.14:  Bonne  hit  SencS  fela  godra  weorca  to  wyrcanne  »  32.6 :  Quod  mens 
praeesse  volentium  plerumque  sibi  ficta  bonorum  operum  promissione  blanditur. 

Oros.  282.9V  Sohte  his  sunu  [to]  beswicanne,  7  him  siBBan  fon  to  Bsem  on- 
walde  -  283.8:  Maximianus  .  .  .  confirmatum  jam  in  imperio  filium  pot  estate 
regia  spoliare  conatus  etc.  —  76.  292.28b:  Suhte  (should  be  Sohtet)  him  self  on 
scipum  to  farenne  east  ymbutan,   y  Bonne  bestelan  on  Theodosius  hindan 

—  293.29:  dum  navali  expeditione  hostem  praevenire  et  obruere  parai. 

Chron.  224m,  1087  E°:  se  eorl  .  .  .  Sohte  to  gewinnanne  Engleland. 
Laws  206,  IV  Eadgar,  c.  lr  §  2:  gif  he  .  .  .  hit  SencS  to  cctstrengenne. 
Worrf.  119.9:  Sohte  to  acweUane  Ba  sawla  -  B.  148  C1:  se  ad  exstinguendat 
discipulorum  animas  accendit. 

/Elf.  Horn.  II.  454b  *:  ge  SencaS  to  awendenne  eowerne  freond. 

/Elf.    Hept.:  Gen.  37.21:   he  Sohte  hine  to  generianne   of   hira    handum 

-  nitebatur  liberare  eum.  — Gen.  48.174:  quoted  above  under  "  Uninflected." 

wenan.  hope,  expect: 
(1)  Uninflected: 

Beotv.  934:  Daet  waes  ungeara,  Baet  ic  senigra  me  weana  ne  wende  to  widan 
feore  bote  gebidan. 
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Met.  1.83:  ne  toende  bonan  sefre  cuman  of  bsem  clammum. 
(2)  Inflected: 

Chron.  267b,  1140  Ec:  Eustace  .  .  .  nam  be  Kinges  suster  of  France  to 
wife,  wende  to  big&ton  (sic!)  Noruiandi  baerburh. 

4.  Verbs  of  Beginning,  Delaying,  and  Ceasing:  — 

ablinnan,  cease,  desist  from: 

(1)  Uninfected: 

Mlf.  L.S.  XXX.  39:  beheold  bone  hcort  and  wundrode  his  micelnysse  and 
ablan  his  oehtan. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  74 l:  he  .  .  .  ne  ablinS  to  asendenne  bydelas  and  lareowas  to 
laerenne  his  folc. 
aginnan,  begin: 

(1)  Uninflected: 
Pr.  Ps.  9.30:  Sonne  aginS  he  sylf  sigan,  obbe  afyl'5  -  9.10:  inclinabit  se  et 

cadet. 

Chron.  206°,  1070  Ae:  Da  agann  se  arcebiscop  Landfranc  atywian  mid 
openum  gesceade. 

Laws  310,  II  Cnut,  c.  4:  \\c  beodab,  baet  man  eard  georne  cloensian  aginne 
on  ffighwylcum  ende. 

Gosp.:  Mat.  24.49:  agynS  beatan  hys  efenbeowas  =  Et  c&perit  percutere 
conservos  suos.  —  L.  14.29:  agynnaS  hine  talan  =  incipiant  iUudere  ei. 

Wulf.  85.1:  he  aginS  leogan  deoflice  swybe. 

Minor  Prose:  Apol.  19.28:  agan  rowan,  ob  baet  he  becom  to  Antiochiam 
-  38m:  navigans  attigit  Antiochiam.  —  Apol.  25.9:  ba  agan  se  cyngc  plegan 
wib  his  geferan  =  43'":  dum  cum  suis  pike  lusum  exerceret. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Chron.  &>,  40  F:  Matheus  on  Judea  agan  his  gotispell  to  uriten  (sic!).  —  lb. 
8b,  49  F:  Her  Nero  agann  to  rixiende  (sic!  for  to  rixienne).  —  lb.  8b,  116  F:  Her 
Adrianus  se  casere  agann  to  rixienne.  —  lb.  8b,  137  F:  Her  Antoninus  agann 
to  rixienne.  —  76.  137m,  1006  Eb:  Agan  se  cyng  georne  to  smeagenne  wib  his 
witan. 

beginnan,  begin: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Creed  37:  he  xl  daga  folgeras  sine  runum  arette  7  ba  his  rice  began,  bone 
uplican  ebel  secan. 

Chron.  201™,  1067  D:  Da  begann  se  cyngc  Malcholom  gyrnan  his  sweostor 
him  to  wife. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  142m:  Da  begann  se  wer  dreorig  wepan. 

Mlf.  L.  8.  216.96:  begunnon  hi  teon  to  .  .  .  galnysse  huse.  —  76.  230.186: 
Da  began  se  halga  petrus  him  eallum  secgan. 

L.  7.49:  Da  begunnon  ba  be  bar  ssston  betwux  him  cardan  =  Et  ceeperunt 
qui  simul  accumbebant  dicer e  intra  se. 

Wulf.  214.24:  baet  gelamp  ill,  baet  an  halig  ancer  .  .  .  began  hine  Sreatigan. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Chron.  243',  1110  Eb:  Dises  geares  me  began  aerost  to  weorcenne  on  bam 
niwan  mynstre. 

Bened.  32.1:  beginS  to  healdenne  -  60.1:  incipiet  custodire. 
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Mlf.  Horn.  I.  22b:  and  begunnon  Sa  to  wyrcenne.  —  lb.  II,  196b ':  5a  Saer 
begann  to  brastligenne  micel  Sunor,  and  liget  sceotan  on  Sjbs  folces  gesihSe. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  36.184:  begann  hi  to  wra>genne.  —  lb.  530.704:  on  Sam  fyrmestan 
dagan  Se  dec  i  us  se  casere  to  rixianne  begann. 

Mlf.  Hept.:  Gen.  8.3:  Da  waeteru  .  .  .  begunnon  to  wanigenne  *  coeperuni 
minui.  — Gen.  18.27:  Nu  ic  sene  begann  to  sprecanne  to  minum  drihtne  ■  Quia 
semel  coepi,  loquar  ad  doniinura  nieum. —  Num.  3.10:  gif  hwa  ,  .  .  beginne 
to  Senienne,  swelte  he  deaSe  =  externus,  qui  ad  minislrandum  acceserii,  morietur. 

—  Judges  10.6:  folc  begunnon  to  geeacnienne  heora  .  .  .  synna  =  FiJii  .  .  .  pec- 
catis  veteribus  jungentes  nova. 

fon,  undertake,  begin: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Wulf.  133. 14»- b:  Sonne  fehS  seo  wealaf  sorhful  and  sarigmod  geomrigendum 
mode  synna  bemcenan  and  sarlice  syfian. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Wcerf.  197.6:  Saet  Sa  Se  in  Sone  biscop  fengon  to  healdenne,  Saet  hi  ne  mifaton 
adreogan  Sa  mycelnesse  Saes  regnes  =»  240  D:  ut  hi  qui  eum  custodiendum 
acceperat,  immensitatem  pluviae  ferre  non  possent  (or  final  ?). 

Mlf.  L.  S.  70.345:  fvngon  on  .  .  .  rnargen  ealle  to  clypienne  kyrrieIe3,son. 

—  lb.  XXXIV.  64:  he  feng  to  radene  (sic!). 

.Elf.  Hept.:  Judges  3.6:  fengon  to  lufienne  heora  fulan  Seawas  -  0. — 
Judges  13.1:  hig  fengon  eft  to  gremienne  Sone  .  .  .  god  =  fecerunt  malum  in 
conspectu  domini. 

W%ff.  105.33:  Sa  ha>Senan  .  .  .  fengon  to  wurSienne  set  nyhstan  mistlice 
entaa. 

forlsetan,  abandon,  omit: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

And.  802b:  forlwian  moldern  wunigean  open  eorSscrsefu. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Greg.  393.28:  Saet  hie  neforlaten  to  wilnianne  Sara  Se  Codes  sien  -  310.26: 
ut  tamen  appetere,  quae  Dei  sunt,  non  omittani. 
geswican,  stop,  desist  from: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXXIII.  206:  Ic  bidde  Se  S«t  Su  ne  gesurice  gebiddan  me  Saet  ic 
mote  findan  etc 

L.  5.4:  Da  he  sprecan  geswae,  he  cwasS  to  Simone  ■  Ut  cessavit  autem  loqui, 
dixit  ad  Simonem. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  46':  Ne  gesuricd  Ses  man  to  sprccenne  tallice  word  ongean  Sas 
halgan  stowe  and  Godes  ae. —  lb.  II.  156':  se  .  .  .  munuc  ne  geswac  na  Se 
hraSor  Sam  oSrum  to  Senigenne  on  gedafenlicum  tidum. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXXI.  497:  se  faeder  ne  geswac  hine  to  biddenne  mid  wope. 

onginnan  [-y-],  begin  (occasionally  attempt) : 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Beow.  101:  oS  Saet  an  ongan  fyrene  fremman.  —  76.  244:  no  her  cuSlicor 
cuman  ongunnon  lindhaebbende ! 

Gen.  1316:  ongan  ofostlice  Stet  hof  wyrcan.—  lb.  1355:  stigan  onginneS. 

Ex.  684:  ongunnon  saelafe  segnum  dalan. 

Dan.  49:  Saet  he  secan  ongan.  —  lb.  599:  Ongan  Sa  gyddigan. 
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Chr.  1363:  OnginneS  Sonne  to  Sam  yflum  ungelice  wordum  maeSlan. 

Ju.  27;  ongon  faemnan  lufian.  —  76.  298:  sacan  ongon. 

El.  157:  fricggan  ongan.  —  76.  1205:  ongan  loeran. 

Gu.  261:  Ongin  Se  generes  wilnian.  —  lb.  533:  aecan  onginnaS. 

And.  450:  ongan  clypian. —  lb.  671:  Huscworde  ongan  Surh  inwitSanc 
ealdorsacerd  henne  hyspan. 

Bede  28.17:  ongunnon  eardigan  Sa  norSdaelas  -  12.10:  habitare  .  .  .  cot- 
perunt.  —  lb.  56.2,!  b:  Sa  ongunnon  heo  forhtigan  j  ondredan  him  Sone  siSfaet 
••  42.25:  perculsi  timore.  —  76.  106.19:  taltrigan  ongunne  =•  86.29:  uacUlare  inci- 
peret.  —  lb.  106.25:  Sa  ongon  .  .  .  Sa  statSolas  .  .  .  ecan  -  87.6:  augmentart 
.  .  .  curauit. —  lb.  148.30:  cirican  .  .  .,  Sa  he  timbran  ongon*  125.22: 
ecclesiam  .  .  .,  quam  ipse  coepit.  —  lb.  154.31:  dagian  ongan  -  129.11: 
incipiente  diluculo. —  lb.  180.3':  ongunnon  .  .  .  seofian-  146.17':  cum  .  -  . 
quererentur. —  lb.  180.29:  ongon  .  .  .  byrnan*  147.17:  contigit  culmeu  domus 
.  .  .  jlammis    impleri.  —  lb.    200.12:    Da    ongunnon  .  .  .  oncras    upp    ieon 

-  158.13:  temtabant  .  .  .  nauem  retinere.  —  76.352.21:  ongan  hatlice  7  biter- 
lice  wepan  »  264.18:    solutus   est   in   lacrimal.  —  76.  438.4:   ongon   Srowian 

-  311.17:  acri  coepit  dolore  torqueri. 

Boeth.  3.6:  hine  ongan  frefrian  -  0.  —  lb.  34.11:  5a  eorSan  ongan  delfan 
©fter  golde  =  40.30:  primus  .  .  .  fodit.  —  lb.  91.2:  hit  wanian  origins  -  78.39: 
cum  uero  unum  esse  desinit. —  76.  127.2:  Da  ongon  he   smearcian  7  cwaeS 

-  107.5:  arridens. 

Greg.  25.20:  Seah  Sa  woroldlecan  laecas  scomaS  Siet  hi  ong\i]nnen  Sa  wunda 
lacnian  -  6.9:  videri  medici  carnis  erubescunt.  —  lb.  213.8:  Sa  ongon  he  aereaS 
kerigean  etc.  -  160.2:  laudat. 

Oros.  56. 32*-  b:  ongan  Sa  singan  7  giddian- 59.1:  carmine  .  .  .  recitalo.  —  76. 
60.18:  ongon  ricstan- 6 1.19:  regnare  coepit.  —  76.  182.7:  Sa  ongunnon  Sardinie, 
swa  hie  Pene  gelserdon,  winnan  wiS  Romanum  -  183.6:  Sardinia  .  .  .  rebeUavit. 

Solil.  10.6:  hy  eft  onginnaS  searian  -  0. 

Pr.  Pa.  3.4:  Da  ongan  ic  slapan  and  slep,  and  eft  aras  -  3.6:  Ego  dormivi 
et  somnum  cepi,  exsurrexi.  —  76.  31.3:  min  ban  and  rain  maegn  forealdode;  Sa 
ongan  ic  clypian  ealne  daeg  »•  inveteraverunt  ossa  mea,  a  clamando  me  tota  die. 

Chron.  20™,  597  A:  Her  ongon  Ceolwulf  ricsian. 

Laws  306,  I  Cnut,  c.  26,  §  1 :  gyf  SsBr  hwylc  SeodsceaSa  aceaSian  onginneS. 

W&rf.  11.14:  hine  ongunnon  Sa  his  magas  bysmrian-  153  O:  cceperunt 
eum  parentes  ejus  irridere.  —  76.  64.34,  65.1 :  he  ongan  .  .  .  andswarian  .  .  . 
7  cweSan  -  196  A1*  *:  coepit  .  .  .  respondere,  dicens.  —  76.  73.21:  Sa  ongunnon 
hi  helpan  hire  lichaman  -  201  B1:  cujus  carni  magicis  artibu9  ad  tempus  pro- 
dease  conarentur.  —  76.  145. 17*  b:  he  ongan  .  .  .  earfoSnyssa  gebetan  ...  7 
...  hi  hyrtan  ■  B.  172  O  * :  atuduit  .  .  .  corrigere  et  .  .  .  svblevare.  —  76. 
207.3:  Sa  ongan  he  beon  sarig  -  252  C»:  affligi  cctpit.  —  lb.  266.28:  se  man 
onginneS  .  .  .  neowlinga  lifigean  -  325  B :  hie  vero  tunc  vivere  inchoat.  —  76. 
317.2:  se  gewunode,  Sset  he  me  ongan  secgan  —  381  Cl:  mrhi  narrare  conaue- 
verot.  —  76.  321.27:  se  gewunode,  Saet  he  ongan  sceos  wyrcan-  388  B1:  qui 
calceamenta  solebat  operari. 

Pr.  Gu.  II.  105 :  Saet  he  Sa  ongan  wilnian  westenes  and  sundersetle  -  petere 
meditabatur.  —  76.  III.  17:  ealand  .  .  .  Sset  .  .  .  eardian  ongunnon  =  insulam 
.  .  .,  quam  multi  inhabitare  tentantes.  —  76.  IV.  34:  Sona  Sees  Se  he  westen 
eardigan  ongan  -  Sub  eodem  .  .  .  tempore  .  .  .  eremitare  initiavil. 
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Bl.  Horn.  55.10*-  b:  ongan  smeagan  &  Sencan. —  76.  105.6:  Singian  ongan. 

—  76.  151.1 :  hie  fea  ongunnon  mid  sweordum  &  mid  strengfeum  Cyder  gan. 
£lf.  Horn.  I.  62b:   he  ongann  Codes  geleafan  openlice  bodian.  —  76.1. 

380":  ongann  fleogan.  —  76.  II.  138b:  he  his  geferan  befrinan  ongann. 

JElf.  L.  S.  32.118:  fea  gebrofera  Bona  ceosan  ongunnen  eugenia  to  abbude.  — 
76.  124.118:  fea  ongunnon  heora  magas  mycclum  behreowsian. —  76.  426.199: 
absalon  .  .  .  ongan  urinnan  wife  Cone  faeder. 

JElf.    Hept.:  Gen.  4.26:    Enos   ongan   aerest   onclypian   drihtnes   naman 

—  coepit  invocare  nomen   domini. 

Mai.  4.2:  fea  ongan  hyne  syfefean  hingrian  -  postea  esuriit. —  76.  11.7*: 
fea  ongan  se  Haelynd  secgan  be  Iohanne  -  Ccepit  Jesus  dicere. 

Wulf.  44.26,  27:  ongan  fea  singan  and  feus  secgan.  —  76.  191.9:  gif  Car 
hwilc  feeodscafea  scaSian  onginneS. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bodh.  127.23:  ic  sceal  feeah  hwaithwugu  his  onginnan  fee  to  tcccanne  m  108.16: 
aliquid  delibcrare  conabimur  (or  final?). 

Greg.  423.8:  for  Cam  lytlan  gode  fee  hi  gefeenceafe,  &  no  ne  anginnaS  to 
wyrceanne  -  344.29:  ut  et  illi  dum  de  bono  aliquid  agunt,  quod  tamen  non 
perficiunt. 

Pr.  Ps.  48.7:  gif  he  sylf  na  ne  onginS  to  tilianne  feset  he  feast  weorfe  agife  to 
al ysnesse  his  sawle  -  48.8 :  Non  dabit  Deo  propitiationem  suam,  et  pretium 
redemptionis  animae  sua. 

Chron.  30»,  656  E\  se  abbot  .  .  .  ongan  to  wircene.  —  76.  147*,  1016  E*: 
Da  ongan  se  ©feeling  Eadmund  to  gadrienne  fyrde. 

Bened.  62.5:  onginne  to  radenne  -  116.9:  audeat  legere. 

JElf.  Horn.  I.  50™ :  hine  ongunnon  serest  to  torfienne.  —  To.  I.  140m:  feonne 
onginS  he  to  murcnienne.  —  76. 1.  1501:  swa  hrafee  swa  he  ongann  man  to  beonne. 

—  76.  I.  314*:  ongunnon  to  sprecenne  mid  mislicum  gereordum.  —  76.  I.  448b: 
Iulianus  Ba  ongann  to  lufigenne  hsefeengyld.  —  lb.  II.  78b:  Witodlice  .  .  . 
ongann  se  hiredrs  euMor  to  agyldenne  feone  pening.  —  76.  II.  128b:  Ongann  fea 
Augustinus  mid  his  munecum  to  geefenlo:cenne  feaera  apostola  lif.  —  76.  II.  160*: 
Ongunnon  fea  fea  aefeelborenan  on  Rome-byrig  him  to  befa-stenne  heora  cild  to 
Godes  lareowdome.  —  76.  II.  178b4:  Ongann  to  flowenne  mid  ele.  —  76.  II. 
486b  '■  •:  Da  ongunnon  fea  apostoli  hi  to  larenne,  and  to  secgenne  hu  etc.  —  76. 
II.  488bl:  hi  feferrihte  ongunnon  to  ceowenne  heora  lichaman.  —  76.  II.  4S8b1: 
Da  ongunnon  ealle  fea  naeddran  to  ceowenne  heora  flaesc  and  heora  blod  sucan. 

.Elf.  L.  8.  228.154:  Ongan  fea  to  secgenne  feone  sofean  geleafan.  — 76.  328.112: 
cwsefe  .  .  .  feaet  .  .  .  menn  ongunnon  godspel  to  writenne.  —  76.  538.820: 
nebwlite  ongann  to  scinenne  swilce  seo  .  .  .  sunne.  —  76.  XXVI.  45:  ongann 
embe  godes  willan  to  smeagenne. 

JElf.  Hept.:  Jos.  3.7 :  ic  onginne  fee  to  marsigenne-  incipiam  exaltare  te. —  Jos. 
3.16:  swa  setstod  se  stream  and  ongan  to  Sindenne  ongean  -  steterunt  aquae  de- 
scendentes.  —  Judg.  13.5:  he  onginS  to  alysenne  his  folc  =  incipiet  liberare  Israel. 

jElfric's  Minor  Prose:  /Elf.  Gr.  212.3:  ic  onginne  to  wearmigenne  =  calesco. 

—  76.  212.4:  ic  onginne  to  anSracigenne  -  horresco. —  76.  212.7:  ic  onginne  to 
blacigenne  -  pallesco. —  Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  102.31b:  fea  ongunnon  hi  to 
ceorigenne  ongean  feam  hiredes  ealdre.  —  76.  102.37b»:  ongan  to  forhtienne. 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  12.143:  Sume  men  onginnaS  god  to  donne.  —  76. 
12.146:  sume  men  onginnaS  yfel  to  donne. 
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Wulf.  195.1:  Sonne  onginS  he  hy  to  pinsianne  on  mistlicre  wisan. —  lb. 
199.8:  Sonne  onginS  he  to  winnanne  togenes  Sam  twam  godes  oegnum.  —  lb. 
200.1:  he  onginS  deoflice  to  wedanne. 

Nic.  416.25:  ongan  Sa  cnyhtas  to  axienne  etc. 

5.  Verbs  of  Inclination  and  of  Will:  — 
forhogian,  despise,  neglect: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Bede  464.10:  hine  forhogde  onfon  -  329.29:  eum  suscipere  contemsit. 
Wcerf.  34.6:  Saet  he  forhogvde  togenes  greian  -  172  A:  resalutare  despicerel. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Chr.  1288:  hu  hi  fore  goddsedum  glade  blissiaS,  Sa  hy,  unsselge,  ser  for- 
hogdun  to  donne,  Sonne  him  dagas  kestun. 

Wcerf.  180.18:  he  .  .  .  forhogode  hit  to  gehyrenne  =»  217  BJ:  sed  etiam  audire 
despicerel. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  376bl:  Sume  sind  getaSode,  &ndforhogiaS  to  cumenne. 
forhycgan,  despise,  neglect: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Bede  76.30*:  S»tte  wiif  forhycgaS  heora  beam  fedan  -  55.9:  mtirire  con- 
temnant.  —  lb.  76.33:  heo/or/ij/oja^/edan  5a  tSe  heo  cennaS  -  55.12:  despiciunt 
lactare. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bl.  Horn.  41.36:  8a  Se  .  .  .  forhycgaS  Sa  Godes  dreamas  to  geherenne. 
geeamian,  deserve,  earn: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Bede  350.23:  Su  geeamie  hine  Se  mildne  metan-  263.20:  propitium  eum 
inuenire  merearis.  —  lb.  470.9:  Sa?t  he  geearnode  swylce  gife  onfon  -  345.29: 
quod  tale  munusculum  .  .  .  mereretur  accipere. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  446b  *:  forSan  Se  hi  geearnodon  Saet  beon  Ssct  hi  heriaS.  — 
lb.  II.  5981*:  Sset  we  geeamian,  on  naman  Sines  leofan  Suna,  genihlsumian 
on  godum  weorcum.  —  lb.  II.  600b:  Sset  we  geearnion  beon  wurSful  wunung 
etc. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXX.  431:  Sat  we  .  .  .  moaton  .  .  .  geeamian  to  onfone  Sone 
gemanan  Sara  haligra. 

gemed(e)mian  [gi-],  deign,  vouchsafe: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Laxos  410,  Judicium  Dei  IV,  c.  3,  §  2':  we  biddaS,  gisende  Su  gimeodumia 
Gast  Sin  halig  =-  quesumus,  mittere  digneris  Spiritual  tuum  sanctum.  —  lb., 
§4:  ah  Su  soS  7  halig  dom  bifora  allum  on  Sassum  uel  in  Sissuni  adeaxoa  Su 
g[i]meodum  -  sed  tu  uerum  et  sanctum  judicium  coram  omnibus  in  hoc  mani- 
festo,™ digneris.     [Spc  Note  2  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.] 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  50 » ":  Done  deaS  soSlice  Se  se  Hselend  gemedemode  for  mannum 
Srowian. 

Mlf.  L.  8.  XXIII  B.  713:  ic  bidde  .  .  .  S»t  Su  lytles  hwa^hwegu  gemede- 
mige  underfon  me  Sses  Se  ic  hider  brohte.  —  lb.  XXIII  B.  738:  goldhord,  Se  Su 
me  sylfum  aer  gernedemodest  oeteowan. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Mlf.  Mthelw.  51:  Su  Se  gemedemedest  met  (sic!  for  met)  to  gehealdene  on 
Sissere  nihte  —  qui  me  dignatus  es  in  hac  nocte  custodire.     [With  this  compare 
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the  following  passages,  in  which  the  infinitive  is  probably  consecutive  after 
gemedemian,  used  rcfiexivoly  in  the  sense  of  'humble  one's  self: — Greg.  301. 
13 :  ure  Aliesend  .  .  .  hine  gemedomode  to  bionne  betwiux  Sam  laesSum  7  Sara 
gingestum  monnum  -  228.5:  Redemtor  .  .  .  fieri  inter  omnia  dignatus  est  par- 
vus;—  Mlf.  Horn.  II.  464':  Surh  Saet  se  .  .  .  Godes  Sunu  hine  sylfne  gemede- 
mode  Saet  gecynd  to  underfonne;  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  XXXIII.  210:  biddan  we  god  Saet 
he  hine  gemedemige  to  aitywenne  hwaet  sy  gedon  be  his  dehter.  Compare,  too, 
Mlf.  Horn.  I.  32',  in  which  gemedemian  (hine),  'humble  one's  self,'  is  followed 
by  a  consecutive  clause  introduced  by  Scet.\ 
geSristlaecan  [-y-\,  presume,  undertake: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Laws  46,  Alfred,  Intr.,  c.  49,  $  9*:  ForSam  ic  ne  dorste  geSristiacan  Sara 
minra  awuht  fela  on  gewrit  settan. 

Wctrf.  207.24:  Sy  laes  se  halga  wer  .  .  .  geSristkehte  ofer  Saet  aenigne  man 
uryrgan  -  253  A1:  ne  vir  .  .  .  intorquere  ultra  prcesumeret  jaculum  maledic- 
tionis. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  277:  naht  geSrystlashte  specan.  —  lb.  XXIII  B.  645: 
(nej  geSrystkecende  aht  secgan.  —  lb.  XXIII  B.  745:  ne  geSrystkehte  he  .  .  . 
nan  otter  toes  lichaman  oShrinan. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Laws  414,  Judicium  Dei  VII,  c.  13  A1-  ":  ic  halsige  Se  (eow)  .  . .  tSaet  Su  (ge) 
na  geSristkece  (-kecon)  natestohwi  to  Sisum  husle  to  ganne  ne  furSon  to  Sisum 
weofude  to  genealmcenne. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  721:  he  nc  geSrystlcehte  eeniga  Singa  heo  to  leUenne. 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  11.122:  nsefre  nan  man  ne  geSristkece  aenigne 
deofles  bigencg  to  donne. 

Wulf.  34.14,  15:  ac  se  .  .  .  man  .  .  .,  se  Se  geSristloecS  to  meessianne 
oSSon  husl  to  Sicganne. 

gewilnian.  desire: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Woerf.  208.14:  se  gewilnode  feran  to  him  -  253  C»:  pergere  studuit. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  608':  Drihten  ...  us  gewilnaS  gearwe  gemetan.  —  lb.  II. 
588'*:  swa  eac  nu  of  eallum  Seodum  gewilniaS  men  to  geseonne  Sone  .  .  . 
Crist  Surh  geleafan,  and  Sone  .  .  .  wisdom  gehyran  (sic!). 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  187:  he  gewilnode  hine  geSeodan  8am  Se  Saer  fleah. 

Mai.  13.17b:  managa  .  .  .  gewilnudon  Sa  Sing  to  geseonne  Se  ge  geseaS 
(sic!),  and  hig  ne  gesawon;  and  gehyran  Sa  Sing  etc.  =  multi  .  .  .  cupierunt 
videre  quae  videtis  .  .  . ;  et  audire  quae  auditis. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Chron.  219™,  1086  Eb:  Oif  hwa  gewUnigeS  to  gewitane  hu  gedon  mann  he 
wees. 

Laws  45,  Alfred,  Intr.,  c.  49,  §  3b:  Sa  gewilniaS  hira  sawla  (to)  syllanne  for 
Dryhtnes  noman. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  550':  forSan  Se  hi  gewilniaS  fela  to  hcebbenne.  —  lb.  I.  552*: 
gewilniaS  Clod  to  geseonne.  —  lb.  II.  588':  quoted  under  "  Uninflected  "  above. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  196.22:  gewilnode  to  Srowigenne  for  cristes  naman.  —  lb.  XXIII 
B.  358:  ic  gewilnode  mid  him  to  farenne. 

Mat.  13. 17":  quoted  under  "  Uninflected"  above. 

Minor  Prose:  Apol.  18.17:  he  .  .  .  Sect  gefremede  man  gewilnode  ft)  bedig- 
lianne  -  37b:  perpetratoque  scelere  .  .  .  impietatem  .  .  .  cupit  celare. 
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gewunian,  use,  be  wont: 

(1)  Uninflected: 
Bede  62.4:  in  tJsere  cirican  seo  cwen  gewunade  hire  gebiddan  »  47.13:  orate 

consuerat. —  76.172.16:  monige  gewunedon  .  .  .  secan  .  .  .  mynster «-  142.19: 
monasteria  adire  solebant. 

Laws  38,  ,Elfred,  Intr.,  c.  30 :  Da  f aernnan  Se  gewuniaS  on/on  gealdorcrsefti- 
gan  .  .  .  ne  1st  5u  5a  libban. 

M\f.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  164--  b,  165:  he  gewunode  .  .  .  5one  ryne  his  ai5fa;tea 
gefaestnian  and  standende  singan  and  mid  gebigedum  cneowum  gebiddan. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Greg.  273.17:  5set  t5xt  hit  sr  gewunode  to  fleonne  hit  gemet  m  206.14:  cor 
quod  fugere  consuevit  invenitur. 

Oros.  34.5:  Da  atede  .  .  .  5aet  he  gewunode  monige  wundor  to  wyroenne 
■  35.3:  Nam  et  prodigiorum  sagacissimus  erat. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  368:  Ic  .  .  .  5a  swingle  me  fram  awearp,  5e  ic  seldon 
gewunode  on  handa  to  habbenne. 

jElf.  Hept.:  Num.  22  A :  swa  swa  oxa  gewunaS  to  awestenne  gaers  -  quomodo 
solet  bos  herbas  .  .  .  carpere. 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  12.45:  gewuniaS  of  to  drincanne. 

gieman  [-e-,  -y-],  care: 

(1)  Uninfected: 

Bede  364.1 :  degolnesse  witan  ne  gymde  -  0.  —  lb.  412.26:  he  5a  his  geferum 
.  .  .  brytian  getnde  m  298.25:  prodesse  curabat.  —  lb.  442.2,  3:  Djer  he  ...  5a 
gedwolan  .  .  .  gereccan  gernde  7  .  .  .  from  .  .  .  eagum  ahwerfan  -  313.19, 
20:  Qui  si  .  .  .  errores  .  .  .  corrigere  .  .  .  ac  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  oculis  abscondere 
curasset. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Beow.  2452;  o5res  ne  gymeS  to  gebidanne  burgum  in  innan  yrfeweardes. 

Bede  208.16:  ma  gemde  for  5am  ecan  rice  to  compienne  -  162.28:  militare 
euraret.  —  lb.  362.10:  folc  ...  to  lufan  .  .  .  gemde  to  gehwyrfenne  -  269.16: 
uulgus  .  .  .  ad  .  .  .  conuertere  curabat  amorem. 

ondrsdan,  fear: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Bede  72.9b:  5a  5e  him  ne  ondradaS  weotonde  syngian  -  52.2:  qui  non 
metuunt  sciendo  peccare.  —  lb.  326.15:  8a  ondred  he  ondettan  -  250.8:  timuit 
se  mi  I  item  fuisse  confileri. 

.Elf.  L.  8.  XXIII  B.  552:  5a  ic  me  ondrade  eft  genydan  to  5am  geligre. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Greg.  49.18:  Daet  ilee  5set  he  untaelwyrSlice  ondred  to  underfonne  m  26.23:  hoc 
.  .  .  erpanL 

Solil.  43.3:  5a  5ing  ic  ondrede  a?ac  to  forUosenne  swi8or-  caetera  .  .  . 
decsse  t:m<;'>, 

ASlf.  Horn.  II.  104b:  ne  ondrat  (sic!)  8u  8e  to  dalenne. 

Mai.  1.20:  nelle  5u  ondnedan  Marian  5ine  gemseccean  to  onfonne  —  noli 
timer*  aceipere  Mariam.  —  lb.  2.22:  he  ondred  5yder  to  faranne  »  timuit  ilio 
in. 

Wulf.  248.14:  8isses  ic  me  ondrade  8try8e  to  gebidanne.  —  lb.  286.27:  ne 
ondnxt  (sic!)  5u  8e  to  doyenne. 

Nie.  500.15:  hw»t  ondrettst  5u  8e  5one  hdend  to  onfonnet 
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secan,  seek: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Wald.  A.  18:  5u  .  .  .  feohtan  sohtest  mael  ofer  mearce.  —  lb.  20:  fc"y  ic  Be 
metod  ondred,  o"aet  5u  to  fyrenlice  feohtan  sohtest. 

Bl.  Horn.  167.2:  he  .  .  .  feSan  sohte. 

Gosp.:  Mat.  12.46:  oa  stod  hys  modor  and  his  gebroora  foer  ute,  secende 
spacon  (sic!)  to  him  -  qucerentes  loqui  ei.  —  L.  20.19:  ©a  sohton  oara  sacerda 
ealdras  and  8a  boeeras  hyra  handa  on  tSrere  tide  on  hine  xturpan  =  (puccrebant 
.  .  .  miilere  in  iUum  manus. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Pr.  Ps.  34.4 :  oa  oe  secatJ  mine  sawle  to  fordonne  =  quarentes  animam  meam. 
■ —  lb.  36.32:  secS  hine  to  fordonne  -  qucerit  mortificare  eum. 

<£(/".  HepL:  Ex.  2.15:  Da  Pharao  .  .  .  sohte  Moises  to  ofsleanne  -  guarebat 
occidere  Moysen. 

L.  6.19:  eal  seo  menigeo  sohte  hine  to  teihrinenne  -  gu«re6af  eum  tangere. 

tilian  [teol-],  attempt,  strive  for: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

A/et  10,22:  hwy  ge  ymb  Saet  unnet  ealnig  swincen,  o"aet  ge  oone  hlisan 
habban  tiliaS  ofer  ftioda  ma,  Sonne  eow  Searf  sie?  —  lb.  11.79:  Se  we  mid  o"«m 
bridle  becnan  tilia$. 

Bede  230.26 :  Da  teolode  se  .  .  .  wer  .  .  .  stowe  .  .  .  clcensigan  -  175.23 : 
Studens  .  .  .  locum  .  .  .  purgare. 

Greg.  233.22:  oaet  he  tiolode  menn  forkeran  o"set  hie  wurden  eac  forlorene  - 
176.20:  damnationem  suam  perditus  adhuc  alios  perdendo  cumulavit. 

Pr.  Ps.  25.5 :  ic  naefre  ne  teolade  sittan  on  anum  willan  mid  6am  arleasum  m 
cum  impiis  non  sedebo. 

Bl.  Horn.  165.31*'  b:  hine  aer  monnum  gecySan  &  gesecgan  teolode,  seroon  oe 
he  sylfa  lifde  &  mennisc  leoht  gesawe. 

JSlf.  L.  S.  XXI II  B.  403\  teolode  toforan  oam  temple  becuman. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  210.32:  eall  ...  he  bighygdelice  teolode  to  healdanne  -  164.23: 
cuncta  .  .  .  sollicitus  agere  curabat.  —  lb.  372.12;  fcu  wast  8ffit  ic  .  .  .  teolode 
to  lifigenne  to  .  .  .  bebode  =  275.2:  ad  .  .  .  imperiurn  .  .  .  uiuere  studui. 

Boeth.  43.15:  hu  nearo  se  .  .  .  hlisa  bion  wile  tie  ge  o"aer  ymb  swincao"  7 
unrihtlice  tioliaS  to  gebrcedannet  -  45.33:  gloria  quam  dilatare  ac  propagare 
laboratist 

Greg.  61.18:  He  sceal  tilian  sua  to  Ubbanne  swa  etc.  -  36.20:  Qui  sic  studet 

-\  ut  etc.  -  lb.  463.5:  him  self  ne  afealle,  oser  o"ser  he  oore  tiolaS  to  raranne 
m  398.11:  ne  alios  erigens  cadat. 

Pr.  Ps.  25.3:  ic  symle  tilode  mid  rihtwisnesse  oe  and  him  to  licianne 
-  complacui  in  veritate  tua. 

Bl.  Horn.  219.18:  teolode  to  arisenne. 

JE\f.  L.  S.  XXIII B.  686:  teoligende  his  cneowu  to  bigenne  hire  ongean- 
weardes. 

wil(l)nian,  desire,  be  desirous  of: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Mel.  29.3:  Gif  ou  nu  toilnige  weorulddrihtnes  heane  anwald  hlutre  mode 
ongttan  giorne. 

Bede    182.17:  heo    wilnade    gehealdan  .  .  .  ban  -  148.9:  desiderabat  .  .  . 
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ossa  recondere.  —  lb.  218.6:  5a  wilnade  he  tune  seolfne  from  eatlum  bigongum 
Sisse  worulde  fremSne  gedon  -  167.31:  cupiens  se  .  .  .  alienare.  —  lb.  418.28: 
he  willnade  from  him  onfon  .  .  .  reliquias  =  301.26:  reliquias  .  .  .  se  sperans 
accipere. 

Boeth.  14.19:  gif  Su  ipilnige  on  rihtum  geleafan  Saet  soSe  leoht  oncnawan 
=  23.22:  si  uis  lumine  claro  cernere  uerum.  —  lb.  52.19:  hi  wilniaS  ealle  Surh 
mistlice  paSas  cuman  to  anum  ende  -  52.5 :  nititur  pentenire. 

Greg.  17.19:  Sa  Se  San  (nej  git  will[ni]aS  oSerra  monna  gereafian  »  246.11: 
qui  rapiunt  aliena.  —  lb.  43. 1 :  Sara  goda  Se  hie  wilniaS  synderlice  habban 
m  20.25 :  qua  privata  habere  appetunt,  bonia  privant. 

Soli  I.  13.1:  ic  wilnege  cuman  to  oe  -  ad  te  ambio. 

Pr.  Ps.  13.9:  Sa  Se  wilniaS  fretan  min  folc  -  13.4:  qui  devorant  populum 
meum. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  432bI-*:  We  wilniaS  mid  urum  hlaforde  clcenlice  sweltan, 
swiSor  Sonne  unclsenlice  mid  eow  lybban. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXXIII.  142:  ic  .  .  .  wilnode  to  munuclicum  life  gecyrran. 

L.  23.8:  mycelre  tide  he  wilnode  hine  geseon  =•  Erat  enim  cupiens  ex  multo 
tempore  videre  eum. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Met.  19.44:  Hi  wilniaS  welan  /  aehta  j  weorSscipes  to  gewinnanne. 

Bede  68.13:  wilniaS  him  to  ffirfeweardum  to  habbenne  =•  50.12:  habere 
heredes  quaerunt. 

Boeth.  42.12:  ge  wilniaS  eowerne  hlisan  ungemetlice  to  bra>dannef  =  44.20: 
de  peruulganda  fama  .  .  .  cogitalisf — lb.  55.23:  wilniaS  to  begitanne  =  53.52: 
qui  nihilo  indigere  nituntur.  —  lb.  56.4:  wilnaS  to  begitanne  =  53.58b:  adipisci 
,  .  .  lahorat. —  lb.  56.19:  wilnaS  to  begitanne  =  54.67 :  quod  habere  fruique 
delectet.  —  lb.  56.20:  wilniaS  to  begitanne  =  54.68:  adipisci  .  .  .  uolunl. 

Greg.  25.9:  wilniaS  Seah  lareowas  to  beonne  =»  4.8:  docere  concupiscunt. — 
lb.  145.12:  Se  Sonne  Se  wilnaS  woh  to  donne  =  104.17:  Qui  ergo  et  prava 
studet  agere.  —  lb.  203.8b:  Szet  hie  wielnien  to  wietanne  Sset  etc.  =  152.6:  ut 
appelant  scire.  —  76.  399.3:  Seah  ne  bioS  na  gemengde  buton  Sonne  hi  wilniaS 
beam  to  gestrienanne  =  316.20:  sed  tamen  extra  suscipiendoz  protis  admixtionem 
debitam,  nulla  carnis  voluptate  solvuntur. 

Oro8.  54.16:  wilnade  sum  a?Seling  to  ricsianne  in  Argentine  -^  55.16:  arrepta 
tyrannide. 

Solil.  32.20:  Wilnast  Su  maran  to  witanne  Sonne  be  Gode  and  Ijc  Se  silfum? 
-  Amasne  aliquid  praetcr  tui  Deique  scientiamt —  lb.  37.1:  simle  swa  ic  ma 
wilnige  Sset  leoht  to  gexeonne  =»  nam  quanto  augetur  spes  tndendae  illius  .  .  . 
pulchritudinis.  — ■  lb.  56.5 :  Hwses  wilnast  Su  ma  to  witanne  f  =  quid  scire  prius 
mavis  f 

Pr.  Ps.  41.     Intr.:  Sa  he  wilnode  to  hys  eSIe  to  cumanne  of  his  wracsiSe  =  0. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXXIII.  253:  ic  wilnode  Se  geseonne  (sic,  without  to). 

Mat.  20.28':  Ge  wilniaS  to  geSeonne  on  gehwsedum  Singe  =  0. 


The  following  is  a  complete  alphabetic  list  of  the  verbs  having  both  the 
uninflected  infinitive  and  the  inflected  infinitive  as  object:  — 


ablinnan,  cease,  cewte  from. 
aginoan,  Baffin 
aliefan.  attom. 


bebeodan,  command. 
beginnan,  begin. 
beodan,  command. 
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bewerian,  prohibit,  forbid. 
biddan,  request,  demand. 
fin  dan,  find. 
fon,  •undertake,  begin. 
forbeodan,  forbid. 
forhogian,  despise,  neglect. 
forhycgan,  despise,  neglect. 
forlaetan,  omit. 
ge-eamian,  deserve,  earn. 
gehatan,  order,  promise. 
geleornian,  learn. 
gemede!mian,  deign,  vouchsafe. 
gemyntan,  intend,  determine. 
gestihhian,  determine,  decide. 
geswican,  stop,  desist  from. 


geSafian,  allow. 

geCristlaecan  [-J-],  presume,  undertake. 

gewil(l)nian,  desire. 

gewunian,  use,  be  wont. 

gieman,  care. 

leomian,  learn. 

myntan,  think,  intend. 

ondrsedan,  fear. 

onginnan,  begin  (occasionally  attempt). 

secan,  seek. 

sellan,  grant,  allow. 

tilian  [teolian],  attempt,  strive  for, 

Cencan,  think,  attempt  (f). 

wenan,  hope,  expect. 

wi](l)nian,  desire. 


2.    With  Passive  Verbs. 

At  times  the  Modern  English  John  (old  me  the  story  is,  in  the  passive,  ren- 
dered, unhappily  I  think,  by  /  was  told  the  story  by  John,  in  which  latter  the 
direct  object,  story,  of  the  active  is  illogically  retained  in  the  passive.  This 
objective  in  the  passive  construction  is  by  not  a  few  grammarians  called  "  the 
retained  objective," — an  awkward  name,  but,  despite  his  objurgatory  remarks 
thereon,  not  inferior,  I  think,  to  that  proposed  by  Professor  C.  Alphonso  Smith,1 
"  the  objective  by  position."  Similarly,  at  times,  an  active  infinitive  is  found 
as  the  retained  object  of  a  few  passive  verbs  which,  when  active,  take  a  dative 
and  an  accusative  as  objects  or  an  accusative  and  an  infinitive  as  an  objective 
phrase.  This  construction  with  the  infinitive  after  passive  verbs  is  by  many, 
especially  in  Germany,  called,  not  "  the  retained  objective,"  but  "  the  nomi- 
native with  the  infinitive."  Both  terms  seem  to  me  infelicitous,  but,  as  I  am 
unable  to  suggest  a  good  substitute,  I  adopt  the  former  as  the  less  objection- 
able of  the  two.  See,  further,  Einenkel,'  l.  c,  p.  257,  who  discusses  this  idiom 
in  Middle  English,  and  Erckmann,  I.  c,  pp.  10-11,  who  discusses  it  in  Modern 
English. 

I.  This  objective  infinitive  is  uninflected  only  with  the  passive  of  the  fol- 
lowing verba : — 


aliefan,  aUov). 
(ge)fremman,  make. 


(gelseon,  see. 
ha  tan,  command. 


The  examples  in  full  are:  — 

aliefan  [-y-],  allow: 

Ex.  44:  W&ron  hleahtorsmitSum  handa  belocene,  alyfed  laSsio*  leode  gretan. 

(ge)fremman,  make: 

Mlf.  L.  8.  XXIII  B.  38:  Wei  oft  eac  swilce  foes  oe  hi  rehton  Sset  he  ware 
gefremed  wyroe  beon  tSsere  godcundan  onlihtnysse  ourh  ajteowednyss  fram  gode 
Ssere  gastlican  gesihoe  (or  consecutive?). 

(ge)seon,  see: 

Bede  68.14,  15':  heora  weoruldgod,  o'a  heo  agan,  him  healdao"  o*a  oe  heo 
geare  gesegene  beoS  eahtan  j  witnian  =  50.13:  quae  possident,  ipsis  seruant, 
quos  irati  insequi  uiderUur.  —  lb.  142.5:  $«t  he  was  gesewen  Criste  Seowian 


See  hi*  interesting  discussion  of  this  idiom  in  Lis  Studiet  in  Eni/luh  Syntax,  pp.  66-71. 
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7  eac  deofolgeldum  =  116.7:  Christo  seruire  uideretur  et  diis.  —  7fc.  338.3: 
5a  was  heo  gesegen  mid  .  .  .  beorhtnesse  leohtes  scinan**  256.6:  refulgere 
uidebatur. 

Chron.  235"',  1100  E':  to  6am  Pentecosten  was  gesewen  ...  at  anan  tune 
blod  weallan  of  eortJan.  (Cf.  Oros.  162.6:  mon  geseah  weallan  blod  of  eortSan 
-  163.5:  sanguis  e  terra  .  .  .  visum  est  manare  de  coelo.) 

Laics  410,  Judicium  Dei  IV,  c.  3,  §  2b:  gisende  $u  gimeodumia  Gast  tSin 
balig  .  .  .  ofer  fias  gescaeft  wsetres,  Bio  from  fyre  giwalla  biS  gesene  -  aque, 
que  ab  igne  feruescere  uideiur. 

Warf.  203.21,  22:  an  tSing  was,  o"«t  gesewen  was  on  bim  taelwyrBe  beon,  tSset 
full  oft  swa  mycclu  blis  in  him  was  gesagenu  beon,  oat  be  etc.  =  248  C1-  *:  unum 
erat  quod  in  eo  reprebensibile  esse  videatur,  quod  nonnunquam  tanta  ei  latitia 
inerat,  ut  illis  tot  virtutibus  nisi  sciretur  esse  plenus,  nullo  modo  crederetur. 

ha  tan,  command: 

Bede  278.18:  Gif  .  .  .  haten  ham  hweorfan,  ne  wille  -  216.16:  noluerit 
inuitatus  redire. 

II.  The  objective  infinitive  is  inflected  only  with  the  passive  of  these 
verbs: — 

demon,  condemn.  (ge)myngian,  remind, 

forbeodan,  forbid. 

The  examples  in  full  are:  — 

deman,  condemn: 

Warf.  254.13:  8set  se  Sanctulus  .  .  .  was  gedemed  to  acwellanne  -  309  D: 
Cognito  itaque  quod  Sanctulus  qui  inter  eos  pro  sanctitatis  reverentia  magni 
honoris  habebatur  occidendus  esset. 

forbeodan,  forbid: 

JSlf.  HepL:  Lev.  11.8:  Hara  and  swyn  synd  forbodene  to  athrinenne-  Le- 
pus  quoque  et  sus,  horum  carnibus  non  vescemini  nee  cadavera  coniingetis. 

(ge)myngian,  remind: 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  I.  3.3:  we  synd  gemyngode  .  .  .  eow  nu  to  secgenne  sum 
Sing. 

III.  The  uninflected  infinitive  and  the  inflected  infinitive  are  each  found  as 
the  object  with  the  passive  of  forlaetan,  permit.  Only  one  example  of  each 
infinitive  has  been  found:  —  uninflected:  Bede  424.3:  earn  eft  forlaten  mid 
monnura  liifgan  =  304.12:  apud  homines  sum  iterum  uiuere  permissus;  — 
inflected:  Bede  412.29:  Da  o"set  se  .  .  ,  wer  .  .  .  geseah,  tfaet  he  ne  was  for- 
lceten, oeodum  godcunde  lare  to  bodienne  -  298.30:  Ut  .  .  .  uidit  uir  .  .  ., 
quia  nee  ipse  ad  praedicandum  gentibus  uenire  permittebatur. 

For  the  infinitive  active  (uninflected  and  inflected)  after  a  few  verbs  passive 
in  form  but  active  in  sense,  see  Note  2  to  this  chapter. 

[Differentiation  of  the  Two  Infinitives. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  discover  what  differentiates  the  use  of  the  unin- 
flected infinitive  from  the  inflected  infinitive  as  object  in  the  groups  (I  and  II) 
in  which  only  one  form  of  the  infinitive  is  used;  this  differentiation  is  still 
less  easy  in  the  group  (III)  in  which  the  same  verb  has  as  its  object  either  the 
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uninflected  infinitive  or  the  inflected  infinitive.  And  yet  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples seem  to  emerge  from  an  examination  of  the  groups,  principles  helpful 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  despite  the  difficulty  of  precise  formulation  and 
despite  a  number  of  apparent,  if  not  real,  exceptions  thereto. 

To  begin  with  group  I,  verbs  having  as  object  only  the  Uninflected  Infini- 
tive, it  is  to  be  observed:  — 

1.  The  objective  infinitive  in  most  instances  appears  to  the  modern  Eng- 
lishman as  a  direct  (accusative)  object,  and  doubtless  so  appeared  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  for  it  occurs  usually  with  verbs  having  the  direct  object  in  the 
accusative,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  list  given  on  page  36.  Of 
this  list,  the  verbs  most  frequently  so  used  are  the  verb  of  commanding  (hatan), 
the  verb  of  causing  and  permitting  (Icetan),  the  verbs  of  sense  perception,  and 
the  verbs  of  mental  perception. 

2.  Occasionally,  however,  the  uninflected  objective  infinitive  occurs  with 
verbs  having  another  regimen  than  that  of  1,  and  it  occurs:  — 

(a)  Occasionally  with  verbs  governing  (aa)  a  genitive  or  an  accusative 
(cunnian,  'attempt;'  hogian  (hycgan),  'think/  'intend;'  lystan,  'desire;' 
tweogean  (tweon),  '  doubt ')  or  (bb)  an  accusative  or  a  dative  (ivunian,  '  use,' 
'  be  wont '),  though  verbs  of  double  regimen  usually  (especially  when  one  of 
the  cases  is  an  accusative),  as  we  shall  see,  govern  both  the  uninflected  and 
the  inflected  infinitive. 

(6)  Very  rarely  with  a  verb  governing  the  genitive  only  (blirman,  '  cease 
from  ').  As  we  shall  see  below,  p.  68,  the  compound,  ablinnan,  is  followed  by 
either  infinitive. 

(c)  Very  rarely  with  a  verb  not  found  with  a  case  (onmedan,  '  presume,' 
'  undertake '). 

As  to  group  II,  verbs  having  as  object  only  the  Inflected  Infinitive,  it  is  to 
be  noted:  — 

1.  To  the  modern  mind,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  objective  infini- 
tive appears  as  the  "  indirect  object,"  under  which  phrase  I  here  include  geni- 
tive objects  (occasionally  also  instrumental  objects)  as  well  as  dative  objects; 
and  as  a  rule  it  doubtless  so  appeared  to  the  Anglo-Saxon;  for  in  most  instances 
this  inflected  infinitive  is  found  as  the  object  with  verbs  whose  noun  object 
is  in  the  genitive  or  the  dative  (occasionally  the  instrumental) ;  or  with  verbs 
followed  by  a  preposition  plus  an  oblique  case;  or  with  verbs  followed  indiffer- 
ently by  an  "  indirect  "  case  or  by  a  prepositional  phrase.  To  be  more  specific, 
the  inflected  infinitive  as  object  occurs:  — 

(a)  With  certain  verbs  having  an  accusative  of  the  direct  object  and  a 
dative  of  the  indirect  object,  with  most  of  which  {oeteowan,  '  show; '  cydan, 
'make  known;'  geswutelian,  'show;'  geteohhian,  'arrange;'  laran,  'teach;' 
tcecan,  '  teach  ')  the  infinitive  appears  to  us  as  the  indirect  object  toward  which 
the  action  of  the  main  verb  tends.  With  one  (geceosan,  '  choose  ')  the  simplex 
governs  a  genitive;  in  one  (liefan,  'allow')  the  datival  sense  is  strong;  one 
{swerian,  '  swear  ')  is  found  only  in  the  later  Chronicle;  while  the  remaining 
verb  (iellan,  *  tell ')  is  found  only  once. 

(b)  (1)  With  certain  verbs  followed  by  an  accusative  plus  a  prepositional 
phrase  (gefon,  '  undertake,'  4-  to;  Iceran,  'teach,'  '  direct,'  4-  to  or  on:  under- 
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standan,  '  understand,'  +  be  or  ymbe;  warenian,  '  shun,'  -f  from  or  wiS)  or 
(2)  with  certain  verbs  followed  by  a  prepositional  phrase  (beotigan,  '  threaten,' 
+  to;  elcian,  '  delay,'  +  to;  gehyhtan,  '  hope,'  +  on;  gieman,  '  desire,'  +  after; 
higian,  '  strive  for,'  -f  to;  murnan,  '  lament,'  +  after  or  for;  sierwan,  '  plot,' 
+  ytnb;  smeagan, '  meditate/  +  be  or  on  or  ymb;  Seahti(g)an,  'consult,'  +  embe). 
While  to  us  of  to-day  a  few  of  these  infinitives  (as  with  beotigan,  gieman,  under- 
standan,  and  warenian)  at  first  appear  as  direct  objectives,  we  soon  see  that 
this  is  unnecessary  with  the  two  former;  and  the  other  infinitives  appear  to  us 
as  genitival,  datival,  or  instrumental  in  sense,  as  with  the  corresponding  phrases 
made  up  of  a  preposition  and  a  noun. 

(c)  With  certain  verbs  having  the  object  in  the  genitive  (elcian,  '  delay,' 
also  followed  by  to -fa  dative).  The  infinitive  at  first  appears  as  an  accu- 
sative objective,  but  later  is  seen  to  be  an  adverbial  genitive  or  dative- 
instrumental. 

(rf)  With  certain  verbs  having  the  object  in  the  dative  (gedihtan,  '  direct,' 
and  wi&sacan,  '  refuse ').  To  the  modern  Englishman  the  infinitive  appears 
with  the  former  as  a  true  dative  objective;  with  the  latter,  as  an  accusative 
objective,  as  would  the  dative  noun  therewith. 

(e)  With  certain  verbs  having  a  double  (occasionally  a  triple)  regimen :  — 

(aa)  Those  governing  the  accusative  or  the  genitive  (adradan,  '  fear; ' 
anbidian,  '  await; '  anSracian,  '  fear; '  behatan,  '  promise; '  bodian,  '  preach; ' 
geSencan,  'think;'  giernan,  'desire;'  habbaw,  'have;'  reccan,  'care  for;' 
weddian,  '  contract; '  and  witan  {nytan),  '  know  '  ('  know  not ')),  with  which 
the  infinitive  appears  to  the  modern  reader  as  accusative  objects  rather  than 
genitive  objects,  as  would  also  the  noun  in  the  genitive. 

{bb)  Those  governing  the  accusative  of  the  person  and  the  genitive  of  the 
thing  (gaslan,  'hinder  from;'  teon,  'accuse'),  in  which  the  infinitive  after 
goelan  appears  to  us  moderns  as  a  genitive  of  separation;  that  after  teon,  as  a 
genitive  of  specification. 

(cc)  Those  governing  the  genitive  or  the  dative  (geliefan  (also  accusative), 
'  believe; '  getilian  (also  accusative),  '  attempt,'  '  strive  for; '  onfon  (also  accu- 
sative), 'undertake;'  wandian,  'delay;'  and  widcweSan,  'refuse').  The 
infinitive  with  geliefan  appears  to  us  as  a  dative  or  an  accusative  objective; 
that  with  getilian,  as  the  dative  of  the  end  toward  which;  that  with  onfon  and 
n-iScweSan,  as  an  accusative  objective;  and  that  with  wandian,  as  the  genitive 
of  specification. 

(dd)  Those  governing  the  dative  of  the  person  and  the  genitive  of  the  thing 
(forwiernan,  'prohibit;'  wiernan,  'desist  from;'  and  wiScweSan,  'refuse'). 
The  infinitive  with  the  two  former  appears  to  us  of  the  present  day  as  a  geni- 
tive of  separation;  with  the  latter,  as  an  accusative  objective,  as  would  the 
noun  in  the  dative. 

2.  Not  a  few  times,  however,  the  inflected  infinitive  appears  to  us  moderns 
as  a  direct  object.  This  is  more  or  less  true,  as  already  pointed  out,  with  a  few 
of  the  verbs  treated  under  1  above.  But  the  feeling  for  the  direct  objective 
is  perhaps  somewhat  stronger  when  the  inflected  infinitive  is  found  as  object: — 

(a)  With  certain  verbs  governing  an  accusative  of  the  direct  object.  Sev- 
eral of  these  are  compounds  whose  simplex  governs  another  case  than  the  ac- 
cusative or  another  case  beside  the  accusative  (adencan,  '  think,'  '  attempt; ' 
forgieman,    '  neglect; '  forgiemeleasian,    'neglect;'  oferhogian,    'despise;'  un- 
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derfon,  'undertake')-  With  several  (tcecan,  'teach;'  tihhian,  'direct;'  pos- 
sibly, also;  mnrnan,  *  lament; '  sierwan,  '  plot; '  smeagan,  'consider'),  the 
infinitive  may  be  considered  adverbial  (consecutive)  rather  than  objective. 
Several  (anforUetan,  '  abandon; '  foreaean,  '  refuse; '  forseon,  '  despise; '  ieldan, 
'  delay; '  lofian,  '  allow; '  onscunian,  'shun')  have  the  inflected  infinitive 
when  we  should  expect  the  uninflected;  but  ieldan  may  follow  the  analogy  of 
other  verbs  of  delaying,  like  elcian;  while  lofian  in  the  passage  in  question  is 
datival  in  sense. 

(fc)  With  a  verb  not  found  with  a  case  (gedyrstldcan,  '  presume,'  '  dare  '), 
with  which  the  infinitive  appears  to  us  as  an  accusative  objective;  and  mynnan, 
'  direct  one's  course  to,'  '  intend,'  with  which  the  infinitive  wavers  in  sense 
between  the  direct  and  the  indirect  object. 

In  a  word,  while  the  inflected  infinitive  only  is  found  with  a  few  verbs  that 
govern  the  accusative  only,  this  happens  chiefly  with  compounds  whose  simplex 
govern  a  dative  or  a  genitive;  in  the  main,  the  inflected  infinitive  is  found  with 
verbs  that  govern  an  object  in  the  genitive  or  in  the  dative  (occasionally  in  the 
instrumental),  or  in  both;  or  with  verbs  that  are  followed  by  a  preposition 
plus  an  oblique  case;  and,  while  occasionally,  even  after  verbs  governing  the 
genitive  or  the  dative  (or  both),  to  the  modern  mind  the  infinitive  appears  as 
if  it  were  an  accusative  objective,  the  same  thing  would  be  true  of  the  noun  in 
the  genitive  or  the  dative  with  these  verbs.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  infinitive 
in  this  group  of  verbs  normally  is  a  genitive  or  a  dative  (occasionally  an  in- 
strumental) object  to  the  chief  verb,  though  occasionally  the  objective  idea 
so  pales  away  that  the  infinitive  may  be  considered  adverbial  in  the  narrower 
sense,  and  be  regarded  as  consecutive  or  final. 

In  group  III,  verbs  having  as  object  the  Uninflected  Infinitive  and  the 
Inflected  Infinitive  each,  we  note:  — 

1.  In  the  majority  of  examples,1  the  double  construction,  with  uninflected 
and  inflected  infinitive,  occurs  with  verbs  having  a  double  (occasionally  a 
triple)  regimen,  that  is,  with  verba  governing  (1)  two  cases  at  once  2  or  (2)  any 
one  of  two  or  three  cases  (or  that  govern  a  case  or  are  fullowed  by  a  preposi- 
tional phrase);  and  the  distinction  between  the  uninflected  infinitive  and  the 
inflected  infinitive  is  in  the  large  such  as  we  find  with  the  different  cases  (geni- 
tive, dative,  instrumental,  and  accusative)  with  these  verbs,  though  with  not 
a  few  exceptions  duly  pointed  out  in  the  several  groups.  The  objective  infini- 
tive is  both  uninflected  and  inflected :  — 

(a)  With  a  few  verbs  governing  the  accusative  of  the  direct  and  the  dative 
of  the  indirect  object  (aliefan. '  allow; '  secan, '  seek;  '  sellan,  '  grant,'  '  allow  '). 
The  double  construction  with  these  verbs  is  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  their 
double  regimen,  but  the  inflected  infinitive  does  not  appear  to  us  as  an  indirect 
object.  With  aliefan  we  have  found  the  double  construction  with  the  sub- 
jective infinitive,  due  partly  to  its  double  regimen,  partly  to  the  datival  sense 
thereof;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  subjective  infinitive  is  inflected  when  near  aliefan, 
but  uninflected  when  remote  therefrom.  So  here  with  the  objective  infinitive: 
the  uninflected  infinitive  (Mat.  8.21 b)  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  two,  the  first 
of  which  is  inflected  and  is  near  to,  but  not  juxtaposed  with,  the  chief  verb. 

I  If  we  cicept  ni^'niuin,  *n  apparent  rather  than  a  real  eieeptioD.  a*  if  •bown  below. 

•  (1)  «  "  double  regimen  "  in  the  looser  mum;  (2)  -  "  double  regimeo  "  in  the  narrower  kw. 
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Both  the  uniaflected  infinitive  and  the  inflected  infinitive  in  this  passage, 
moreover,  translate  a  Latin  accusative  and  infinitive.  In  the  second  example 
{.Elf.  L.  S.  102.227)  the  inflected  infinitive  is  separated  from  aliefan  by  four 
words.  Hence  I  think  that  the  datival  force  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
distance  from  the  verb.  —  In  all  probability  the  original  construction  with 
secan  was  the  uniaflected  infinitive,  which  alone  is  found  in  the  poetry  (twice), 
and  which  occurs  three  times  in  the  prose  (Gosp.,  2;  Bl.  Horn.,  1).  In  each 
of  the  instances  of  the  inflected  infinitive,  it  is  possible  that  the  infinitive  is 
final  in  sense;  that,  for  instance,  in  Pr.  Ps.  34.4  (6a  o"e  aecoS  mine  sawle  to 
fordonne  -  confundantur  .  .  .  qucerentes  animam  meant),  to  fordonne  is  an  ad- 
verbial modifier  of  secaS  rather  than  its  object,  —  an  interpretation  favored 
by  the  fact  that  secan  at  times  means  '  strive  for '  as  well  as  '  seek; '  and 
that  secan  is  followed  by  to  plus  a  noun  in  the  dative  in  Anglo-Saxon,  though 
this  phrase  expresses,  not  the  object  sought,  but  the  source  whence  something 
is  sought.  —  In  the  single  instance  of  sellan  followed  by  an  inflected  infinitive, 
the  infinitive  is  juxtaposed  with  the  verb,  while  the  uninflected  is  separated 
therefrom,  but  the  double  construction  is  probably  due  to  the  double  regimen 
of  sellan.  Compare  "Subjective  Infinitive,"  p.  24.  —  Forlcetan,  'abandon,' 
'  omit/  may  be  put  in  this  group,  as  it  is  followed  by  an  accusative  and  a 
prepositional  phrase  introduced  by  to. 

(b)  With  certain  verbs  governing  the  accusative  of  the  thing  and  the  dative 
of  the  person  (bebeodan,  '  command; '  beodan,  '  command; '  bewerian,  '  pro- 
hibit,' 'forbid:'  cf.  1  (c)  and  (d);  forbeodan,  'forbid;'  gehatan,  'command,' 
'promise:'  cf.  1  (d);  geSafian  (occasionally  genitive  instead  of  accusative), 
'  allow; '  cf.  1  (d)).  With,  this  group  of  verbs  the  double  construction  rests 
primarily  upon  the  double  regimen  of  the  verbs;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  in 
these  verbs,  particularly  those  of  commanding  and  forbidding,  the  dative  and 
the  accusative  objectives  could  be  interchanged  without  any  essential  altera- 
tion in  sense.  Gehatan  in  the  sense  of  '  command/  like  the  simplex,  hatan, 
governs  the  uninflected  infinitive  only;  in  the  sense  of  '  promise/  the  inflected 
infinitive,  though  in  one  of  these  examples  (Bede  316.22)  the  inflected  infinitive 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  Latin  future  infinitive  (esse  donalurum). 

(c)  With  a  few  verbs  followed  by  (1)  an  accusative  or  by  a  prepositional 
phrase  (gemedemian  (accusative  or  with  to), '  humiliate/  '  condescend; '  gemyn- 
tan  (accusative  or  with  to),  '  intend/  '  determine; '  tilian  (accusative  or  with 
to), '  attempt/  'strive  for: '  cf.  1  (d) )  or  by  (2)  a  prepositional  phrase  (bewerian 
(u>i5  and  dative  of  the  thing),  '  prohibit/  '  forbid: '  cf.  1  (b);  fon  (to  or  on), 
'undertake/  '  begin: '  see  also  1  (d);  geswican  (from), '  stop/  '  desist  from: '  cf. 
1(d)).  With  this  group,  too,  the  chief  factor  in  the  double  construction  is  the 
double  (or  triple)  regimen.  The  difference  in  sense  between  the  uninflected 
and  inflected  infinitive  in  the  group  as  a  whole  is  no  greater  and  no  less  than 
that  between  '  stop  '  and  '  desist  from  '  or  '  attempt '  and  '  strive  for  '  in  present 
English.  Substantially  the  same  situation  exists  in  Greek,  as  is  evident  from 
this  statement  in  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb,  §  807: 
"  After  verbs  and  other  expressions  which  denote  hindrance  or  freedom  from 
anything,  two  forms  are  allowed,  the  simple  infinitive  and  the  genitive  of  the 
infinitive  with  rent.  Thus  we  can  say  (a)  tlpyn  <r*  tovto  7roi«v  (747)  and  (b) 
tlpyti.  <T€  tov  toito  n-otciV,  both  with  the  same  meaning,  '  he  prevents  you  from 
doing  this.'  " 
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(d)  With  certain  verbs  having  a  double  (or  occasionally  a  triple)  regimen 
in  the  narrower  sense:  — 

(aa)  Those  governing  the  accusative  or  the  genitive  (beiverian,  '  prohibit,' 
'forbid:'  cf.  1  (b)  and  (c);  biddan,  '  request, '  'demand:'  cf.  1  (d)  (bb);  ge- 
hatan,  '  order,'  '  promise: '  cf.  1  (6) ;  geSafian,  '  allow: '  cf.  1  (6);  gieman,  '  care 
(for); '  ondrcedan  (also  with  reflexive  dative),  '  fear; '  tilian,  '  attempt,'  '  strive 
for: '  cf.  1  (c);  Sencan, '  think,' '  think  of; '  wenan  (also  with  dative  of  person), 
1  hope  for,'  '  expect; '  wil(l)nian,  '  desire  ').  Again,  the  double  construction 
is  the  result,  I  believe,  of  the  double  regimen  of  these  verbs;  and  the  line  be- 
tween the  uninflected  and  the  inflected  infinitive  is  in  most  cases  as  patent  and 
as  thin  as  that  between  '  hope  for '  and  '  expect '  and  '  attempt '  and  '  strive 
for.'  —  For  one  of  these  verbs,  however,  Sencan,  it  has  been  declared  '  that  we 
have  the  uninflected  infinitive  as  a  rule  when  the  infinitive  precedes  the  verb, 
Sencan,  and  the  inflected  infinitive  when  following  it,  the  author  of  this  theory, 
Dr.  van  der  Gaaf,  declaring  that  he  could  find  only  eight  examples  of  the  un- 
inflected infinitive  following  Sencan.  But  I  find  a  total  of  35  (or,  omitting  two 
doubtful  examples,  of  33)  uninflected  infinitives  following  Sencan,  while  the 
total  number  of  inflected  infinitives  is  34,  all  following  the  finite  verb.  Another 
objection  to  the  contention  of  Dr.  van  der  Gaaf  is  the  fact  that  in  several 
instances  we  find  one  and  the  same  verb  both  preceded  and  followed,  in 
the  same  sentence,  by  an  uninflected  infinitive,  as  in  Beow.  800,  801;  Gen. 
1274,  1275;  And.  150,  151,  152;  Ps.  93.20«- b,  149.7'- b,  8*  b;  Fallen  Angela 
183,  184,  208-209.  Moreover,  Dr.  van  der  Gaaf  declares  that  only  the  unin- 
flected infinitive  is  found  in  the  poetry  with  this  verb.  As  my  statistics  show, 
however,  at  least  one  example  of  the  inflected  infinitive  occurs  in  the  poems 
(Ps.  118.59:  Swa  ic  wcgas  Bine  wise  Sence  to  ferenne  fotum  minum),  and  six 
more  occur  in  the  Charms  (V,  C,  4""  b- e-  d,  5'-  b),  which  six  occur  in  the  prose 
prologue  to  the  Charms,  and  doubtless  were  excluded  from  Dr.  van  der  Gaaf's 
poetic  count,  though  given  in  Wiilker's  Bibliothek  der  A  ngelsdchsischen  Poesie. 
That  nearness  to  or  distance  from  the  chief  verb  is  not  an  important  factor  in 
the  double  regimen  with  Sencan  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  have  the  in- 
flected infinitive  when  separated  therefrom  (Wcerf.  252 A,  253.7;  Greg.  11.14; 
Oros.  212.29;  Chron.  190b,  1065  Cb,  229b,  1094  Ed,  233m,  1097  E»;  JElf.  Hept.: 
Gen.  37.18,  21 ;  Charms  V,  C,  4b-  c-  d,  5»-  b)  as  well  as  when  juxtaposed  there- 
with (in  the  remaining  instances),  as  is  true,  also,  of  the  uninflected  infinitive 
(three  of  which,  however  —  Oros.  282.9b,  292.29  (with  Suhte  for  Sohtet); 
Mlj.  Hept.:  Gen.  48.17b  —  are  the  second  in  a  series  of  two  commencing  with 
an  inflected  infinitive).  As  both  the  uninflected  infinitive  and  the  inflected 
infinitive  are  found  in  poetry  and  in  Early  West  Saxon,  it  is  probable  that 
from  the  beginning  each  infinitive  was  allowable  with  this  verb,  though  the 
uninflected  was  the  favorite  in  poetry  in  the  ratio  of  61  to  l.»  —  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  likely  that  either  infinitive  was  allowable  also  with  tilian  and  with 
vrU(J)nian  from  the  first,  but  neither  verb  was  common  in  the  poetry,  only  two 
examples  occurring  therein  of  each  (tilian,  2  U.;  vnlnian:  1  U.,  1  I.). 

(bb)  Those  governing  the  accusative  or  the  dative  (biddan  (accusative  or 
dative  of  person),  'request,'  'demand:'  cf.   1   (d)  (aa)).    With  this  verb, 

1  8m  ran  der  Qui.1 1.  c,  pp.  63-43. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  ooine  upon  the  following  itaternent  by  Dr.  H.  Willert.  in  hi*  "  Vom  la- 
finitiv  with  To,"  p.  103:  "  So  aoll,  wenn  Sr.nean  and  wman  aich  rait  dem  pripositionalen  Infioitir  verbinden,  die 
Saehc  beteiehnet  werden,  auf  welcbe  sicb  die  Oedanken  ricbten." 
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confusion  between  inflected  and  uninflected  infinitive  rests  upon  the  double 
regimen  of  the  verb,  and  confusion  is  peculiarly  easy  to  arise  either  with  in- 
finitive or  with  noun.  The  only  instance  of  the  infinitive  with  this  verb  in 
the  poetry  is  uninflected. 

(cc)  Those  governing  the  genitive  or  the  dative  (gesmcan,  '  stop,'  '  desist 
from: '  cf.  1  (c) ).  Of  the  very  slight  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  infini- 
tive here,  arising  from  the  double  {or  triple)  regimen  of  gesurican,  I  have  already 
spoken  in  1  (c)  above.    This  verb  is  not  found  with  an  infinitive  in  the  poetry. 

(dd)  Those  governing  the  genitive  or  the  dative  or  the  accusative  (gewil(l)- 
nian,  '  desire ').  The  double  construction  here,  also,  rests  on  the  triple  regi- 
men of  the  verb;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  infinitives  is  a  matter  of 
phraseology  rather  than  reason,  as  also  with  the  noun  in  different  cases.  This 
verb  is  not  found  with  an  infinitive  in  the  poetry. 

(ee)  Those  governing  the  accusative  or  the  instrumental  (Jon,  '  undertake/ 
'begin:'  cf.  1  (c);  gewunian,  'use/  'be  wont').  Of  the  double  construction 
with  fon,  due  to  its  regimen,  I  have  already  spoken  in  1  (c).  The  twofold 
construction  with  gewunian  is  likewise  due  to  its  double  regimen. 

2.  At  times,  however,  we  find  the  objective  infinitive  both  uninflected  and 
inflected  after  verbs  not  having  a  double  regimen,  as  in  the  following  groups:  — 

(a)  With  a  few  verbs  governing  the  accusative  of  the  direct  object  (aginnan, 
'  begin;'  beginnan,  '  begin/  '  undertake/  '  attempt; '  findan,  '  find/  '  strive; ' 
forhogian,  '  despise/  '  neglect; '  forhycgan,  '  despise/  '  neglect; '  ge-earnian, 
'deserve/  'earn;'  leornian,  'learn;'  myntan,  'think/  'intend;'  onginnan, 
1  begin/  '  undertake/  '  attempt ').  Several  of  these  verbs  are  compounds 
whose  simplex  governs  another  case  besides  the  accusative  (forhogian,  forhycgan, 
ge-earnian),  —  a  fact  that  may  account  for  the  double  construction  with  the 
compounds. 

As  to  the  compounds  of  ginnan1  (aginnan,  beginnan,  and  onginnan),  they 
constitute  apparent  rather  than  real  exceptions  to  the  principle  stated  in  1 
above,  for,  while  I  have  found  no  instance  of  these  verbs  governing  any  case 
except  the  accusative  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Professor  Delbruck,  in  his  Synkretismus, 
p.  38,  tells  us  that  both  the  accusative  and  the  genitive  are  found  with  biginnan 
in  Old  Saxon,  that  in  Old  High  German  the  genitive  is  very  common  with 
biginnan,  and  that  the  genitive  was  probably  at  the  outset  the  normal  case  in 
the  West  Germanic  languages  with  the  ginnan  compounds.  It  may  be,  there- 
fore, that  these  compounds  had  a  double  regimen  in  Anglo-Saxon,  though  not 
so  recorded  in  the  dictionaries;  and  that  the  use  of  the  two  infinitives  is  due  to 
this  double  regimen.  It  should  be  added  that  not  only  the  uninflected  infini- 
tive in  -an  but  also  the  genitive  infinitive  in  -annes  are  found  after  biginnan  in 
Old  High  German.*  In  Middle  High  German,  too,  beginnan  is  followed  by 
both  the  uninflected  infinitive  and  the  inflected  infinitive.8  That,  when  in- 
flected, the  objective  infinitive  is  in  close  proximity  to,  usually  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with,  begin  nan.  but  that,  when  uninflected,  it  is  usually  remote  therefrom, 
is  an  interesting  but  puzzling  fact.  This  fact  seems  to  me,  however,  to  tend 
to  prove  the  contention  of  Professor  Delbriick  that,  in  all  probability,  the 

>  Ot  Dr.  II .  Willf-rt.1  J.  c,  p.  104:  "  Nieht  arkUren  kmau  ieh  mir,  wtrum  ginnan\tic  tor  beginnanl]  und  ongin- 
nan neben  i«hlreichen  trinen  InfinitiveD  vereiniell  »ueh  den  mit  la  Bufweisen  und  wirum  biginnan  deo  letitereu 
beronugt."  •  See  Erdminn,1  I.  c,  1,  p.  210;  WJJmAnna,  I.  {.,  p.  126. 

•  See  Mouterbere-MuDckeuu,  I.  c.  pp.  100,  114-120. 
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discover.  It  remains  only  to  add  that  to  many  grammarians  onginnan  seems 
to  have  paled  into  a  mere  auxiliary,  and  its  infinitive  seems  "  complementary  " 
in  the  narrower  sense  rather  than  objective.  To  me,  too,  onginnan  often 
seems  auxiliary,  though  oftener  not,  and  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  hard-and- 
fast  line  between  the  two  uses  has  led  me  to  put  it  here  rather  than  under  the 
complementary  use. 

With  ay  at  nan,  too,  the  uninflected  infinitive  was  probably  the  original  con- 
struction: it  is  found  28  times,  while  the  inflected  infinitive  is  found  only  5 
times  ;  and  the  latter  occurs  only  in  the  late  manuscript  F  of  the  Chronicle  or, 
once,  in  the  later  years  of  manuscript  E. 

With  findan,  the  uninflected  infinitive  (Elene  1255)  is  probably  better  con- 
sidered predicative  to  a  subject  accusative  to  be  supplied.  The  inflected  infinitive 
(Daniel  544)  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  th&t  findan  here  means  '  to  strive  for.' 

In  the  one  example  of  geleornian  with  an  inflected  infinitive  (Bede  210.31) 
the  infinitive  corresponds  to  a  Latin  gerundive;  but  see  the  next  paragraph, 
on  leornian. 

Leornian  is  once  followed  by  the  uninflected  infinitive,  but  in  all  other 
instances  it  is  followed  by  an  inflected  infinitive.  In  one  of  the  latter  instances 
{Bede  246.7),  the  inflected  infinitive  is  in  translation  of  a  Latin  gerund.  The 
only  explanation  that  occurs  to  me  of  the  six  other  inflected  infinitives  is  this: 
possibly  leornian  denoted  the  striving  for  an  end  rather  than  the  attainment 
thereof,  and  was  consequently  followed  by  an  inflected  infinitive.1  Once 
(in  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  I.  253',  256)  we  have  a  series  of  two  infinitives, 
each  inflected. 

The  only  example  of  the  inflected  infinitive  with  mynlan  occurs  in  the  later 
Chronicle  (265™,  1137  Ef),  but  several  times  the  uninflected  infinitive  occurs 
both  in  prose  and  in  poetry.  Possibly  the  double  regimen  of  the  compound, 
gemyntan  (with  accusative  (or  to  +  dative)  of  thing  and  dative  of  person),  has 
affected  the  simplex,  myntan. 

(o)  With  a  verb  governing  the  genitive  only  (ablinnan,  '  cease,'  '  desist 
from  ').  The  single  inflected  infinitive  after  ablinnan  (Mlf.  Horn.  II.  74*) 
immediately  follows  the  verb;  the  one  uninflected  (JMf.  L.  S.  XXX.  39) 
follows  with  but  one  word  intervening;  and  the  double  construction  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  analogy  of  other  verbs  of  cessation,  which,  as  we  saw  in  the 
preceding  section,  have  a  double  regimen  with  the  infinitive  as  with  the  noun. 

(c)  With  a  few  verbs  not  found  with  a  case  (geslihhian, '  determine,' ' decide; ' 
geSrutkecan,  '  presume  '). 

To  sum  up  the  matter  for  the  verbs  taking  both  the  uninflected  and  the 
inflected  infinitive,  the  double  construction  is  found,  in  far  the  larger  number 
of  instances,1  with  verbs  having  a  double  or  triple  regimen,  that  is,  with  verbs 
governing  two  cases  at  once  or  any  one  of  two  or  three  cases,  or  with  verbs 
followed  by  a  case  or  by  a  preposition  plus  an  oblique  case;  and  the  distinction 
between  the  uninflected  and  the  inflected  infinitive  is  in  the  large  such  as  we 
find  with  the  different  cases  (genitive,  dative,  instrumental,  and  accusative) 

>  After  writing  the  above.  I  ctmo  upon  the  fallowing  sentence  in  Wilmanns,  I.  c,  p.  116:  "  Nur  bei  wenixen 
hat  aicb  der  blosee  Infinitiv  behauptct:  bei  den  Prat.-Prasentia  aimer  irmm.  also  bei  mUgtm,  kdnnen,  d&r/en, 
soUrn.  mitten,  uod  bei  waUen  und  Urnen;  docb  verbindea  wir  Urnm  mit  dem  Inf.  mit  tu,  wens  nichl  daa  Objekl, 
aeadem  das  Ziel  dee  Lerncns  beaeichnet  werden  soil." 

'  Exclusive  of  onoinnan,  an  apparent  rather  than  a  real  exception. 
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with  these  verbs,  though  with  not  a  few  exceptions,  duly  pointed  out  in  the 
several  groups.  But  with  some  verbs  that  govern  only  the  accusative,  or  that 
are  not  found  with  a  case,  we  also  find  both  infinitives;  and  the  double  con- 
struction here  seems  to  be  due  at  times  to  the  double  regimen  of  another  verb 
of  the  same  root;  at  times  to  the  analogical  influence  of  verbs  of  different  roots 
but  of  kindred  signification;  and  at  times  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  in- 
finitives fluctuate  in  sense  between  the  adverbial  and  the  objective  uses.  With 
all  groups,  occasional  disturbing  factors  are  the  occurrence  of  the  infini- 
tive in  a  series,  in  which  case  at  times,  but  by  no  means  habitually,  the  second 
infinitive,  even  when  following  an  inflected  infinitive,  is  likely  to  be  uninflected; 
and  the  influence  of  the  Latin  original,  which  at  times,  as  with  the  gerund  or 
the  gerundive,  tends  to  cause  the  inflected  infinitive  to  be  used,  and  at  other 
times,  as  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive  construction,  tends  to  cause  the 
uninflected  infinitive  to  be  used.  Once  more,  the  distinction  between  the  two 
infinitives,  which,  as  stated,  rested  originally  on  slight  differences  in  meaning 
in  the  chief  verb  as  indicated  in  the  different  cases  of  its  noun  objects,  early 
began  to  fade  away,  and  is  very  pale  in  Late  West  Saxon.  Despite  occa- 
sional exceptions  that  I  have  pointed  out  to  this  theory,  I  hope  and  believe 
that  the  main  principles  here  formulated  as  to  the  differentiation  of  the  two 
infinitives  will  meet  with  acceptance,  the  more  so  that,  as  will  be  seen  in 
Chapter  XVI,  they  seem  as  applicable  to  the  Germanic  languages  in  general  as 
to  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  foregoing  has  been  written  concerning  the  active  infinitive  with  active 
verbs;  but  the  same  general  principles  apply  to  the  active  infinitive  with  pas- 
sive verbs.  In  the  group  followed  by  the  inflected  infinitive  only,  after  demnn 
{Wcerf.  254.14)  the  inflected  infinitive  is  doubtless  due  to  the  gerundial  peri- 
phrastic of  the  Latin  original.  Forbeodan  and  (ge)manian,  in  the  active,  are 
followed  by  either  infinitive,  each  being  a  verb  of  double  regimen.  (Ge)myngian 
governs  an  accusative  or  a  genitive. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  detailed  attempt1  by  previous  investigators  to 
differentiate  the  two  infinitives  as  object  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Dr.  van  Draat's 
"  The  Infinitive  with  and  without  Preceding  to,"  in  his  Rhythm  in  English  Prose 
(1910),  does  not  touch  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  But  several  helpful 
suggestions  have  been  made  by  others.  In  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  §  453, 
for  instance,  Professor  March  notes  this  interesting  fact:  "  The  gerund  [=  in- 
flected infinitive)  as  genitive  object  is  pretty  common:  ondred  to  faranne, 
dreaded  to  go  (Mat.  ii,  22);  wished  to  see  (xiii,  17).  Other  objects  occur, 
§  448,  2."  The  second  passage  cited  by  Professor  March,  Matthew  xiii.  17 
(gewilnudon  6a  Sing  to  geseonne  .  .  .  and  gehyran  6a  6"ing)  contains  both  an  un- 
inflected infinitive  and  an  inflected  infinitive  as  objects  of  the  same  verb,  but 
no  explanation  is  offered  of  the  double  construction.  Dr.  Wiilfing,  likewise, 
in  his  Die  Syntax  in  den  Werken  Alfred*  des  Grossen,  II,  p.  204,  tells  us  that 
"  Der  Infinitiv  mit  to  als  Objekt  an  Stelle  eines  Akkusativs  oder  eines  Genetivs 
steht  bei  transitiven  Zeitwortern,"  but  he  does  not  indicate  when,  in  his  judg- 
ment, we  have  an  accusative  use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  and  when  a  genitive 
use;  nor  does  he  say  anything  of  a  dative  objective  use  of  the  inflected  infini- 

*  Dr.  H.  Willert'a  "  Vom  Infinitiv  with  To"  is  based  upon  the  selections  in  Zupitza's  AU-  und  iiitltttn- 
cli'cKr4  Ubifwhvck-  A*  this  article  appeared  after  my  study  had  been  put  in  its  final  form,  what  aeeim  note- 
worthy therein  ha*  baen  incorporated  in  my  footnote*. 
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tive.  Again,  Dr.  \V tilting  duly  records  that  certain  verbs  govern  both  an  un- 
inflected and  an  inflected  infinitive,  but  he  offers  no  explanation  of  that  fact. 
Helpful,  too,  is  this  statement  by  Dr.  Henry  Sweet,  in  his  .4  New  English 
Grammar,  II,  p.  118:  "The  substitution  of  the  supine  [=  inflected  infinitive] 
for  the  infinitive  [=  uninflected  infinitive]  began  in  Old  English  itself.  Thus 
the  supine  of  purpose,  as  in  hie  comon  Sast  land  to  sceaunenne,  '  they  came  to 
spy  out  the  land,'  gradually  supplanted  the  older  infinitive  with  many  verbs 
of  desiring,  intending,  attempting,  etc.,  so  that  while  such  a  verb  as  willan, 
'  will,'  continued  —  as  it  still  does  in  Modern  English  —  to  take  the  infinitive 
only,  other  verbs  of  similar  meaning,  such  as  utilnian,  '  desire,'  together  with 
such  verbs  as  onginnan,  '  undertake,'  '  begin/  began  to  take  the  supine  as  well 
as  the  infinitive."  Nor  is  Dr.  Sweet's  view  in  essential  conflict  with  that  given 
by  me  above:  he  mentions  here  only  one  factor,  while  I  have  discussed  in  addi- 
tion other  factors. 

Finally,  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Sweet  raises  the  interesting  question  as  to 
whether,  in  the  objective  use,  the  uninflected  infinitive  or  the  inflected  was  the 
original  idiom  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Dr.  Sweet  seems  to  declare  for  the  former,  as 
does  Dr.  Kenyon,  who,  in  his  The  Syntax  of  the  Infinitive  in  Chaucer,  p.  100, 
writes:  "  In  0.  E.  [=  A.  S.J  the  simple  infinitive  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
construction,  but  the  prepositional  came  in  early."  My  own  view,  as  implic- 
itly indicated  in  the  exposition  of  the  objective  infinitive  with  the  various 
groups  of  verbs,  is  that,  while  the  uninfected  infinitive  was  by  far  the  commoner 
form  and  was  with  most  verbs  the  original  construction,  the  inflected  infinitive 
was  with  other  verba  not  uncommon,  and  was  with  these  verbs  the  original  con- 
struction. Indeed,  Dr.  Kenyon,  I.  c,  p.  100,  considerably  modifies  his  first 
statement  above  given,  as  immediately  thereafter  he  adds:  "  Aside  from  the 
general  tendency  to  substitute  the  prepositional  for  the  simple  infinitive,  the 
prepositional  is  used  in  M.  E.  after  many  words  like  commeven,  compeUen, 
constreynen,  driven,  enclynen,  and  the  like,  after  which  the  original  force  of  the 
preposition  to  is  still  evident  and  appropriate,  and  after  which  to  with  noun 
objects  is  also  used,  as  in  Bo.  V,  p.  3,  166:  constreineth  hem  to  a  bitydinge  .  .  . 
This  is  true  of  verbs  of  causing,  such  as  maken,  techen,  etc.,  but  not  of  verba  of 
perception,  like  sen,  heren,  etc.,  which  still  have  the  simple  infinitive  in  Chaucer 
as  in  O.  E. 

"  The  same  relation  between  the  prepositional  infinitive  and  the  preposi- 
tioas  to  and  for  with  nouns  can  be  seen  also  in  connection  with  verbs  which 
take  the  complementary  infinitive  (see  p.  88,  above).  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy 
that  there,  in  connection  with  auxiliary  verbs  where  such  an  analogy  between 
to  +  inf.  and  to  +  nouns  as  R.  A.  597,  I  entende  to  nothing  But  .  .  .  for  to 
kembe  and  tresse  me,  did  not  work,  and  also  here  in  the  case  of  verbs  of  percep- 
tion, the  simple  infinitive  never  gave  place  to  the  prepositional  to  any  extent. 
This  suggests  that  the  great  spread  of  the  prepositional  infinitive  was  not  wholly 
due,  perhaps  only  slightly,  to  a  general  substitution  of  the  latter  for  the  simple 
infinitive,  but  was  rather  due  to  an  extension  of  the  original  construction  of  the 
prepositional  infinitive  as  more  closely  related  to  the  construction  of  preposi- 
tion -f  abstract  nouns.  This  possibility  is  to  be  considered  also  in  connection 
with  the  spread  of  the  prepositional  infinitive  as  subject,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
under  Adjectives,  was  probably  greatly  enhanced  by  a  transference  of  the 
dependent  infinitive  to  the  subject  relation,  as  in  it  is  good  to  do.    See  pp.  49  ff." 
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If  the  interpretation  given  by  me  of  the  illustrative  examples  in  this  chapter 
is  correct,  Dr.  Kenyon's  second  statement  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
first.  It  remains  only  to  add  that  my  interpretation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
statistics  had  been  written  out  in  full  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Kenyon's 
work;  and  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  conclusion  based  upon  an  independent 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon  so  strongly  supported  by  that  of  Dr.  Kenyon  based  upon 
an  independent  study  of  Middle  English. 

B.    THE   PASSIVE    INFINITIVE. 

1.    With  Active  Finite  Verb. 

Occasionally  (about  24  times)  the  passive  infinitive  is  found  as  the  object 
of  the  following  active  finite  verbs:  — 


agianan,  bt-gin. 
geeamian,  earn,  merit. 
gewilnian,  desire. 
habban,  have. 


ooginnan,  begin. 
wil(l)ni*n,  desire. 
witan,  know. 


.  and  etan  and  drincan  and  beon 
et  edere,  et  bibere,  et  inebriari. 


Typical  examples  are:  — 

aginnan  [-y-J,  begin: 

L.  12.45d:  agynS  beatan  5a  cnihtas 
oferdruncen  =  coeperit  percutere  servos  . 

geeamian,  earn,  merit: 

Bede  372.34:  geearnode  onfongen  beon-  275.21:  meruisset  recipi. —  lb. 
406.16:  tSaet  he  .  .  .  geearnode  .  .  .  onfongen  beon  ■  294.10b:  recipi  mereretur. 

gewilnian,  desire: 

Woerf.  204.4:  o'onne  hi  gewilniaS  fullfremede  beon  -  249  A1:  quatenus  dum 
appelant  perfedi  esse. 

Mat.  20.28b:  Ge  gewilniaS  to  geoeonne  on  gehweedum  o'inge,  and  beon 
gewanod  on  5am  mscstan  5inge  ~  no  Latin. 

habban,  have: 

L.  12.50:  ic  hoebbe  on  fulluhte  beon  gefidlod  -  Baptismo  autem  kabeo  baplizari. 

onginnan,  begin: 

Bede  88.3:  Sonne  onginneS  tSser  seo  syn  acenned  beon-  61.14:  peccatum 
incipit  nasci.  —  lb.  128.12:  ongon  .  .  .  swenced  beon-  108.18':  coepit  .  .  . 
affici.  —  76.358.14:  ongan  .  .  .  gewanod  beon  -  267. llb:   coepit  .  .  .  referri. 

Woerf.  74.3:  heo  5a  ongan  .  .  .  beon  onstyred  -  201  B':  coepit  .  .  .  agitari. 
—  76.  206.14:  5a  ongan  5is  .  .  .  beon  gedon  -  252  B1:  Coepit  itaque  hoc  in- 
desinenter  agere.  —  lb.  206.24:  5a  ongan  .  .  .  se  hlisa  .  .  .  beon  gemcersad 
=  252  B*:  c&pit  .  .  .  fama  longe  lateque  crebescere. 

Mk.  13.4:  hwylc  tacen  bi5  5tenne  ealle  5as  5ing  onginnaS  beon  geendudt 
=  quando  haec  omnia  incipient  consummarif 

wil(l)nian,  desire: 

Bede  234. lb:  Woldon  heo  7  willnadan  .  .  .  lifgan  .  .  .  o55e  for5ferde  5aer 
btbyrged  beon  =  176.30:  cupientes  .  .  .  sepeliri. 

Greg.  302.18 :5onne  hie  [ma)  wilniaS  o5rum  monnum  under&iedde  beon  5onne 
hie  5yrfen  -  230.1:  cum  student  plus  quam  necesse  est  hominibus  subjici. 

witan,  know: 

Bede  402.24:  Ondswarode  ic  .  .  .  5aet  ic  .  .  .  wiste  .  .  .  aSwegen  beon 
■  291.13 :  respond!,  quia  salutari  fonte  in  remissionem  peccatorum  essem  ablutus. 
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2.    With  Passive  Verbs. 

In  a  few  instances  we  have  the  passive  infinitive  as  "the  retained  object" 
after  the  passive  of  these  verbs:  — 

steawan  [-ie-],  show.  (ge)  lief  an,  believe.  ongietan,  understand. 

bewerian,  forbid.  (ge)seon,  tee. 

The  examples  in  full  are:  — 

steawan  [-ie-],  show: 

Bede  80.13:  is  gessegd,  Ssette  t5«et  from  .  .  .  Gode  unclsene  7  besmiten 
mteaxoed  hiS  m  weorce  beon,  ftaette  of  wyrtruman  .  ,  .  accenned  bitJ  =  57.5 : 
indicatum  est,  quia  illud  ab  .  .  .  Deo  pallidum  esse  in  opere  ostenditur. 

bewerian,  forbid: 

Bede  78.4:  heo  xoceron  bewered  heora  weorum  gemengde  beon  =  55.16:  uiria 
suis  misceri  prohibentur. 

(ge)liefan  [-y-],  believe: 

Wcerf.  203.23:  o"a?t  he  nane  Singa  tuu  gehjfed  beon  gefyllcd  =  248  C:  ut  illis 
tot  virtutibus  nisi  sciretur  esse  plenus,  nullo  modo  crederetur. 

(ge)seon,  see: 

Bede  424.28:  saula  .  .  .,5a  .  .  .  gesegene  xeetran  .  .  .  ivorpene  beon  =  305.6: 
quae  .  .  .  w'debantur  .  .  .  iactari. 

ongietan  |-y-],  understand: 

Bede  88.5:  Sonne  bi.3  ongyten  Saer  syn  gefremed  beon  =  61.15:  tunc  peccatum 
cognoscitur  perfici. 

For  the  objective  infinitive  in  the  other  Germanic  languages,  see  Chapter 
XVI,  section  ii. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  Objective  Infinitive  in  a  Series.  —  In  the  following  passages,  quoted  on  the  pages 
indicated,  we  have  a  aeries  of  infinitives  in  which  the  first  is  inflected,  but  the  succeeding  is 
not:  (hot.  282.9^ b,  p.  49;  t'6.  292.28,  29,  p.  49;  — J?^.  Horn.  II.  196b  >•  »,  p.  51;  »6. 
488b'-«,p.53;*6.  588tl-*,p.  5&\  —  Mlf.  Sept.:  Qm,  4S.17"-b,  p.  49;  —  ^/.  L.S.  154.127»-b 
p.  47;  —  Gosp.:  Mat.  8.21»-b,  p.  46;  Mat.  13.17mb,  p.  55.  In  the  following  passages  we 
have  a  series  of  infinitives  in  which  each  infinitive  is  inflected,  after  an  active  verb:  Bede 
330.25*- b;  334.4,  5;  430.33*- b ;—  Boetk.  41.4,  5;  103.15"- b;  l!0.29b,  30;  —  Greg.  249.20'b; 
293.3ttb;  423.2,  3;  453. 32*- b;—  La ws  414,  VII,  c.  13,  A1*;  453,  c.  3,  §  1*- b ;  —  Bened . 
56.l&*-h;  —  Pr.  P*.  34.14*- b;  —  Mlf.  Hept.:  Dcut.  3.25ft-b;  32.46»>b;  —  JE\f.  Hom.U.  486bl*; 
—  Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  223»-b;  —  A.  S,  Horn.  &  L.  ft  /.:  1.  253b,  256;  —  Wulf.  34.14,  15; 
200.3*-  b ;  —  Poems :  Charms  V,  C  4*- b-  *  d,  5*" b.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  the  series  in 
which  each  infinitive  is  uninflected. 

2.  Infinitive  after  a  Finite  Verb  Passive  in  Form,  but  Active  in  Sense.  —  In  the  following 
passages  we  have  an  objective  infinitive  after  the  passive  of  (ge)medemian;  or,  rut  her,  the 
finite  verb,  though  passive  in  form,  is  active  in  Bcnse,  the  passive  form  being  due  to  the  trans- 
lator's mistaking  the  deponent  verb  dignor  for  a  passive:  —  Warf.  206.4,  5*:  bted  Saet  he  ware 
gemedemod  him  forgyfan  7  sellan  hwylcehugu  frofre  to  eardigenne  -  252  A'1*:  ab  .  .  . 
Domino  petiit  ut  ei  ad  habitandum  aliquod  solatium  donare  dignan-tur;  —  Laws  409,  Judi- 
cium Dei  IV,  c.  2C:  Sa?s  ilea  Codes  allrmehtiges  rruegen  ofer  hine  Sis  gibrehtan  sie  gimeodu- 
mad  -  eiusdem  Dei  omnipotentis  uirtua  super  eurn  hoc  dedarare  dignetur;  ib.  409,  c.  3:  of 
Mar'  hehstald  fheac  onfoa  gimeodumad  ar$  -  ex  Maria  uirgine  carnem  assumere  dignatus  es; 
ib.  411,  c.  4,  §  5b:  Sis  giidlage  sie  gimeodumad  -  ueritas  hoc  euacuare  dignetur ;  —  Mlf. 
L.  S.  XXIII  B.  466:  ic  vxrs  gemedemod  gebiddan  Sa  gerynu  Ka?re  .  .  .  rode  [MS.  G.:  to 
gebiddanne]; —  ib.  XXX.  354:  obne  eac  swylce  Be  hslend  ay  If  wns  gemedemod  Surh  Sone 
heort  to  his  mildheortnesse  gecigan; —  inflected:  Mart.  120.16:  drihten  God,  beo  ou  geme- 
demod me  to  geheranne.  The  same  thing  has  happened  with  (ge)eaSmedan  in  Bede  340.1: 
Drihten  hire  forSfore  .  .  .  mid  sweotolre  gesyhSe  woes  geeaSmeded  to  onwreonne  -  257.4: 
Dominus  .  .  .  obitum  .  .  .  manifesto  uisione  rcudare  dignatus  est. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
OTHER  SUBSTANTIVAL  USES  OF  THE  INFINITIVE. 

Aside  from  the  Subjective  and  the  Objective  uses  of  the  infinitive  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  we  find  occasionally  the  following  additional  Substantival  Uses:  (A)  as 
a  Predicate  Nominative  and  (B)  as  an  Appositive.  Of  (C)  the  infinitive  as  the 
Object  of  a  Preposition,  I  find  no  clear  example. 

A.    AS  A  PREDICATE   NOMINATIVE. 

The  use  of  the  infinitive  as  a  predicate  nominative  is  specifically  denied  to 
Anglo-Saxon  by  some  scholars,  as  by  Buchtenkirch,  I.  c.,  p.  9;  by  Ortmann, 
I.  c,  p.  53;  and  by  Redepenning,  l.  c,  p.  84.  But  Matzner,  /.  c,  III,  p.  23, 
cites  what  he  considers  an  example  of  the  uninflected  infinitive  as  predicate 
nominative  from  Thorpe's  Analecta  Anglo-i$axonica,  p.  112:  Me  ysgeSuht  Codes 
oeowdora  betweoh  o*as  craeftas  ealdorscipe  healdan.  Possibly  heaUUin  is  a  predi- 
cate nominative  here;  but,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,1 
it  may  be  considered  as  predicative  to  an  accusative  subject;  or,  as  the  context 
seems  to  me  to  make  more  probable,  it  may  be  used  predicatively  with  the 
quasi-auxiliary,  ys  gcSuhl:  see  p.  82  below.  In  his  The  Gerund  in  Old 
English,  p.  35,  Dr.  T.  J.  Farrar  writes:  "The  only  instance  of  the  Gerund 
as  a  pure  sentence-predicate  is  in  poems  325.4:  *  to  findanne  mes  to  otJfeorr- 
ganne  and  to  witanne  naes  to  ooVyrceanne  and  to  lufianne  naes  to  oolajdanne." 
Dr.  Farrar  does  not  quote  the  first  part  of  this  clause,  swa  ic  Sence  Sis  feoh,  — 
a  fact  that  may  in  part  account  for  his  interpretation?     At  any  rate,  I  take 

0  infinitives  to  be  objects  of  Sence,  and  nces  to  be  an  adverb  instead  of  a 
verb.  As  indicated,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  examples  cited  below,  admit  of  a 
different  explanation.  I  quote  ail  of  the  less  doubtful  examples  that  I  have 
observed,  giving  first  the  uninflected  infinitive  and  then  the  inflected. 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Bl.  Horn.  189.30:  hit  is  raycel  nedoearf  o*®t  h[ie]  man  forspille,  &  mid 
irenum  Sislum  &  ordum  hie  man  slea  in  anr[e]  stowe  for  (sic!)  niman  mid 
witum  (or  subjective?).     [Possibly  an  and  has  dropped  out  before  forf] 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  490'  '•':  Hweet  is  lange  lybban  buton  Iange  swincan  (or  sub- 
jective?)?—  76.  I.  584t,,2"s-4:  Hwat  is  god  willa  buton  godnys,  o"aet  he 
ooYes  mannes  ungelimp  besargige,  and  on  his  gesundfulnys.se  faegnige,  his 
freond  na  for  middengearde  ac  for  gode  lufige;  his  feond  mid  lufe  forberan, 
nanum  gebeodan  tSset  him  sylfum  ne  licige,  his  nextan  neode  be  his  mihte  g*  l<>  !- 
pan,  and  ofer  his  mihte  wyUan  (the  infinitives  may  be  appositive)? 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  643:  to  o*am  mynstre  ferde  on  Siere  ylcan  tide  oe 
heora  easter-gewuna  uxsron  togaedere  becuman  [Bosworth-Toller,  sub  v.  gewuna, 
suggests  ukbs  for  wceron].  —  lb.  XXV.  310b:  Nis  nan  earfoSnyss  Saem  .  .  . 


■  In  hi*  A  Fimt  Book  in  Old  Engliih.  p.  131.     Thorpe's  quotation  is  from  .Elfric's  Colloquy,  m  work  not  in- 
cluded in  mv  "  Statistic*,"  and  is  found  on  p.  30  of  the  edition  of  the  Analrcla  cited  in  my  bibliography. 
>  -  CkarmM  V.  C.  4  *  k-  '•  ',  5»-  b.  —  M.  C.  Jr. 
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gode  on  feawum  mannum  oSSe  on  micclum  werode  to  helpenne  on  gefeohte 
and  healdan  Sa  Se  he  wile  (or  subjective?). 

(2)  Inflected: 

With  beon  -f  a  noun  or  pronoun,  arranged  in  alphabetic  order  of  noun  or 
pronoun: 

—  earf  oSnes,  difficulty: 

/Elf.  L.  S.  XXV.  310":  Nis  nan  earfoSnyss  Saem  selmihtigan  gode  on  feawum 
mannum  oSSe  on  micclum  werode  to  helpenne  on  gefeohte  and  healdan  Sa  Se 
he  wile  (or  subjective?). 

—  frecednes,  difficulty: 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  160b:  wees  6am  gebroSram  micel  frecednys  to  astigenns 
daeghwomlice  of  Sam  cludum  to  waeterscipe  (or  subjective?). 

—  gemet,  propriety,  right: 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  10.521:  He  Sa  loseph  cwaeS  mid  bifiendre  stefne: 
Nis  min  gemet  swilcum  cilde  to  onfonne,  forSan  Se  ic  haebbe  fela  bearna  and  Sa 
synd  ealle  yldran  Sonne  heo. 

—  hwaet,  what? 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  76':  Hwaet  is  to  cweSenne,  Sat  nan  man  us  to  Sam  wingearde 
ne  gehyrde,  buton  Saet  nan  man  us  ne  bodade  lifes  weig?  —  lb.  II.  574':  Hwaet 
is  to  cweSenne,  "  Ne  cann  ic  eow/'  buton  Saet  ic  ne  worhte  eowSyllice?  [Or  is 
the  infinitive  subjective  in  each?J 

—  hwile  [-y-],  which,  lohat: 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  614':  UnderstandaS  nu  hwile  sy  on  weges  geswince  to  ateori- 
genne,  and  Seah  nelle  Sone  weg  geendigan. 

Wulf.  214.22:  gif  ge  nellaS  gelefan,  men  Sa  leofestan,  Saes  aerendgewrites, 
Sonne  ne  geSencaS  ge  na,  hu  Saet  deofol  Sam  ancre  saede,  hioylc  hit  in  helle 
waere  to  wunianne. 

—  mseS,  power,  ability: 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  298*:  Nis  na  eower  mceS  to  witenne  Sone  timan,  Se  min  Faeder 
Surh  his  mihte  gesette. 

—  sorh,  sorrow: 

Beow.  473:  Sorh  is  me  to  secganne  .  .  .  gumena  aengum,  hwaet  me  Grendel 
hafaS  .  .  .  gefremed  (or  subjective,  as  Dr.  K,  Kdhler,  I.  c,  p.  45,  holds?). 

—  Seaw,  custom: 

Bede  202.29 :  Baet  eac  swilce  his  Seaw  was  on  oSrum  cyninges  tune  to  donne 
-  160.1:  quod  ipsum  et  in  aliis  uillis  regiis /acere  sokbat. 

J.  19.40:  Hig  namon  Saes  Haelendes  lichanian,  and  bewundon  bine  mid 
linenum  claSe  mid  wyrtgemangum,  swa  Iudea  Seaw  ya  to  bebyrgenne  -  sicut 
mos  est  Judaeis  sepelire. 

—  wundor .  wonder: 

Beow.  1724:  Wundor  is  to  secganne,  hu  mihtig  god  manna  cynne  Surh  sidne 
sefan  snyttru  bryttaS,  eard  and  eorlscipe  (or  subjective?  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  I.  c, 
p.  48,  strange  to  say,  holds  that  the  infinitive  modifies  the  noun,  wundor). 

gebyrian,  be  fitting: 

Wulf.  279.5»b:  ne  gebyreS  aet  cyrican  aenig  Sing  to  donne,  butan  god  to 
herianne  and  hine  to  gebiddanne  (or  subjective?). 

As  to  the  differentiation  of  the  uninflected  infinitive  as  predicate  nominative 
from  the  inflected  infinitive,  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  subjective 
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use:  the  infinitive  is  inflected  because  of  the  influence  of  the  noun  in  the  verbal 
phrase  made  up  of  is  etc.  4-  a  noun.  In  the  few  instances  of  the  uninflected 
infinitive  as  predicate  nominative,  the  infinitive  is  usually  considerably  re- 
moved from  the  noun  of  the  verbal  phrase,  and  in  one  instance  (JSlf.  L.  S. 
XXV.  310b)  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  two  infinitives,  of  which  the  first 
is  inflected. 

At  times  an  inflected  infinitive  is  used  as  an  adjectivized  predicate  nomina- 
tive, concerning  which  see  Chapter  XIII,  pp.  180-181. 

For  the  infinitive  as  predicate  nominative  in  the  other  Germanic  languages, 
see  Chapter  XVI,  section  iii. 

B.    AS  AN  APPOSITIVE. 

We  have  a  few  examples  in  which  the  infinitive  is  used  as  an  appositive 
to  a  noun  or  a  pronoun.  I  give  all  the  examples  observed,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  case  involved :  — 

(a)  Nominative:  — 

(1)  Uninflected: 
forhaefednes.  restraint: 

JEIJ.  Horn.  I.  360b  *> 5:  DeorwyrSe  is  tSeos  forhcefednys,  and  wulderfut 
tJrowung  on  Godes  gesihtSe,  5a  yfelan  geoohtas  and  unlustas  mid  agenre  cyne- 
gyrde  gestyran,  and  fram  derigendlicere  spraece  and  pleolicum  weorce  hine 
sylfne  forhabban. 

hwaeCer.  which? 

Gosp.:  Mk.  2.9b:  HwceSer  is  etJre  to  secgenne  to  5am  laman,  5e  synd 
Cine  synna  forgyfene;  hwaeoer  5e  cweSan,  Aris,  etc.  «=  Quid  est  facilius,  dicere 
paralytico:  Dimittuntur  tibi  peccata,  an  dicere,  Surge  etc.;  so:  L.  5.23b. 

C«t,  that: 

Bede  78.22*-  b-  *  *•  •  -  55.32,  quoted  on  p.  3  above. 

Mk.  12.33:  5aet  he  si  gelufod  of  ealre  heortan  .  .  .  and  lujigean  his  nehstan 
swa  hine  sylfne,  Scet  is  mare  eallum  onsaegdnyssum  and  offrungum  =  ut  diligatur 
ex  toto  corde  .  .  .  et  diligere  proximum  tanquam  se  ipsura,  majus  est  omnibus 
etc. 

(2)  Inflected: 
aegCer  [egoer],  each: 

Solil.  16.16,  17:  fortSam  me  ys  egSer  Sara  alyfad,  ge  fleet  good  to  lufianne  ge 
o"aet  yfel  to  hatianne  »  Licet  enim  mihi  in  quovis  amare  rationem,  cum  ilium 
jure  oderim  qui  male  utitur  eo  quod  amo.  [Or  is  the  infinitive  a  genitive 
appositive  to  Sara?    See  note  to  oSer  on  p.  77.] 

hwaet,  what: 

Mat.  9.5*-  b:  Hwset  is  eaolicre  to  cweSenne,  Be  beoo"  forgyfene  Sine  synna, 
oCoe  to  cweSanne,  Aris  and  ga?  -  Quid  est  facilius,  dicere:  Dimittuntur  tibi 
peccata,  an  dicere,  Surge  et  ambula? 

hwaeoer,  which? 

Gosp.:  Mk.  2.9*  and  L.  5.23*,  both  quoted  under  "  Umnflected  "  above. 

syn,  sin: 

Boeth.  84.32:  Baet  is  oeah  micel  syn  to  geSencanne  be  Gode,  Saette  aenig  god 
sie  buton  on  him  -  74.72 :  0. 

ylce,  same: 
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Pr.  Ps.  39,  Intr.:  swa  ylce  gebyre8  aelcum  Cristaurn  men,  8as  twegen 
sealmas  to  singanne  =  0. 
(6)  Genitive:  — 

(1)  Uninflected: 
behaes,  promise: 

Chron.  227b,  1093  Eb- e-  d:  on  his  broke  be  Gode  fela  beh&sa  behet  his  agen 
lif  on  ribt  to  laedene  7  Godes  cyrcean  gri&ian  7  friSian  7  nsefre  ma  eft  wi8  feo 
gesyllan  7  ealle  rihte  lage  on  his  oeode  to  habbene. 

forhaefednes,  restraint: 

/Elf.  Horn.  I. 360°  '■ '• 3:  Ofterforhafednysse  cynn  is  deorwur8re  and  healicre, 
8eah  seo  oSer  god  sy:  styran  his  modes  styrunge  .  .  .,  and  campian  daeg- 
hwamlice  wi8  leahtras,  and  hine  sylfne  Sreagian. 

(2)  Inflected: 
behaes,  promise: 

Chron.  227b,  1093»-e:  quoted  under  "  Uninflected." 

Cast,  thai: 

Greg.  273.3:  8aet  hie  geornlice  tiligen  to  wietanne  8a?t  him  nis  na  3a;s  anes 
8earf  todenceanne  hwelce  hie  hie  seJfe  utane  eowien  mannum  =  206.3:  ut  scire 
sollirite  studeant,  non  solum  quales  foris  ostendere,  sed  etiam  quales  se  debeant 
intus  exhibere. 

Oros.  50.16:  For  Son  nis  me  <S&s  8earf,  cwae8  O.,  to  secgenne  ■  51.11:  nee 
per  ordinem  nunc  retexere  nostrum  est. 

(c)  Dative:  — 

(1)  Uninflected: 
onginn,  undertaking: 

Pr.  Gu.  IV.  58:  8a  waes  his  mod  8ses  eadigan  weres  swi8e  gedrefed  on  him 
be  8am  onginne,  8e  he  ongan,  8a3t  westen  swa  ana  eardigan  =  tunc  miles 
Christi  totis  sensibus  turbatus  de  eo,  quod  incoeperat,  desperare  coepit,  et  hue 
illucque  turbuJentum  animum  convertus,  quo  solo  sederet,  nesciebat. 

(2)  Inflected: 
aegoer,  each: 

Solil.  2.16,  17:  forgife  me  8a?t  me  to  cegSrum  onhagige,  ge  her  nytwyrCe  to 
beonne,  ge  huru  Cider  to  cumanne  -  0. 

(d)  Accusative:  — 
(1)  Uninflected: 
aegSer,  each: 

Oros.  178.10,  11:  he  him  geswor  on  his  goda  noman  8set  he  a:gder  wolde,  ge 
8cet  serende  obeodan,  swa  swa  hi  hiene  heton,  ge  eac  him  oaet  anwyrde  eft 
gecySan  =  0. 

bu,  both: 

Mart.  60.3'- b:  hu  meahte  ic  bu  somod  ge  in  heofon  geheran  ge  her  sprecant 

hwaet,  what: 

Laws  455,  Gerefa,  c.  131"12:  A  he  maeig  findan,  hivast  he  mseig  on  byrig  betan  — 
ne  8earf  he  na  unnyt  beon,  oonne  he  8®r  binnan — :  o88e  bus  godian,  rihtan  7 
weoxian  7  grep  hegian,  dicsceard  betan,  hegas  godian,  weod  uryrtwalian,  betweox 
husan  bricgian,  beoddian,  bencian,  horsan  styllan,  flor  feormian  o88e  synnes 
(sic!)  sum  Sing  8e  to  nyte  nuege, 

natter,  neither: 

Pr.  Gu.  XVI.  14*" b:  swa  sarlice  he  wses  mid  8am  sare  geswenced,  8set  he 
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na&er  Sara  ne  gesiltan  ne  standan  mihte  -  ut  sedere  aut  stare  vel  jacere  nequi vis- 
set  (see  note  to  otfer  below). 

ooer,  one: 

Boeth.  53. 20*-  b:  o"a  wilniao"  oSer  twega,  oo"oe  him  selfe  ricsian,  oSoe  hi  to 
oaera  ricena  freondscipe  geSiodan  —  52.20,  21 :  hi  uel  regnare  ipsi  uolunt  uel 
regnantibus  adhaerere  conantur  (the  infinitives  may  be  considered  appositive 
to  the  genitive,  twega,  but  are  more  probably  appositive  to  oSer:  see  examples 
from  Orosius  below). 

Oros.  44.9:  secgan  het  Saet  hie  oSer  sceolden,  ootfe  b*tet  land  set  him  alesan, 
o5oe  he  hie  wolde  mid  gefeohte  fordon  7  forhergian  =  0. —  lb.  120.31*-  b: 
oat  hie  sib'San  otSer  sceoldon,  otSoe  for  metelieste  heora  hf  alvetan  oboe  Somnitum 
an  hand  gan  -  0.  —  lb.  138.32*- b:  to  tacne  ost  hie  oder  woldon,  otSoe  ealle 
libban  oboe  ealle  liegean  =  0. 

Maldon  208*- b:  hi  woldon  t5a  ealle  o#er  twega,  lif  forlcetan  o5oe  leofne 
gewrecan  (see  note  to  examples  from  Boeihius  above). 

weorc,  work: 

Beow.  76:  ic  wide  gefraegn  weorc  gebannan  manigre  nuegoe  geond  Qisne 
middangeard,  folcstede  fraUwan. 

Bede  458.24:  he  «erest  ongan  "5set  weorc  Cristes  godspell  keran  -  326.18: 
ipse  primus  ibi  opus  euangelicum  coepit. 

(2)  Inflected: 

aegoer,  each: 

Greg.  355.22*-  b:  fortSaem  he  wisse  o"set  hit  bib"  swibe  uniebe  cegSer  to  donne, 
ge  wib  bone  to  cidanne  be  yfel  deb,  ge  eac  sibbe  wib  to  habbenne  -  276. 1 :  Diffi- 
cile quippe  erat  ut  si  male  acta  corriperent,  habere  pacem  cum  omnibus  possent. 

weorc,  work: 

Bede  56.24:  Agustinus  .  ,  .  hwearf  eft  on  b"aet  weorc  Godes  word  to  keranne 
7  com  on  Breotone  •»  44.29:  A.  .  .  .  rediit  in  opus  uerbi,  peruenitque  Britan- 
niam  (or  does  to  keranne  modify  weorc  attributively  instead  of  being  apposi- 
tive thereto?). 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  foregoing  examples  will  show  that  normally  the 
appositive  infinitive  is  uninfiected.  If  inflected,  the  infinitive  is  inflected 
because  of  its  relative  proximity  to  some  word  that  is  usually  accompanied  by 
the  inflected  infinitive  (as  aliefan:  Solil.  16.16,  17;  eaSlicre:  Mat.  9.5*-  b; 
eaSre:  Mk.  2.9*,  L.  5.23b;  gebyrian:  Pr.  Ps.  39.  Intr.;  onhagian:  Solil.  2.16, 
17;  syn:  Boeth.  84.32;  unUde:  Greg.  355.22*-  b;  behatan  [(?):  or  on  riht?\: 
Chron.  227b,  1093*).  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  the  inflected  infinitive  in 
Chron.  227b,  1093"  (in  which  an  inflected  infinitive  occurs  after  three  preceding 
uninfiected  infinitives)  unless  it  be  due  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  rihte;  in 
Bede  56.24,  as  there  stated,  the  infinitive  may  modify  the  noun  (weorc)  as  an 
attributive  genitive  instead  of  as  an  appositive.  —  In  two  instances  (Mk.  2.9b, 
L.  5.23\  p.  75  above)  the  uninfiected  infinitive  occurs  in  a  series  beginning 
with  an  inflected  infinitive,  while  in  one  instance  (Chron.  227b,  1093"),  as  already 
stated,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

For  the  appositive  infinitive  in  the  other  Germanic  languages,  see  Chapter 
XVI,  section  iii. 
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C.    AS  THE   OBJECT  OF  A  PREPOSITION. 

Aside  from  the  inflected  infinitive  made  up  of  the  preposition  to  l  plus  a 
dative  of  the  verbal  noun  in  -ne,  which  we  regard  as  a  unit  and  which,  therefore, 
does  not  strictly  fall  under  the  above  heading,  I  have  found  no  clear  case  of  an 
infinitive  used  as  the  object  of  a  preposition.  Dr.  T.  J.  Farrar,  L  c,  p.  35,  cites 
Bede  82.22  (tSes  mon  is  his  seolfes  dome  to  forlsetenne,  ofioe  be  cirican  ingonge, 
oCtJe  to  onfonne  Saem  geryne  =  58.25:  iste  profecto  siue  de  ingressu  ecclesiae, 
seu  de  sutnendo  dominici  corporis  sanguinisque  mysterio,  suo  est  iudicio  relin- 
quendus)  as  an  example  of  the  inflected  infinitive  used  with  the  preposition 
be;  and  it  is  possible  so  to  construe  to  onfonne,  especially  in  view  of  its  close 
correspondence  to  the  Latin  de  sumendo.  It  is  also  possible,  however,  to  con- 
sider to  onfonne  as  an  adverbial  infinitive  of  specification  without  dependence 
upon  the  preposition  be:  see  Chapter  XII,  section  B.  In  sentences  like  Wulf. 
279.5"- b  (ne  gebyretS  aet  cyrican  aenig  Sing  to  donne,  butan  god  to  kerianne  and 
hi  no  to  gebiddanne),  buian  is  probably  a  conjunctive  adverb  instead  of  a  prepo- 
sition, and  the  infinitives,  instead  of  being  objects  of  butan,  are  nominatives. 
—  In  Waerf.  71.11  {he  wsbs  geornful  mid  teolone  his  singalra  gebeda  =  200  B: 
continues  orationis  stttdio)  one  is  tempted  to  consider  teolone  an  inflected  infini- 
tive that  has  lost  its  to  and  that  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  mid.  But  more 
probably  teolone  is  a  noun,  though  I  do  not  find  it  so  recorded  in  the  dictionaries. 

To  turn  to  the  uninflected  infinitive,  it  is  probable  that  in  such  instances  as 
J?//.  Horn.  I.  490*  *  (Hwaet  is  lange  Iybban  buton  lange  swincan)  and  JSlf.  L.  S. 
XXV.  198,  199  (hwset  wille  we  leng  don  buton  licgan  ealle  aet  his  arwurCum 
cneowum  and  eadmodlice  biddan  %et  he  us  geomgie  to  oyllicum  gode?)  buton 
is  a  conjunctive  adverb,  not  a  preposition.  —  So,  too,  in  Bede  78.26  (Ond  hwset 
elles  is  to  secenne  wiS  Saem  hungre  nemne  ondlifen,  wi5  Burst  drync,  wio"  haeto 
celnis,  wi5  cyle  hraegl,  wifr*  werignesse  reate,  wiS  untrymnesse  lacedom  secan 
m  56.3:  Et  quid  est  aliud  contra  famem  alimenta,  contra  sitim  potum,  contra 
aestum  auras,  contra  frigus  uestem,  contra  lassitudinem  requiem  quaerere, 
nisi  medicaraentum  quidem  contra  egritudinee  explorare)  nemne  is  probably  a 
conjunction,  as  is  the  Latin  nisi;  and  secan  in  reality  completes  the  sense  of 
t«,  as  does  to  secanne,  but,  owing  to  its  remoteness  from  is,  is  uninflected :  see 
Chapter  VU,  p.  98.  —  In  hstce.  5.37  (gif  mon  on  sinwe  beslea  cet  blodlatan 
and  45.10  (Gif  mon  cet  blodl&tan  on  sinwe  beslea),  we  have  a  compound  noun, 
I  think,  although  I  do  not  find  this  word  so  recorded  in  the  dictionaries. 

For  the  idiom  in  the  other  Germanic  languages,  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  iii. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  PREDICATIVE  INFINITIVE  WITH  AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

A.    THE   ACTIVE   INFINITIVE. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  use  of  the  active  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon  is 
to  complete  the  sense  of  these  auxiliary  verbs: 


sgan  (nagan),  owe  (not),  ought  (not). 
cud  had,  know,  can. 
dNU(r),  dare. 
mag&n,  can,  may. 


mot,  may,  mutt. 
Bculan,  owe,  snail. 
Curfan,  need. 
willan,1  desire,  will. 


No  doubt,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  complementary  infinitive  after  these 
verbs  was  originally  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  the  objective  in- 
finitive, treated  in  Chapter  II;  for  the  auxiliary  verbs  originally  were  transitive 
in  sense  and  could  govern  a  noun  object,  as  is  still  true  of  unllan  in  its  primary 
sense  of  '  desire.'  As,  however,  the  transitive  sense  more  and  more  paled  away 
in  the  auxiliaries,  the  latter  came  to  seem  more  and  more  to  be  mere  copulas 
between  the  subject  and  the  infinitive;  and  the  infinitive,  instead  of  seeming 
to  be  the  object  of  the  auxiliary,  appears  to  us  as  the  most  significant  element 
in  the  verb  phrase.  Hence  it  is  that  I  have  put  the  use  of  the  infinitive  with 
auxiliary  verbs  under  the  general  heading  of  the  more  verbal  (or  the  predica- 
tive) uses  of  the  infinitive. 

The  predicative  infinitive  with  auxiliaries  is  habitually  uninflected,  though 
occasionally  it  is  inflected.  The  examples  of  the  uninflected  infinitive  are  so 
numerous  and  are  so  normal  that  it  has  not  seemed  profitable  to  me  either  to 
collect  or  to  publish  the  complete  statistics  thereof.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this 
infinitive  is  very  frequent  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  in  Early  West  Saxon  and  in 
Late  West  Saxon,  and  in  the  more  original  works  as  well  as  in  the  translations. 
Nor  have  I  sought  with  a  verb  like  willan,  which  is  sometimes  a  transitive  verb 
and  sometimes  an  auxiliary,  to  separate  the  two  uses.  In  a  word,  the  paucity 
of  my  statistics  as  to  the  predicative  uninflected  infinitive  is  intentional,  and 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  what  is  peculiar  in  such  verbal  phrases  rests  on  the 
shift  in  meaning  of  the  auxiliaries,  and  belongs  rather  to  a  history  of  the  auxili- 
aries than  to  a  history  of  the  infinitive.  Moreover,  the  history  of  the  auxiliaries 
has  already  been  worked  out  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  two  most  interesting  ones,  sculan  and  unllan.2  A  few  examples,  there- 
fore, will  suffice  for  the  uninflected  infinitive  as  the  complement  of  auxiliary 
verbs.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  tried  to  collect  all  the  examples  of  the  rarer 
construction,  the  inflected  infinitive  as  complement  to  the  auxiliaries.  I  do 
not  forget  that  this  use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  as  complement  to  auxiliary 
verbs  is  denied  by  some  careful  students  of  Anglo-Saxon,  as  by  Dr.  K.  Kohler, 
I.  c,  p.  45,  Professor  Blackburn,2  /.  c,  p.  57,  and  Dr.  Riggert,  I.  c,  pp.  9,  68,  70, 

1  For  reason*  already  given.  I  do  not  put  here,  but  under  the  objective  use.  bteinnan,  don.  eeirunian.  habban, 
onginnan,  and  umnian.  Beon  (mnn)  is  treated  in  Chapter  VII.  Dr.  Kenyon.  I.  c,  pp.  SS  B.,  usee  the  terms 
complement  and  complementary  bo  as  to  inelude  a  very  large  number  of  verba,  transitive  and  intransitive. 

•  See.  in  the  bibliography,  the  works  by  Blackburn,  C.  B.  Bradley,  H.  Bradley,  Graef.  K.  Kohler.  H. 
Kurrelmeyer.  Ljunggren.  Lut  t#ene.  and  Riggert. 
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and  75;  but  I  think  that  the  scarcity  of  examples  in  the  poetry  has  misled 
these  gentlemen,  and  that  the  construction  will  hardly  be  questioned  by  any 
one  after  reading  the  complete  statistics  thereof  given  below.  It  is  difficult 
to  discover  the  view  of  Dr.  WiiLfing  and  of  Dr.  Farrar:  the  former,  I.  c,  II,  pp, 
209-210,  gives  one  example  of  the  inflected  infinitive  after  willan l  and  agan 
each,  but  calls  it  objective;  the  latter  nowhere  differentiates  the  complemen- 
tary and  the  objective  uses  of  the  inflected  infinitive. 

As  to  the  position  of  the  uninflected  infinitive  with  auxiliary  verbs,  my 
observation  tallies  with  that  of  Dr.  Riggert,  who,  /.  c,  p.  10,  declares:  "  Der 
Infinitiv  pflegt  im  Hauptsatze  dem  Hilfsverb  zu  folgen,  im  Nebensatze  ihm 
voranzustehcn.  Zwar  ist  die  Kegel  nicht  streng  durchgefuhrt,  jedoch  sind  die 
Abweichungen  vieMeicht  des  ofteren  aus  metrischen  Riicksichten  zu  erklaren." 
The  inflected  infinitive  follows  the  auxiliary  except  in  a  very  few  instances 
(Laws  396  and  400,  quoted  below  under  agan,  p.  81;  Bened.  135.11,  quoted 
under  durran,  p.  82). 

Whether  uninflected  or  inflected,  the  predicative  infinitive  that  is  active 
in  form  is  active  in  sense. 

The  following  are  typical  examples  of  the  uninflected  infinitive  with  auxil- 
iary verbs: — 

agan,  owe,  ought: 

Wulf.  294.26b:  ac  man  ak  cyrican  and  haligdom  to  secanne  and  o"«r  hine 
georne  inne  to  gebiddanne  and  mid  eadmodnysse  hlystan. 

cunnan,  know,  can: 

Beow.  2372:  he  .  .  .  efielatolas  healdan  cuSe.  —  lb,  91:  se  tSe  cude  frum- 
sceaft  fira  feorran  reccan. 

dear(r),  dare: 

Beow.  528:  gif  Su  Grcndles  dearst  nihtlongne  fyrst  nean  bidan.  —  76.  6 
gif  he  gesecan  dear  wig  ofer  wapen. 

magan,  can,  may: 

Beow.  2954,  2955:  tSset  he  ssemannum  onsacan  mihte,  heaoolioendum  hord 
forstandan. 

mot,  may,  must: 

Beow.  1939,  1940:  tJaet  hit  sceadenmael  scyran  moste,  cwealmbealu  cySan. 

sculan,  owe,  shall: 

Beow.  1464:  o«t  hit  ellenweorc  afnan  scolde. —  lb.  3078:  Oft  sceaU  eorl 
.  .  .  wraec  adreogan. 

Curfan,  need: 

Beow.  2874:  nealles  folccyning  fyrdgesteallum  gylpan  Sorfte. —  76.  446*: 
Na  tSu  minne  tSearjt  hafalan  hydan. 

willan,  desire,  will: 

Beow.  2148,  2149:  maomas  .  .  .  oaicoe  .  .  .  bringan  wylle,  estum  geywai 


Below  I  cite,  in  alphabetic  sequence  of  the  auxiliaries,  all  the  examples  of 
the  complementary  inflected  infinitive  that  I  have  observed :  — 
agan  (nagan),  owe  (not),  ought  (not): 


Chron.  2061,  1070  A':  he 


ssde  oat  he  hit  nahte  to  donne.  —  76.  216™, 


■  BotH.  110.29,  but  the  teit  used  by  me.  Bedfefleld'i,  baa  ban  ttilnttH. 
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1085  Ed:  oSSe  hwilce  gerihtae  he  ahte  to  habbanne  to  xii  monSum.  —  76.  266°, 
1110  Eb:  Be  eorl  .  .  .  benam  him  al  Saet  he  ahte  to  hauen  (sic!). 

Laws  30,  iElfred,  Intr.,  c.  12»:  nage  he  hie  ut  od  elSeodig  folc  to  bebycgganne. 

—  76.  48,  jElfred,  c.  2:  age  he  Sreora  nihta  fierst  him  to  gebeorganne  (or  final?). 

—  lb.  116,  Ine,  c.  62:  nah  Sonne  self  nana  wiht  to  gesellanne  beforan  ceape.  — 
lb.  228,  III  ^Ethelred,  c.  3:  hlafordes  gifu,  Se  he  on  riht  age  to  gifanne.  —  76. 
284,  I.  Cnut,  c.  4,  §  1 :  understande  se  Se  cunne,  mycel  is  j  maere  Saet  sacerd 
ah  to  donne  folce  to  Searfe.  —  lb.  304, 1  Cnut,  c.  22,  §  5*:  ForSam  he  nah  after 
forSsiSe  Cristenra  manna  gemanan  ne  on  gehalgedan  lictune  to  restene.  —  lb. 
304,  I  Cnut,  e.  22,  §  5b:  ne  he  nah  Saes  halgan  busies  to  onfonne  her  on  life.  — 
76.  304,  I  Cnut,  c.  22,  §  6:  ne  he  nah  mid  rihte  oSres  mannes  to  onfonne  «t 
fulluhte.  —  lb.  328,  II  Cnut,  c.  24,  §  3:  o'set  nan  man  hit  nah  to  geahnianne 
raSost  Singa.  —  lb.  376,  Duns.,  c.  6:  nah  naSer  to  farenne  ne  Wilisc  mon  on 
.Englisc  land  ne  -Englisc  etc.  —  76.  396,  Swcrian,  c.  3,  §3:  swa  hit  me  se 
sealde,  Se  hit  to  syllanne  agte.  —  lb.  400,  BecwaeS,  c.  2:  swa  hit  se  sealde,  Se  to 
syllanne ahte.  —  lb.  442,  Wifmannes  Beweddung,  Inscr.,  MS.  B :  Hu  man  mseden 
weddian  sceal:  j  hwylce  forewarde  Saer  aghon  to  bamne.  —  lb.  477,  Episcopus, 
c.  2b:  Saet  heora  ale  wite,  .  .  .  eac  hwst  hy  wuruldmannum  agan  to  beodanne. 

Waerf.  241 .18:  Siet  se  o'e  agymeleasede,  o'set  he  heolde  his  lichaman  forhsefed- 
nesse,  nahte  sona  na  ma  to  sprecenne  Sa>s  wundorlican  majgnes  word  buton  lich- 
amlicre  tungan  -  296  A2:  ut  qui  earnis  continentiam  servare  neglexerat,  sine 
lingua  carnea  non  haberet  verba  virtutis. 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.:  15.252:  Hwanan  wearS  eow,  Saet  ge  mihton  ahan 
(sic!)  godes  Seowes  to  besicicenne  »  216.281 :  Quis  te  genuit,  vel  quia  vobis 
praecepit  in  sancta  opera  insidiari  T 

Wulf.3Q.Y7:  hene  .  .  .  nah  mid  rihte  aeniges  mannes  set  fulluhte  to  onfonne 
ne  set  bisceopes  handa.  —  lb.  123.2:  forSam  nah  aeirig  man  mid  rihte  tofulUanne 
haeSenne  man.  —  lb.  135.31:  Saet  se  deofol  eow  nage  naht  on  to  bestelenne  on 
Sara  ytemestan  dsege.  — ■  lb.  238.2:  nan  man  nah  to  .  .  .  cyrican  ne  to  .  ,  , 
weofode  idelhende  to  cumene.  —  lb.  279.19:  witodliee  nah  man  on  aenigne  timan 
.  .  .  aet  godes  huse  unnyt  to  donne.  —  lb.  290.18:  Su  ahst  tofyltenne  bine  seofen 
tidsangas.  —  lb.  292.2:  hu  ge  agon  her  on  life  rihtlice  to  libbanne.  —  76.  294.20, 
24:  tSaet  man  ah  to  forganne  ealle  fulnyssa;  .  .  .  aelc  gemot  senig  mann  to 
fremmamif.  —  76.  294.25,  26*:  ac  man  ah  cyrican  and  haligdom  to  secanne  and 
Saer  hine  georne  inne  to  gebiddanne  and  mid  eadmodnysse  hlystan  (sic!).  —  76. 
294.30":  Saet  man  ah  seoce  men  to  geneosianne  and  deade  bebyrian  (sic!), 
earmingas  .  .  .  fedan  (sic!)  and  scrydan  (sic!).  —  76.  295.5:  man  ah  on  Sara 
daege  hine  to  gesibsumianne.  —  76.  302.5 :  ne  he  nah  mid  rihte  aeniges  mannes 
act  fulluhte  to  onfonne  ne  aet  bisceopes  handum.  —  76.  307.27:  ne  he  nah  mid 
rihte  oSres  mannes  to  onfonne  aet  fulluhte. 

cunnan,  know,  can: 

Ex.  437:  He  aS  swereS,  engla  Seoden,  .  .  .  Saet  Sines  cynnes  and  cneow- 
maga,  randwiggendra  rim  ne  cunnon  yldo  ofer  eorSan  ealle  craefte  to  gesecgenne 
soSura  wordum,  nymSe  etc.  [In  his  edition  of  Exodus  and  Daniel,  Professor 
F.  A.  Blackburn  comments  as  follows  on  this  passage:  "  The  object  of  cunnon 
is  rim, '  know  not  the  number  ...  to  tell  it,'  i.  e.  will  not  be  able  to  count  thy 
descendants,  to  gesecgenne  cannot  be  joined  directly  to  cunnon,  '  can  tell,' 
since  cunnan  in  this  sense  takes  the  pure  infra.,  not  the  phrasal  form."  Simi- 
larly Dr.  Riggert,  /.  c,  p.  75,  expresses  himself:  "  In  loser  Beziehung  zum 
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Satze  stehend  mochte  ich  den  prapos.  Inf.  Exod.  435  [=  my  437]  auffassen 
...  Da  8ich  in  der  ae.  Poesie  Kein  Beispiel  fur  die  Verbindung  von  Hilfsverb 
mit  prapos.  Inf.  findet,  ist  auch  bier  wohl  nicht  to  gesecgenne  als  unmittelbar 
abhangig  von  cunnan  zu  betrachten."  The  interpretation  of  Drs.  Blackburn 
and  Riggert  is,  of  course,  possible;  but  it  does  not  Beem  probable  to  me  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  second  instance  of  to  gescegenne  after  cunnan  in 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  (Rid.  37.13),  and  not  a  few  clear  examples  of  the  inflected 
infinitive  used  predicatively  with  other  auxiliaries  in  Anglo-Saxon  prose.] 

Rid.  37.13:  Du  wast  gif  c-'u  const  to  gesecganne,  o"aet  we  soo"  witan  hu  tSsere 
wihte  wise  gonge.  [In  his  edition  of  The  Riddles  of  the  Exeter  Book,  Professor 
Frederick  Tupper,  Jr.,  does  not  comment  on  the  inflection  of  the  infinitive  here, 
but  cites  two  analogous  passages:  And.  603  (Miht  6u  me  gesecgan,  o"ffit  ic  soft 
wite)  and  Chr.  442  (Saet  Su  soo"  wite).  But  Dr.  Riggert,  I  c,  p.  70,  and  Mr. 
Wyatt,  I.  c,  p.  95,  consider  to  gesecganne  the  object  of  wast,  not  the  complement 
of  const,  —  an  interpretation  that  seems  to  me  quite  doubtful.] 

deax(r),  dare: 

Bened.  135.11:  forb'i  ansetles  wununge  geceosao",  S"set  hi  geSwaere  and  ea$- 
mode  geftuhte  syn  and  hi  nan  man  gegremianne  (sic!)  dyrre  -  0.  [Cf.  Farrar, 
I.  c,  p.  22,  where  attention  is  called  to  the  absence  of  to,  but  no  explanation 
is  suggested  for  the  inflection  of  the  infinitive.] 

nagan:  see  agan  above. 

sculan,  owe,  shall: 

Chron.  30*,  656  Ed:  Sa  waerC  he  swiSe  glsed,  heot  seonden  .  .  .  after  alle  Sa 
tSe  Gode  luuedon,  Cset  hi  scoldon  to  him  eumene  (sic!). 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  predicative  use  of  the  infinitive  with  auxiliary  verbs 
is  the  use  of  the  infinitive  in  the  following  sentences,  after  en  man,  '  come,' 
gebyrian,  '  be  fitting/  and  dyncan,  '  seem: '  Chron.  177m,  1052  E':  Da  com  hit 
to  witenne  Sam  eorlum  ut  to  Sandwic;  —  Laws  483,  Wilhelm  I,  c.  IV  Gif 
Englisc  man  beclypao"  aenigne  Frajncisne  mann  to  orneste  .  .  .  for  aenigan 
Cingan,  Se  gebyrige  ornest  fore  to  beonne; — Wcerf.  179.9:  Nu  ic  Sus  swiSe 
behealde  5a  neahfsedras,  Se  mid  us  waeron,  maran  7  geSungenran  manna  daeda 
ic  forlet,  swa  Saet  me  SynceS  of  gemynde  beon  Paulines  wundor  Nolane  burge 
biscopes,  se  manige  maen  Sara,  Se  ic  gemunde,  aegSer  ge  on  tida  gegange  ge  eac 
on  wundrum  oferSeah  «■  216  C:  Dum  vicinis  valde  Patribus  intento,  majorum 
facta  reliqueram,  ita  ut  Pautini  miraculum,  Nolans?  urbis  episcopi,  qui  multos 
quorum  memini  virtute  et  tempore  preecessit,  memorise  defuisse  videahtr. 

In  the  following  passages  we  seem  to  have  an  active  infinitive  used  as  the 
complement  of  the  passive  of  gewunian,  '  habituate  one's  self: '  Woerf.  181.13: 
grene  wyrta  he  is  gewunod  me  to  bringanne  =  220  A2 :  herbas  mihi  ad  prandium 
deferre  consuevit;  —  A!lf.  Horn.  II.  358b:  SaSa  se  broSor  wees  gewunod  to 
mozssigenne; — 16.  II.  570:  Ge  Se  wseron  gewunode  to  underfonne  manna 
herunga  for  eowerum  godum  weorcum,  faraS  etc.     See,  too,  p.  73  above. 

Differentiation  of  the  Two  Infinitives. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  instances  in  which  we  have  an  inflected  infini- 
tive as  the  complement  of  an  auxiliary  verb?    With  all  the  strict  auxiliaries 
except  agan,  the  predicative  infinitive  is  normally  uninflected,  and  the  straggling 
samples  of  the  inflected  infinitive  are  clearly  the  exceptions  that  prove  the 
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rule.  With  agan,  however,  the  predicative  infinitive  is  frequently  inflected; 
why?  Because  of  the  strong  datival  sense  of  the  verb,  —  its  signification  of 
propriety  or  fitness,  I  think.  In  Wulfstan  we  find  the  infinitive  uninfected 
four  times  after  agan  (nagan),  in  a  series,  once  (294.26b)  in  a  Beries  of  three  in- 
finitives and  three  times  (294.3Gb,  31'-  '•)  in  a  series  of  four  infinitives,  with 
the  first  infinitive  inflected  in  each  of  the  two  series,  and  also  the  second  infini- 
tive in  the  former  series. 

As  stated  above,  Dr.  K.  Kohler  and  Dr.  Riggert  both  deny  that  we  have 
any  clear  examples  of  the  inflected  infinitive  as  the  complement  of  an  auxiliary 
verb;  hence  they  do  not  attempt  to  differentiate  the  uninfected  infinitive  from 
the  inflected  infinitive  in  this  use.  The  most  specific  deliverance  that  I  have 
observed  as  to  the  differentiation  of  the  two  infinitives  after  auxiliaries  is  the 
following  by  Professor  Einenkel,  in  his  "  Der  Infinitiv  im  Mittelengh6chen," 
p.  88,  written  primarily  with  reference  to  Middle  English:  "  Erne  der  altesten 
Verbindungen  ist  die  des  Objectsinfinitivs  mit  einem  Hilfszeitwort.  Hier  ist  der 
reine  Infinitiv  die  fast  ausnahmslose  Regel.  Haufiger  findet  sich  die  Proposition 
dort,  wo  das  Hilfszeitwort  dem  pragnanteren  Sinne  des  Begriffsverbs  sich  nahert. 
Die  Grenze  zwischen  diesen  beiden  Verwendungen  ist  oft  schwer  zu  ziehen." 

As  to  the  complementary  infinitive  with  the  passive  of  gewunian,  the  inflected 
infinitive  is  what  we  should  expect  and  what  we  find. 

In  the  kindred  Germanic  languages,  too,  we  occasionally  find  the  active 
infinitive  inflected  after  auxiliary  verbs:  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  iv. 

B.    THE  PASSIVE  INFINITIVE. 

The  passive  infinitive  as  the  complement  of  an  auxiliary  verb  is  not  nearly 
so  frequent  as  is  the  active  infinitive  in  the  same  use,  but  it  is  far  more  frequent 
than  in  other  uses  of  the  passive  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  very  rare  in 
the  poems,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the  prose  translations.  The  passive  infini- 
tive is  made  up  normally  of  the  verb  beon  pluB  the  past  participle,  but  occasion- 
ally of  weorSan  or  of  wesan  plus  a  past  participle.  I  do  not  see  any  difference 
in  sense  between  the  passive  infinitive  made  with  beon  and  that  made  with 
wesan;  but  that  made  with  weorffan  denotes,  originally  at  any  rate,  an  '  im- 
perfect '  action,  while  the  other  two  denote  a  '  perfect '  action,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  these  terms. 

Typical  examples  are :  — 

cunnan,  know,  can: 

Greg.  113.22:  se  ?Je  conn  wel  strsec  beon  <fe  ahafen  wio*  tSa  unryhtwisan - 
78.26 :  qui  sat  per  illam  super  culpas  erigi. 

dear(r)  dare: 

Wcerf.  132.17:  swa  Seah  he  ne  dorste  beon  beforan  him  upp  arared  of  taere 
eoroan  =  B.  162  A':  sed  ipse  ante  eum  de  terra  erigi  non  avderet.  —  lb.  232.7: 
be  flam  ne  dorste  us  nan  wen  be on  geSuht  -  284  A :  de  quibus  nil  coelestis 
gloria?  pra-sumi  posse  videbatur,  oborta  occasione,  contigit  ad  martyrii  coronas 
pervenisse? 

magan,  can,  may: 

Bede  20.14:  fiaere  lichama  on  byrigenne  gewemmed  beon  ne  mihte  -  243.2: 
cuius  nee  corpus  in  monumento  corrumpi  potuerit. —  lb.  76.2:  hwelce  rehte 
mag  Sonne  bewered  beon  from  gife  .  .  .  fulwihtes?  -  54.17:  qua  ratione  potent 
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a  sacri  baptismatis  gratia  prohiberef  —  76.  92.6:  swa  efne  Saes  Se  meahte 
wiSmeten  beon  Saule  —  71.13:  ita  ut  Sauli  .  .  .  comparandus  uiderelw.  —  lb. 
186.25:  hu  Su  gehceled  beon  meant**  151.3:  quomodo  cureris. —  lb.  308.12: 
SaBt  heo  .  .  .  meahton  .  .  .  beholene  beon  =  237.25:  occulendos  se  .  .  .  credi- 
nt.  —  76.  328.34:  he  .  .  .  ne  meahte  geheaSerod  beon  =251.19:  uidi.sset 
.  .  .  eum  non  potuisse  cohiberi. —  lb.  472.10:  be  Sam  mag  Saet  .  .  .  word 
cweden  beon  =  346.31:  de  quibus  apostolieura  ilium  licet  proferre  sermonem. 

Greg.  85.20:  we  magon  beon  getrymede  mid  lohannes  cuide  =  56.27:  Julian nU 
voce  roboramur. 

Chron,  2291,  1094  Eb:  gesemede  beon  ne  mihtan. 

Wtrrf.  55.2:  hit  mceg  beon  Se  gecySed  -  188  B*:  valet  probari.  —  lb.  60.33b: 
swa  Seh  hit  forholen  beon  ne  mihte  =•  192  B*:  taceri  non  potuit. 

Bened.  5.16:  Saes  weges  ongin  .  .  .  ne  meg  {sic!)  beon  begunnen  =  10.26: 
viam  .  .  . ,  quae  non  est  .  .  .  incipienda. 

Bl.  Horn.  19.22:  heo  mihte  beon  acemied. 

JElf.  Horn.  I.  48b:  Hwa  mag  beon  rihtlice  gecieged  marines  Beam? — lb. 
II.  28':  Sean  hi  ne  magon  beon  ealle  gegaderode. 

..'Elf.  L.  S.  98.137:  hu  magon  hi  beon  gcgladodet 

JSlf.  HepL:  Dent.  3.23b:  Se  mage  .  .  .  beon  wiSmeten  Shire  strengSe  =  qui 
possit  .  .  .  comparari  furtitudini  tuae. 


Gosp.:  Mk.  10.38:  mage  gyt 


beon  gefullod  t  =  potest  is 


baptizari  ? 


With  weorSan  plus  a  past  participle  (all  examples) : 

Gen.  261 :  ne  mihte  him  bedyrned  wyrSan. 

Chr.  1431:  Su  meahte  minum  weorSan  mcegwlite  gelic,  mane  bidaled. 

Met.  11.19:  Forotem  aefre  ne  magon  Sa  unstillan  woruldgesceafta  weorSan 
gestilde.  —  lb.  11.98*- b:  gif  hiora  modsefa  meahte  weorSan  staSolfaest  gereaht 
Surh  Sa  strongan  meaht  7  geendebyrd  swa  swa  oSra  sint  woruldgesceafta.  —  lb. 
20.97:  Sset  hio  siSSan  mag  for  Sam  sype  weorSan  gelehl  lyftum. 

Boeth.  92.29:  Baet  fyr  .  .  .  ne  mceg  naefre  weorSan  todaled  =  80.81:  ignis 
uero  omnem  refugit  sectionem. 

Greg.  395.34:  gebidde  hira  aegSer  for  oSer  Saet  hie  magen  Surh  Saet  weorSan 
gehalede**  314.9:  exhortantea  invicem  solvent.  —  76.  399.18:  Sonne  magon  hie 
Seah  weorSan  gehalede  suiSe  ieSelice  Surh  furgiefnesse  &  Surh  gebedu  =  318.4: 
et  tamen  venia  salvanlur.  —  76.  431.24:  Ac  hit  wilnaS  Sat  hit  to  Son  onwaecne 
Saet  hit  mage  eft  weorSan  oferdruncen  =  356.18:  Quas  quidem,  evigilare  optat, 
ut  rursum  vina  re  peri  at. 

Oros.  64.34:  Sset  hie  mid  nanum  Singe  ne  mehton  gesemede  weorSan  =  0.  — 
76.  94.15:  Sa  hie  ne  mehton  from  .  .  .  fyre  forbcernede  weorSan  =  95.12:  quod 
inmissa  per  hostem  flamma  non  adiit. 

Wulf.  96.14:  swa  aefre  aenig  gold  mag  claenost  amerod  weorSan.  —  76.  103.20: 
forSam  Surh  Saet  we  magan  mycle  Se  yS  raSe  gehalede  weorSan. 

With  wesan  plus  a  past  participle  (all  examples) : 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.:  18.424:  Sset  sio  geSungennes  ne  mceg  nsefre  wesan 
besmitan  [sic!). 

Lcece.  19.14:  mag  wesan  sio  wund  gehceled.  —  76.  152.19:  mceg  seo  wund 
wesan  gehceled. 

mot,  may,  must: 
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Bede 72.11:  hwieoer  mot  biscop  halgadbeont  =  52.6:  andebeat  .  .  .  episco 
pus  ordinarif  —  lb,  182.31:  o"sette  .  .  .  reliquias  .  .  .  gehealdne  bean  mostan 
=  148.26:  conderentur. 

Greg.  171.18:  naefre  ne  moton  him  beon  ofatogene  =  126.13:  nee  umquam 
extrahentur  ab  eis. 

War/.  35.19:  moste  bean  geUeded  to  Romebyrig  «=  172  Ba  :  ut  ad  Romanam 
urbem  deduci  debuisset. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  292b:  tSaet  nan  man  ne  mot  beon  tuwa  gefuUod. 

/Elf,  L,  S.  270.142:  he  ne  mot  na  beon  eft  gefullod. 

Wulf.  32.9,  10:  Sonne  mot  he  beon  aerost  Singa  gemynegad  and  gewisod. 

Note.  — No  example  of  ihe  infinitive  made  up  with  weorSan  or  with  we$an  plus  a  past 
participle  has  bwn  found  with  moton. 

sculan,  owe,  shall: 

Chr.  213:  sceolde  witedom  in  him  Bylfum  beon  soSe  gefylled. 

Bede  18.16:  getacnod  wees,  hwaer  gesetle  beon  sccoldon  "5a  lichaman  =  219.10: 
poni  deberent.  —  lb.  74.1"-  b:  hu  Ca  gerehte  7  gebette  bean  scylen  «  53.4:  qualiter 
.  .  .  corrigantur.  —  76.  96.28,  29:  heo  sculon  of  Codes  yrre  beon  abrogdene,  j  to 
.  .  .  mildheoTtiiesae gecegde  -  80.18, 19:  Deiri;  de  ira eruli,  et  ad  misericordiam 
Christi  uocati.  —  lb.  110.32a>  b:  Sset  he  o-urh  6a  geclamsed  /  gereht  beon  sceolde 
=  90.34*-  b:  Nee  aupernae  flagella  distrietionis  perfido  regi  castigando  et  corri- 
gendo  defuere.  —  lb.  288.22:  ahefen  beon  sceolde  =  222.24:  teuanda  esset. 

Boeth.  95.15:  ©set  corn  sceal  bion  aweht  =  81.12:  ezcitalur. 

Greg,  251.1:  cuaeo"  S.  tSaet  fremde  ne  scoldon  beon  gefylkde  urea  maegenes 

-  190.1:  Ne  forte  itnpleantur  extranei  viribus  tuis. 

Oto8.  20.33:  Donne  sceolan  beon  gesamnode  ealle  6a  men  =  0. 

Chron.  145*,  1014  Eb:  selc  Saera  ?5inga  forgifan  (sir!)  beon  sceolde. 

Laws  448,  Rectitudines,  c.  5,  §  3:  he  sceal  beon  gekorsad. 

Wcerf.  54.18:  Cset  hi  sceolon  beon  eft  mid  benum  begytene  =  188  Bl:  ut 
precibus  obtineantur.  —  lb.  181.7:  hu  sceole  geseted  beon  Waendlariee  =  220  A1: 
qualiter  dixponi  debeai.  —  lb.  213.4:  he  sceolde  beon  eall  tosliien  =  260  B»: 
discerpi  potuisset. 

Bened.  43.20:  sealmas  sculan  beon  tododede  =  80.24  dividendi  sunt. 

BL  Horn.  9.6:  Adames  gylt  tSurh  Se  sceal  beon  geSingod. 

/Elf.  Horn.  I.  24b:  cydde  hire,  fcaet  Godes  Sunu  sceolde  beon  acenned  of  hire. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  30.82:  heo  sceolde  .  .  .  beon  gescyld. 

Mlf.  Hept.:  Gen.  27.45b:  hwi  sceal  ic  beon  bedteled  aegoer  (sic!)  minra  sunena 
on  anum  daege?  «■  cur  utroque  orbabor  filio  in  uno  die? 

Gosp.:  Mat.  3.14:  Ic  sceal  from  6e  beon  gefullod  =  Ego  a  te  debeo  baptizari. 

—  M k.  2.22:  Ac  niwe  win  sceal  beon  gedon  on  niwe  bytta  -  aed  vinum  novum 
.  .  mitti  debet. 

Mlf.  Gr.  255.12:  ae  tSe  sceal  beon  gehyred  -  audiendus. 

Wulf.  96.5,  6:  fortSam  ?Je  hy  sculon  beon  raoe  geckensode  and  amerode. 

Lace.  58.21:  baeS  .  .  .  sceal  bean  gexoorht. 

With  xoeorSan  plus  a  past  participle  (all  examples): 

Gen.  1102:  min  sceal  awioor  mid  grimrae  gryre  golden  wurSan  fyll  and 
feorhcwealm,  Sonne  ic  forfc"  scio. 

Chr.  1617:  tJset  he,  fah,  style  from  his  Scyppende  ascyred  weorSan. 
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Ju.  416:  se  oe  on  legre  scecd  weorSan  in  worulde  wyrme  to  hrotSor  bifolen 
in  foldan. 

El.  581 :  5set  eow  sceal  oaet  leas  awundrad  weorSan  to  woruldgedale.  —  lb. 
688:  tSset  o*u  hungre  scealt  for  cneowniagum  cwylmed  weorSan. 

And.  758:  Saet  of  his  cynne  cenned  sceolde  weorSan  wuldres  god. 

Ph.  378:  o®t  he  swa  wrsBttice  weorSan  sceolde  eft  o'eet  ilee,  ISaet  he  aer  Bon 
wses,  feSrum  bifongen. —  lb.  564:  oeah  min  lie  scyle  on  nioldaeme  molenad 
weorSan  wyrmuui  to  willan. 

Met.  25.72:  oeah  he  oferwunnen  weorSan  sceolde.  —  lb.  29.89,  91:  aeghwyle 
hiora  wraoe  tostencte  weorSan  sceolden:  eeghwile  hiora  ealle  to  nauhte  weorSan 
tceoldon  wraoe  toslopena. 

Bede  38.30'-  b :  stow  .  .  . ,  Se  eft  sceolde  mid  .  .  .  Mode  .  .  .  gewurSad  7 
gehalgod  weorSan  =  20.34:  qui  beati  martyris  cruore  dicaretur. 

Bl.  Horn.  77.29,  30:  tSset  aeo  burn  sceolde  abrocen  weorSan  &  bereafod. —  lb. 
117.18:  hie  tealdon  o*aette  Israheta  rice  sceolde  .  .  .  gebletsod  weorSan.  —  lb. 
121.33'-  b:  heora  eoel  sceolde  eft  gebuen  7  geseled  weorSan  mid  halgum  sawlum. 
—  lb.  185.6:  Saet  he  sceole  to  heofenum  ahafen  weorSan. 

A.S.Hom.&L.S.T.9.H7:  Wite  .  .  .  Saet  tSu  wurSan  scealt  .  .  .  ofslagen. 

WtUf.  88.19:  saede  .  .  .,  Saet  his  sceolde  weorSan  aeghwyle  stan  .  .  . 
toworpen.  —  lb.  103.24:  men  .  .  .,  oe  nyde  sculan  .  .  .  ascadene  .  .  .  weorS- 
an.—  lb.  140.21:  wa  me  earmre,  tSaet  ic  sefre  geboren  sceolde  wurSan. —  lb. 
276.1:  biterlice  seel  hit  him  wyrSan  forgolden  on  Sam  toweardan  life.  —  lb, 
277.5:  bitere  seel  hit  him  wyrSan  forgolden. 

Nic.  504.3:  ne  foresaede  ic  .  .  .  Saet  deade  men  arysan  sceoldon  7  maenige 
byrgena  geopenod  weorSan  T 

With  wesan  plus  a  past  participle  (all  examples) : 

Gen.  1310:  Baer  sceal  faesl  wesan  cwiclifigendra  cynna  gehwilces  on  oaet 
wudufaBSten  wocor  gekeded  eortSan  tudres.  —  lb.  2286:  ic  .  .  .  secge,  o"aet  se 
magorinc  sceal  mid  yldura  wesan  Israahel  halen.  —  lb.  2318'-  h- ":  Sceal  monna 
gehwile  tSaere  cneorisse  cildisc  wesan  waepnedcynnes,  o*aes  oe  on  woruld  cymfi, 
.  .  .  geagnod  me  oSoe  of  eoroan  Surh  feondschipe  feor  adceled,  adrifen  from 
duguftum. 

Dan.  560:  5set  Saet  treow  sceolde  ...  his  wyrtruman  foldan  befolen  fyrst- 
mearc  wesan,  stille  on  staoole,  swa  seo  stefn  gecwsetS,  ymb  seofon  tida  saede  eft 
onfon. 

Curfan,  need: 

Greg.  83.16:  SaBt  he  .  .  .  ne  eac  ne  Syrfe  bion  to  upahcefen  for  nanum  wlen- 
cum  -  56.3:  Non  hunc  prospera  elevent. —  lb.  413.16:  oonne  hi  hi  gesewene 
haBbben,  gedon  Saet  hie  ne  Syrfen  bion  gesewene  aet  Saem  nearwan  dome  =  334.8: 
vivendo  agant,  ut  a  districto  judice  videri  non  debeant. 

Wo3rf.  222.15:  Saet  se  feond  .  .  .  ne  Searfbeon  ondrwded  =  272  B5:  timeri 
non  debeat.  —  lb.  269. 1 6b:  ne  Searf  tSeet  beon  gelyfed  =•  329  A4:  Nam  credi  jam 
non  potest  quod  videri  potest.  —  lb.  336.28:  oaet  Surfe  beon  andswared  -  405  A: 
Non  est  jam  quod  responderi  debeat  apertae  rationi,  —  lb.  345.17b:  Sset  hi  tSonne 
mihton  o55e  Sorfton  beon  gelalede  =-  421  A2:  unde  reprehendi  poluissent. 

Bl.  Horn.  135.25:  Ne  Surfe  ge  beon  unrote,  ne  gedrefed  eower  heorte. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  48b  ':  ne  Searf  he  beon  eft  gefidlod. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  176.130:  Sat  ic  .  .  .  ne  Surfe  .  .  .  beon  gefyled. 
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Note.  —  I  have  found  no  example  of  the  passive  infinitive  made  up  of  weorGan  or  wesan 
and  a  past  participle  after  Surf  an. 

willan  [nyllan],  mill  (not) : 

Bede  11242:  Gif  ge  wilted  onSwegene  beon  -  91.16:  Si  uuliis  ablui.  —  lb. 
308.3:  5a  Se  woldon  gekcelede  beon*  237.16:  qui  saluari  ueUent.  —  lb.  366.5: 
Gif  me  seo  .  .  .  geofu  .  .  .  forgifen  beon  wile  -  271.13:  Si  mihi  .  .  .  gratia 
.  .  .  donauerit. 

Boeth.  36.2:  mid  hwelce  hleahtre  ge  woldon  bion  oxtered-  41.17:  quanto 
moueris  cachiano. 

Greg.  135.26:  noldon  beon  abisgode  nane  wuht  on  eorSLicum  Singum  -  96.29: 
ut  rebus  exterioribus  nullatenus  occupentur. 

Oros.  128.5:  Da  Darius  geseah  Saet  he  oferwunnen  beon  wolde  -  129.3:  Sed 
Darius  cum  vinci  suos  videret. 

Woerf.  88.34:  nelle  5u  nu  beon  ma  geswenced  ■  212  C:  noli  fatigari.  —  lb. 
279.3,  4:  Sa  geceas  heo  ma,  S»t  heo  wolde  .  .  .  beon  Gode  gegearwod  Sonne 
heo  .  .  .  wolde  beon  to  hwylcum  woruldmen  geSeoded  -  340  B1-  ■:  elegit  magis 
spin  tali  bus  nuptiis  copulari  Deo  .  .  .  quam  carnalibus  nuptiis  subjici. 

Bened.  112.16:  Gif  he  .  .  .  nelle  beon  underSeoded  5am  halgan  regole  - 
178.20:  ut  subdi  aut  obedire  Regulse  nolit. 

Bl.  Horn.  33.13:  Sset  he  acweald  beon  wolde. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  34*:  Crist  wolde  on  ytinge  beon  acenned. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXXII.  88:  ic  .  .  .  wiUe  beon  ofslagen. 

Mlf.  Gr.  143.19:  ic  wylle  beon  gelufod  -  amari  nolo.  —  lb.  144.6:  ic  wylle 
beon  gelufod  -  amatum  iri  nolo. 

Mai.  2.18:  heo  nolde  beon  gefrefed**  et  noluit  consolari. —  lb.  19.21:  Gyf 
Su  wylt  beon  fullfremed  -  Si  vis  perfeclus  ease. 

Widf.  194.3:  fleet  he  wolde  Sser  beon  geboren  soS  man. 

NoU.  —  I  have  found  no  example  of  the  passive  infinitive  made  up  of  wecrSan  plus  a 
past  participle  with  willan,  and  but  one  example  of  the  passive  infinitive  made  up  of  toeran 
plus  a  past  participle:  Ou.  575:  him  geomtice  great geniyndum  wilU  wideferh  tvetan  underSydtd. 

With  a  few  verbs  not  auxiliary,  we  find  the  passive  infinitive  used  in  a  way 
quite  similar  to  that  with  the  genuine  auxiliaries.  The  verbs  in  question 
are  gedafenian,  '  be  fitting; '  gewunian,  '  be  wont; '  weorSan,  '  become; '  and 
wunian,  '  be  wont.'  The  infinitive  after  gewunian  and  wunian  may  be  con- 
sidered objective,  as  is  the  active  infinitive  after  these  verbs;  but  the  verbal 
power  seems  to  me  diminished  in  them  when  followed  by  the  passive  infinitive. 
I  cite  all  the  examples  that  I  have  observed: — gedafenian:  Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B. 
743:  geseah  ...  5a  handa  swa  heo  gedafenodon  alegdon  (sict)  beon  and 
eastweardes  gewende;  —  gewunian:  Bede  172.28:  monig  weorc  ...  7  monig 
tacen  .  .  .  wundra  .  .  .  gewuniaS  .  .  .  scegd  beon  =  143.3:  eolent  opera  .  .  . 
et  signa  .  .  .  narrari;  — ib.  270.33:  gewuniaS  .  .  .  wundor  haelo  geworden 
beon  =  212.9:  solent  .  .  .  miracula  operari;  —  ib.  474.14:  Se  hie  naefre  ser 
geiounedon  in  Sam  stowum  weorSade  beon  »  348.4:  nunquam  .  .  .  celebrari 
solebat;  —  Wcerf.  183.17;  be  .  .  .  Iohanne  Sis  wundor  gewunode  beon  seed  fram 
urum  witum  =  224  A:  De  quo  etiam  illud  mirabile  ,  .  .  narrari  solet;  — 
weorSan:  Widf.  217.9:  Sset  Seos  weoruld  mihte  eft  beon  geedstaSoled  weorSan 
and  eft  of  awecnigan;  —  wunian:  Bede  340.7*  b:  5ser  heo  wunedon  to  gebedum 
gecegde  7  awekte  beon  -  257. 1 0»-  b:  quo  .  .  .  excitari  uel  conuocari  solebanl. 
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For  the  passive  infinitive  with  auxiliary  verba  in  the  other  Germanic  lan- 
guages, see  section  iv  of  Chapter  XVI. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  Predicative  Infinitive  in  a  Series  with  Auxiliary  Verbs.  —  We  have  a  series  of  two 
inflected  infinitives  after  the  auxiliary  agan  in  Wulf.  294.20,  24  and  294.25,  26,  quoted  on 
p.  81  above.  We  have  a  series  of  infinitives  in  which  only  the  first  is  inflected  after  agan, 
j«i  Wtdf.  294.2611- b  and  294.30s-  b,  31*  b,  quoted  on  p.  SI  above. 

2.  The  luJhcUd  Infinitive  without  "  To  "  occurs  in  Bentd.  135.11,  quoted  on  p.  82;  Chron. 
30* ,  656  Ed,  quoted  on  p.  82. 

3.  A  Passive  Infinitive  as  Complement  to  an  Auxiliary,  but  tcith  Beon  (Wesan)  Understood, 
is  occasionally  found,  as  in  MJ.  Gr.  227.10,  Chr.  1260,  Gnomic  Sayings  94*- b,  122*  b. 

4.  The  PrmHeaHm  Infinitive  Is  Omitted  after  Auxiliary  Verbs  at  times,  especially  if  tho 
omit  ted  infinit  ive  denotes  motion,  as  in  Oros.  86.3:  Dek  ic  a?r  saxle  tfeet  we  to  helle  sceolden 
-  0.     Cf.  Wtilfing,  I.  c,  II,  §§  388-397;  Riggert,  I.  c,  pp.  9  ff. 

5.  The  Auxiliary  Verb  Is  Omiilal  occasionally,  H  in  JBXf.  Horn.  II.  560':  Se  biS  wurtte 
SiBt  hine  man  anvurSian,  sefie  of  fiisum  life  faro"  to  engla  gefean  and  hcofcnlicum  wurKmyntc 
(or  predicative  with  accusative  Bubject?);  JZlf.  L.S.  XXIII  B.  168:  8a  geseah  he  him  on  o"a 
swift-ran  healfe  8a;r  he  on  gebodum  etod  Bwa  Bwa  he  on  niennisee  gelicnysse  on  lichamun  hine 
astcowan,  and  Ca  was  he  arest  switte  afyrht  (or  predicative  with  toujMlJM  stihjeet?);  Laws 
166.3:  synotJ  .  .  . ,  on  onm  wwa  se  a?  rcebisceop  Wulfhelme  mid  eallum  tfcem  sebelum  mannum 
7  wiotan,  fte  jESolstan  cyning  oegaderian  (Liebennann  would  supply  mihU)\  ib.  222(2):  selc 
oeapscip  f rio"  hrcbbe,  tSe  binnan  mttoan  cuman  (sic'}.  In  the  following  passages,  the  italicized 
words  may  be  infinit  ives  with  auxiliaries  to  be  supplied,  or  they  may  possibly  be  plural  subjunc- 
tives to  the  indefinite  man:  Laws  241  (14  D) :  And  sancta  Marian  freotstidaealle  wur&iaji  (other 
MSS.:  wunfit)  man  geome;  ib.  263  (3  D):  Bonne  bete  man  tSa?t  cirk-grio"  ...  be  Csbb 
cyninges  fullan  mundbryce  7  oa  mynsterclsnsunge  begite,  swa  Sarto  gebirige,  7  witS  God 
liiiru  ffinffian  (other  MSS.:  Sinyie)  g™riie;  ib.  264  (4  D):  betan  (other  MSS.:  bete)  man 
gwrae.  —  Cf.  Note  4  to  Chapter  VIII. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PREDICATIVE  INFINITIVE  WITH  VERBS  OF  MOTION 

AND  OF  REST. 

By  the  phrase,  "  the  Predicative  Infinitive  with  Verbs  of  Motion,"  I  refer 
to  the  infinitive  in  such  sentences  as  the  following:  Mart.  26.10:  culfre  com 
fieogan  of  heofonum  ond  gesaet  ofer  his  heafde;  Gen.  1479:  culufran  .  ,  .,  seo 
eft  ne  com  to  lide  fieogan;  in  which  the  infinitive,  instead  of  denoting  purpose, 
seems  equivalent,  in  modern  English,  to  a  predicate  present  participle:  '  The 
dove  came  flying  from  heaven/  etc.  Various  other  names  have  been  propoeed 
for  this  use  of  the  infinitive:  "  modal,"  by  Koch,1  in  his  Englische  Grammulik, 
1865;  "  definitive,"  by  Professor  March,1  in  his  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Language,  1869;  "  pleonastic,"  by  Dr.  Steig,*  in  his  "  Ueber  den 
Gebraueh  des  Infinitivs  ira  Altniederdeutseben,"  1884;  and  "  phraseological,"  by 
Dr.  Pratje/  in  his  "  Syntax  des  Heliand,"  1885.  To  this  list  might  be  added 
still  another  name,  "  co-ordinate,"  since  several  writers  (as  Koch,  Matzner, 
K.  Kohler,  Wiilfing,  and  Riggert)  declare  that  at  times  the  predicative  infini- 
tive expresses  an  action  co-ordinate  with  that  expressed  by  the  finite  verb. 
The  grounds  for  these  various  names  and  for  my  own  choice  are  given  in  my 
chapter  on  "  The  Origin  of  the  Infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon,"  section  v.  It 
should  be  added  that  under  "  the  Predicative  Infinitive  after  Verbs  of  Motion  " 
I  do  not  include  the  infinitive  of  verbs  of  motion  after  the  adhortative  (w)utont 
a  separate  chapter  being  devoted  to  the  latter  idiom. 

In  the  predicative  use  with  verba  of  motion,  the  infinitive  is  invariably 
uninflected.  The  construction  is  far  more  common  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
than  in  prose;  but  the  idiom  is  far  more  frequent  in  prose  than  has  been  thought 
hitherto.  Instead  of  only  four  examples  in  the  prose,  as  claimed  by  Professor 
Shearing  there  are  seventeen  examples,  or  twenty,  if  we  include  three  examples 
of  the  predicative  infinitive  after  verbs  of  rest  (stondan,  '  stand,'  and  licgan, 
'  lie  ')•  The  examples  not  cited  bv  Dr.  Shearin  are:  Wcerf.  84.20,  25;—  Pr. 
Gu.  I.  26,  V.  7,  X.  5;  —  Mart.  26.10,  90.14,  182.4,  200.12;  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  XXXI. 
1039;  —  A.  S.  Horn.  <ft  L.  &  //.  15.178,  292;  —  Apol.  29.10;  —  to  which  we 
may  add  Pr.  Gu.  V.  274*-  b,  in  which  the  infinitive  follows  stondan;  and  Mlf. 
L.  S.  512.417,  in  which  the  infinitive  follows  licgan.  Moreover,  the  scope  and 
the  life  of  this  idiom  in  the  prose  have  been  underrated  by  both  Dr.  Schrader  * 
and  Dr.  Shearin:  7  instead  of  being  found  only  in  Alfred,  in  the  non-^Elfrician 
Homilies,  and  in  Wserferth,  it  occurs  also,  as  the  above  list  shows,  in  the  prose 


1  L.  c,  II,  p.  61.     This  term  Is  the  one  most  frequently  used  by  writer*  upon  Antto-Saxon  syntax. 
■  L.  c,  |  448,4:  "  General  motion  defined  by  specific  motion:  /teem  oevat,"  etc. 

•  L.  c.  p.  337.  '  L.  c.  i  144. 

*  Shearin.1  L  c,  p.  13.  It  ia  only  fair  to  add.  however,  that  the  idiom  under  discussion  by  me  wu  only  in- 
directly connected  with  the  main  theme  of  Dr.  Sbearin's  monograph,  TA«  Szprtttio*  of  Pur  pott  in  Old  SngliiK 
Prose,  and  tbat  be  devoted  thereto  only  a  brief  note. 

'  Schrader,  I.  c,  p.  70,  declares  that  this  use  of  the  infinitive  It  not  found  in  .Elfrie,  but.  when  be  wrote,  in 
1887.  the  third  volume  of  Skeat'e  edition  of  jEUric's  Lite*  of  Sat  nit,  in  which  the  example  occur*,  had  not  been 
published. 

'  Shearin."  I.  c.  p.  13. 
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Guthlac,  in  An  Old  English  Martyrology,  in  Apollonius,  and  in  ^Eifric's  Lives 
of  Saints.  In  the  poetry  the  predicative  infinitive  is  found  over  one  hundred 
times,  and  occurs  in  most  of  the  poems. 

Normally  the  infinitive  follows  the  finite  verb,  as  in  Beow.  703  (Com  on 
wanre  niht  scriSan  sceadugenga),  but  occasionally  it  precedes,1  especially  in 
dependent  clauses,  as  in  Dan.  698  (o"eah  o*e  feonda  folc  feran  cwome)  and  Ps, 
76.15  (oonne  ligette  lixan  cwoman). 

The  infinitive  is  active  in  sense  as  well  as  in  form. 

The  following  verbs  of  motion  are  followed  by  a  predicative  infinitive  of 
a  verb  of  motion  (occasionally  of  other  verbs,  as  blican,  lixan,  and  scinan,  each 
meaning  '  shine; '  and  klynnan,  '  resound  '): 


becunutn  [bi-J,  come. 
cumin,  c-ome. 
dselan  (?),  distribute. 


fleon,  fly. 
gewiun,  go,  depart. 


The  verbs  most  frequently  so  used  are  cuman  and  gewitan.  The  various 
infinitives  that  follow  the  verbs  named  above  are  given,  in  alphabetic  sequence 
after  each  verb,  in  my  statistics,  and  need  not  be  named  here.  The  number 
of  infinitives  is  far  larger  than  the  number  of  finite  verbs;  but,  as  the  usage 
is  substantially  the  same,  regardless  of  the  verb,  I  quote  only  a  few  examples. 
It  remains  only  to  add  that  at  times  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide 
whether  we  have  the  predicative  or  the  final  use  of  the  infinitive  in  some  pas- 
sages, —  concerning  which  see  section  v  of  Chapter  XIV. 

Typical  examples  are:  — 

becuman  [bi-],  come: 

And.  789:  o"aet  he  on  Mambre  becom  beorhte  blican. 

Beow.  2553:  stefn  in  becom  heaSotorht  hlynnan  under  harne  stan.  [But 
Dr.  Riggert,  I.  c,  p.  41,  construes  differently.] 

Chr.  1114:  o*ser  blod  ond  waeter  butu  aHsomne  ut  bicwoman  fore  eagna 
gesyho",  rinnan  fore  rincuni  6a  he  on  rode  was. 

cuman,  come: 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  15.329:  And  oa  ure  drihten  him  self  com  of  heofonum 
to  eortSan  asligan,  and  hire  sona  to  cwaeo"  =  218.370:  loose  paraphrase. 

Bede  400.28:  Sa  ic  hreowsende  waes,  oa  ic  mid  oy  heafde  7  mid  honda  com 
on  Cone  stan  dry/an;  J  se  5uma  gebrocen  was,  7  eac  swylce  seo  geSeodnes  o"ses 
heafdes  tobrocen  wses  7  tolesed  =  290.19:  euenit  .  .  .  ut  hunc  [-  lapidem] 
capite  ac  manu,  quam  capiti  ruens  subposueram,  tangerem,  atque  infracto 
pollice  capitis  quoque  iunctura  solueretur. 

Beow.  2915:  syStSan  Higelac  cwomfaran  flotherge  on  Fresna  land. 

Gen.  852:  Da  com  feran  frea  selmihtig  ofer  midne  daeg. 

Pr.  Gu.  X.  5:  Sa  comon  o'aer  semninga  in  twa  swalewan  fleogan  n  forte 
hirundines  duae  subito  domum  intrantes,  velut  magna  laetitia  -  .  .  sese  non 
haesitantes  humeris  .  .  .  Guthlaci  imposuerunt. 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  8.  1 1.  15.292:  And  oa  Car  com  fleogan  drihtnes  aengel  and 
he  oa  gehalgode  o»t  .  .  .  wseter=  217.326:  veniat  super  me  sancta  tua 
columba,  .  .  .  et  benedicat  aquam. 


'  See  Riuert.  I  c,  p.  41. 
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Boelh.  8.16:  5a  com  6aer  gan  in  to  me  heofencund  Wisdom  -  4.2:  adstitisse 
mihi  supra  uerticem  uisa  est  mulier. 

Beow.  1163:  Ba  cwom  Wealh5eo  for5  gan.  —  lb,  1644:  Da  com  in  gan  ealdor 
5egna  (may  be  final,  aa  Dr.  Shearing  I.  c,  p.  237,  bolds). 

Pr.  Gu.  I.  26:  "6a  com  5aer  sum  wif  yrnan  of  5arn  huse,  .  .  .  and  cleopode 
—  ecce  ex  aula  propriante  (sic!),  .  .  .  mulier  .  .  .  currem  clamabat. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXXI.  1039:  6a  com  5ser  faerlice  yrnan  an  6earle  wod  cu.  [Cf. 
ib.  XXXI.  1043:  com  .  .  .  yrnende.] 

Rid.  23.2 :  iEtsomne  cwom  sixttg  raonna  to  w»gstae6e  wicgum  ridan. 

Pr.  Gu.  V.  7:  6a  comon  semninga  twegen  deofJu  to  him  of  5®re  Iyfte  slidan, 
and  5a  to  him  cu51ice  sprsecon  and  cwsedon  -  aubito  coram  illo,  velut  ex  aere 
lapsi,  efferis  vultibus  duo  zabuli  humano  habitu  ae  obtulerunt,  ac  etc. 

daelan,  distribute,  diffuse: 

Gen.  2192:  tungel,  5a  nu  rume  heora  wuldorfaestne  wlite  wide  dalaS  ofer 
brad  brymu  beorhte  scinan  (or  may  be  final?). 

fleon,  flee: 

Doomsday  240 :  se  earma  JlyhS  uncraef tiga  slaep,  sleac  mid  sluman  slincan 
on  binder. 

gewitan,  go,  depart: 

Beow.  124:  5anon  eft  gemot  hu5e  hremig  to  ham  faran. 

Beow.  27 :  Him  6a  Scyld  gewat  to  gescsephwile  felahror  feran  on  f rean  waere 
(predicative  according  to  Dr.  Riggert,  /.  c,  p.  39,  but  final  according  to  Dr. 
Shearing  I-  c,  p.  237). 

And.  786:  Gewat  he  5a  feran. 

Gen.  1471:  gewat  flcogan  eft  mid  lacum  hire. 

Gen.  1050:  Him  5a  Cain  gewat  gongan  geomormod  gode  of  gesyhSe. 

And.  238:  Gewat  .  .  .  gangan  on  greote. 

Beow.  234:  Gewat  him  6a  to  waro6e  wicge  ridan  6egn  Hro6gares. 

Beow.  2569,  2570:  Gewat  6a  byrnende  gebogen  scriSan,  to  gescipe  scyndan. 

Gen.  2161:  Gewat  him  6a  se  bealdend  ham  eiSian. 

The  predicative  use  of  the  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion  is  common  in  the 
Low  Germanic  languages:  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  v. 

Occasionally,  too,  after  verbs  of  rest  we  have  a  similar  predicative  use  of 
an  infinitive,  as  in  the  following:  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  512.417:  Da  gelamp  hit  on  6am 
dagura  5e  5as  forsprecenan  5ingc  gewurdon,  5®t  god  aelinihtig  gescifte  aBnne 
swa  geradne  mann,  6e  ahte  geweald  eallea  6ses  splottes  set  celian  dune,  6aer  8set 
scrsef  wtes  torntddes  6e  5a  seofon  halgan  logon  inne  slapan;1  —  And.  1712: 
Hie  5a  gebrohton  set  brimes  nsesse  on  wsegoete  wigan  unslawne;  stodoti  him 
5a  on  ofre  aefter  reotan  (but  Dr.  Riggert,  I.  c.  p.  45,  considers  the  infinitive 
final  in  sense) ;  —  Pr.  Gu.  V.  274*«  b:  5a  geseah  he  6sBr  standan  twegen  6ara 
awerigdra  gasta  wepan  swy5e  and  geomrian  =  a  sinistra  stantes  duos  satellites 
lugentes  .  ,  .  conspicit  (or  possibly  wepan  and  geomrian  are  co-ordinate  with 
ttandant).  In  the  former  of  the  two  following  examples  the  infinitive  may  be 
predicative,  but  it  is  more  probably  final  in  each:  /Elf.  Hept.:  Judges  4.18b:  He 
eode  6a  in  earhlice  swi5e,  and  seo  wimman  mid  hire  hwitle  bewreah  hine  sona, 
let  hine  licgan  swa  wtlutian  his  feondum  =  Qui  ingressus  tabernaculum  ejus 
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et  opertus  ab  ea  pallio,  dixit  ad  earn;  — Gen.  842:  weton  onsundran  bidan  selfes 
gesceapu  heofoncyninges:  see  Chapter  X,  pp.  134  and  142. 

This  predicative  use  of  the  infinitive  after  verbs  of  rest  is  common  in  the 
High  Germanic  languages,  especially  in  New  High  German:  see  Chapter  XVI, 
section  v. 

Gradually  the  predicative  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion  and  of  rest  began 
to  be  supplanted  by  the  predicate  nominative  of  the  present  participle,  com 
.  .  .  yrnan  becoming  com  .  .  .  yrnende  (as  in  /Elf.  L.  8.  XXXI.  1039,  1043), 
—  an  evolution  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  "  Some  Substitutes  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Infinitive." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  PREDICATIVE  INFINITIVE  WITH  "WUTON."1 

Predicative,  too,  may  be  considered  the  use  of  the  infinitive  to  complete 
the  sense  of  the  adhortative  (w)utan,  '  Jet.'  When  so  used  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
infinitive  is  uninflected.  Regularly,  too.  the  infinitive  is  active,  only  three 
examples  having  been  found  of  the  passive  infinitive  so  used.  Whether  active 
or  passive,  the  infinitive  invariably  follows  (w)itton. 

Regularly  the  infinitive  that  is  active  in  form  is  active  in  sense. 


A.    THE  ACTIVE   INFINITIVE. 

Of  the  active  infinitive  used  as  the  complement  of  (w)uton  about  614  ex- 
amples have  been  found,  572  in  the  prose  and  42  in  the  poetry.  As  in  the  poetry, 
so  in  Early  West  Saxon,  the  idiom  is  relatively  infrequent:  only  25  examples 
occur  in  the  whole  of  Alfred.  No  example  has  been  found  in  the  Chronicle  or 
in  Wserferth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  construction  is  relatively  frequent  in 
the  Laws,  in  the  Blickling  Homilim,  and  in  tin:  (Jospels,  and  is  quite  frequent 
in  jElfrtc  (about  168  examples)  and  in  Wulfstan  (about  231  examples). 

The  construction  is  found  with  a  large  number  of  verbs,  and  these  have  such 
a  diversity  of  meaning  as  not  to  admit  of  helpful  classification.  The  follow- 
ing verbs  occur  approximately  twenty  times  or  more:  beon,  'be;'  biddan, 
'  pray; '  dart, '  do,'  '  make;  '  gan  [gatigan,  -o-\,  '  go; '  gedencan,  *  think,'  '  con- 
sider; '  habban,  '  have; '  kealdan,  '  hold,'  '  preserve; '  lufian,  *  love; '  and 
wyrcan,  *  work,'  '  make.'  The  following  verbs  occur  in  the  poems:  acier- 
ran  [-«-],  '  turn; '  agan,  '  own; '  beorgan,  '  protect; '  biddan,  '  pray; '  cuntan, 

*  come;'  cunnian,  '  attempt; '  cweman,  '  please; '  cySan,  'make  known;' 
earni-an,  'earn/  'merit;'  efstan,  'hasten;'  feogan  [/eon],  'hate;'  feran, 
'  travel; '  gan  \gangan,  -o-], '  go; '  gebeodan,  '  offer; '  gedon, '  cause; '  geSencan, 

*  think,' '  consider; '  habban,  '  have; '  healdan,  '  hold; '  helpan,  '  help; '  herian, 
'praise;'  hycgan,  'think;'  kyhtan,  'hope;'  lujian,  'love;'  oferhycgan,  'de- 
spise;' oliccan,  'please;'  oSwendan,  'escape;'  scyndan,  '  hasten; '  secan, 
'seek;'  seltan,  'set  up,'  'establish;'  stadelian,  'establish;'  tilian,  'strive 
for,'   '  attempt; '    ttuvcorjxin,   '  destroy; '    wilnian,   *  desire; '    and  wuldrian, 

*  honor.'    The  following  are  found  in  Alfred:  acrceftan,  '  devise; '    agi(e)fan, 
give;'     bidan,   'await;'    biddan,    'pray;'    biegan   [-e-],    'bend;'    bringan, 

'  bring; '  brucan,  '  enjoy; '  cutnan,  '  come; '  don,  '  do,'  '  make; '  endian  \ce-], 
'  end; '  fon,  '  begin; '  forlcelan,  '  leave; '  gebelan,  '  amend; '  gebiddan,  '  pray; ' 
geliefan  [-y-],  'believe;'  gereccan,  'account,'  'consider;'  healdan,  'hold;' 
hebban,  '  lift  up; '  iecan  [e-],  *  increase; '  lodan,  '  allow; '  secgan,  '  say,'  f  re- 
late; '  sellan,  '  give; '  spyrian  [-«-],  '  inquire; '   and  tellan,  '  tell,'  '  relate.' 

As  the  construction  is  quite  the  same  regardless  of  the  verb  used,  it  seems 
necessary  to  give  only  a  few  examples:  — 


1  Variant  form*  are  uton,  (w)utan,  (tc)ufun,  uten,  utt:  ase  notea  at  the  end  of 
evolution  in  the  meaning  of  i.w)ultm,  we  Chapter  XIV,  section  vi. 
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acierran,  turn,  go: 

Fallen  Angels  217:   Uton  acerran  Sider. 

agi(e)fan,  give  back: 

Boeih.  103.5:  Wutun  agifan  Bam  esne  his  wif  -  87.42:  Donamus  comitem 
uiro. 

beon,  be: 

Laws  300,  I  Cnut,  c.  20b:  utan  beon  a  urum  hlaforde  holde. 

Bl.  Horn.  131.1:   Uton  beon  selmesgeorne. 

Jttf.  Horn.  I.  414b:  Ac  uton  we  beon  carfulle,  B»t  etc. 

Wulf.  119.12b:  utan  beon  a  urum  hlaforde  holde.  —  lb.  145.33°:  uton  beon 
eadmode. 

biddan,  pray: 

Chr.  774:  Utan  .  .  .  biddan  Beam  Codes  ond  Bone  bliBan  Gsest,  Btet  he 
us  gescilde  wiB  sceaBan  waepnum. 

Bede  98.27":   Uton  biddan  .  .  .  God  -  81.29":  Obsecrenws  Deum. 

Bl.  Horn.  159.32:  utan  we  biddan  Ba  fs?mnan  S.  Marian  Ba?t  heo  etc. 

£lf.  Horn.  I.  364*:   Uton  nu  biddan  Cone  .  .  .  Hselend,  Bset  etc. 

Wulf.  142.13:  uton  biddan  urne  drihten. 

brucan,  enjoy: 

Oros.  86.1:  Uton  nu  brt/am  Bisses  undernmetes  swa  Ba  eculon  Be  hiora 
sefengifl  on  helle  gefeccean  sculon  -  85.33:  Prandete,  tamquam  apud  inferos 
coenaturi. 

£lf.  Horn.  I.  618b  ':    Uton  forBi  brucan  Bses  fyrstes  Be  us  God  forgeaf. 

don,  do,  make: 

Boeth.  75.16*:  Uton  nu,  gif  Be  swa  Bince,  ecan  Bone  an  w  aid  7  Bset  geniht, 
don  Bar  weorSscipe  to,  7  gereccan  Sonne  Ba  Breo  to  anum  -  68.22:  Addamus 
igitur  sufficient iae  potentiaeque  reuerentiam,  ut  haec  tria  unum  esse  iudicemus. 

Laws  268,  VIII  jEthetred,  c.  43":  Ac  uton  dm,  pwa  us  Bea[r]f  is. 

Bened.  21.9:  Utan  don  swa  swa  se  witega  myngaB  -  42.7:  Fociamus  quod 
ait  propheta. 

Bl.  Horn.  205.28:  uton  wit  ...  don  .  .  .  fasten. 

Mlj.  Horn.  II.  100bf:  uton  don  Bearfuni  and  wannspedigum  sume  hiBBe 
lire  goda. 

£lf.  L.  S.  XXX.  368:    Uton  don  criste  Bancung. 

/Elf.  Hept.:  Gen.  37.20b:  Uton  hine  ofslean  and  don  hine  on  Bone  .  .  .  pytt 
and  secgan  -  Venite,  occidamus  eum  et  mittatnus  in  cistemam  veterem! 
dicamusque. 

Wulf.  20.1":  utan  we  don,  swa  us  mycel  Bearf  is  (a  very  common  locution 
in  Wulfetan).  —  76.  166.1:  uian  don,  swa  us  neod  is. 

efstan,  hasten: 

Beow.  3101 :  Uton  nu  efstan  oBre  siBe  seon  and  secean  searogeBrsec,  wundur 
under  wealle. 

Bl.  Horn.  109.9:    Uton  we  nu  efstan  etc. 

JElf.  Horn.  II.  526b:   Uton  forBi  efstan  to  urum  eBele. 

Wulf.  75.21 :  uton  nu  efstan  and  ealle  ure  lifwegas  geornlice  rihtan. 

forleetan,  leave,  abandon: 

Solil.  49.12:  uton  ne  forlaHan  gyet  Bas  boc  -  Non  sinam  omnino  concludi 
hunc  libellum. 

M\f.  Horn.  II.  380ml:   t/tonweherian  .  .  .  Drihten  .  .  .  and  yf el  forhxtan. 
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Wulf.  141.28":  Uton  nu,  leofan  men,  gebeorgan  us  wio"  swilce  eardungstowe 
and  wendon  (sic!)  anraedlice  to  urura  drihtne  and  forlcetan  aelc  unriht  and  don 
to  gode,  locahwaet  we  magon. 

gan  [gangan,  -o-],  go: 

Beow.  2648:  wutun  gangan  to,  helpan  bildefruman. 

Gen.  839:    Uton  gan  on  oysne  weald  innan. 

And.  1356:    Utan  gangan  eft. 

Bl.  Horn.  247.1:  utan  gangan  .  .  .  and  hine  ut  forlaetan. 

Mlf.  Hept.:  Gen.  4.8:  Uton  gan  ut  -  Egrediamur  foras.  —  Deut.  13.6":  Uton 
gan  and  Seowian  fremdum  godum  -  Eamus  et  serviamus  diis  alienis. 

Gasp.:  Mk.  6.37b:  Uton  gan,  and  mid  twam  hundred  penegon  hiafas 
bicgan  -  Euntes  emamuB  ducentis  denariis  panes.  —  Mk.  14.42:  ArisaS,  uton 
gan  =  Surgite,  eamus. 

getfencan,  think,  consider: 

Har.  278:  Uton,  la,  geSencan  geond  tfas  worulde  tSset  we  haelende  beran 
onginnen. 

Laws  146,  I  .'Ethelstan,  c.  2":   Uton  gedencan,  hu  Jacob  cw«o\ 

Bl.  Horn.  91.13:    Uton  we  foroon  geSencean  etc. 

Wulf.  112.6:  wton  geSencan,  o"aet  we  habbao"  senne  .  .  .  f seder. 

lufian,  love: 

Hymn  3:  Wuton  wuldrian  weorada  dryhten  halgan  hhooorcwidum,  bio- 
fonrices  weard  lufian  liofwendum,  lifes  agend. 

Laws  268,  VIII  jEthelred,  c.  43,  5  1:  utan  God  lufian. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  52b*:  Uton  lufian  ure  gebroSra.  —  lb.  II.  316b»:  t/ton 
/u/tau  God. 

T^ui/.  94.13:  uton  Zu/?an  god  ofer  ealle  ooVe  Sing. 

wuldrian,  glorify: 

See  Hymn  under  lufian. 

wyrcan  [wircean],  ux>rA,  nwi&e: 

j|?(f.  Horn.  I.  160b  *:  uton  .  .  .  god  weorc  wyrcean. 

Mlf.  Hept.:  Gen.  1.26:   Uton  wircean  man  =  Faciamus  hominem. 

Mat.  17.4b:  uton  wyrcean  her  o>eo  eardungstowa  =  faciamus  hie  tria 
tal>ernacula. 

IFuJ/.  41.1:  wtan  ourh  aeghwaet  godes  willan  wyrcan. 

B.    THE   PASSIVE   INFINITIVE. 

The  passive  infinitive  as  the  complement  of  (w)uton  is  found  only  three 
times,  as  follows:  Mlf.  L.  S.  242.68:  uton  beon  gehyrle;  — Mlf.  Horn.  I.  602": 
Uton  awurpan  oeostra  weorc,  and  beon  ymbscrydde  mid  Ieohtes  wsepnum;  re- 
peated in  the  same,  I.  604* ». 

The  predicative  infinitive  with  (w)uton  is  occasionally  found  in  the  other 
Germanic  languages:  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  vi. 
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NOTES. 

1.  The  Adhortative  "  Vent"  (or  "  Venite"). —  Several  times  in  the  Latin  original  we 
have  the  adhortative  veni  or  venite  in  addition  to  the  subjunctive  of  exhortation,  in  the  Hepto- 
teuch:  Gen.  11.7":  Soolice  uton  cuman  and  toda-lan  out  heora  sprnece  -  Panto  igitur,  descen- 
damus  et  confundamti*  ibi  linguam; —  ib.  19.32^b:  Uton  fordrencan  urne  fffder  mid  wine, 
and  uton  licgan  mid  him  -  Veni,  inebriemus  eum  vino  dormiamusque  cum  eo;  —  ib.  37.20■•b•  °: 
Uton  hine  ofslean  and  don  hine  on  Bone  .  .  .  pytt  and  aeegan  -  Venite,  occidamus  eum  et 
mittamus  .  .  .  dicamuxqw,  —  to.  31.44:  Ga  hider  near  and  ulon  syllan  wedd  -  Vent",  ergo 
et  inemus  foedus.  The  same  idiom  is  found,  also,  in  the  Gospels:  Mat.  21. 38""  b*  °:  uton  gan 
and  of  dean  hyne,  and  habban  us  hya  :ehta  -  Venite,  occidamus  eum,  et  habcbimws  (sic!) 
hojreditatcm  ejus.  With  the  foregoing,  compare  L.  20.14:  Her  ys  se  yrfeweard:  cumaS, 
uinn  hine  ofslean,  oa»t  sea  tent  ure  sy  -  Hie  est  hteres,  occidamus  ilium,  ut  nostra  fiat  haroditas; 
ami  notice,  also,  I  In;  use  of  go  in  Gen.  31.44,  quoted  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  note. 

2.  "  (W)ulnn  "  to  Fir  Supphrtl.  —  In  Laws  280,  I  Cnut,  e.  2  (And  Godcs  cyrican  griSian  7 
JriSian  7  gelomliee  secean  saulum  to  huele  7  us  sylfum  to  oearfe),  (ic)uton  is  to  be  supplied, 
as  Dr.  Lipbermann  indicates. 

3.  "  Uten  "  for  "  (W)uton." —  Occasionally  we  have  uten  instead  of  (w)uton,  as  in  A.  S. 
Horn.  <fe  L.  S.  I.  7.322  {uten  wuream  {sicf}  mihte  on  oone  .  .  .  god);  Bened.  3.13  {uten 
ahsien  urne  drihten);  etc.;  etc. 

4.  ''  f'le  "for  "  (W)uton." — Occasionally  wo  have  ute  instead  of  (ic)  uton:  Boeih.  17.8: 
Ute  nu  tellan  beforan  swilcum  deman  swilce  tiu  wille  -  27.6:  quouis  iudice  de  opum  dignita- 

tumque  mecum  possessione  eontende;  —  A.S.  Horn,  dk  L.  S.  II.  14.51 :  Ac  ute  we  beon  gemyn- 
dic  ure  sawle  oearfe; —  ib,  14.53:  Ute  gemunan  Same  .  .  .  daeg; — ib.  14.77:  ute  gehyran 
hu  etc. ;  —  Wulf.  173.7 :  ute  don  eac  swa,  ealswa  hi  dydun. 

5.  Infinitum  in  "-*-."  —  Occasionally,  as  in  Laws  269,  I  ^Ethelred,  Exp!"  {uton  irnno 
God  •  .  .  and  a-nnc  Cristendom  ealle  hcalde  and  a-lcno  hffioendom  mid  ealle  aweorpan),  we 
have  an  infinitive  in  -e, 

6.  The  Infinitive  Is  to  Be  Supplied  with  "  {W)uton  "  in  Boeth.  75.18:  Uton  tees,  forotem 
hit  is  soS  -  68.22:  a  loose  paraphrase  with  a  subjunctive;  Solil.  55.5:  Uton  tfcea  -  0;  and 
possibly  in  Laws  269,  IX  /Ethelred,  Expl.,b  but  the  text  is  here  defective. 
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THE  PREDICATIVE  INFINITIVE  WITH  "BEON"  ("WESAN"). 

The  Predicative  Infinitive  with  beon  or  wesan  normally  denotes  (A)  Neces- 
sity or  Obligation,  but  occasionally  denotes  (B)  Futurity  or  (C)  Purpose.  As 
will  be  seen,  save  in  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  {A)  the  infinitive  is  inflected.  No 
example  of  the  compound  passive  infinitive  has  been  found. 

A.    THE  INFINITIVE  DENOTES  NECESSITY   OR  OBLIGATION. 

As  to  the  voice  of  the  infinitive  with  beon  {wesan)  denoting  necessity  or 
obligation,  most  students  of  the  construction  believe  that,  while  the  infinitive 
is  normally  passive  in  sense,  occasionally  it  is  active  in  sense.  Among  those 
that  have  expressed  themselves  to  this  effect  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Farrar, 
I.  c,  pp.  34-35,  37;  Dr.  Kenyon,  L  c,  p.  136;  Matzner,  L  c,  III,  p.  37;  Dr. 
Tanger,  I.  c,  p.  312;  and  Dr.  Wulfing,  I.  c.,  II,  p.  47.  Indeed,  I  know  of  but 
one '  noteworthy  divergent  opinion;  and  this  divergence,  I  must  believe,  is 
apparent  rather  than  real.  Dr.  Henry  Sweet  seems  to  hold  that  the  infinitive 
is  always  passive  in  sense.  In  his  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  7th  ed.  (1894),  p. 
Ixxxiv,  he  says  of  the  inflected  infinitive:  u  With  the  verb  be  it  expresses  neces- 
sity or  duty  in  a  passive  sense:  monige  scylda  beoS  to  forberanne,  '  many  sins 
are  to  be  tolerated  '  (3.24).  So  also  3,  100/'  which  reads:  "  Eac  is  to  wietanne 
Sat  ceresS  biS  se  wah  SurhSurelod."  Again,  in  his  New  English  Grammar,  II. 
(1898),  p.  119,  we  read:  u  In  Old  English  the  supine  is  used  in  a  passive  sense 
to  express  what  must  be  or  ought  to  l>e  done :  Sa  Sing  Se  to  donne  sind,  '  the 
things  which  are  to  be  done.'  We  still  keep  up  this  passival  use  in  the  phrase 
a  house  to  let;  but,  as  we  cannot  do  this  with  other  verbs,  we  have  to  use  the 
passive  form  in  such  constructions  as  this  house  is  to  be  lei  or  sold,  whence  there 
is  a  tendency  to  say  a  house  to  be  let.  Originally  these  passival  uses  were  prob- 
ably simply  ambiguous:  to  donne  meant  indifferently  '  for  some  one  to  do  '  or 
'  to  be  done  by  some  one.'  "  But,  in  the  last  sentence  quoted  by  me,  Dr. 
Sweet  may  intend  to  modify  the  earlier  unqualified  statements  so  as  to  allow 
that  occasionally  in  Anglo-Saxon  we  have  with  beon  (wesan)  an  infinitive  that 
is  active  in  sense.  The  foregoing  opinions  are  with  reference  to  the  inflected 
infinitive  only.  This  general  view  seems  to  me  substantiated  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  Dr.  Farrar  and  by  the  present  study.  As  already  indicated,  I  find  a  few 
sporadic  instances  of  the  uninfected  infinitive  denoting  necessity,  some  active 
in  sense  and  some  passive  in  sense. 

Normally  the  infinitive  follows  the  principal  verb,  as  in  Bened.  39.5:  eal 
oenung  is  to  donne  on  o*set  ylce  gemct  =  72.12:  ita  agatur;  but  at  times  it  pre- 
cedes, as  in  Wulf.  57.15':  geredao*  sefre,  hwaet  him  to  donne  sy  and  hwiet  to 
forUetenne ;  and  at  times  the  same  principal  verb  is  both  preceded  and  followed 
by  the  infinitive,  as  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Wulfstan.    The  foregoing 


>  I  am  not  sure  as  to  tho  position  of  Dr.  Riggert.  On  p. 63  of  his  dissertation  we  read:  "  Der  Iannitiv  hat 
■teti  aktive  Form;  jedocb  wird  durch  den  aktiven  Infinitiv  ein  passjvcr  Sinn  turn  Auadxuck  gcbracht  <cf.  and. 
nut  ii«  that  ft  vriziannc)  ■" 
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applies  primarily  to  the  infinitive  that  is  passive  in  sense,  for,  when  active  in 
sense,  the  infinitive  usually  precedes  the  finite  verb,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  examples  given  later  in  this  chapter. 

/.    The  Infinitive  Passive  in  Sense. 
I.    THE  INFINITIVE  UNINFLECTED. 

In  the  two  following  examples,  one  from  Alfred  and  one  from  .lilfric,  we 
have  an  uninflected  infinitive  denoting  necessity  or  obligation  and  passive  in 
sense :  — 

Bede  78.26:  Ond  hwaet  elles  is  to  sccenne  wiS  Saem  hungre  nemne  ondlifen, 
wi5  Surst  drync,  wit)  hseto  celnis,  wiS  cyle  hra?gl,  wiS  werignesse  reste,  wiS 
untrymnesse  lacedora  wean!  =  56.3:  Et  quid  est  aliud  contra  famem  alimenta, 
contra  sitim  potum,  contra  aestum  auras,  contra  frigus  uestem,  contra  lassitudi- 
nem  requiem  quaerere,  nisi  medicamentum  quidem  contra  egritudines  exphrare? 
[Secan  may  be  considered  active  here.    See  p.  78  above.] 

/Elf.  L.  S.  336.223:  Sas  feower  ana  syndon  to  underfonne  on  geleaffulre 
gelaSunge  and  forlcetan  (sic!)  5a  oSre  Se  lease  gesetnysse  gesetton. 

II.    THE  INFINITIVE  INFLECTED. 

Of  the  inflected  infinitive  denoting  necessity  or  obligation  and  passive  in 
sense,  about  894  examples  have  been  found;  of  which  only  ten  examples  occur 
in  the  poetry.  As  is  evident  from  the  instances  quoted  below,  sometimes 
(about  654  times)  the  subject  of  the  principal  verb  is  personal,  sometimes 
(about  240  times)  the  subject  is  impersonal. 

The  ten  examples  in  the  poems  are  as  follows:  — 

S.  &  S.  54:  Ac  hulic  is  se  organ  ingemyndum  to  begonganne  Sam  tie  his  gast 
wile  meltan  wio"  morSre,  mergan  of  sorge,  asceadan  of  scyldum? 

Seizure  and  Death  of  Alfred  13:  Nu  is  to  gelyfenne  to  San  leofan  gode,  Sat 
hi  blission  bliSe  mid  Criste. 

Rid.  42.8:  Bat  is  to  geSencanne  Seoda  gehwylcum,  wisfastum  werum,  hwast 
seo  wiht  sy ! 

Rid.  2*.).  1 2 :  Micel  is  to  hyeganne  wisfaestum  menn  hwset  seo  wiht  sy. 

Rid.  32.23:  Micel  is  to  kyegenne  wisum  woSboran  hwset  [sioj  wiht  sie- 

Met.  21.42:  Sonne  wile  he  secgan,  Sset  Ssere  sunnan  sie  beorhtnes  Siostro 
beorna  gehwylcmn  to  metanne  wiS  Sa;t  micle  leoht  godes  aeJmihtiges  (or 
absolute?). 

Gu.  502:  micel  is  to  secgan  (sic!)  eall  aefter  orde,  Sset  he  on  elne  adreag. 

Gu.  510:  is  Sa?s  gen  fela  to  secgenne,  Sa?s  Se  he  sylfa  adreag. 

And.  1481:  Mycel  is  to  secgnnne,  langsum  leornung,  S«t  he  in  life  adreag, 
eall  after  orde! 

Ps.  77.10:  nis  to  wenanne,  Satte  wolde  god  hiora  gasta  mid  him  gyman 
awiht  =  77.8:  non  est  creditus  cum  Deo  spiritus  ejus. 

As  to  the  prose,  the  construction  is  very  common  in  Early  West  Saxon: 
Alfred  has  about  473  examples,  though,  as  we  shall  see  later  (in  Chapter  XIV), 
only  when  suggested  by  the  Latin  directly  (usually)  or  indirectly.  It  is  rare 
in  the  Chronicle,  in  the  LcOOS,  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  Wulfstan;  and,  as  compared 
with  Alfred,  is  rare  in  iElfric,  who  has  about  115  examples  to  Alfred's  474. 
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The  idiom  occurs  with  so  many  different  verbs  in  prose  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  make  helpful  groups  thereof.  The  verbs  most  frequently  occurring 
in  this  construction  are  cySun,  '  make  known; '  don,  '  do/  '  make,'  '  cause; ' 
forladan,  'leave,'  '  forsake;  '  geliefan,  '  believe; '  geSencan,  'think,'  'con- 
sider; '  healdan,  '  hold,'  '  consider; '  manian,  '  admonish  '  (which  occurs  about 
243  times,  in  Alfred);  secgan,  '  say/  '  tell; '  smeagan,  '  consider; '  understandan, 
'  understand; '  witan,  '  know; '  and  tcundrian,  '  wonder.' 

Typical  examples  are :  — 

cyflan.  make  known: 

Greg.  263.9:  Daet  is  to  cySanne  fle  him  swingellan  ondrardafl,  flset  hie  etc. 

—  198.12:  Dicendum  namque  est  flagella  timentibus, —  lb.  287.3:  Ongean  Sat 
is  to  cytSanne  o'sem  Be  beoo'  to  hrade,  .  .  .  flaet  etc.  *  216.19:  0. —  lb.  189.1: 
Suafleah  is  flsem  to  cySanne,  o'aet  etc.  =  140.20:  Quibus  profectu  intimondum  est 
etc.  —  76.  201.15:  Dam  hlafordum  it  eac  to  cySanne  flaette  hfc  etc.  «  150.15: 
Domini  admonendi  swnf  quia  etc.  —  lb.  301.14:  Daem  eaflmoduni  is  to  cySanne 
flaette  etc.  -  228.6:  Dicatnr  ergo  humifibus,  quia  etc. 

don,  do,  make,  must . 

Bede  50.10":  raeddon  hwtet  him  to  donne  ware,  hwaer  him  waere  fultum  to 
m  ('Miine  =  30.16:  est  consilium,  quid  agendum,  ubi  quaerendum  esset  praesidium. 

—  lb.  128.13:  hwset  him  selest  to  donne  ware  =  108.18b:  quid  ogerei  (or 
with  adjective?).  —  lb.  68.7:  Sonne  is  hit  of  lufan  to  donne  =  50.7:  agendum 
est. 

Chron.  215',  1083  E":  nyston  hwet  heom  to  donne  vccere. 

Laws  368,  II  Cnut,  c.  84m:  smeage  swyfle  georne,  hwaet  him  sig  to  donne  7 
hwset  to  forganne. 

Bl.  Horn.  199.30:  beahsodan,  hwset  him  flaes  to  donne  ware. 

,£//.  Horn.  I.  314b  2:  hwaet  is  us  to  donne  f 

U'ulf.  173.4:  ah  hi  dydon,  swa  heom  to  donne  MM. 

Lace.  62.21 :  flas  Sing  sint  to  donne. 

forlsetan,  leave,  forsake: 

Bede  70.12:  seo  aeftere  cneoris  .  .  .  ulle  gemete  is  to  forbeorenne  7  to 
forUetenne  «-  51.3:  secunda  .  .  .  a  se  omni  modo  debet  abstinere. —  lb.  292.14: 
wundor  .  .  .,  oe  us  nis  to  forlcctenne  -  224.20:  Sane  nullatenus  praetereundum 
arbitror  miraculum. 

Warf.  23.18:  ne  wene  ic  no,  o'aet  me  sy  an  fla^ra  spella  to  forlaianne  -  164 
B!:  Sed  unum  dicam,  quod  ab  eo  narratum  pratereundxtm  nullo  modo  aestimo. 

—  lb.  109.18:  fleet  nis  na  mid  swi^iinge  to  forlcetanne  ■  B.  140  A1:  quod  pilentio 
pratereundum  non  est. 

Pr.  Gu.  XIX.  1 :  Bwylce  nys  eac  mid  idelnysse  to  forlcetanne  o'aet  wundor 
«  Non  me  .  .  .  pracsagium  narrarre  piget. 

Wulf.  51.20:  hwiet  him  to  donne  sy  and  hwset  to  forlaianne. 

Lace.  5.28:  Laecedomas  on  hwilce  tid  blod  sie  to  forganne,  on  hwilce  to 
forlcetetine. 

geliefan  [-y-],  believe: 

Bale  224.22:  flaes  seflel  ware  ece  to  gelyfenne  in  heofonum  =  172.6:  cujus 
■edaa  aeterna  ...  in  caelis  esset  credenda. —  lb.  372.27:  Is  fleet  to  gelyfenw, 
fla?tte  etc.  =  275.16:  ut  credibile  est  —  lb.  228.23:  to  gelyfanne  is  fleet  etc. 
=  174.9:  credendum  est  quia  et<- 

Chron.  158b,  1036  C:  Nu  is  to  gelyfenne  to  flan  leofan  Gode. 
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Wcerf.  328.6:  baet  clsensiende  fyr  is  to  gelyfanne  -  396  A1:  purgatorius  ignis 
credendus  est.  —  lb.  146.2:  hwaeber  hit  to  gelyfenne  sy  -  B.  174  A:  nunquid 
non  credendum  est. 

Bl.  Horn.  29.15:  Us  is  to  gelyfenne  tSaet  etc. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  442b:  Micele  swibor  is  to  gelyfenne  baet  he  etc. 

Mf.  L.  S.  100.176:  Se  god  is  to  gelyfanne.  —  lb.  XXIII  B.  108:  is  to  gely- 
fanne baet  etc. 

gebencan,  think,  consider: 

Bede  84.3b:  Mid  .  .  .  mode  is  to  smeageanne  7  to  geSencenne  baet  etc. 
*  59.5:  pensandum  est. 

Boeth.  52.2:  Eac  is  beos  bisen  to  geSencenne  m  0. 

Greg.  385.24:  Bonne  is  us  [baetj  swibe  wooorlice  to  geSenceanne  bsette  ure 
Haelend  etc.  -  302.1:  Vigilanti  itaque  consideratione  pensandum  est,  quod  cum 
Jesus  etc.  —  lb.  59.21":  Ymb  byllic  is  to  geSencenne  &  to  smeaganne,  forbam 
etc.  «  34.27:  Cui  considerandum  quoque  est  etc. 

Warf.  239.27*:  in  Caere  wisan  us  is  to  sceawianne  7  to  geSencanne,  baet  etc. 
—  292  C2:  Qua  in  re  considerandum  est.  —  lb.  328.26:  us  is  geornlice  to  geSen- 
canne .  .  ,  baet  etc.  =  395  Cl:  pensandum  sollicite  est. 

BL  Horn.  19.31:  Eac  is  to  geSencenne  hwset  Drihten  spraec. 

healdan,  hold: 

Bede  68.15b:  seo  lufu  is  ...  to  haldanne  —  50.14:  caritas  .  .  .  tenenda  est. 

Greg.  119.2':  on  beere  heortan  is  a  sio  eabmodnes  to  healdanne  =  82.16: 
Servanda  .  .  .  est  et  in  corde  humilitas. 

Bened.  6.16:  #m  on  sumera  seo  nihtlice  tid  to  healdenne  sy  =  64.10:  Qualiter 
aetatis  tempore  agatur  nocturna  laus. —  /&,  7.4:  Hwylc  gemet  on  baere  bote 
to  healdenne  sy  =»  90.13:  Qualis  debeat  esse  modus  exconununicationis.  —  lb. 
49.3:  Bis  is  mid  gesceade  to  healdenne  Sam  be  aseyrede  syn  fram  .  .  .  gereorde 
■=  92.1 :  Privati  autem  a  menses  consortio,  ista  erit  ratio.  —  lb.  60.1 1 :  Untrumra 
manna  gymen  is  to  healdenne  toforan  eallum  bingum  =  112.14:  cura  .  .  . 
super  omnia  adhibenda  est.  —  lb.  110.5:  Nis  na  bis  be  munecura  anum  to 
healdene  -  176.11:  Non  solum  autem  Monachum  .  .  .  stabifire  potest. 

Mlf.  Mthelw.  6:  beawa  .  .  ,,  be  synd  to  healdenne  -  agenda  sunt. 

Wulf.  270.16:  bas  feower  sinobas  syndon  to  healdenne. 

Lcece.  63.18:  hwaet  him  sie  to  healdanne. 

mania n  [-0-],  admonish: 

Bede  70.26:  heo  seondon  to  monienne  -  51.19:  admonendi  sunt. 

Greg.  13.20:  Baette  on  obre  wisan  sint  to  manianne  weras,  on  obre  wiif 
=  130.6:  A  liter  namque  admonendi  sunt  viri,  atque  aliter  feminae.  So  about 
241  times  in  Gregory. 

secgan,  say: 

Bede  208.32:  bi  bon  her  after  in  heora  tiid  is  to  secgenne  =  163.17 :  dicendum 
est.  —  lb.  334.30:  is  nu  to  secgenne  =  254.31:  dicamus. 

Boeth.  41.3:  Baet  is  nu  hrabost  to  secganne,  beet  ic  wilnode  weorbfullice  to 
libbannc  etc.  =  0. 

Greg.  215.6:  Baem  ungebyldegum  is  to  secganne  bast  etc.  =  162.4:  Dicendum 
est  impatientibus.  —  lb.  261.3:  Him  is  to  secgeanne  bat  hie  etc.  -  196.16:  no 
Latin  here,  but  is  preceded  by  admonendi  sunt. 

Bl.  Horn.  63.16:  Nis  baet  no  be  eallum  demum  gelice  to  secggenne. 

Warf.  139.32:  gif  hwylce  syn  nu  gyt  to  secganne  «  B,  168  A:  In  objectione 
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Sed  quaeso  te,  si  qua  sunt  adhue  de 
and  raSest-i?.<o  seecgenne, 


meae  qusestiunculae  patuit  causa  rationis. 
hujus  viri  virtutibus,  subjunge. 

Wulf.  204.2:  Cider  scylan  wiccan  and  wigleras, 
ealle  Sa  manfullan,  Se  aer  yfel  worhton. 

sraeagan,  consider: 

Bede  84.3*:  Mid  .  .  .  mode  is  to  smeageanne  7  to  geSencennc"  .?tet  etc. 
«»  59.5:  pensandum  est. 

Greg.  153.13:  manegu  diglu  Sing  sindon  nearolice  to  smeageanne  =•  HO. 20: 
sunt  perscrutanda.  —  lb.  59.21b:  Ymb  Syllic  is  .  .  .  to  smeaganne,  forSuxn^t'c. 
=  34.27:  Cui  considerandum  quoque  est  etc. 

Bened.  16.9:  Gif  .  .  .  hwylc  laesse  Sing  sie  to  smeagenne  =  28.20:  Si  qnu 
vero  minora  agenda  sunt.  —  lb.  15.6:  secge  eallum  embe  hwaet  neoda  to  smedX-. 
genne  sy  ■  26.16:  dicat  ipse  unde  agitur. 

Bl.  Horn.  33.17:  Ac  us  is  to  smeagenne  Saet  etc. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  254':  Us  is  to  smeagenne  Sset  word.  —  lb,  I.  308°:  Us  is  to 
smeagenne  hu  seo  claennys  woes  Seonde. 

Wulf.  185.6*:  Cast  is  ofer  eal  gemet  to  smeagenne  and  to  sorgianne  and  on 
mycelre  care  to  cweSanne. 

understandan,  understand: 

Bened.  23.7:  Nis  butan  tweon  to  understandenne  se  upstige  =  46.9:  Non 
aliud  sine  dubio  .  .  .  ascensus  a  nobis  intelligitur. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  270b  '■  *:  nis  forSi  nan  Sing  Saeron  to  understandenne  lieham- 
lice,  ac  is  eall  gastlice  to  understandenne.  —  lb.  I.  132b:  Be  Sisum  is  to  under- 
standenne hu  etc. 

Wulf.  192.21 :  Saet  is  Sonne  swa  to  understandenne,  Sat  etc.  —  lb.  113.8: 
Sonne  is  Saertoeacan  gyt  to  understandenne,  Saet  we  etc. 

witan,  know: 

Bede  334.26:  is  hrsedlice  to  untanne  Saet  etc.  =  254.27:  intimandum. 

Greg.  157.14:  Eac  is  to  wietanne  Saet  etc.  *-  114.9:  Notandum  itaque  est.  — 
lb.  269.19:  Eac  is  to  witanne  Saette  etc.  =  204.1 :  Sciendum  vero  est,  quod  etc. 

Laws  442,  Wifmannes  Beweddung,  Insc,  c.  2:  JCfter  Sam  is  witanne  (MS. 
B:  to  untanne),  hwam  Saet  fosterlean  gebyrige. 

Waxrf.  329.4:  us  is  Sset  to  untanne  .  .  .,  Saet  etc.  -  396  O:  Hoc  tamen 
sciendum  est.  —  76.  281.3:  Eac  us  is  to  witane  betweoh  oSrum  wisum,  Saet  etc. 
=  341  B1:  Sed  inter  haec  sciendum  est. 

Bl.  Horn.  129.26:  Saet  is  Sonne  geare  to  witenne. —  lb.  63.35:  us  is  to 
witenne  Sset  etc. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  110':  Uew  eac  to  witenne,  Saet  etc. 

/Elf.  Gr.  154.1:  is  to  witenne,  Saet  etc.  =»  Sciendum  est. 

Wulf.  201.23:  eow  is  eac  to  witanne,  Saet  etc. 

wundriaa,  wonder,  admire: 

Bede  178.11 :  Ne  Saet  swiSe  to  wundrienne  is  -  145.23:  Nee  mirandum. 

Boeth.  104.4:  Saet  is  to  wundrianne**  88.12:  quod  solum  quanta  dignum 


sit  ammiratione. 

Sola.   12.24: 
bonitas  tua! 

Wcerf.  67.31:  Sa  weorc  us  syndon  swySor 
magis  miranda  sint. 

Bl.  Horn.  33.12:  Nis  Saet  to  wundrigenne. 


hu  Sin  godnes  is  to  wundrienne  -  admiranda  et  singularis 


to  wundrianne  -  197  A :  ilia 
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2.    The  Infinitive  Active  in  Sense. 

I    THE  INFINITIVE  UNINFLECTED. 

Twice -jive  have  an  uninfleeted  active  infinitive  denoting  obligation  or 
necessity,  with  an  objective  case:  /Elf.  Horn.  I.  400b:  Is  nu  forSi  rnunutihades 
mannum  mid  micelre  gecnyrdnysse  to  forbugenne  Gas  yfelan  gebysnunga,  and 
geefenkscan  (sic!)  6am  apostolum,  6at  hi,  mid  him  ami  mid  Gode,  6aet  ece  lif 
haljban  moton;  /Elf.  L.  8,  376.183:  Us  is  to  secenne  ...  6a  bote  set  gode,  na 
apt  6am  gramlicum  wiccuni,  and  mid  ealra  heortan  urne  haelend  gladian  (sic!). 
As  with  the  infinitive  passive  in  sense,  so  here,  when  active  in  sense,  the  unin- 
tiected  infinitive  is  second  in  a  series. 


II.    THE  INFINITIVE   INFLECTED. 

In  my  judgment  we  have  only  a  few  examples  of  the  inflected  infinitive 
with  beon  {wesan)  in  which  the  .sense  is  active,  not  passive,  and  in  which  the 
infinitive  governs  as  an  accusative  '  of  the  direct  object  what,  in  the  passival 
use,  would  be  the  subject  nominative.  A  few  instances  of  the  active  use  are 
found  in  Alfred  and  in  Wierferth,  but  the  majority  are  found  in  /Elfric.  Dr. 
Farrar,*  let  me  add,  considers  as  active  in  sense  a  large  number  of  inflected 
infinitives  that  to  me  seem  passive  in  sense,  as  in  the  following:  Bede  50.10*- b: 
raddon  hwat  him  to  donne  ware,  hwser  him  wcere  fultum  to  secanne  =  30.16,  17: 
est  consilium,  quid  agendum,  ubi  quaerendum  esset  praesidium; —  ib.  66.4'-  b: 
be  heora  ondlifne  is  to  Sencenne  j  to  foreseonne  Sat  heo  godum  Seawrum  lifgen 

-  49.8s-  b:  cogitandum  atque  prouidendum  est. 

I  give  a  complete  list  of  what  seem  to  me  the  clearer  cases,  arranged  alpha- 
betically :  — 

biddan,  pray: 

/Elf.  Horn.  II,  494h':  Us  is  to  biddenne  Drihtnes  mildheortnysse,  6at  he 
6isum  mannum  miltsige. 

brucan,  enjoy: 

Mart.  72.25:  Da  dagas  sindon  rihtlice  to  fastenne,  ond  Sara  metta  to  bru- 
cenne  6e  men  bruca6  on  6at  .  .  .  fasten. 

claensiig)an,  cleanse: 

Pr.  Gu.  V.  58:  ac  on  seofon  nihta  fyrstes  faste  ne  bi$  to  clcensienne  6one 
man  ( Vercelli  MS. :  ac  on  seofon  nihta  fyrstes  fasten  bid  to  cken&igeanne  se  man) 

—  sed  septenarum  dierum  valida  castigatio  jejunium  est. 

cySan,  make  known: 

Greg.  187.15:  Diem  oferbliSum  is  to  cySanne  6a  unrotnessa  6e  6arafter 
cumaS,  7  Sam  unbliSum  sint  to  cySanne  6a  gefean  Se  him  gehatene  sindon 
=  140.10:  Laetis  .  .  .  inferenda  sunt  tristitia  .  .  .;  tristibus  vero  inferenda  sunt 
lata.    [The  second  to  cySanne  is  probably  passive  in  sense.] 

eh  tan,  punish,  persecute: 

Bede  72.9:  For6on,  swa  swa  bi  6am  mannum  is  hwathwugu  to  arafnenne, 
6a  Surh  unwisnesse  synne  fremmaS,  swa  Sonne  is  stronglice  to  ehtenne,  6a  6e 
him  ne  ondradaS  weotende  syngian  =  52.1:  culpa  .  .  .  toleranda  est,  ita  in 
his  fortiter  insequenda,  qui  non  rnetuunt  sciendo  peccare. 


1  Oooauonally  »  genitive  of  ft  dative. 


L.  t.  p.  15. 
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forbugan,  avoid: 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  400b:  Is  nu  for5i  munuchades  mannum  nitd  micetre  gecnyrd- 
nysse  to  forbugenne  5as  yfelan  gebysnunga,  and  geefenlajcan  (sicl)  5sem 
apostolum. 

forswelgan,  swallow: 

Laxe.  68.30:  swelc  swa  bid  5reo  beana  aelce  daege  to  forswelganne  7  5isum 
gelice  drencas. 

gearcian,  prepare: 

Mlf.  L.  £'.  XXIVr.  21:  5ysum  is  to  gearcigenne  5a  re5estan  wita. 

gewitan,  know: 

<Elf.  Horn.  I.  294b:  Nis  na  eow  to  gewitanne  5a  tid  o55e  8a  handhwile  5e 
min  Fader  gesette  5urh  his  mihte  (or  subjective?). 

manian,  mix  (?) : 

Greg.  125.13:  Sua  eac  Sam  lareowe  is  to  monianne  (Cot.  MS.:  to  mengenne) 
6a  HeSnesse  wi5  5a  re5nesse,  &  of  5am  gemonnge  wyrce  gemetgunge,  5aet 
etc.  "  88.4:  Miscenda  ergo  est  lenitas  cum  seven tate. 

me  tan,  measure: 

Boeth.  44.20:  For5aem  hit  nis  no  to  melanne  5aet  geendodlice  wi5  5set  un- 
geendodlice  =»  46.57 :  tnfiniti  uero  atque  finiti  nulla  umquam  poterit  esse  collatio. 
[The  infinitive  may  be  passive,  but  is  probably  active  in  sense.  Concerning 
the  use  of  hit  in  this  sentence,  compare  Dr.  Kenyon,  I.  c,  p.  136:  "  As  in  the 
construction  of  the  infinitive  after  nouns  and  adjectives  the  dependent  infini- 
tive interchanges  with  the  subject  infinitive  {pp.  49  ff .),  so  with  the  predicative 
infinitive  denoting  purpose,  obligation,  etc.,  a  construction  occurs  in  M.  E. 
in  which  the  subject  of  the  sentence  comes  to  be  used  as  the  object  of  the  in- 
finitive. A  thing  is  to  do  appears,  often  with  the  assistance  of  the  expletive 
it,  in  the  form  it  is  to  do  a  thing,  meaning  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  thing,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Greek  el-eari  is  used  to  denote  necessity.  The  examples 
of  this  construction  are  not  numerous  in  Chaucer.  He  appears  to  have  re- 
tained the  other  form  in  most  cases."] 

ongietan,  understand: 

Bede  224.19:  Ac  God  ma  wcere  to  ongeotanne  in  5rymme  unbessendlicne 
(sic!),  menniscum  eagum  ungesenelicne,  almeahtigne,  ecne  =■  172.1:  Deum 
potius  intellegendum  maiestate  inconprehertsibilem,  humanis  oculis  inuisibilem, 
omnipotentem,  aeternum  etc.,  before  which  is  to  be  understood,  from  171.20, 
solebat  eum  hortari. 

secan,  seek: 

Mlf.  L.  S.  376.181 :  Us  is  to  secenne  ...  5a  bote  »t  gode,  na  set  5am  gram- 
lican  wiccum,  and  mid  ealra  heortan  urne  haelend  gladian  (sic!)  (or  subjective?). 
[Cf.  Kenyon,  I  c,  p.  137.) 

secgan.  say: 

JElf.  Hept.:  De  N.  T.  21.14:  Nys  us  na  to  secgenne  5one  .  .  .  mor5  (or 
subjective?).     [Cf.  Kenyon,  l.  c,  p.  137.] 

sellan,  give: 

Laece.  63.37:  him  is  to  sellanne  lactucas  7  su5erne  popig  inneweard.  —  lb. 
76.33:  merce  on  waetre  gesoden  7  swilca  wyrta  7  migole  drincan  7  5ynne  win 
him  is  to  sellanne  wel  scir. 

underfon.  receire,  accept: 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  344b2:  ac  swa5eah  nis  to  underfonne  nanes  synfultes  mannes 
tehta  on  his  geendunge,  ne  his  lie  ne  sy  on  haligre  stowe  bebyriged. 
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understandan,  understand: 

JMf.  L.  S.  354.258:  Us  is  to  understandenne  Sas  endebyrdnyssa  (or  sub- 
jective?). 

warni(g)an,  warn: 

Wcerf.  340.29 :  forSan  him  is  to  warnianne  tkrne  rihtan  dom  '5am,  tSe  ®r  ne 
beoo"  his  synna  forlaetene  ■  413  A2:  Qua  ex  re  aperte  datur  intelligi  quia  hi 
quibus  peccata  dimissa  non  fuerint,  ad  evitandum  judicium  sacris  locis  post 
mortem  non  valeant  adjuvari. 

Mlf.  Gr.  3.10:  is  nu  for  tSi  godes  "Seowum  and  mynstermannum  georne  to 
warnigenne,  o"®t  seo  halige  lar  on  urum  dagum  ne  acolige  oftoe  ateorige. 

weorCian,  honor: 

M\f*  Horn.  I.  354*:  Ac  us  is  to  wurSigenne  mid  micelre  gecnyrdnysse  Crist es 
gebyrdtide. 

wundrian,  admire: 

Pr.  Gu.  III.  63:  And  nu,  hwset,  ys  swiSe  to  wundrianne  oa  diglan  mihte  ures 
drihtnes  and  his  mildheortnysse  domas  ■  O  quam  admiranda  est  divinae  mis- 
erationis  indulgentia,  et  quantum  glorificanda  paternae  dilectionis  providential 

Differentiation  of  the  Two  Infinitives. 

Regularly  the  infinitive  of  necessity  is  inflected,  whether  active  or  passive 
in  sense.  Sporadically,  however,  we  find  the  infinitive  uninflected,  as  in  the 
examples  given  on  pp.  98  and  102.  In  each  of  these  examples  the  uninflected 
infinitive  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  two  infinitives,  the  first  in  each  series  being 
inflected;  and  one  may  hold  that  the  influence  of  the  to  of  the  first  is  carried 
over  to  the  second  infinitive,  or,  to  state  it  differently,  that  to  is  omitted  with 
the  second  infinitive  because  of  its  presence  with  the  first  infinitive;  or,  as  I 
prefer  to  think,  that  the  second  infinitive  is  uninflected  primarily  because  of  its 
remoteness  from  the  principal  verb.  Or,  finally,  the  lack  of  inflection,  occurring 
so  seldom,  may  be  due  to  mere  chance. 

B.    THE   INFINITIVE   DENOTES   FUTTJRITY. 

At  times  the  inflected  infinitive  with  beon  (wesan)  denotes  Futurity,  is 
active  in  sense,  and  corresponds  to  the  Latin  periphrastic  conjugation  made  up 
of  the  verb  sum  and  the  future  participle,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  usually  a 
translation. 

I  give  all  of  the  clearer  examples  observed  by  me:  — 

aliesan,  redeem: 

L.  24.21 :  We  hopedon  o"aet  he  to  alysenne  ware  Israhel  -  Nos  autem  spera- 
bamus  quia  ipse  esset  redempturus  Israel. 

cnman,  come: 

Gosp.:  Mat.  11.3:  Eart  tSu  fce  to  cumenne  eart  =  Tu  es  qui  venturus  est 
Similarly:  Mat.  11.14,  16.27;  —  L.  7.19,  20;  10.1;  —  J.  1.15. 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II:  11.106:  Hwi  nis  se  wyrSe  tSset  he  onfo  olnra  mete- 
lafe,  tSe  mid  tSe  is  to  cumenne  to  engla  gebeorecipe? 

cwe6an,  say,  speak: 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II:  12.86:  And  ure  drihten  is  to  cweSenne  tSonne  he  to 
tJam  dome  cymtS:  Hospes  eram  et  suscepistis  me. 

don,  do: 
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L.  22.23b:  hi  agunnon  betwux  him  smeagan  hwylc  of  him  Sat  to  donne 
wcere  =  coeperunt  quaerere  inter  se,  quis  esset  ex  eis  qui  hoc  facturus  esset. 

gefyllan,  complete: 

L,  9.31:  saedon  his  gewitcndnesse  Be  he  to  gefyllenne  wees  on  hierusalem 
■•  dicebant  excessum  ejus,  quem  completurus  erat  in  Jerusalem. 

onfon,  receive: 

Bede  224.26:  Saet  heo  Bonne  wceren  from  him  ece  mede  to  onfonne  =  172.9: 
aeterna  ab  illo  praemia  essent  percepturi. 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  1 1.103:  For  hwi  ne  mot  se  Searfa  onfon  Sines  metes 
Se  mid  Se  is  to  onfonne  heofona  rice?    Similarly:  ib.  11.105. 

sendan,  send: 

.Elf.  Hept.:  Ex.  4.13:  sende  Sone  Se  Su  to  sendenne  eart  =  mitte  quem 
missurus  es. 

6rowi(g)an,  suffer: 

Mat.  17.12:  ys  mannes  Sunu  eac  fram  him  to  Srowigenne  =  Sic  et  Filius 
hominis  passurus  est  ab  eis. 

Note.  —  "  Beon  "  ("  Weean  ")  Plus  "  Toward"  to  Denote  Futurity.  —  Occasionally  horn 
(weaan)  plus  toioeard  represents  the  future  indicative,  as  in  Bede  270.2:  (hwonne  he  .  .  . 
toward  *y  in  .  .  .  wolcnum  ...  to  demanne  cwice  and  deade  -  211.7:  uenlurua  est  .  .  . 
ad  iudicandos  uiuos  et  mortuos)  and  in  Cha/i  188  (Sonne  he  biS  toiveard  to  demenne  cwice  7 
deade).    See  Chapter  XI,  where  all  such  examples  are  recorded. 

C.    THE   INFINITIVE   DENOTES   PURPOSE. 

At  other  times  the  inflected  infinitive  with  beon  (wesan)  denotes  Purpose, 
is  active  in  sense,  and  corresponds  to  and  occasionally  translates  a  Latin  phrase 
made  up  of  ad  plus  a  gerund  or  a  gerundive  in  the  accusative. 

All  the  clearer  examples  observed  are  given:  — 

adiligian,  destroy: 

Hept.:  Gen.  9.15:  heonon  forS  ne  biS  flod  to  adiligenne  eall  flaesc  =  non 
erunt  ultra  aquae  diluvii  ad  delendam  omnem  carnem.  [The  infinitive  may 
modify  fiod  instead  of  biS,] 

etan,  eat: 

Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  lOl^lS™:  Haebbe  ge  her  aeni  Sing,  Se  to  etenne  syt 
|Cf.  L.  24.41:  Hsebbe  ge  her  senig  Sing  to  etenne  t  *=■  Habetis  hie  aliquid  quod 
manducetur?] 

far  an,  go,  run: 

Warf.  221.1:  hit  waea  waeter  to  fultume  7  to  helpe  Sam  mannum,  Se  in 
Saere  cyrican  waeron,  7  swylce  hit  waeter  noire  in  Sa  stowe  to  farane  =  269  B: 
ut  aqua  erat  ad  adjutorium  et  quasi  aqua  non  erat  ad  invadendum  locum. 

forlaexan,  lead  astray: 

Gen.  703:  was  hire  on  helpe  handweorc  godes  to  forfoeranne  [lacutw]. 

gehaelan,  heal: 

L.  5.17:  and  Drihtnea  maegen  wms  hig  to  gehedenne  -  et  virtus  Domini  erat 
ad  sanandum  eos. 

getacni(g)an,  signify: 

£lf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  241 :  he  is  to  getacnigenne  of  Saere  sawla  daedum. 

gremlan,  irritate: 

Chron.  239b,  1104  Eb:  Eall  Sis  wees  God  mid  to  gremienne,  7  Sas  arme  leode 
mid  to  tregienne. 
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healdan,  hold,  preserve: 

Oros.  46.17*:  ofter  act  ham  bean  heora  lond  to  healdanne  -  47.17:  reginae 
.  .  .  quae  .  .  .  vicissim  curara  belli  et  domus  custodiam  sortiebantur. 

onfon,  receive: 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II:  13.206:  Uton  .  .  .  tilian  o*cet  we  syn  clsene  and 
unwffimme  5ua  to  onfonne  (or  the  infinitive  may  modify  the  adjectives  instead 
of  synt). 

sceawian,  see,  examine: 

Greg.  131.21:  Da  recceras  sceolon  bion  beforan  Seem  folce  sua  sua  monnes 
eage  beforan  his  lichoman,  his  weg  &  his  stsepas  to  sceaurianne  -  92.28:  ut 
recta  pedes  valeant  itinera  earpere,  haec  procul  dubio  caput  debet  ex  alto 
providere. 

tregian,  grieve: 

Chron.  239'',  1104  Er:  quoted  under  gremian  above. 

Segnian,  serrc: 

Wcerf.  281,20:    ac  tSysum  woes  set  his    moder  7  his  brooer  to  Segnienne 

-  341  C:  Huic  ad  xcrviendum  mater  cum  fratre  aderat. 

For  the  predicative  infinitive  with  the  verb  to  be  in  the  other  Germanic  lan- 
guages, see  Chapter  XVI,  section  vii. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  Predicative  Infinitive  with  "  Bean  "  ("  Wesan  ")  in  a  Series.  —  In  the  following 
passages  we  have  a  series  of  two  infinitives  with  beon  (wnn)  in  which  the  first  is  inflected  but 
the  second  is  not:  Ml}.  Horn.  I.  400b  l-  »•  quoted  on  p.  103;  Ml}.  L.  S.  336.222,  223,  ODOted 
on  p.  98;  ib.  376.181,  183,  quoted  on  p.  102;  Bede  78.24,  26,  quoted  on  p.  98.  In  the 
following  passages  we  have  a  series  of  inflected  infinitives:  Ml}.  Horn.  I.  498'  l,t;  —  Bede 
66.4*-  b;  430.32"-  b;  —  Bened.  5.8"-  b;  —  Boeth.  72.27*- b- c;  —  Greg.  183.3**  b;  —  Lace.  25.30*- b; 

—  Laws  14■•b•,,;  46*- b;  474*- b ;  —  War}.  I08.32*b;  239.26,  27;  348.9*b;  349.27»-b. 

2.  Predicative  Infinitives  Becoming  Absolute.  —  In  Bede  88.23  (Ono  Be  mon  bio",  Sacs  oe 
swa  to  cweSenne  sy,  aeghwaeoer  ge  geha«fted  ge  freo  =  62.1:  Ecce  itaque  homo  est,  ut  ita 
dixerim,  captiuus  et  liber  etc.),  in  Boeth.  39. 10  (Swa  hit  is  nu  hraSosl  to  secganne  be  eallum  tSam 
woruldge&selfium  -  42.63:  concludere  .  .  .  licet),  and  in  Wulf.  158.16  (and  kradesi  is  to 
cweSenne)  and  204.2  (and  raSest  is  to  sacgenne),  we  have  inflected  predicative  infinitives  of 
necessity  on  the  way  to  becoming  absolute  in  use.  Cf.,  too,  Boeth.  41.3  (Oset  is  nu  hradost 
to  secganne,  oset  ic  wilnode  weorSfuilice  to  tibbanne  etc.  -  0). 

3.  Predicative  Inflected  Infinitive  without  "  To"  —  In  Laws  442  (2),  quoted  on  p.  101 
above,  we  have,  in  one  manuscript,  an  inflected  infinitive  of  necessity  without  to. 

4.  The  Inflected  Infinitive  with  "  Habban."  —  As  stated  in  Chapter  II,  p.  43,  occasion- 
ally the  inflected  infinitive  with  habban  denotes  obligation  or  futurity.  See  the  examples 
there  given,  and  compare  the  statement  of  Wilmanns,  who,  I.  c,  p.  128,  after  speaking  of  the 
infinitive  of  obligation  after  the  verb  to  be,  adds:  "  Ahnliche  Bedeutung  nimmt  haben  mit  dem 
Inf.  mit  zu  an:  Tat.  c.  138.8:  ih  haben  thir  sihwaz  zi  qitedanne,  habeo  tibi  aliquid  dicere." 

5.  A  Mixed  Construction  occurs  in  Greg.  23.1  (fJiette  hwilum  fia  leohtan  scylda  beoS 
beteran  to  farUrtan  {sic!  but  Cotton  MS.:  to  }orloHonne)  -  388.21:  Quod  aliquando  leviora 
vitia  relinquenda  sunt):  the  inflected  infinitive  may  be  considered  as  predicative  with  beoS  or 
as  modifying  the  adjective  beteran;  but,  although  I  have  put  it  under  the  former  head,  it 
really  belongs  under  each. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   PREDICATIVE   INFINITIVE   WITH  ACCUSATIVE 

SUBJECT. 

The  uninflected  infinitive  active  as  the  quasi-predicate  of  an  accusative 
subject,  in  object  clauses,  is  found  about  1512  times  m  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is 
common  in  Anglo-Saxon  prose,  early  and  late,  and  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
after  certain  verbs  (1)  of  Commanding,  (2)  of  Causing  and  Permitting,  (3)  of 
Sense  Perception;  is  less  frequent  after  (4)  verbs  of  Mental  Perception;  and 
is  almost  unknown  after  (5)  verbs  of  Declaring.1  The  passive  infinitive  in 
this  construction  is  far  less  common,  being  restricted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  translations.  In  subject  clauses,  the  predicative  infinitive  with  accusa- 
tive subject,  whether  active  or  passive,  is  very  rare,  and  with  one  exception  is 
found  only  in  the  translations. 

In  object  clauses,  the  infinitive  phrase  usually  follows  the  principal  verb,  as 
in  Bede  156.21:  Da  gehyrde  he  sumne  Sara  brotira  sprecan  oat  etc.  =  130.19: 
audiret  unum  .  .  .  dispomisse;  but  occasionally  it  precedes,  as  in  Beow.  1346: 
Ic  8»t  londbuend  leode  mine  seleraedende  secgan  hyrde,  8set  etc.;  and  occasion- 
ally it  partly  precedes  and  partly  follows,  as  in  Bede  190.1:  $aet  he  kine  .  .  . 
herde  secgan  =  152.15:  eum  audierit  .  .  .  narrare.  In  subject  clauses,  the  situa- 
tion is  practically  the  same:  see  examples  toward  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Whether  in  objective  or  subjective  clauses,  the  infinitive  that  is  active  in 
form  seems  to  me  active  in  sense.  Some  hold,  however,  that,  after  verbs  of 
commanding,  of  causing,  and  of  sense  perception,  we  sometimes  have  a  predi- 
cative infinitive  that,  though  active  in  form,  is  passive  in  sense.  The  grounds 
for  the  active  interpretation  have  been  given  in  Chapter  II,  pp.29  ff.;  where 
I  have  stated  that  to  me  the  infinitive  in  examples  of  the  sort  there  cited  seems, 
not  predicative,  but  objective,  and  the  accompanying  accusative,  not  sub- 
jective, but  objective. 

I  consider  first  the  idiom  in  object  clauses. 

AS   OBJECT. 

A.    THE   ACTIVE    INFINITIVE. 

L    UNINFLECTED, 

The  active  uninflected  infinitive  occurs  as  the  quasi-predicate  of  an  accusa- 
tive subject  with  the  following  groups  o!  verbs:  — 

1.  Oftenest  with  Verbs  of  Commanding  ?  and  the  like,  of  which  group  the 
chief  representative  is  hatan,  '  command,'  !  order.'  The  complete  list  of  verbs 
belonging  to  this  group  is  as  follows:  — 

bebeodan  [bi-|,  command,  order.  forbeodan,*  forbid. 

biddan,  request,  command.  hatan,  command. 

1  A*  is  evident  from  this  statement.  I  include  Grimm'i  '  non-grnuine  '  u  well  w>  bta  *  genuine  '  tcrusative 
with  infinitive,  —  concerning  which  »ee  Chapter  XIV.  section  viii. 

*  Cf.  Gorrell.  I.  e..  pp.  371  ff.;  Zeitlin.'  1.  e..  pp.  55  ff.  •  Of.  Gorrell.  L  c,  p.  373. 
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2.  Next  most  frequently  with  Verbs  of  Causing  and  of  Permitting,1  of 
which  the  chief  representative  is  loetan, '  allow,' '  cause.'    The  full  list  follows :  — 


alsetan,  allow. 

biegan  [began],  urge,  force. 

don,  make,  cause. 

forlffitan,  allow. 

gedon,  make,  cause. 


gePafian,  allow. 

geiNolian  Jgi-J,  allow. 

geunnan,  grant. 

Isetan,  allow,  permit,  cause. 

niedan  l-e-,  -y-],  compel,  force. 

3.  Only  slightly  less  frequently  than  with  the  preceding,  with  Verbs  of 
Sense  Perception,2  of  which  the  chief  representative  is  geseon,  *  see.'  This 
group  is  composed  of  the  following:  — 

behealdan  [bi-j,  behold,  see.  hiersn  [-e-,  -y-],  hear. 

gefelan,  fed,  perceive.  ofseon,  see. 

gehawian,  see.  sceawian,  see, 

gehieran  [-©-,  -y-],  hear.  seon,  see. 
gesoon,  see. 

4.  Far  less  frequently  with  Verbs  of  Mental  Perception,8  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  whi<*h  are  findan,  *  find/  gefrignan,  '  learn  by  asking,'  gemetan, 
'  find,'  ongietan,  '  understand,'  and  wilan,  '  know.'    The  full  list  follows:  — 

gemittan,  meet,  find. 


seteawan,  show. 

afindan,  find. 

eowan,  show. 

findan,  find. 

geacsian  [-ah-],  learn  by  asking. 

gecyOan,  make  known. 

gefrignan,  learn  by  inquiry. 

gehatan,  promise. 

gehyhtaa  [-i-],  hope. 

geliefan  [-*-,  -y-J,  believe. 

gemetan,  meet,  find. 


gemunan,  remember,  recall. 
getriewan  [-eo-],  trust,  hope. 
gewitan,  perceive,  observe. 
Iaran,  teach. 
onfindan,  find. 

ongietan,  understand,  perceive. 
tali(g)an,  consider,  account. 
tellan,  tell,  consider. 
wenan,  hope. 
witan,  know. 


5.  Very  rarely  with  Verbs  of  Declaring,*  of  which  this  is  a  complete  list : 


cweCan,  say. 

foresecgan,  foretell,  predict. 


ondettan,  confess,  declare. 
secgan,  say,  relate. 


6.  Very  rarely  with  Other  Verbs:  once  only  with  the  verb  habban,  have, 
and  the  verb  todsel&n,  divide,  which  do  not  easily  fall  under  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding groups. 

Typical  examples  are:  — 

1.  Verbs  of  Commanding,  etc. :  — 

bebeodan,  command: 

Ex.  21 7*  b,  218"'  b,  219*-  h:  oC  Moyses  behead  eorlas  .  .  .  folc  somnigean, 
frccan  arisan,  habban  heora  hlencan,  hyegan  on  ellen,  beran  beorht  searo,  beacnum 
cigean  sweot  sande  near. 

Pr.  Ps.  41.9":  On  dseg  behead  God  his  mildheortnesse  cuman  to  me  -  In  die 
mandabit  Dominus  misericordiam  suam.  —  lb.  43.6:  $u  oe  bebiide  halo  cuman 
to  Iacobes  cynne?  -  43.5:  qui  mandas  salutes  Jacob? 

biddan,  request,  command: 

Gen.  2031 :  baxi  him  tJracrofe,  oa  rincas  Sses  ned  ahicgan. 

Dan.  359:  b&don  blelsian  beam  Israela,  eall  landgesceaft  ecne  drihten. 


•  CI.  Z«HtIin.'  I.  c,  pp.  43  ff. 

•  Cf.  Gorrell.  /.  c.  pp.  384  ff.;  Zeitlin.i  I  c,  pp.  78  ff. 


•  Cf.  Gorrell.  I.  c,  pp.  395  ff.;  Zeittin.'  I.  c,  pp.  68  ff. 

•  Cf.  Qorrell.  1.  e.,  pp.  414  ff.;  Zeitlin.i  (.  «.,  09  ff. 
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El.  1101:  Cyriacus  .  .  .  bad  him  engla  weard  geopenigean  uncu6e  wyrd 
niwan  on  nearwe. 

Gu.  1133:  bad  hine  6urh  mihta  scyppend  .  .  .  spraece  ahebban. 

And.  1614:  hid  haligne  helpe  gefremman  gumena  geogo6e. 

Bede  6.13:  bad  hine  cristenne  beon  -  16.3:  Christianum  se  fieri  petierit. 

Ckron.  173\  1048  E*:  se  cyng  .  .  .  bad  hinefaran  in  to  cent. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  76.439,  440:  bad  hi  ealle  wacian  6sr  on  niht  mid  him  and  Singian 
Sam  .  .  .  men.  —  76.  266.70:  Da  sume  dseg  bad  he  Sone  bisceop  aelfeh  blaisian 
his  ful. 

f  orbeodan,  forbid: 

Mat.  19.14:  Nelle  ge  higforbeodan  cuman  to  me  -  nolite  eos  prohibere  ad  me 
venire. 

hatan,1  command,  order: 

Beow.  1869*-  b:  het  hine  mid  6sem  lacum  leode  swsese  secean  on  gesyntum, 
snude  eft  cuman. 

Gen.  122:  Metod  .  .  .  heht  teoht  .  .  .  for 6  cuman. 

Ex.  254 :  heht  6a  folctogan  f yrde  gestitlan. 

Dan.  431 :  Het  6a  se  cyning  to  him  cnihtas  gangan. 

At.  183:  Het  6a  of  6am  lige  lifgende  beam  Naboeodonossor  near  atgongan. 

Chr.  1024,  1026:  hateS  arisan  reordberende  of  foldgrafum,  folc  anra  gehwylc 
cuman  to  gemote. 

EL  999:  7/ ie  se  casere  teW  gearvxian  sylfe  to  si5e. 

Ju.  523:  6a  he  mecferan  het  6eoden  of  6ystrum. 

And.  365,  366,  367:  selmihtig  heht  his  engel  gan,  .  ,  ■  mete  syllan,  frefran 
feasceaftne. 

flt'd.  7.5:  6onne  m«c  min  frea  feohtan  hateS. 

Jud.  54:  nym6e  se  modga  hwane  ni6e  rofra  him  6e  near  hete  rinca  to  rune 
gegangan. 

Ps.  80.12:  Ac  hi  lifian  het  lustum  heortena. 

Bede:  34.25*- b:  Da  het  he  .  .  .  his  Segnas  hine  secan  7  acsian  -  18.25: 
mud  milites  eum  .  .  .  inquirere.  — -  lb.  58.28:  Da  het  se  cyning  hie  sittan 
-46.5:  Cumque  ad  iussionem  regis  residentes  .  .  .  uerbum  praedicarent.  —  lb. 
118.8,  9:  heht  his  Segnas  hine  .  .  .  beran  ...  7  asettan  -  94.22:  iussit  se  .  .  . 
ejfen". —  76.  138.11*- b:  heht  his  geferan  toioeorpan  .  .  .  6one  herig  .  .  .  7  for- 
barnan  =  113.19*-b:  tttmt  sociis  destruere  ac  succendere  fanum.  —  76.  232.8: 
cwom  aerendwraca,  se  6e  hine  to  cyninge  feran  het  =  176.1:  uenit  qui  clamaret 
eum  ad  regem. 

Greg.  279.19:  Se  gemetga6  irre,  se  6e  Hone  disigan  hatt  geswugian  =  210.26: 
Qui  imponit  stulto  silentium. 

Oros.  202.8:  6one  here  he  het  mid  6flem  scipum  6onan  wendan  =  203.1: 
deflexo  cursu. —  76.  280.12:  hiene  het  iernan  on  his  ,  .  .  purpurum  =  281.13: 
ut  per  aliquot  millia  passuum  purpuratus  ante  vehiculum  ejus  concurrisse 
rejcratur. 

Chron.  12\  449  A*:  Se  cing  het  hi  feohtan  agien  Pihtas. 

Warf.  10.4:  Hu  man  het  jEquitium  cuman  to  Rome  =*  0.  —  76.  58.13:  het 
ealle  6anon  utgan=-  189  Cl:  omnesque  exinde  egredi  pracepit.  —  76.  297. 9*- b: 
hine  het  for6  gan  7  him  gearvrian  bis  hraegl  =  360  A1-  *:  vocavit  puerum  suura, 

>  //a/an  is  followed,  aim.  by  a  substantive  elauao  introduced  by  So/,  m  in  .€(/.£.  5.  142.404;  154.W;  162.245; 
324.68;  306.218;  400.261;  406.360;  442.37;  464.373;  etc.;  etc.     Cf.  Gorrell,  I.  c.  p.  375. 
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paranque  sibi  vestimenta  ad  proccdendum  jussit.  —  76.  337.37:  drihten  Se  het 
faran  -  408  A:  Paratus  esto,  et  quia  Doniinus  jussit,  migra. 

Bened.  70.18:  06  .  .  .  him  geswican  hate  =  134.7:  usque  dum  ei  jubeat 
iterum  Abbas,  ut  quiescal  ab  hac  satisfactione. 

Bl.  Horn.  21.30:  hateS  6a  eorSan  eft  agifan  6»t  heo  a?r  onfeng. 

J?//.  Horn.  I.  28* :  het  hi  faran  geond  ealne  middangeard,  bodigende  f ulluht 
and  so6ne  geleafan. 

<Elf.  L.  S.  98.142:  Martianus  het  his  .  .  .  cwelleras  bone  halgan  beatan. 

M\f.  Hepl.:  Gen.  22.6:  Abraham  6a  het  Issac  beran  6one  wudu  =  Ligna 
hulocausti  imposuit  super  Isaac.  —  Ex.  32.5a*b:  het  bydelas  beodan  and  6us 
cu'eda  n  =  praeconis  voce  clamavil  dicens. — Num.  31.17:  het  hig  6a  acviellan 
ealle  6a  wif  =  Ergo  mulieres  .  .  .  jugulate.  —  Judges  16.25:  keton  hine  standan 
betwux  .  .  .  swerum  ~  feceruntque  eum  stare  inter  .  .  .  columnas. 

Gosp.:  Mat.  14.19:  And  6a  he  het  6a  menegu  ofer  6«et  gaers  hi  sittan  -  Et 
quum  jussisset  turbam  discnmbere  super  fcenum.  —  Mk.  8.6:  Da  het  he  sittan 
6a  menegu  ofer  6a  eor6an  =  Et  praicepit  turbo;  discumbere  super  terrain. 

Wulf.  235.16:  6a  deoflu  hy  potedon  .  .  .  and  heton  hy  ut  faran  ra6e. 

Loece.  55.25'- b:  hine  mon  sceal  swi6e  hlude  hatan  grccdan  o66e  singan. 

2.  Verbs  of  Causing  and  of  Permitting:  — 

alaetan,  allow: 

Beow.  2666:  6a3t  6u  ne  ahxte  be  6e  lifigendum  dom  gedreosan. 

Dan.  591 :  Oft  metod  aket  raonige  Seode  [lacuna]  icyrcan. 

biegan  [began],  urge,  force: 

Ps.  143.14:  Dara  beam  swylce  begaS  a?6elum  settum  beamum  samed  anlice 
standan  on  sta6ule  sti6e  wi6  geogu6e  =•  143.12:  Quorum  filii  sicut  novelise 
plantationes  constabilita;  in  juventute  sua. 

don,  make,  cause: 

Ps.  103.30:  He  on  6as  eor6an  ealle  loca6,  deS  hi  for  his  egsan  ealle  beofian 
-  qui  respicit  super  terrain,  et  facit  earn  tremere. 

Bede  98.27b:  se  6e  eardigan  deS  6a  anmodan  in  his  faeder  huse  «*  81.29b:  qui 
futt'i tare  facit  unanimes  in  doniu  Patris. 

Laws  410,  Judicium  Dei  IV,  c.  4,  §  1:  6u  onsiist  ofer  ear6e  7  6u  doest  Sa 
fyrhta  (sic!)  =  qui  respicis  super  terram  et  fads  ea[m\  tremere. 

.Elf.  Horn.  I.  468™  '■  *  *•  *:  Swa  swa  6u  dydest  minne  broSor  his  god  forlcctan, 
and  on  6inne  god  gelyfan,  swa  do  ic  eac  Se  forlatan  6inne  god,  and  on  minne 

(jrhjftlit. 

Wulf.  196.1,  2:  treowa  he  deS  fserlice  blowan  and  eft  ra6e  ascarian. 

forlaetan,  allow: 

Beow.  3167:  forleton  eorla  gestreon  eorSan  healdan. 

Gen.  1406:  6a  hine  halig  god  .  .  .  f oriel  edmonne  streamum  stigan. 

El.  598:  Hio  on  sybbe  forlet  secan  geniculate  agenne  eard. 

Gu.  1148:  naefre  ic  lufan  sibbe,  6eoden,  aet  6earfe  6ine/or?<rte  asanian. 

And.  836:  dryh ten  forlet  dcegcanddle  scire  scinan. 

Bede  318.4:  Baed  heo  .  .  .  6one  cyning  6set  .  .  .  heo  forlete  .  .  .  Criste 
Seowian  =  243.28:  postulans  .  .  .  Christo  seruire  permitteretur. 

dreg.  467.11:  For6»m  oft  se  .  .  .  God  fo[r]let   6s?t   mod   his    gecorenra 

'igian  on  suinum  lytlum  6ingum  =  404.1 :  impcrfectas  tamen  ex  parva 
iiliqua  parte  derclinquit. 
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Solil.  21.22:  Sonne  forket  he  5set  scyp  slandan  =  eos  dimisi. 

Chron.  5',  Introd.  E:  5a  heforlet  his  here  abidan  mid  Scottura. 

Warrj.  294.5:  Saet  se  .  .  .  God  swa  forlatteS  sweltan  his  gecorcnan  =  356  A1: 
Quid  est  hoc,  quseso  te,  quod  .  .  .  Deus  sic  permittit  mori,  quos  tamen  post 
mortem  cujus  sanctitatis  fuerint,  non  patitur  celari? 

Bl.  Horn.  87.14:  ne  forket  5u  us  nu  on  witum  wunian. 

JEIJ.  Horn.  II.  192*  2:  beod  him  Sa*t  he  min  folc  forlate  of  his  Icode  faran. 

Mlf.  L.  8.  144.429:  forleton  hine  swa  licgan  for  deadne. 

£lf.  Hept.:  Judges  3.21:  He  forlet  5a  5aet  swurd  stician  on  him  =  Nm 
ednsdt  gladium,  sed  reliquit  in  corpore. 

H'u//.  232.17:  5a>t  geforlcetan  5a  unnyttan  sprccca  geumrSan  and  5a  unnyttan 
pe3an«w  of  eowrum  heortum, 

gedon,  mate,  caw^e; 

Bl.  Horn.  239.16:  Matheum  he  gedyde  gangan  to  5am  eastda^le. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXXIII.  316:  gebide  to  drihtne  for  us  5a?t  he  gedo  us  werlice 
becuman  to  hselo  hy5e. 

geSafian,  allow: 

Bl.  Horn.  45.19:  gif  he  ne  gedafaS  5set  godesfolc  heora  lif  on  won  lybban. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  92*:  ne  geSafiaS  godne  tv-illan  infaran  to  his  heortan, 

.Elf.  L.  S.  108.323,  324:  GeSafa  Saet  min  modor  me  gesprcecon  and  sume 
5reo  niht  on  minum  raede  beon. 

geSolian  fgi-],  allow: 

Laws  412,  Judicium  Dei  V,  c.  2,  §  4b:  unscyldigo  hwoeSre  7  Singleaso  from 
BtBOna  synne  unascendedo  wosa  giSolaSes  =  innocentes  uero  et  inmunes  ab  hoc 
crimine  inlesos  esse  pat t arts. 

geunnan,  grant: 

Mlf.Mthelw.53:  ic  bidde  .  .  .  Saet  5u  geunna  me  Surhwunian  5one  towear- 
dan  dseg  on  Sinum  halgum  5eowdome  =  deprecor  .  .  .  ut  concedes  mi  hi 
diem  uenturum  sic  in  tuo  sancto  seruitio  peragere  (or  objective?). 

laetan,  allow,  permit,  cause: 

Beow.  1490:  lat  .  .  .  widcuSne  man  heardecg  habban. 

Gen.  438':  Sittan  late  ic  hine  wi5  me  sylfne.  —  lb.  1349:  Ic  .  .  .  sigan 
late  wcellreffn  ufan  widre  eorSan. 

Dan.  683:  let  Babilone  bleed  swiSrian. 

Chr.  159:  ne  lat  awyrgde  ofer  us  onwald  agan. 

El,  237:  Leton  5a  ofer  fifelwteg  famige  scriSan,  brontne  brim5isan. 

Ju.  200:  Lost  5a  sace  rattan. 

Gu.  924:  Da  se  aelmihtiga  let  his  hond  atrnan. 

And.  832,  833:  Leton  5one  halgan  .  .  .  swefan  ....  bliSne  bidan. 

Bede  256.29:  5a  onlesde  he  hine  7  let  feran  aefter  5am  biscope  «*  204.4: 
absoluit  eum,  et  .  .  .  ire  pertm 

Boeth.  6.10:  furhwy  se  .  .  .  God  late  senig  yfel  beon  -  0.  —  lb.  8.23: 
LataS  hine  eft  hweorfan  to  minum  larum  =  5.39:  meisque  eum  musis  curandum 
sanandumque  relinquitr. 

Greg.  139.8:  hi  JSonne  lataS  acnlian  5a  innecundan  lufan  -  100.4:  ab  intimo 
amore  frigescunt.  —  lb.  171.1 :  hit  hi  rtician  Sceron  -  124.24:  qui  semper  erunt 
in  circulis.  —  lb.  193.25:  Daet  is  5onne  Saet  mon  his  eage  late  slapian  =  144.29: 
Somnum  quippe  oculis  dare  est  etc.  ■ —  lb.  457.13:  ForSaem  seeal  se  gesceadwisa 
laece  latan  acr  weaxan  5one  lassan  =  390.3:  ut  .  .  .  unum  patiatur  crescere. 
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Oros.  126.15:  he  .  .  .  oat  folc  sum  tSaer  sittan  let  =  0. 
Solil.  14.2:  ne  lot  me  nanwiht  ofenrinnan  on  Sis  wege  «=  nikUque  mini 
repugnare  facias  tendenti  ad  te.  —  76.  48.19:  lat  beon  oone  wop  and  o'a  unrof- 
nesse  =  cohibe  te  a  lacrymis,  et  stringe  animum. 

Pr,  Ps.  15.10*' b:  ne  tSinne  gehalgodan  ne  tote*  forrotian  ne  forweorSan 
-  neque  da6ts  sanctum  tuum  vuiere  corruptionem. 

Chron.  161b,  1038  D:  fret  he  Aine  ne  lete  /y66an.  —  7b.  164b,  1046  Cb:  fe< 
Ai  syo"tvan  faran  ham. 

Laws  160,  II  ^Ethelstan,  c.  20,  §  6:  Gif  he  nylle  hit  geoafian,  leton  hine 
licgan.  —  lb.  454,  Gerefa,  c.  7:  Ne  Icete  he  naefre  his  hyrmen  hyne  oferwealdan. 
Warf.  234.3:  sacerdas  .  .  .  seo  arfsestnes  ne  lotted  ehtan  7  oferswiSan  tJone 
geleafan  =  285  B :  ut  .  .  .  sacerdotes  .  .  .  fidein  persequi  minime  permittat.  — 
76.  276.3:  ne  let  he  nsefre  hi  him  neh  gan  -  336  C1:  presbyteram  .  .  .  ad  se 
proprius  accedere  nunquam  sinebai. 

Bened.  120.8:  ttset  he  leahtras  fyronge  and  wehsan  tele*  186.13:  ut  per- 
mittat nutriri  vitia. 

Bl.  Horn.  69.17:  UetaS  Sis  Bus  xeesan  to  cyonesse  minre  bebyrgednesse. 
Pr.  Gu.  V.  153s:  Sa  leton  hi  hine  ane  hwile  abidan  and  gestandan  —  sistere 
ilium  paullisper  fecerunt. 

Mlf.  Horn.  1. 12l ' :  hi  ealle  adraefde  of  heofenan  rices  myrho",  and  let  befeallan 
on  o»t  ece  fyr.  —  76.  I.  522b:  Feeder,  seoe  lat  his  mnnan  scinan  ofer  gode  and 
yfele. 

/#//.  L.  S.  18.147:  gif  heo  Icet  rixian  on  hire  o'a  gewilnunge. 
sElf.  Hept.:  Ex.  9.24:  drihten  let  rinan  hagol  wio"  fyr  gemenged  =  pluitque 
dominus  grandinem.  —  Lev.  1.15:  tote  yrnan  tfcet  hlod  nyoer  =•  decurrere  faciet 
sanguinem. —  Num.  11.24:  folce,  S a  he  let  standan  .  .  .  ymbutan  6a  eardung- 
stowe  m  quos  stare  fecit  circa  tabernacuium. 

Gosp.:  Mat.  8.22:  tot  deade  bebyrigean  hyra  deadan «  dimitte  mortuos 
wpelire  mortuos  suos.  —  Mk.  5.37:  he  ne  let  him  cenigne  fyligean  =  non  admisit 
r/urtriquam  se  se<ym". —  Mfc.  10.14:  L&taiS  oa  lytlingas  to  me  cuman  =  fl 
Vnnidos  venire  ad  me.  —  L.  9.60:  Z^rf  o'a  deadan  byrigan  hyra  deadan  ■  Siw« 
ut  mortui  sepdiani  mortuos  suos.  —  7>.  9.61 :  totf  w«  ajryst  hit  cySan  Sam  oe 
aet  ham  synt  =  permitte  mihi  primum  renuntiare  his,  qua  domi  sunt  (or  objec- 
tive?). —  J.  18.8:  lataS  Sas  faran  =  sinite  hos  abire. 

Wulf.  10.7,  8:  hy  tSurh  heora  synna  god  to  Bam  swyoe  gegremedon,  oret  he 
let  set  nehstan  flod  gan  ofer  ealne  middaneard  and  adrencan  eal.  —  76.  14.3*-  b: 
tSaet  folc  o'a  wearo*  svva  wio'  god  forworht,  o'aet  he  let  faran  hseoenne  here  and 
forhergian  call  o"aet  land. 

Lace.  12.2:  te*  gedreopan  on  oa  eagan  senne  dropan.  —  76.  97.22:  lat 
gerestan  none  man. 

niedan  [-e-,  -y-],  compel,  force: 

Mk.  6.45:  Da  sona  he  nydde  his  leorningcnihtas  on  soyp  stigan  -  Et  statim 
coegit  discipulos  suos  adscendere  navim.     Cf.  p.  166  below. 


3.   Verbs  of  Sense  Perception :  — 

behealdan  [bi-],  behold,  see: 

Mlf.    Horn.  II.  32m:  Dset  folc  beheold  oone  broSer  standan  buton 
cwacunge. 

gefelan.  feel,  perceive: 
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Bede  156.32:  ne  wiste  he  hwcet  he  gefelde  cealdes  aet  his  sidan  licgan  =  130.30: 
sensil  nescio  quid  frigidi  suo  lateri  adiacere. 

Warf.  236.1 :  6a  seinninga  gefeldon  hi  an  swyn  yrnan  hider  7  Sider  =  288  B: 
porcum  .  .  .  discurrere  senserunt. 

gehawian,  see: 

U'cerf.  250.26:  6*a  6a  hi  naht  ne  gchawedon  flowa?i  tises  eles  ■  305  C:  Cumque 
illi  ex  olivis  oleum  defluere  non  cerncrent. 

gehieran  [-e-,  -y-],  hear: 

Beow.  786,  787:  anra  gehwylcum  'Sara  6e  of  wealle  wop  gehyrdon  gryreleo6 
galan  godes  andsacan,  sigeleasne  sang,  sar  ivanigean  hellehafton. 

Gen.  508*-  b:  ic  gehyrde  hine  6ine  daed  and  word  lofian  on  his  leohte  and  yinb 
Sin  lif  sprecan. 

Chr.  797,  798:  gehyreS  Cyning  mocSlan,  rodera  Ryhtend,  sprecan  re6e  word. 

EL  443"-  b:  Gif  .  .  .  6u  gehyre  ymb  6aet  .  .  .  treo  frode  frignan  7  geflitu 
raran. 

Ju.  629:  gehyrde  heo  hearm  galan  helle  deofol. 

Bede  400.18:  6a  geherde  ic6one  biscop  .  .  .  cweoSan  -  290.8:  audiui  ilium 
.  .  .  duxntem. 

Wcerf.  117.22:  gehyrde  6one  hlisan  weaxan  =  B.  148  As:  Cumque  .  .  . 
conspiceret  .  .  .  conversationis  illius  opinionem  crescerc. 

Bl.  Horn.  15.15:  Sum  blind  Searfa  .  .  .  gehyrde  mycele  menigo  him  beforan 
feran. 

Pr.  Gu.  XX.  75 :  ic  &e  gehyrde  sprecan  on  aefenne  and  on  aerenmergen  =  te 
loqucnlem  vespere  et  mane  audicbam. 

Ml$.  Horn.  II.  518' 3:  Hwaet  o'a  gehyrdon  gehwilce  on  life  halige  englas  singan 
on  his  forSsio'e. 

Mlj.  L.  A  XXXI.  80:  gehyrde  .  .  .  martinus  6one  hoelcnd  clypian  to  his 
.  .  .  englum. 

Mk.  14.58:  So6es  we  gehyrdon  hine  secgan  =  Quoniam  nos  audivimus  eum 
dicentem. 

geseon,  see: 

Beow.  1517:  fyrleoht  geseah,  blacne  leoman  beorhte  scinan. 

Gen.  548:  6aer  he  8set  wif  geseah,  on  eorSrice  Euan  siondan. 

Ex.  104:  for6  gesawon  lifes  latSeow  liftweg  metan. 

Dan.  553:  wundor  .  .  .,  Sa-t  6u  gesaxw  6urh  swefen  cuman. 

Chr.  498:  Gesegon  hi  on  heahSu  Hlaford  stigan. 

El.  1111:  leode  gesawon  hire  willgifan  wundor  cySan. 

Gu.  28''  b :  gesihd  he  3a  domas  dogra  gehwylce  wonian  and  wendan. 

Rid.  69.1 :  Ic  6a  wiht  geseah  on  w eg  feran. 

Bede  102.32:  6a  geseah  he  .  .  .  sacerdas  .  .  .  sundor  siondan  =  84.7: 
Cumque  .  .  .  uiderct  sacerdoles  .  .  .  consistere.  —  lb.  112.8"-b:  Mid  6y  heo 
.  .  .  gesegon  ©one  biscop  nuessan  onsymbelnesse  marsian  .  .  .  7  •  •  -  husl 
sellan  =  91.10, 11:  Cumque  uiderent  ponlificem,  celebratis  .  .  .  missarum  soUem- 
niis,  eucharistam  dare.  —  lb.  128.16:  6a  geseah  he  .  .  .  sumne  mon  wi6  his 
gongan=>  108.22:  uidil  .  .  .  adpropinquantem  sibi  hominem.  —  Ib.  430.31:  seo 
denu  .  .  .,  Se  6u  gesawe  egeslice  beon=  308.11  Uallis  ilia,  quam  asptxisli 
.   .  .  horrenda  .  .  .,  ipse  est  locus. 

Boeih.  97.18:  ic  6aet  lytle  leoht  geseah  twinclian  -  0.  —  lb.  111.13:  Da  we 
gesioS  siltan  on  6am  .  .  .  heahsetlum  =  95.1 :  Quos  uides  sedere. 
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Greg.  255.24,  25 :  Daet  waes  for5aem5e  se  assa  geseah  5one  engel  ongean  hine 
standan,  &  him  5aes  fsereltes  forwiernan  -  194.5:  Prohibitione  quippe  immorata 
asina  Angelura  videt. 

Oros.  162.6,  7:  mon  geseah  weallan  blod  of  eorSan  7  rinan  meolc  of  beofonum 

-  163.5:  sanguis  e  terra,  lac  visum  est  manare  de  coelo. 

Pr.  Ps.  48.8:  5onne  he  gesyhd  5a  welegan  and  5a  weoriddwisan  sweltan 
«•  48.11:  cum  viderit  sapienles  morientes. 

Weerf.  95.15:  ac  Sa  5a  he  geseah  manige  men  gan  >=  B.  126  A :  Sed  cum  in  eis 
multos  ire  per  abrupta  vitiorum  cerneret.  —  lb.  116.15:  5a  ylcan  ic  geseah  me  upp 
gekedan  of  5am  wsetere  -  B.  146  C:  ipsum  me  ex  aquis  educere  cormderabam. 

Bened.  25.20:  tSylses  5e  God  .  .  .  its  geseo  bugende  to  yfele  and  to  nahte 
gehweorfan  •  50.18:  ne  nos  declinantes  in  malo,  et  inutiles  factos  .  .  .  aspiciat. 

Bl.  Horn.  187.34:  nu  git  geseoS  hine  geond  heofenas  feran. 

Pr.  Gu.  IX.  8:  5a  geseah  he  5one  hrefen  5a  cartan  beran  *=  volantem  alilem 
chartulam  in  ore  suo  portantem  prospicit. 

Mart.  16.25:  Antonius  geseah  5aes  Paules  sawle  .  .  .  stigan  to  heofonum. 

.Elf.  Horn.  I.  42b:  Da  geseah  heo  5set  cild  licgan  on  binne.  —  lb.  I.  48b  •: 
Se  eadiga  Stephanus  geseah  Crist  standan. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  64.242:  Da  geseah  se  biscop  .  .  .  Marian  cuman.  —  lb.  XXVII. 
92:  gesawon  .  .  .  rode  .  .  .  5ser  scinan. 

Mlf.  HepL:  Gen.  28.12" :  Da  geseah  he  on  swefne  standan  ane  hlcedre  -  Vidilque 
in  somnis  scalam  stantem  super  terram.  —  Gen.  37.25:  hig  gesawon  twegen  .  .  . 
men  cuman  of  Galaad  =  viderunt  .  .  .  vialores  venire  de  G.  —  Gen.  41.2:  him 
5uhte  5fflt  he  gesawe  gan  upp  .  .  .  seofon  faegre  oxan  ~  ascendebant  septem 
boves. 

Gosp.:  Mat.  20.3:  he  geseah  oSre  on  straete  idele  standan  -  vidit  alios  stantes 
in  foro  otiosos.  —  L.  21.1 :  he  geseh  5a  welegan  hyra  lac  sendan  on  5one  sceoppan 

-  vidit  eos  qui  mittcbanl  munera  sua  in  gazophylacium,  divitee. 

Wulf.  187.1  !■• b:  we  dseghwamlice  geseoS  beforan  urum  eagum  ure  5a 
nehstan  feaUan  and  sweltan. 

hieran  f-e-,  -y-j,  hear: 

Beow.  1346:  Ic  5aet  londbuend  leode  mine  selers&dende  secgan  hyrde,  5set  etc. 

El.  241 :  Ne  hyrde  ic  si5  ne  sex  on  egstreame  idese  Uedan  .  .  .  maegen  fsegrre. 

Ju.  1 :  we  5set  hyrdon  heeled  eahtxan  .  .  .  5sette  etc. 

Bede  190.1:  he  hine  .  .  .  herde  secgan  -  152.15:  eumaudierit  .  .  .  narrare. 

Chron.  258ra,  1127  Eh:  5a  muneces  herdon  5a  horn  blaieen  (sic!). 

ofseon,  see: 

/Elf.  Horn.  II.  508":  5a  ofseah  he  feorran  5a  hceSenan  ferian  an  lie  to  eor5an. 

sceawian.  see: 

Warf.  206.27"-  b:  Sonne  5e  he  seeaivaS  5a  godan  fremian  7  weaxan  to  Codes 
wuldre  »  252  C1:  bonos  cernit  enitescere  ad  gloriam. 

seon,  see: 

Rid.  32.3:  Ic  seah  sellic  Sing  singan  on  raeeede. 

Mart.  2.18,  19:  manig  seah  meoloc  rinnan  of  heofonum  ond  lamb  sp&can  on 
mennisc  gecynde.  —  lb.  144.4:  ac  5urh  5a  wundor  5e  he  seah  Sebastianum  don 
he  onfeng  fulwihte. 

4.  Verbs  of  Mental  Perception:  — 
aeteawan.  show: 
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Bede  84.2:  o'a  ateawde  he  o*ser  synne  xceosan  -  59.4:  culpam  esse  demonstrauil. 

afindan,  ./Jnd; 

i4.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  I.  9.364:  se  afunde  his  hlaford  licgan  heafodleasne. 

eowan,  show: 

Wcerf.  200.14:  he  eotvde  hine  sylfne  ...  on  gebede  standan  =  244  O:  qui 
se  tribus  diebus  et  noctibus  orare  ante  oculos  hominum  demonstraret. 

findan ,  find: 

Beoxo.  119:  Fand  tia  ttoer  inne  setJelinga  gedriht  swefan  aefter  symble. 

Jul.  364:  o»r  ic  hine  finde  fero"  staMan  to  Godes  willan,  ic  beo  gearo  sona 
etc. 

Jud.  278:  /untfe  Sa  on  bedde  blacne  frc^on  his  goldgifan. 

Oros.  128.14:  funde  hiene  jenne  be  wege  licgan,  mid  sperum  tostioad,  healf- 
cucne  =  129.12:  invenit  in  itinere  solum  relictum  confossum  vulneribus. 

£lf.  Horn.  I.  452':  funde  his  spere  standan  mid  blode  begleddod. 

L.  19.32:  fundon  .  .  .  Hone  folan  standan  —  invenerunt  .  .  .  stantem  pulluni. 

geacsian  [-ah-],  learn  by  asking: 

Bl.  Horn.  109.2'-  b:  manig  yfel  we  geaxiuS  her  on  life  gelomlici-an  &  wastmian. 

Wulf.  2.2,  5:  we  6a  geacsodon  be  tSam  heofonlican  e?le,  and  we  geacsodon 
his  geceasterwaran  beon  godes  englas,  and  we  geacsodon  ttara  engla  geferan  beon 
5a  gastas  soWaestra  .  .  .  manna. 

gecyCan,  make  known: 

Wcerf.  137.7:  to  San  Sset  he  gecySde  hine  sylfne  cunnan,  hwylce  waeren  Godes 
gestihtunge  —  B.  166  A:  ut  se  ostenderet  nosse  qua?  Dei  sunt. 

gefrignan.  learn  by  inquiry: 

Beow.  2695:  Da  ic  at  oearfe  gefragn  Seodcyninges  andlongne  eorl  ellen 
cySan. 

Gen.  2060:  Da  ic  neSan  gefr&gn  under  nihtscuwan  hceleS  to  hilde. 

Ex.  99:  Da  ic  on  morgen  gefragn  modes  rofan  hebban  herebyman  hludan 
stefnum. 

Dan.  1,  2,  3:  Gefrcegn  ic  Hebreos  eadge  lifgean  in  H.,  goldhord  dcelan,  cyning- 
dom  habban. 

Chr.  79:  Ne  we  sotSlice  sioylcne  gefrugnan  in  ferdagum  sefre  gelimpan. 

And.  1706:  Da  ic  ladan  gefragn  leoda  weorode  leofne  lareow  to  lidee 
stefnan. 

Jud.  8,  9:  Gefrcegcn  ic  '8a  Holofernus  winhatan  teyrcean  georne,  and  eallum 
wundrum  tSrymlic  girwan  up  swsesendo. 

Har.  161:  Da  ic  gongan  gefregn  gingran  setsomne  ealle  to  Galileam. 

gehatan,  promise: 

Bede  122.34:  geheht  hine  sylfne  deofolgildum  ui&sacan  =  99.25:  promisit  se, 
abrenuntiatis  idolis,  Christo  seruiturum.  —  lb.  316.29:  se  He  hine  gehatende  wees 
mid  us  eac  uninian  =  243.22:  qui  se  nobiscum  .  .  .  maTiere  pollicetur. —  lb. 
394.27:  ic  .  .  .  mec  gehet  wedlum  aelmessan  sellan  m  287.15:  promittens  .  .  .  me 
elimosynas  .  .  .  dare. 

gehyhtan  [-4-J,  hope: 

.£7/.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  557:  ic  to  softan  gehihte  me  atstandan. 

geliefan  [-e-,  -y-],  believe: 

Wcerf.  207.25:  gelyfaS  we  gewislice  &at  beon  he6ge  synne  7  mycele  ■  253  B: 
"Sxinquidnam  valde  grave  esse  credimus  etc.? 

gemetan,  mttt,  find: 
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And.  145:  Hie  .  .  .  gemetton  .  .  ,  haligne  hale  bidan  beadurofne.  —  lb. 
1062:  o65eet  he  gemette  be  mearcpatSe  standan  stnete  neah  stnpul  serenne. 

Bede  386.3:  gemaetton  we  .  .  .  nsenig  hyht  haelo  in  us  to  lafe  stondan 
^  282.5:  inuenimus  .  .  .  nullamque  spem  nobis  in  nobis  restore  salutis.  —  lb. 
398.19:  Dffis  biscopes  lif  .  .  .  ic  gemette  biscobwyrSe  beon=  289.12:  Uitam 
.  .  .  illius  .  .  .  episcopo  dignam  conperi. 

Boeth.  61.18:  he  hine  gemette  sittan  on  .  .  .  scridwaene  =  58.7:  Catullus 
licet  in  curuli  Noniurn  sedentem  struman  tamen  appellat. 

Greg.  415.23:  Sihhem  .  .  .  geniedde  .  .  .  Dinan,  $a  he  hie  gemette  swa 
wandrian.  Swa  deo"  se  diof ul  6"sst  mod  oaet  he  gemet  on  unnyttum  sorgum :  he 
hit  awiert  (tic!)  -  336.22:  Quam  Sichem  .  .  .  opprimit:  quia  videlicet  inven- 
lam  in  curia  exterioribus  diabolus  corrumpit. 

Chron.  124b,  982  C:  6a  gemette  he  .  .  .  mycele  fyrde  ctiman  up  of  sse. 

Wcerf.  99.23:  6a  gemette  he  hine  liUmn  in  anum  scraefe  =  B.  130  B:  eumque 
latere  in  specu  reperit. 

Bl.  Horn.  237.18:  hie  o'aer  gemetton  seofon  hyrdas  stondan. 

Pr.  Gu.  XX.  49:  6a  gemette  he  hine  hi  onian  on  6am  hale  his  cyrcan 
«  invenitque  eum  recumbentem  in  anguto  oratorii  suL 

Mart.  112.5:  6a  gemette  heo  sume  dtege  6ser  ute  standan  twegen  godes 
Seowas. 

/Elf.  Horn.  I.  502™ :  set  nextan  hine  gemette  standan  uppon  Cam  cnolle. 

/Elf.  L.  S.  XXXIII.  185:  gemette  hine  ...  on  eoroau  licgan. 

gemittan,  tneet,  find: 

Gen.  2426:  Hie  6a  set  burhgeate  beorn  gemitton  sylfne  sittan. 

Spirit  of  Men  46:  Nu  6u  cunnan  meaht,  gif  6u  6yslicne  5egn  gemittest  minian 
in  wicum. 

gemunan,  remember,  recall: 

Bede  322.19:  ic  gemonmec  .  .  .  beran  .  .  .  tSa  .  .  .  byrtienne  -  246.9:  me 
memini  .  .  .  pondera  portare. 

Wcerf.  281.9:  be  oon  eac  ic  geman  me  sylfne  secgan**  341  B1:  Unde  in 
Homiliis  quoque  Evangelii  jam  narrasse  me  memini.  —  /&.  283.1:  ic  gemune 
.  .  .  me  sylfne  secgan  -  344  B:  In  eisdem  quoque  Homiliis  rem  narrasse  me 
recolo. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  48in:  fortSi  gemunde  swioe  gedafenlice  6set  godcunde  gewrit, 
mannes  Sunu  standan  set  Godes  swiSran. 

getriewan  [-eo-],  trust,  hope: 

Bede  190.30:  ne  getreowe  me  onfoende  beon  =  153.14:  me  accepturum  esse 
confidam. 

gewitan,  perceive,  observe: 

A  nd.  802':  geweotan  6'a  6a  witigan  6ry  modige  mearcland  tredan. 

laeran,  teach: 

Bede  460.3:  bodedon  J  lardon  aenne  urittan  7  ane  xvyrcnesse  beon  on 
Drihtne-  326.27:  qui  unam  in  Domino  .  .  .  uoluntatem  atque  operationem 
dogmatizabant. 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  14.108*-  b:  God  us  UereS  foestan  and  selmessan 
8yllan  earmum  mannum. 

L.  11. 1:  leer  us  us  gebiddan  ■»  doce  nos  orare. 

onfindan,  find: 

Beow.  2842:  gif  he  wseccende  weard  onfunde  buon  on  beorge. 
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ongietan,  understand,  perceive: 

Beow.  1432:  bearhtm  angeaton,  guShorn  galan. 

Bede  178.32:  tSa  onget  he  hwadhumgu  ...  in  Caere  stowe  beon**  146.12: 
intellexit  aliguid  .  .  .  inesse.  —  lb.  266.27:  Gif  .  .  .  o'u  .  .  .  werod  ongete  ofer 
us  .  .  .  cuman  =  209.30:  Si  .  .  .  superuenire  coetus  cognouisti, 

Wcerf.  74.20:  swa  myccle  ma  he  ongcel  him  ongaen  standan  in  anum  lichaman 
tSaet  weorod  ■=  201  Bs:  contra  se  assistere  legionis  acieni  invenil.  —  lb.  130.6: 
swa  mycclum  swa  he  hine  sylfne  ma  ongcel  sefweardne  agyltan  beforan  .  .  . 
eagum  Benedictes  =  B.  160  A3:  quanto  se  cognovit  etiam  absentem  in  Benedict  i 
Patris  oculis  deliquisse.  —  lb.  139.14:  '5a  oe  ic  Se  ongcel  secgan  =  B.  139  C:  quae 
te  dizixse  cognovi. 

taligan,  consider,  account: 

Alex.  39*-  b :  Nu  ic  hwae'Sre  gehyhte  and  gelyfe  Saet  o'u  Sas  Sing  ongete  swa  o'u 
me  ne  talige  owiht  gelpan  and  secgan  be  'Ssare  micelnisse  ures  gewinnes  and  com  pes. 

tellan,  tell,  consider: 

Bede  82.4:  ne  teUaS  we  synne  weosan  gesinscipe  =  57.29:  Nee  haec  dicentes 
culpam  deputamus  esse  coniugium. 

wenan,1  hope: 

Bede  430.24:  Mid  tSy  ic  unc  wende  inngongende  beon  =  308.4:  in  cuius 
amoenitatem  loci  cum  MM  iniraturos  spcrarem. 

Wcerf.  181.25:  ne  ivene  ic  ne  oysne  wer  swa  mycclre  geearnunge  swa  swine 
beon  Sissere  worulde  man  =  220  B3:  nam  hunc  tanti  meriti  virum  .  .  .  esse 
non  suspicor. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  590b:  tSaet  $u  wenst  me  for  tintregum  "5e  geopenian  oa  god- 
cundan  gerynu. 

witan,  know: 

Ju.  92:  ftser  he  glaedmod  geonge  wiste  wic  weardian. 

Gu.  1312:  se  Se  his  mondryhten  life  bilidenne  last  weardian  wiste  wine  leofne. 

And.  183:  Dier  ic  seomian  wat  Sinne  sigebroSor. 

Rid.  50.1:  Ic  wat  eardfasstne  anne  standan  deafne  dumban. 

Wids.  102 :  hwjer  ic  under  swegle  selast  wisse  goldhrodene  cicen  giefe  bryttion. 

Bede  36.17:  Sonne  wile  Su  me  cristene  beon  <=  19.19:  Christinnum  iam  vie 
esse  .  .  .  cognosce.  —  lb.  408.21 :  Dara  cynna  monig  he  wiste  in  Germanie 
wesan  =  296.13:  quarum  in  Germania  plurimas  noueral  esse  nationes. 

Lcece.  105.32:  tSaer  o'u  wile  elenan  standan. 

5.  Verbs  of  Declaring:  — 

I  quote  all  the  examples  observed  by  me:  — 

cwetSan,  say,  declare: 

W(erf.  203.25:  hwaet  cweSe  wit  Sis  beonf  =  248  D:  Quidnam,  quaeso  te, 
hoc  esse  dicimusf 

foresecgan,  foretell,  predict: 

Bede  406.21:  Done  .  .  .  riim  wintra  hiene  habbende  beon,  he  .  .  .  forescegde 
-  294.23 :  quem  se  numerum  annorum  fuisse  habiturum  .  .  .  praedicere  solebat. 

ondettan,  confess,  declare: 

Bede  84.17:  aer  Son  Dauit  ondete  heo  fram  wiifum  claene  beon  =  59.16:  nisi 
prius  mundos  eos  Dauid  a  mulieribus  fateretur. 


■  Gorrell,  I.  c,  p.  386,  holda  that  in  Btatc.  933  we  hare  an  accusative  with  an  infinitive  after   wenan.  but. 
with  moat  translators  of  the  poem,  I  take  mt  to  be  dative. 
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secgan,  say,  relate: 

Bede  340.20,  22:  hire  ssegde  .  .  .  Hilde  ...  of  worulde  geleoran  7  .  . 
.  .  .  leohte  .  .  .  astigan  =  257.24,  27:  nuntiauit  matrem  .  .  .   Hild  .  . 
grasse  .  .  .  et  .  .  .  ascendisse. 

L.  24.23:  engla  gesihSe,  5a  secgaS  kine  lybban  -  qui  dicunt  eum  vivere. 

6.  Other  Verbs:  habban,  have,  and  todaelan,  divide: 

Mlj.  Horn.  II.  440m:  Seo  swuster  hi  wolde  habban  to  hire  bysegan. 

Oros.  46.16,  17,  concerning  which  see  Chapter  XII,  pp.  169  ff. 


IL    INFLECTED. 

Occasionally  we  seem  to  have  an  inflected  infinitive  as  the  quasi-predicate 
of  an  accusative  subject.  As  indicated  below,  some  of  the  examples  admit  of 
other  explanations;  but  a  few  of  them  seem  to  me  to  belong  here.  I  discuss 
the  cases  under  the  same  general  groups  as  I  did  the  uninflected  predicative 
infinitive.    The  examples  occur  in  the  prose  texts  only. 

Under  Verbs  of  Causing  we  have  don,  make,  cause,  and  its  compound,  gedon, 
make,  cause.  The  verbs  of  compelling  {geniedan,  neadian,  niedan,  etc.)  might 
be  put  here,  but  the  infinitive  after  them  seems  to  me  consecutive  rather  than 
predicative:  see  Chapter  XII.     I  give  all  the  examples  that  I  have  observed:  — 

don,  make,  on 

Bede  334.18':  heo  .  .  .  leornunge  .  .  .  gewreota  .  .  .  7  ,  .  .  weorcum  hire 
underSeodde  dyde  to  bigongenne  -  254.18:  Tantum  lectioni  .  .  .  scripturarum 
suos  uacare  subditos,  tantum  operibus  iustitiae  se  exercere  faciebal. 

Greg.  357.5:  Swa  hwa  swa  urum  wordum  &  gewritum  hieran  nylle,  do  hit 
mon  us  to  witanne  -  276.10:  Si  quis  non  obedit  verbo  nostra  per  epistolam, 
hunc  notate  (or  final?  see  Oros.  126.131  under  gedon  below). 

Chron.  257m,  1127  E":  se  ilce  Heanri  dide  Gone  king  to  understandene  Saet 
he  haefde  laeten  his  abbotrice.  —  lb.  259',  1128  E:  He  dide  ftone  king  to  under- 
standen  (sic!)  tSaet  he  wolde  .  .  .  forlaeten  Sone  minstre. 

gedon,  make,  cause: 

Oros.  126.31:  Genoh  sweotollice  us  gedyde  nu  to  witanne  Alexander  hwelce 
?Sa  hseSnan  godas  sindon  to  weorSianne,  tSset  etc.  =  0.  [Or  is  us  dative, 
as  is  claimed  by  Matzner,  I.  c,  Ill,  p.  12,  who  compares  the  New  High 
German  Ick  thue  Dir  zu  wissent  The  examples  of  the  infinitive  after  don  given 
above  argue  for  the  accusative  and  the  predicative  infinitive,,  but  the  follow- 
ing example  from  Cato  10  argues  for  the  dative  and  the  final  infinitive:  Donne 
tSu  eald  sie  and  manegra  ealdra  cwidas  and  lara  geaxod  haebbe,  gedo  hie  Bonne 
Sam  geongum  to  witanne.  Likewise,  the  following  passage  from  Otfrid  argues 
for  the  dative  and  the  final  infinitive:  I,  17,  48:  duet  ouh  thanne  tz  mir  zi 
wizzanne.  See  Chapter  XVI,  section  x,  and  cf.  Wulfing,2 1,  c,  II,  p.  209;  De 
Reul,  I.  c,  p.  131;  and  Kenyon,  I.  c,  p.  103.] 


Verbs  of  Mental  Perception:  — 

findan,  find. 
gereccan,  direct. 

The  examples  in  full  follow:  — 
findan,  find: 


leran,  teach. 
(scan,  teach. 
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/Elf.  L.  S.  XXXI.  980:  Da  comon  his  geferan  and  fundon  hine  licgenne 
(sic!)  on  blodigum  limum  and  tobeatenum  licbaman. 

gereccan,  direct: 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  76:  god  .  .  .  us  gerecce  6a  weorc  to  begangenne  tSe 
him  licige  (or  final?). 

Iseran,  teach: 

Bede  100.28:  Saet  he  Cristes  geoc  bere  7  eow  lore  to  beorenne  -  83.1:  quia 
iugum  Christi  et  ipse  portet,  et  uobis  portandum  offerat  (or  final?). —  lb. 
226.27:  he  .  .  .  heo  Icerde  to  healdanne  regollices  liifes  fieodscipe  ■  173.11:  dis- 
ciplinam  uitae  regularis  .  .  .  custodiri  docuit. —  lb.  472.6:  tSara  Singa,  Se 
he  oSre  kerde  to  donne,  he  sylfa  wses  se  wilsumesta  fytgend  7  lsestend  «  346.27: 
et  eorum,  quae  agenda  docebat,  erat  exsecutor  deuotissimus  (or  final  ?) . 

Bl.  Horn.  131.32:  To  eow  cymeS  Halig  frofre  Gast,  .  .  .  se  eow  ealle  Sing 
leered  to  donne. 

tsecan,  teach: 

Boeth.  149.21:  tcec  me  Sinne  willau  to  wyrcenne  -  0  (or  final?). 

Hept.:  Pref.  to  Gen.  24.19:  Crist  .  .  .  and  his  apostolas  us  tahton  segfter 
to  heaUenne.  —  Cf.  Zeitlin,1  I.  c,  p.  50. 

Of  Verbs  of  Declaring  only  one  word  is  found  in  this  construction,  foresecgan, 
foretell,  predict,  in  Wxrf.  10.22:  Hu  Bonefattus  forescede  to  sweltenne  Cone 
cimbalgliwere  -  0;  which  is  repeated  on  p.  61.20  =  192  C:  0. 

Once,  in  Luke  1.73,  we  have  an  inflected  infinitive  with  accusative  subject, 
and  the  infinitive  phrase  is  in  apposition  to  a  noun:  he  alysde  us  of  urum  feon- 
dum  .  .  .,  mildheortnesse  to  wyrcenne  mid  urum  fsederum,  and  gemunan 
(aic!)  his  halegan  cytmesse:  hyne  us  to  syllenne  Sone  aS  Se  he  urum  fader  Abra- 
hame  swor  =  Sicut  locutus  est  per  os  sanctorum  .  .  .  prophetarum  ejus: 
salutem  ex  inimicis  nostris  ...  ad  faciendam  misericordiam  cum  patribus 
nostris,  et  memorari  testamenti  sui  sancti:  jusjurandum  quod  juravit  ad  Abra- 
ham patrem  nostrum,  daturum  se  nobis.  The  inflected  infinitive  is  evidently 
caused  by  the  future  of  the  Latin,  daturum,  and  is  used  to  denote  futurity. 

Note.  —  Other  Supposed  Example*  of  the  Inflected  Infinitive  Vied  Predicatively  have  been 
suggested.  M&tzner,  I.  c,  III,  p.  31,  apparently  would  put  here  Pr.  Ps.  34.13  (gebigde  min 
mod  tofaetenne  -  humiliabam  injejunio  animam  meam)  and  &\f.  Horn.  I.  114'  (tfet  se  .  .  . 
God  nsenne  mann  ne  neadaS  to  tyngigenne),  but  1  have  put  both  under  the  consecutive  use. 
Stoffel,  I.  0.,  p.  53,  thinks  that  in  Mat.  17.4  (god  ya  us  hur  to  beonne  -  bonum  est  not  hie  esse) 
we  have  an  accusative  with  a  predicative  inflected  infinitive,  but  to  me  it  seems  more  probable 
that  us  is  a  dative  and  that  the  infinitive  is  subjective:  see  Chapter  I,  p.  12  above;  and  cf. 
De  Reul,  I.  r,  pp.  136-137;  Zeitlin,1  (.  c,  p.  115.  It  may  be  that  in  Mat.  8.21'  we  have  an 
accusative  with  a  predicative  inflected  infinitive  after  aliefan,  but  I  believe  that  the  pronoun 
is  dative  and  that  the  infinitive  is  objective:  see  p.  46  above. 

Differentiation  of  the  Two  Infinitives. 

The  foregoing  statistics  make  clear  that  the  predicative  infinitive  with 
accusative  subject  is  normally  uninflected  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Of  the  possible 
examples  of  the  inflected  infinitive  used  predicatively  above  given,  several,  as 
there  indicated,  may  be  considered  final  rather  than  predicative  in  sense; 
several  (after  kerari)  are  in  translation  of  a  Latin  gerund  or  gerundive;  several 
occur  after  a  verb  {tcecan)  denoting  tendency,  with  which  we  should  expect  the 
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inflected  infinitive;  two  (after  foresecgan)  are  probably  due  to  the  desire  to 
denote  futurity,  as  one  other  {Luke  1.731,  translating  a  Latin  future  participle) 
undoubtedly  is,  for,  as  ,-Elfric,  L  c,  246,  tells  us,  the  denotation  of  futurity  is 
one  function  of  the  inflected  infinitive.  The  clearest  cases  occur  in  the  later 
Chronicle  and  in  iElfric,  by  which  time  the  distinction  between  the  two  infini- 
tives had  begun  to  break  down  appreciably. 

B.    THE   PASSIVE   INFINITIVE. 

The  passive  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  as  object  of  active  verbs  is 
very  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon,  only  about  52  examples  having  been  found.  It  is 
almost  unknown  in  the  poems,  only  two  examples  having  been  found  (with 
Wan:  see  below). 


Verbs  of  Commanding:  — 

bebeodan,  command, 
biddan,  requwi. 


hatan,  command. 


The  examples  in  full  are:  — 

bebeodan,  command: 

Bede  14.13:  bebead  deofolgyld  been  toworpene  =  0.  —  172.9:  bebead  o"a±t 
feowertiglice  fasten  healdcn  beon=  142.8b:  ieunium  xl  dierum  obseruari  .  .  . 
pracc<i>it. 

biddan,  request: 

Bede  38.31:  bced  .  .  .  Albanus  fram  Gode  him  under  seald  been  to  sumre 
his  Senunge  =  21.1:  Albanus  dart  sibi  a  Deo  aquam  rogavit. 

hatan,  command: 

Bede  18.2:  mid  .  .  .  gewritum  7  staefcraftum  hi  georne  hei  beon  gelcerede 
=  204.11:  coeperinl  studiis  imbui. 

Wosrf.  194.18:  tSa  het  he  Sysne  biscop  beon  gelatded  to  tSaere  stowe  =  237  Bl: 
hunc  .  .  .  jussit  deduct. 


Verbs  of  Causing  and  Permitting:  — 


don,  make,  cause. 
tarlatan,  allow. 


laetan,  allow. 


The  examples  in  full  are:  — 

don,  make,  cause: 

Wulf.  196.2:  sw  he  deS  on  lytelre  hwile  beon  ungemetlice  .  .  .  astyrode. 

forlsetan,  allow: 

Bl.  Horn.  33.11:  se  hine  sylfne  forlet  from  deofles  leomum  &  from  yflum 
mannum  beon  on  rode  ahangenne. 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  18.237:  oa  ne  forlet  Saere  lyfte  smyltnes  [amig  Sing] 
wesan  gederede* 

laetan,  allow: 

Gen.  2194:  Ne  lozt  ftu  tfin  ferhS  wesan  sorgum  ascded. 

Gu.  1235:  nelle  ic  lotion  Se  sefre  unrotne  aefter  ealdorlege  meBne  modseocne 
minre  geweorSan  soden  sorgwaelmum. 

Warf.  294.6:  his  gecorenan,  Sa  Bonne  hwsBore  he  ne  loeteS  na  beon  forholene 
aefter  deatSe  =  356  A2:  quos  non  .  .  .  patitur  celari. 
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.FAf.  L.  S.  250.215:  lat  me  beon  geteald  to  heora  getele.  —  /b.  XXX.  443: 
Uxt  hi  beon  her  atgaedere  gelede. 

Mk.  7.27a:  Lcet  serust  6a  beam  beon  gefylled  ■  Sine  prius  saturari  filios. 
Laxe.  101.12:  bewreoh  ISaet  wif  wel  7  lcet  beon  swa  beclcemed  lange  tide. 


Verbs  of  Sense  Perception:  — 

gefelan,  /irf,  perceive-. 
gehieran,  hear. 


geseon,  see. 


Typical  examples  are:  — 

gefelan,  feel,  perceive: 

Bede  378.24:6a  gefeHe  he  his  lickoman  .  .  .  geslcegene  beon  =  278. 14: 
sensit  dimiduim  corporis  .  .  .  langore  depressam. 

gehieran  '  [-e-,  -y-],  hear: 

Bede  310.4:  gehyrde  Theodor  6one  geleafan  .  .  .  gedrefde  {sic!)  beon 
■  238.28:  audiens  Theodorus  faiem  .  .  .  multum  esse  turbalam. 

Chad.  112:  6a  geherde  he  .  .  .  cone  ilcan  blisse  song  upp  astigan  7  By  wege 
6e  he  com  to  hefonum  beon  gecerredne  mid  .  .  .  swetnisse. 

geseon,  see: 

Bede  24.4:  geseah  him  frani  deoflum  tobrohie  beon  o'a  boc=>  311.1:  oblatum 
sibi  a  daemon ibufl  codicem  .  .  .  uiderit. —  lb.  34.17:  mid  6y  Be  he  hine  6a 
geseah  on  .  .  .  gebedum  /  waeecum  .  .  .  beon  abysgadne  =  18.16:  quern  dum 
orationibus  .  .  .  studwe  conspicerel. —  lb.  80.33:  so  6e  hine  geeiiS  heftgadne 
beon  =  57.23:  qui  se  grauari  .  .  .  uidet.  —  lb.  340.12:  6a  geseah  heo  .  .  . 
'•  .  .  .  to  heofonum  up  borenne  (sic!)  beon=  257.16:  uidit  animam  .  .  . 
ad  caelum  /em. 

Wcerf.  171.22:  6a  geseah  he  Germanes  sawle  .  .  .  fram  senglum  beon  borne 
in  6one  heofon  [MS.  H.:  6a  geseah  he  englas  ferian  etc.]  =  B.  198  Bs:  yieW 
Germani  .  ,  .  animam  ...  in  caelum  ferri. 


Verbs  of  Mental  Perception :  — 

geleornian.  learn. 
geliefan,  believe. 
gemetan,  meet,  find. 


gemunan,  remember. 
ongietan,  understand. 
tweogian,  doubt. 


The  examples  in  full  are:  — 

geleornian,2  learn: 

Bede  90.16:  edneowade  .  .  .  6a  cirican,  Se  he  ser  geara  geo  geleornade 
ealde  Romanisce  weorce  geworhte  beon  -  70.13:  ecclesiam,  guam  .  .  .  opere 
=  faclatn  fuisse  didicerat. 

geliefan,  believe: 

Bede  208.1:  6a  cerisle  he  gelyfde  on  anum  6ara  restedaga  beon  gewordene 
=  162.10:  re8urrectionis,  guam  una  sabbati  factam  .  .  .  credebai. 

gemetan,  find: 

Bede  354.17:  ncmigne  .  .  .  ic  gemelte  .  .  ,  abisgodne  beon  =  265.10:  nemi- 
nem  .  .  .  occupatum  repperi. 

Weerf.  68.24:  6a  gemette  heo  hire  hwceie  ealne  beon  neah  gedoeledne  fram  hire 


'  Of.  Gorrfll.  1.  c,  p.  401. 

'  Cf.  Gorretl.  /.  c.  p.  403.     In  Bede  404.21,  cit«d  by  Dr.  Gorrell  ai  havinc  as  accusative  and  active  infini- 
iivi'.  I  take  tbe  infinitive  to  be  objective. 
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.  .  .  suna  b'earfenduni  raannum  =  197  B1:  pene  omne  triticum  .  .  .  invenit  a 
filio  suo  praperibin  expensum. 

gemunan,  remember: 

Bede  440.24,  25,  26:  b"aet  we  gemundon  Saette  usse  dcede  J  usse  geSohtas  .  .  . 
in  idelnesse  toflowenne,  ah  .  .  .  gehaldene  beon  7  us  .  .  .  aUeowde  beon  «= 
313.11,  12,  13:  ut  meminerimus  facta  et  cogitaiiones  nostras  non  in  uentum 
diffluere,  sed  .  .  .  seruari;  et  .  .  .  nobis  ostendenda. 

ongietan,  understand: 

Bede  330.16:  feola  ofierra  gescrepa  7  gesynta  ...  he  oncneow  7  ongeat 
heofonlice  him  forgifen  weosan  =  252.3:  alia  .  .  .  fuisse  donata  intellexit.  —  lb. 
340.14:  Da  onget  heo  .  .  .  ceteawed  weosan,  Saette  heo  geseah  -  257.19:  intellexit 
.  .  .  ostensum  sibi  esse  quod  uiderat. 

/Elf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  485:  Da  ic  o*as  stemne  gehyrde  and  for  minum  Singum 
ongeat  beon  geclypode,  ic  wepende  sprsec. 

tweogian  [twygian], •'  doubt: 

Bede  190.22*-  b:  Ne  twygeo  ic  .  .  .  mec  .  .  .  geloed  beon  7  . .  .  underSeoded 
.  .  .  ne  beon  -  153.5,  6:  nee  dubito  .  .  .  me  .  .  .  rapiendum  ac  .  .  .  sub- 
dendum  esse. 


Verbs  of  Inclination  and  of  Will:  — 


gefeon,  rejoice. 
geomriftn,  lament. 


wiilan,  desire. 


The  examples  hi  full  are:  — 

gefeon,  rejoice: 

Bede  470.24,  25:  7  hi  swa  swa  niwe  discipulhada  Saes  eadegestan  ealdres 
ttara  apostola  See.  Petres  underSeodde  beon  7  mid  his  mundbyrde  gescylde  7 
(sic!)  eall  seo  oeod  geriht  gefeah  7  blissade  -  346.12'- b:  et  quasi  nouo  se 
discipulatui  .  .  .  Petri  subditam,  eiusque  tutandam  patrocinio  gens  correcta 
gaudebat. 

geomrian.  lament: 

Bede  88.15:  geomraS  hine  swa  gebunde tine  beon  =  61.23:  ligatum  se  uehemen- 
ter  ingemiscat. 

willan,  desire: 

Bede  322.21:  ic  gelyfo,  tJostte  me  .  .  .  seo  .  .  .  arfaestnis  wolde  mec 
gehefigade  beon  -  246,10:  credo,  quod  .  .  .  me  ,  .  .  pietas  .  .  .  uoluit  grauari. 


Verbs  of  Declaring:  — 

cweSan,  say. 


secgan,  say. 


The  examples  in  full  are:  — 

Bede  64.24:  naenig  .  .  .  owiht  his  beon  onsundrad  cwa>3  =  49.1:  nullus  .  .  . 
aliquid  suutn  esse  dicebat. 

Bede  398.15:  Nis  Saet  wundor  to  forswugianne,  Cset  Herebald  saegde  from 
him  ge  dmt  eac  swylce  geworden  beon  in  him  selfum  =-  289.7:  Heribald  in  se 
ipso  ab  eo  factum  solet  narrare  miraculum. 

We  find,  too,  what  may  be  considered  an  elliptical  passive  infinitive  with 
accusative  subject,  made  up  of  an  accusative  noun  and  of  a  past  participle 


>  Cl,  Oonvil  I.  c.  p.  399. 


>  Cl.  GorwU.  I.  e„  p.  394. 
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after  an  active  transitive  verb;  and  the  infinitive  (beon  or  wesan)  is  under- 
stood, or,  at  least,  it  may  be  considered  as  being  understood.  Since  in  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  instances  the  supplying  of  the  infinitive  is  a  matter  of  taste 
rather  than  of  necessity,  I  cite  only  a  few  examples,  after  the  different  groups 
of  verbs:  — 

Verbs  of  Sense  Perception:  — 

gehieran,  hear: 

El.  957:  Sefa  wsss  Se  glaedra,  Sees  be  heo  gekyrde  bone  hellesceaSan  ofer- 
swiSedne. 

hieran,  hear: 

And.  361:  Mhe  ic  ne  gehyrde  Son  cymlicor  ceol  gehladenne  heahgestreonum. 

Verbs  of  Mental  Perception:  — 

findan,  find: 

Rid.  44.7:  hy  gesunde  set  ham  findaS  witode  him  unste  and  blisse. 

gearian,  learn  by  inquiry: 

Bl.  Horn.  107.28:  we  .  .  .  geaxiaS  .  .  .  deaSas  geond  beodland  to  mannum 
cumene. 

gefrignan,  learn  by  inquiry: 

Gu.  1335:  se  selesta  .  .  .  bara  Se  we  on  Engle  aefre  gefrunen  acennedne 
burh  cildes  had  gumena  cynnes. 

geliefan,  believe: 

Chr.  120:  Nu  we  hyhtfulle  hajlo  gelyfaS  burh  baet  Word  Godes  weorodum 
brungen. 

getacnian,  signify: 

Mart.  104.10:  mid  by  he  getacnode  Crist  cumenne  in  Caere  ctaenan  fsemnan 
innob. 

ongietan,  understand: 

Greg.  211.3'-  b:  Da  fortruwodnesse  &  oa  anunlnesse  an  Corinctheum  Paulus 
ongeat  suioe  wiberweardne  wiS  bine,  &  betweoh  him  selfum  suibe  aSundene  & 
upaha'fene  -  158.6:  Unde  cum  proterve  Paulus  Corinthios  adversum  se  invicem 
videret  inflatos.  —  lb.  211.22:  gif  we  kiccet  ongietaS  on  Mm  ungesceadwislices 
gedoon  =  158.24:  Et  si  qua  ab  eis  inordinate  gesta  sunt,  non  jam  tamquam 
perpetrata  corripimus.  —  lb.  295.24,  25:  Sonne  hie  ongietaS  hwelcne  mormon 
gemencedne  mid  irre  &  mid  hatheortnesse  onbartiedne  =»  224.6:  cum  per  abrupt  a 
furoris  mentem  cujuspiam  Jerri  conspicit. 

Ps.  61.11b:  aene  ic  god  spraecan  gearuwe  gehyrde  and  bset  treowe  ongeat 
tidum  gemeldad. 

witan,  know: 

Gen.  42*-  b,  43 :  Da  he  hit  geare  wiste  synnihte  bescald,  susle  geinnod,  geond- 
folen  fyre. 

Gu.  1327:  wat  his  sincgiefan  holdne  biheledne. 

And.  942,  913:  Wat  ic  Malheus  burh  msenra  hand  hrinen  heorudolgum, 
heafodmagan  searonettum  beseted. 

Bl.  Horn.  81.34:  we  witon  eall  Sis  bus  geworden,  —  lb.  85.34:  baet  bu 
wistest  Crist  on  rode  ahangenne. 

Verbs  of  Declaring:  — 

bodian,  announce: 

Wcrrf.  250.3 :  se  bodode  me  bone  ylcan  wer  forSferedne  =  305  B :  quia  eumdem 
virum  obisse  nuntiavit. 
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It  should  he  added  that  by  some  it  is  claimed  that  this  predicative  use  of  the 
participle  (and,  also,  of  the  adjective  and  of  the  noun)  had  much  to  do  with 
the  origin  of  the  predicative  infinitive  with  accusative  subject,  —  a  claim  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  XIV,  section  viii. 

AS  SUBJECT. 
A.    THE   ACTIVE   INFINITIVE. 

That  the  accusative  with  an  infinitive  is  used,  though  very  rarehy,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  an  impersonal  verb  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  admitted  by  Erckmann,  I.  c,  p.  6; 
by  Matzncr,  /.  c,  III,  p.  22;  by  De  Reul,  I.  c,  p.  135;  and  by  Stoffel,  I.  C,  p.  52. 
And  what  seems  to  me  a  clear  example  of  the  passive  infinitive  so  used  in 
Anglo-Saxon  (Bede  338.1 1"* b),  is  given  by  Matzner,  and  is  copied  by  Dr. 
Stoffel.  But,  in  his  recent  The  Accusative  uith  Infinitive,  p.  167,  Dr.  Zeitlin 
denies  the  existence  of  this  construction  in  Anglo-Saxon:  *'  The  use  of  a  sub- 
stantive with  infinitive  as  the  subject  of  a  neuter  or  impersonal  verb  ...  is 
not  found  at  all  in  Old  English  [=  Anglo-Saxon]."  Below  I  give  all  the  clearer 
examples  that  I  have  observed  of  this  construction,  with  both  active  and 
passive  infinitive.  Although,  as  indicated,  some  of  the  examples  are  doubt- 
ful, and  although  the  total  number  of  clear  examples  is  not  large,  it  is  suffi- 
cient, I  believe,  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  idium  in  Anglo-Saxon.  As  is 
evident  from  my  examples,  the  use  of  this  idiom  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Latin  originals. 

gebyrian,  befitting: 

Goxp.:  —  Mat.  17.10:  Hwaet  secgeao"  5a  boceras  Baet  gebyrige  B  ■man 

Hdiamt  =  Quid  ergo  scribse  dicunt  quod  Eliam  oporteat  priraum  venire.  —  Mk. 
8.3 lb- e:  Da  ongan  he  hi  lseran  6a?t  marines  Sunu  gebyreS  fela  Binga  Solmn,  and 
I  nun  aworpen  fram  ealdormaunurn  .  .  .  and  beon  ofslegen,  and  .  .  .  arisan 
=»  Et  ccepit  docere  eos  quoniam  oportet  Fthum  huminis  pad  multa,  et  reprobari 
a  senioribus  .  .  .  et  occidi;  et  .  .  .  resurgere.  —  L.  13.33:  Deuh  hwaeBere  me 
gebyreS  to  daeg  and  to  morgen  and  By  fiefteran  daege  gan  -  Verumtamen  oportet 
me  holdie  et  eras  et  sequcnti  die  ambulare  (or  is  me  dative  and  gan  subjective?). 
L.  24.46'-  b :  Bus  gebyrede  Crist  ftolian,  and  By  Briddan  da?ge  of  deaBe  avisan  - 
sic  oporkbat  Christum  pati,  et  resurgere  a  mortuis  tertia  die.  [In  his  1893  edi- 
tion of  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Professor  J.  W.  Bright  has, 
in  24.46,  Criste,  dative,  instead  of  Crist,  accusative.  Three  manuscripts  have 
the  accusative,  while  only  one  has  the  dative  here.] 

gedafenian,  befitting: 

Mat.  3.15:  Bus  unc  gedafenaS  ealle  rihtwisnesse  gefyttan  =  sic  enim  decet  nos 
implere  omnem  justitiam  (or  is  unc  dative  and  gefyllan  subjective?). 

Possible,  but  not  probable,  examples  of  the  active  infinitive  with  accusative, 
as  subject  of  a  finite  verb  (impersonal),  are  found  in  the  following  passages,  the 
infinitives  in  which  seem  to  me  rather  subjective  than  predicative,  and  have 
accordingly  been  put  in  Chapter  I,  pp.  15, 16,  and  17:  after  gebyrian,  Mat.  18.33, 
L.  11.42*,  12.12;  after  gedafenian,  Bede  342.18;  L.  4.43;  after  lician,  Bede 
276.12.    See,  too,  p.  73  above,  the  comment  on  healdan. 

Once  we  have  the  inflected  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  as  subject  of 
a  passive  verb,  in  the  Chronicle  252b,  1123  Ec:  B«t  was  forBan  B«t  hit  wees  don 
Bone  pape  to  understanden  (sic!)  B«t  he  htefde  etc. 
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B.    THE   PASSIVE   INFINITIVE. 

The  passive  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  as  subject  of  an  active  verb 
is  found  a  few  times  (7  in  all)  with  the  following  verbs:  — 

gebyrian,  befitting: 

Gosp.:  Mk.  8.311, ",  already  quoted  on  p.  124  above  under  Mk.  8.31b-  •. — 
Mk.  13.10:  And  on  ealle  Seoda  aerest  gebyraS  beon  tSset  godspet  gebodud  =  Et 
in  omnes  gentes  primura  oporiet  pradicari  evangelium.  —  L.  24.47:  Sus  gebyrede 
Crist  oolian,  and  oy  'Sriddan  daege  of  deaSe  arisan;  and  beon  bodud  on  his 
naman  dcedbole  and  synna  forgyfenesse  on  ealle  Seoda  =  sic  oportebat  Christum 
pati,  et  resurgere  a  mortuia  tertia  die;  et  prcedicari  in  nomine  ejus  peenitentiam, 
et  remi&sionent  peccatorum  in  omnes  gentes. 

gedafenian,  befitting: 

Bede  294,11:  ftaette  swelces  modes  wer  ma  gedqfonade  beon  to  biscope 
gehalgad,  tSonne  cyning  wsere  =  225.24 :  quia  talis  animi  uirum  episcopum  magis 
quam  regem  ordinari  deceret. 

lician,  be  pleasing: 

Berfe338.il*-  b:  tSa  Wcede  Sam  , .  .  foreseonde  .  . .  oa  .  .  .  sawle  . . .  ademde  j 
asodene  beon  =  256.14:  placuit  .  .  .  prouisori  .  .  .  animam  .  .  .  examinari. 

Once  we  have  a  passive  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  as  subject  of  a 
passive  verb,  in  Bede  70.32:  $y  toes  on  him  gesegen  sy  ?Sa  Sing  onwrecen  beon, 
in  tSsem  heo  Surh  unwisnesse  gesyngodon  ser  fulwihtes  bseoe  =  51.24:  ne  in  eis 
ilia  idcisci  uideantur,  in  qui  bus  se  per  ignorantiam  ante  lauacrum  baptismatis 
adstrinxerunt. 

For  the  predicative  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  in  the  other  Germanic 
languages,  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  viii. 

Occasionally  in  Early  West  Saxon  and  frequently  in  Late  West  Saxon,  the 
predicative  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  is  supplanted  by  the  predicative 
present  participle  with  accusative  subject,  and  /  heard  her  sing  becomes  / 
heard  her  singing,  —  a  topic  discussed  in  Chapter  XV. 

NOTES. 

1.  Ambiguous  Infinitives.  —  It  may  be  that,  in  Mat.  8.21b  (Drihten,  alyfe  me  tercst  to 
farenne  and  bebyrigean  minne  fseder  -  Domine,  permitte  me  primum  ire,  et  sepelire  patrem 
tiiitum)  and  in  Luke  9.59  (alyf  me  leryst  bebyrigean  minne  fajder  -  permitte  mihi  primum  iro, 
et  sepelire  patrem  meura),  we  have  an  accusative  and  predicative  infinitive,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  we  have  rather  a  dative  (me)  and  an  objective  infinitive,  for  in  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  we  have  aliefan  followed  by  an  infinitive  plus  a  pronoun  whose  case  is  cer- 
tain, in  JilJ.  L.  S.  102.227  (dam  alyfde  se  caaere  faeora  cristendom  to  healdennc),  we  have  the 
dative  case.  —  Me  and  an  infinitive  occur  after  ot  her  verbs,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  clear  whether 
the  accusative  or  the  dative  is  intended  from  the  construction  of  the  verb  with  other  pro- 
nouns or  with  nouns. 

2.  Future  Active  Infinitive.  —  We  have  a  kind  of  future  infinitive  active  in  the  following: 
Bede  40(5.21 :  Done  .  .  .  riim  wintra  hiene  funbbende  beon,  he  .  .  .  forenagde  -  294.23:  *e 
numerum  annorum  fuisse  habiturum  .  .  .  pradicere  solebat;  ib.  190.30:  ne  getreowe  me 
onjoende  beon  -  153.14:  me  accepturum  esse  confidam;  ib.  430.24:  Mid  oy  ic  unc  wende  inngon- 
gende  beon  -  308.4:  in  cuius  amocnitatem  loci  cum  nos  intraturos  sperarem, 

3.  Alternation  of  Participle  and  Infinitive.  —  Occasionally  we  find  the  predicative  present 
participle  alternating  with  the  predicative  infinitive  active,  as  in:  Bened.  25.20:  oyhes  oe 
God  on  senigne  timan  us  geseo  bugende  to  yfele  and  to  nahte  gehweorfan  -50.17:  ne  noe 
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declinantes  in  malo,  et  inutile*  factos  aliqua  hora  aspiciat  Deus;  £1.  Horn.  177.15*' b:  moo 
geseah  kins  blinde  ontyhtende,  &,  hreofe  cltrnsian. 

4.  An  Infinitive  Phrase  Introduced  by  "  Dal."  —  Occasionally  in  the  Blickling  Homilies 
we  have  the  infinitive  phrase  introduced  by  the  conjunction  Scrl:  217.21:  Da  be  5a  Sanetun 
Martinus  Saet  gcseah,  Sat  5a  oSre  broSor  ealle  swa  unrote  ymb  o"a»t  lie  utan  standan  {tic!),  be 
(tie!)  weop  he  &  eode  into  him;  45.19:  gif  he  ne  geSafaS  Sat  Godes  folc  heora  lif  on  woh 
lybban  (or  subjunctive?);  in  Bede:  440.24,  25:  Saet  we  gemundon  Satte  usse  dade  y  usee 
geSohtae  .  .  .  in  idelnease  tofiowenne,  ah  .  .  .  gehaldene  beon  =313.11,  12:  ut  meminerimus 
facta  et  cogitationes  nostras  non  in  uentum  diffluere,  Bed  .  .  .  seruari;  and  in  jElfrica's  Lives 
of  Saints:  108.323,  324 :  GeSafa  Sat  rain  modor  me  gespraam  and  eume  Creo  niht  on  minurn 
raede  beon.    Cf .  Note  5  to  Chapter  IV. 

5.  Inflected  Infinitive  without  "  To."  —  An  inflected  infinitive  without  to  is  found  in  £lf. 
L.  S.  XXXI.  980,  quoted  on  p.  119  above. 

6.  The  Accusative  Subject  of  the  Passive  Infinitive  Is  to  Be  Supplied  in  Warf.  337.20"- b: 
Bwa  5u  sylf  gelomlice  gehyrdest  mid  me  beon  sad  7  reht  be  sumum  halgum  were  -  405  C  : 
sicut  narrari  de  quodam  sancto  viro  mecum  frequenter  audisti;  or  one  may  prefer  to  consider 
the  infinitive  as  merely  objective. 

7.  The  Infinitive  "  Beon  "  or  "  Wesan  "  May  Be  Supplied  in  such  sentences  as  the  fol- 
lowing, but  this  is  not  necessary:  Greg.  291.21,22:  buton  oaet  he  ongeat  Titum  hwene 
monSwjBrran  &  gebyldigran  ftonne  he  sceolde,  &  Timotheus  {sic!)  he  ongeat  hatheortran 
Sonne  he  sceolde  -  220.22:  nisi  quod  mansuetioris  spirit  us  Titum,  et  paulo  f  erven  tioria 
vidit  esse  Timotheum. 

8.  Position  of  the  Accusative  Subject.  —  Normally  the  accusative  subject  precedes  its 
predicative  infinitive,  but  occasionally  it  follows  the  infinitive,  in  both  objective  and  sub- 
jective phrases,  as  in  the  following  passages,  quoted  on  the  pages  indicated:  Gen.  438*  and 
1439,  p.  ill;  £\f.  L.  S.  18.147,  p.  112;  Beow.  786  and  787,  p.  113;  Oros.  162.6,  7,  p.  114; 
Warf.  74.20,  p.  117;  Mat.  17.10,  p.  124;  etc. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   PREDICATIVE  INFINITIVE  WITH  DATIVE  SUBJECT. 

The  first  to  suggest  that  in  the  Germanic  languages,  specifically  in  Gothic, 
there  occurs  after  an  impersonal  verb  (ivairpan)  a  dative  with  predicative  in- 
finitive substantially  identical  with  the  well-known  accusative  with  predicative 
infinitive,  was  Jacob  Grimm,  who,  in  his  Deutsche  Grammatik,  IV,  p.  131,  cited 
the  following  as  an  example  in  Gothic:  Mark  2.  23:  jah  warp  pairhgaggan 

imma  pairh  atlSK  =  Kui  iyivvro  irapairapf\'t<r6ai  avritv  .   .  .  Bia  rwv  rnrop'tptav.      To  me 

the  infinitive  here  seems  subjective,  not  predicative,  and  the  dative  seems 
governed  by  the  finite  verb,  not  to  be  the  subject  of  the  infinitive;  but  not  so 
to  Grimm:  "  Auf  warp  beziehen  mag  ich  den  Dat.  nicht  (etwa  in  dem  Sinn:  es 
;iah,  begegnete  ihm,  dass),  dann  wiirde  er  unraittelbar  daneben  stehen." 
Further  discussion  of  this  locution  in  Gothic  is  deferred  to  Chapter  XVI, 
section  ix;  and  the  example  is  quoted  here  im-rely  to  define  the  idiom  under 
discussion  and,  incidentally,  to  give  a  bit  of  its  earliest  history. 

For  the  moment  accepting  Grimm's  theory,  have  we  such  a  dative-with- 
infinitive  construction  in  Anglo-»Saxon?  True,  Grimm  says  that  not  a  trace 
of  the  idiom  occurs  in  any  other  Germanic  language  besides  Gothic:  "  In 
keinem  andern  deutschen  Dialect  die  Spur  einer  solchen  Construction,  wie  sie 
auch  im  Goth,  nur  nach  warp  vorkommt."  *  But  I  cannot  see  that  the  dative 
with  infinitive  in  the  following  examples  differs  essentially  from  that  in  the 
Gothic  sentence  above  quoted :  — 

(1)  Uninfected: 

Gosp.:  Mk.  9.47:  betere  Se  is  mid  anum  eagan  gan  on  Godes  rice-  9.46: 
bonum  est  tibi  luscum  introire  in  regnum  Dei.  —  L,  12.12:  Halig  Gast  eow 
laerB  on  Caere  tide  5a  Bing  Be  eow  specan  gebyraS  -  Spiritus  enim  sanctus  docebit 
vos  in  ipsa  hora  quid  oporteat  vos  dicere.  —  L.  15.32B'  b:  Se  gebyrede  gewisl- 
fullian  and  geblissian  -  Epulari  autem  et  gaudere  oportebat.2 — L.  24.26"*  b: 
Hu  ne  gebyrede  Criste  Bas  Bing  Soiigean,  and  swa  on  his  wuldor  gan?  -  Nonne 
hsec  oportuit  pati  Christum,  et  ita  intrare  in  gloriam  suam? —  Pr.  Gu.  V.  67,  68, 
69:  swa  Sonne  gedafenaS  Sam  men  [Vercelli  MS. :  Bane  man]  gelice  Burh  six  daga 
faesten  Bone  gast  gefratwian,  and  Bonne  By  seofoBan  dag  mete  Sicgan  and  his 
lichaman  restan  ■  ita  etiam  hominem  decet  sex  diebus  per  jejunii  plasma  spiritu 
reformari,  et  septimo  die  mmedendo  carni  requiem  dare.  —  L.  4.43  SoBlice  me 
gedafenaS  oBrum  ceastrum  Godes  rice  badian  =  Quia  et  aliis  civitatibus  oportet 
me  evangelizare  (may  be  accusative  and  infinitive). 

(2)  Inflected: 

Mat.  19.24:  eaSelicre  byS  Bam  olfende  to  ganne  Burh  ntedle  eage,  Bonne  se 
welega  on  heofona  rice  ga  =»  faeilius  est  camelum  per  foramen  acus  transire, 
quam  divitem  intrare  in  regnum  coelorum.1  —  Mk.  10.25:  EaSere  ys  olfende  to 
farenne  Burh  naedle  Byrel  -  Faeilius  est  camelum  per  foramen  acus  transire.  — 

«  Grimm,  t.c,  IV,  p.  131. 

'  CI.  Tatian'p  translation  of  the  same  passage,  in  Chapter  XVI,  section  ix. 

'  Cf.  Tatian'n  translation  of  the  same  paisac*.  in  Chapter  XVI,  aeetion  vni. 
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Mat.  17.4*:  god  ys  us  her  to  beonne  ■  Domine,  bonum  est  nos  hie  esse.*  —  JElf. 
Hept.:  Gen.  2.18a:  Nis  na  god  oisum  men  ana  to  wunienne  -  Non  est  bonum 
hominem  esse  solum.  —  Mk.  14.31 :  And  Seah  me  gebyrige  mid  oe  to  sweltenne 
=  Et  si  oportuerit  me  simul  common  tibi.  —  L.  11.42":  oas  o'ing  eou>  gebyrede  to 
don  ne,  and  o'a  Sing  ne  forlsetan  (sic!)  «=•  hsec  autem  oportuit  facere,  et  ilia  non 
omittere.  —  ZJede  196.17:  Hwset  woldest  o'u,  min  domne  biscop,  oat  cynelice 
hors  oseni  Searfan  syllan,  oe  oe  gedafenade  agan  (sj'c/)  to  habbanne  =  156.18: 
Quid  uoluisti,  domine  antistes,  equum  regium,  quern  te  conueniebat  proprium 
habere,  pauperi  dare? 

True,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  examples,  the  dative  usually  is  next  to  the  finite 
verb,  but  at  times  it  is  not,  as  in  L.  12.12;  and  in  the  examples  from  the  Old 
High  German,  below,  Chapter  XVI,  several  times  the  dative  is  separated  from 
the  principal  verb-  Moreover,  while  Professor  Streitberg  emphasizes  the  fact 
that,  in  the  examples  which  he  cites  of  the  Gothic  dative  with  infinitive,  "  der 
Dativ  steht  fast  ausnahmslos  hinter  dem  Infinitiv,  wie  im  Griech.  das  Subject 
des  Akk.  m.  Inf.,"  a  at  times,  as  in  2  Cor.  7.7,  cited  by  Professor  Streitberg  him- 
self, the  dative  precedes  the  infinitive  as  in  the  Greek  original  the  accusative 
pflOOtlM  its  infinitive;  and  both  pre-position  and  postposition  of  the  dative 
seem  to  me  to  result  from  a  slavish  rather  than  an  independent  handling  of  the 
original.  Moreover,  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  examples  the  dative  regularly  pre- 
cedes the  infinitive,  while  in  Old  High  German  it  sometimes  precedes  and  some- 
times follows  it.  These  facts  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  little,  if  any, 
significance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  dative  generally  follows  the  in- 
finitive in  Gothic.  Nor  do  I  think  that  in  the  Gothic  examples  much,  if  any, 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  separation  of  the  dative  from  the  chief  verb, 
since  this  separation,  too,  comes  of  following  the  order  of  words  in  Greek.  Two 
of  the  chief  arguments  offered  for  setting  up  a  genuine  dative-with-infinitive 
construction  after  impersonals  seem  to  me,  therefore,  considerably  weakened,  if 
not  nullified. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  the  above  examples  from  Anglo-Saxon 
differ  radically  from  the  Gothic  example  in  that  in  the  latter  we  have  a  well 
nigh  colorless  word,  warp,  translating  the  Greek  ty«Wo»  while  the  chief  verbs 
in  Anglo-Saxon  (gebyrinn,  {i<<l<ift man,  and  beon  (wesan)  4-  an  adjective  are  more 
datival  in  sense.  There  is  a  difference,  to  be  sure,  but  not  such  as  to  preclude 
the  Anglo-Saxon  examples  from  being  included  in  the  same  general  category 
with  the  Gothic,  I  think ;  for  the  dative-with-infinitive  in  the  Slavic  languages 
—  where  the  construction  in  question  is  most  frequent  —  arose,  as  Miklosich a 
tells  us,  because  of  the  very  large  number  of  dative-governing  verbal 
nouns  therein;  —  a  fact  of  which  I  was  not  aware  until  I  had  independently 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  examples  above  given,  we 
more  usually  have  the  dative  and  the  infinitive  because  of  the  datival  force 
of  the  chief  verbs,  a  force,  however,  that  is  occasionally  overcome  by  the  trans- 
lator's following  the  Latin  original  and  giving  us  an  accusative  and  infinitive. 
When  we  have  the  dative,  though,  we  have  not  in  Anglo-Saxon,  I  think,  a  gen- 
uine dative-with-infinitive  construction:  the  dative  depends  on  the  chief  verb, 
and  the  infinitive  is  subject  thereto.     This  conclusion  is  rendered  the  more 

1  Cf,  Tatian  189.23:  gw4  i*t  un«  hir  ti  ict-tanne  m  bonum  ft  iwow  hie  «*$«  (from  Denccke,  L  e„  p.  71). 
•  Streitberg,'  /.  c,  p.  213. 

>  See  Mikkwieh.'  t.  e..  p.  494.  and  Jolly.  I  c.  p.  269;  also  Vondrak.  I.  «,  II,  pp.  306-368.  420-422.  Pro- 
fe«or  C.  D.  Buck,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  kindly  called  my  attention  to  the  grammar  by  Vondrak. 
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probable,  not  only  for  Anglo-Saxon  but  also  for  Gothic,  I  believe,  by  the  similar 
development  in  Old  High  German,  especially  after  gitimphan,  concerning 
which  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  ix. 

Moreover,  this  interpretation  of  the  dative  with  the  infinitive  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  tallies,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  with  that  given  of  the 
dative  with  the  infinitive  in  Latin.  In  Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar, 
§  272,  a.  1 ,  we  read :  "  With  certain  impersonal  verbs  and  expressions  that  take 
the  infinitive  as  an  apparent  subject  (§  270.  b),  the  personal  subject  of  the 
action  may  be  expressed  (1)  by  a  dative  depending  on  the  verb  or  verbal 
phrase  or  (2)  by  an  accusative  expressed  as  the  subject  of  the  infinitive.  Thus: 
rogant  ut  id  sibifacere  liceat  (B.  G.  i.  7), '  they  ask  that  it  be  allowed  them  to  do 
this; '  —  si  licet1  vivere  eum  quern  Sex.  Naevius  non  voU  (Quinct.  94),  '  if  it  is 
allowed  a  man  to  live  against  the  will  of  Sextus  Naevius  (whom  S.  N.  does  not 
wish).'  "  The  phrase,  "  the  dative  with  an  infinitive/'  occurs  in  but  few  of  the 
Latin  grammars  that  I  have  consulted,  and,  when  it  does  occur,  is  employed, 
as  in  the  Allen  and  Greenough  Latin  Grammar,  to  designate  a  dative  that  is 
governed  by  the  finite  verb  and  an  infinitive  that  is  the  subject  thereof.  No- 
where have  I  found  a  claim,  implicit  or  explicit,  that  the  Latin  infinitive  in 
such  locutions  is  genuinely  predicative. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that,  in  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  examples  above 
given,  we  have  sometimes  a  dative  and  an  uninfected  infinitive,  sometimes  a 
dative  and  an  inflected  infinitive,  and  sometimes  with  the  same  verb  a  dative 
and  both  an  inflected  infinitive  and  an  uninflected  infinitive.  This  interchange 
of  uninflected  and  of  inflected  infinitives  has  already  been  explained  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Subjective  Infinitive,  Chapter  I,  pp.  20-26  above,  under 
which  head,  as  already  implied,  I  have  put  all  of  the  above  examples.  Here 
it  remains  only  to  add  that,  regardless  of  our  attitude  to  the  so-called  dative- 
with-infinitive  construction,  our  explanation  of  the  interchange  between  the 
uninflected  and  the  inflected  subjective  infinitives  is  strengthened,  if  not  con- 
firmed, by  the  Miklosich  theory  of  the  dative  with  infinitive  in  the  Slavic 
languages. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  phrase,  "  the  dative  with  infini- 
tive," in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Grimm,  is  confined  in  the  grammars  to  the 
dative  with  infinitive  after  impersonal  verbs,  as  illustrated  in  the  preceding 
section  of  this  chapter.  But,  if  the  phrase  is  to  be  used  at  all,  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  not  be  used  with  reference,  also,  to  the  dative  after  certain  per- 
sonal verbs.  Note,  for  example,  how  close  to  the  accusative  with  infinitive 
after  permiUo  in  the  Latin  Mat.  8.21  (Domine,  permitte  me  primum  ire,  et 
sepelire  patrem  meum  ■  Drihten,  alyfe  me  serest  to  farenne  and  bebyrigean 
(sic!)  minne  feder)  is  the  dative  with  infinitive  after  the  same  verb  in  Luke 
9.59  (permitte  mihi  primum  ire,  et  sepelire  patrem  meum  -  alyf  me  seryst  bd>u- 
rigean  minne  fanler),  at  least  as  close,  in  my  judgment,  as  is  the  dative  with 
infinitive  after  the  impersonal,  licet,  to  the  accusative  with  infinitive  after  the 
same,  in  the  passages  quoted  above.    In  Anglo-Saxon,  too,  we  have  an  unin- 

>  According  to  Zumpt,  I.  CL,  f  001,  licet  is  more  frequently  followed  by  a  dative  with  an  infinitive  than  by 
an  accusative  with  an  infinitive.  I  haw  found  no  dear  example  in  Anglo-3a*oo  of  aliefon,  '  to  be  allowable,' 
'  to  allow,'  followed  by  an  accusative  with  an  infinitive;  but  g«byriin  "  to  happen.'  '  to  be  fitting.'  and  oedtfenia*. 
'  to  be  fitting,'  are  followed  by  both  the  accusative  with  an  infinitive  and  the  dative  with  an  infinitive.  — 
M.  C.  Jr. 
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fleeted  active  infinitive  with  a  dative  after  (1)  certain  verbs  of  Commanding 
(beodan,  '  command; '  hatan,  '  command ')  and  (2)  certain  verbs  of  Causing 
and  Permitting  (aliefan,  '  allow; '  don,  '  make,'  '  cause; '  Uetan,  '  let,'  '  cause  '). 
I  quote  only  a  few  examples:  — 

beodan:  —  Chron.  173m,  1048  E°:  se  cyng  .  .  .  bead  heom  cuman  to 
Gleaweceastre.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  15.280b,  281:  Da  het  se  gerefa  hio 
genimon  (sic!)  and  bead  heom  hire  claSes  of  niman  and  hi  up  ahon  bi  Sam 
fotum=  217.3 12**  b:  Prafeetus  dixit:  Exspoliate  earn  et  in  aerem  suspend  id. 

hatan:  —  Wcerf.  202.13:  Sa  het  he  heora  aghuyylcum  gesomnian  his  byrSene 
wyrta  =  245  C2:  Quos  statim  colleclis  oleribus  onustari  fecit.  —  Mart.  210.6,  7: 
Sa  het  he  hym  gebindan  anne  ancran  on  his  sweoran  and  hyne  forsendan  on 
sffl.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  I.  416":  l>a  fserlice  het  he  his  gesihum  Cone  biscop  mid  his 
preostura  samod  geandwerdian. 

aliefan:  see  Mat.  8.21  and  L.  9.59,  as  given  above  in  connection  with  the 
comment  on  the  Latin  permitto;  in  these  examples,  of  course,  me  may  be  con- 
sidered accusative  instead  of  dative,  but  it  is  more  probably  dative. 

don:  —  Chron.  266b,  1140  Ec:  Se  biscop  .  .  .  dide  heom  cumen  Sider. — 
lb.  262b,  1132  E»-  b:  king  .  .  .  dide  him  gyuen  up  oat  abbotrice  of  Burch  j 
faren  ut  of  lande.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  464.376:  gif  him  Syrste,  Su  do  him  drincan  (or 
is  drincan  a  noun?).  —  Lace.  141.5:  do  sumne  d«l  pipores  /  do  him  ete  (sic!) 
Sreo  smeda  on  nihtnyhstig. 

laetan:  —  Chron.  56b,  796  F,b:  Ceolwulf  Myrcna  cing  .  .  .  gefeng  Ead- 
berht  Pra3n  .  .  .  7  let  him  pytan  ut  his  eagan  J  ceorfan  of  his  handa.  —  lb. 
116',  963  Ed:  se  arcebiscop  .  .  .  com  Sa  to  Se  cyng,  leot  him  locon  (sic!)  Sa 
gewrite  Se  a:r  wasron  gefunden.  —  lb.  210br  1075  Db:  se  scirgerefa  .  .  .  let  him 
Undan  mete.  —  lb.  225b,  1090  E :  he  .  .  .  let  heom  swa  weorSan. 

Some  of  these  examples  are  doubtful.  But  a  few  (those  with  don  and  lecian) 
admit  of  no  other  explanation  than  to  consider  that  we  have  an  infinitive  with 
dative  subject,  unless  we  hold  that  at  that  stage  in  the  history  of  the  language 
the  dative  form,  him,  had  already  begun  to  supplant  the  accusative  forms, 
hine  and  hie,  —  a  possibility  suggested  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  clearer 
examples  (those  after  don  and,  in  a  less  degree,  latan)  occur  in  the  later  Chronicle 
and,  usually,  in  the  later  manuscripts  of  that  work.  With  the  verbs  other  than 
don  and  Uetan  the  infinitive  seems  to  me  objective,  not  predicative;  and  the 
examples  have  been  included  in  Chapter  II.  Aside  from  the  confusion  of  the 
dative  and  the  accusative  forms  of  the  pronouns  already  suggested,  the  dative 
instead  of  the  accusative  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  we 
have  verbs  (beodan  and  loetan)  which  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  dative  as  well 
as  by  an  accusative,  and  that  in  other  verbs  of  kindred  signification  (hatan1)  the 
same  usage  arose  out  of  analogy. 

Concerning  this  idiom  with  personal  verbs  in  the  kindred  Germanic  lan- 
guages, see  Chapter  XVI,  section  ix. 

At  times,  too,  we  have  an  inflected  active  infinitive  with  a  dative  after 
(1)  certain  verbs  of  Commanding  (bebeodan, '  command; '  beodan,  *  command; ' 
and  forbeodan, '  forbid ') ;  (2)  one  verb  of  Sense  Perception  once  (hieran, '  hear ') ; 
and  (3)  certain  verbs  of  Causing  and  Permitting  (aliefan,  '  allow;  '  gedon, 
'  cause; '  lief  an,  '  allow; '  and  wyrcan,  '  make,'  '  cause  '). 


>  Cf.  Zcillin,'  I.  c.  p,  to. 
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As  before,  I  quote  only  a  few  examples:  — 

bebeodan:  —  Bede  350.28:  Swa  hwaet  swa  tSu  me  onsettest  J  bebeodett  to 
donne  =  263.25 :  quicquid  mihi  imposueris  agendum  (or,  as  the  Latin  suggests,  to 
donne  modifies  hutcetf). —  Wcerf.  9.31:  hu  he  behead  Caere  noedran  Sa  wyrta 
to  healdenne  =  no  Latin. 

beodan:  —  Mlf.  Hept.:  Dent.  32.46"- b:  beodaS  o~a  word  eowrum  bearnum 
to  healdenne  and  to  donne  =-  ut  mandetis  ea  filiis  vestris  custodire  et  facere. 

forbeodan:  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  XXV.  36:  mete,  t$e  moyses  forbead  godes  folce  to 
Sicgenne  (or  final?).  —  lb.  XXV.  42:  Moyses  forbead  .  .  .  oa  nytenu  to  etanne 
Bam  ealdan  folce  (or  final?).  —  lb.  XXXII.  105:  oe  forbead  petre  mid  waepnum 
to  vrinnenne  wio"  oa  .  .  .  iudeiscan. 

hieran:  —  Warf.  221.25:  wses  cub',  o*aet  se  .  .  .  deofol  .  .  .  him  hyrde  oa 
scos  of  to  donne  =  269  D* :  Ad  cujus  vocem  mox  coeperunt  se  caligarum  eorrigise 
in  summa  velocitate  dissolvere,  ut  aperte  constaret  quod  ei  ipse  qui  nominatus 
fuerat  ad  extrahendas  diabolus  caligas  obedisset. 

aliefan:  —  Mlf.  Hept.:  Deut.  3.25:  Alife  me  to  farenne  and  to  geseonne  £ajt 
seloste  land  -  Transibo  igitur  et  videbo  terram  hanc  optimam. 

liefan:  —  Mlf.  Hept.:  Num.  21.22:  Ic  bidde  Saet  Su  me  lyfe  ofer  bin  land 
to  ferenne  ■  Obsecro  ut  transire  mihi  liceat  per  terram  tuam. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  examples,  as  indicated,  are  doubtful.  In  moBt  of 
them,  however,  we  have  a  dative  and  an  inflected  objective  infinitive,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  infinitive  after  hieran,  all  have  been  put  under  the  objec- 
tive use,  in  Chapter  II.  A  few  examples  are  quoted  in  this  chapter  on  the 
Predicative  Infinitive  with  a  Dative  Subject  merely  to  show  the  affinity  of 
these  inflected  infinitives  with  a  dative,  like  the  uninflected  infinitives  with  a 
dative  already  treated,  to  Grimm's  dative-with-infinitive  construction.  But 
in  none  of  the  foregoing  examples  does  the  Lnfimtive  seem  to  me  predicative  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  infinitive  after  hieran.  In  this  example  the  inflected 
infinitive  is  probably  due  to  the  gerundive  of  the  Latin  original.  The  inflected 
infinitive  with  the  other  verbs  has  been  explained  already  in  Chapter  II. 

For  the  dative  with  inflected  infinitive  after  personal  verbs  in  the  other 
Germanic  languages,  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  ix. 

In  a  word,  I  doubt  whether  we  have  a  genuine  dative-with-infinitive  con- 
struction in  Anglo-Saxon,  that  is,  a  predicative  infinitive  with  dative  subject 
substantially  equivalent  to  a  predicative  infinitive  with  accusative  Bubject, 
after  either  impersonal  or  personal  verbs.  Normally,  after  the  former  class 
of  verbs  the  infinitive  is  subjective,  and  after  the  latter  class  the  infinitive  is 
objective;  and  after  both  the  dative  depends  on  the  chief  verb.  In  a  few 
sporadic  cases,  almost  exclusively  in  Late  West  Saxon,  after  a  few  personal 
verbs  like  don  and  la;tan,  we  do  have  an  uninflected  predicative  infinitive  whose 
subject  is  dative  in  form,  but  probably  by  that  time  the  distinction  between  the 
accusative  forms  (hine  and  hie)  and  the  dative  form  (him)  had  broken  down 
to  such  an  extent  that  him  was  felt  as  an  accusative.  And  once  possibly  (after 
hieran)  we  may  have  an  inflected  infinitive  used  predicatively  with  a  dative ;  if  so, 
the  inflected  infinitive  is  probably  due  to  the  gerundive  in  the  Latin  original. 

This  general  conclusion  is  fortified,  I  believe,  by  what  we  learn  of  the  same 
construction  in  the  other  Germanic  languages,  especially  in  Old  High  German : 
see  Chapter  XVI,  section  ix. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE   FINAL   INFINITIVE. 

A.    THE  ACTIVE   INFINITIVE. 
J.    With  Active  Finite  Verb. 

The  active  infinitive  denoting  Purpose  after  active  verbs  is  quite  common, 
being  found  about  983  times.  Of  these  infinitives  about  442  are  uninflected, 
and  541  are  inflected.  The  total  number  of  final  infinitives  in  prose  is  about 
849,  of  which  323  are  uninflected,  and  526  are  inflected;  the  total  number  in 
poetry  is  about  134,  of  which  119  are  Uoinflected,  and  15  are  inflected.  As  a 
rule,  therefore,  the  final  infinitive  is  inflected  in  prose,  and  is  uninflected  in 
poetry. 

To  rae  the  final  infinitive,  both  inflected  and  uninflected,  seems  dominantly, 
if  not  exclusively,  active  in  sense  as  well  as  in  form.  Dr.  Farrar,1  however, 
holds  that  in  sentences  like  the  following  the  inflected  infinitive  is  passive  in 
sense:  Bede  22.18:  Daet  .  .  .  cyning  to  gcfiiltmnne  com  to  Rome  =  292.9:  Ut 
.  .  .  rex  .  .  .  bapti zandus  Romam  uenerit;  ib.  124.3:  his  dohtor  to  gehalgicnne 
Criste  8am  biscope  to  wedde  gesealde  =  99.30:  filiam  suam  Christo  consecrandam 
.  .  .  episcopo  adsignovil;  Greg.  277.17;  suelee  he  .  .  .  sua  nacodne  hine  selfne 
eoxvige  to  wundigeanne  his  feondum-  210.2:  Totam  vero  se  insidiantis  hostita 
vulnerihus  detegit;  Mlf.  Horn.  I.  46.35:  hine  ...  of  tfcere  byrig  gelceddon  to 
sUenenne.  Personally  I  think  that  in  such  sentences  the  infinitive  is  possibly, 
but  not  probably,  passive  in  sense;  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  what  Dr.  Farrar 
intends  to  assert.  The  grounds  of  my  own  opinion  are  these:  (1)  In  most,  if 
not  all,  of  such  sentences,  an  active  translation  is  allowable,  though  a  passive 
translation  is  more  common.  (2)  We  find  in  the  original  Latin  an  interchange 
between  gerund  and  gerundive,  as  in  Bede  76.34:  tias  wiif,  fta  Se  heora  beam 
.  .  .  oo'ruin  tofedenne  sellaS  =»  55.13:  quae  Alios  suos  .  .  .  aliis  ad  nutriendum 
tradunt;  ib.  150.8:  15a  [=»  these]  eft  seo  modor  aefter  Son  onsende  ...  in  Gallia 
rice  to  fedanns  Dsegbrehte  "&em  cyninge  ■  126.4:  quos  .  .  .  misit  in  Galliam 
nutn'endos  regi  Dagberecto.  (3)  We  find  the  final  infinitive  not  infrequently 
translating  a  Latin  active  infinitive  or  subjunctive.  (4)  The  Anglo-Saxon 
had  little  feeling  for  a  genuine  passive  infinitive,  as  I  tried  to  show  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  voice  of  the  objective  infinitive.  This  conclusion  tallies  with 
that  of  Dr.  Shearin/  who,  l.  c,  p.  28,  writes  as  follows  of  the  voice  of  the  prepo- 
sitional infinitive  of  purpose:  "  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  can  ever  be  with 
certainty  called  passive,  since  the  infinitive  may  be  felt  as  a  mere  verbal  noun, 
as  in  John  17.4:  o*aet  weorc  fleet  flu  me  sealdest  to  donne,  where  the  Latin  quod 
dedisti  vi  faciam,  and  the  concurrent  Lind.  and  Rush,  glosses,  Scette  ic  gedoe, 
show  plainly  that  to  donne  =  not  '  to  be  done,'  but '  for  doing.'  " 

When  uninflected,  the  infinitive  is  far  less  frequently  of  doubtful  voice. 
While,  again,  I  believe,  that  the  infinitive  is  prevailingly,  perhaps  exclusively, 
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active  in  sense,  in  the  following  we  have  active  infinitives  that  are  apparently 
but  not  really  passive  in  sense:  JElf.Hept.:  Jos.  11.6:  to  mergen  ic  big  sylle  on 
oisre  ylcan  tide  eatle  gewundigean  on  Israela  gesihoe  -  eras  enini  hac  eadem 
hora  ego  tradam  omnes  istos  vidnerandos  in  conspectu  Israel;  Laws,  Ordal,  c.  4, 
§  1:  sylle  heoin  eallum  cyssun  boc;  Bede  192.14:  Da  gehalgode  ic  waiter  7 
scffifSan  dyde  in  tSaes  .  .  .  treoes,  7  sealde  Sam  untruman  drincan  =  153.32: 
benedbri  aquam,  et  astulam  roboris  praefati  inmittens  obtuli  egro  potandum 
(with  which  compare  Greg.  329. 3b:  Me  tSyrste,  &  ge  me  ne  sealdon  drincan 
=  254.4:  sitivi,  et  non  dedistis  mihi  bibere);  Mk.  6.37r:  we  him  elan  eyttatf 
=  dabimus  illis  rmnducare.  Again  I  am  in  substantial  agreement  with  Dr. 
Shearin,1  who,  I.  c,  p.  16,  declares:  "Only  the  active  meaning  of  the  simple 
infinitive  in  final  function  is  found  in  Old  English,  as  may  easily  be  noted  in  the 
examples  already  quoted,  in  which  the  Latin  original  is  of  like  voice."  The 
last  clause  of  his  statement,  however,  is  somewhat  too  sweeping,  as  in  some  of 
the  examples  given  by  him  and  by  me  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive  corresponds 
to  a  passive  locution  in  Latin. 

Normally  the  final  infinitive,  whether  uninflected  or  inflected,  follows  the 
verb  that  it  modifies,  as  in  Beow.  115  (Gewat  ?5a  neosian  .  .  .  hean  trams)  and 
In  Mat.  9.13  (soo'lice  ne  com  ic  ribtwise  to  gecigeanne  ■  Non  enini  vem  vocure 
justos),  but  occasionally  it  precedes  it,  as  in  Gen.  2262  (Heo  oa  ficon  gewat 
tSrea  /  oeowdom)  and  in  Bede  22.18  (to  gefullianne  com  to  Rome  -  2!»L,.'.»: 
bapfizandits  Romam  uenerit).  In  many  instances,  the  pre-positive  final  infini- 
tive in  Anglo-Saxon  prose  corresponds  to  a  pre-positive  word  (infinitive,  gerund, 
or  gerundive)  in  the  Latin  original,  as  in  the  example  just  quoted  from  Bede. 
In  not  a  few  instances,  as  Dr.  Riggert,  passim,  suggests,  pre-position  seems  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  infinitive  occurs  in  a  dependent  clause,  as  in  Ex.  472 :  hwonne 
waoema  stream  .  .  .  neosan  come. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  V,  with  verbs  of  motion  and  of  rest  it  is  at  times  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  an  infinitive  is  final  or  predicative  in  use.  This  difficulty 
arises  out  of  the  close  kinship  of  the  two  uses  at  the  outset,  —  a  topic  disci  1 
in  section  v  of  Chapter  XIV.  Again,  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  an  inflected  infinitive  is  final  or  adjectival,  as  in  Bede  150.8  (8a  eft  seo 
modor  .  .  .  onsende  ...  in  G,  rice  to  fedanne  =  126.4:  quos  .  .  .  misit  in 
Galfiam  nutriendos),  with  which  compare  Bede  76.30b  (SaHte  wiif  forbyegao" 
heora  beam  fedun,  6a  oe  heo  cennatS,  7  heo  otSrum  wiif  tun  to  fedenne  sellaS 
-  55.10:  eosque  aliis  mulieribus  ad  nutrienditm  Iradant). 

I.  Only  the  uninflected  final  infinitive  is  found  with  the  following  verbs:  — 
1.  Certain  Verbs  of  Motion:  — 


gencgan,  approach. 
gengan,  go. 


gewitan,  <h }mrt. 
bJadan,  load,  draw. 


2.  Certain  Verbs  of  Rest :  — 

gesittan,  nit.  licgan,  la-. 

3.  Certain  Verbs  of  Commanding  and  Requesting:  — 
abiddan,  request.  biddan,  request. 

4.  Certain  Other  Verbs:  — 

gewyrcan,  make.  scieppan,  create. 
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Typical  examples  are:  — 

1.  Verbs  of  Motion:  — 

genagan,  approach: 

Ex.  131 :  wiste  gencegdon  modige  meteSegnas  hyra  magen  bcton  (net).  [The 
construction  of  beton  is  doubtful.  In  the  original  and  in  the  recent  editions 
of  Grain's  Sprachschatz  der  Angelsdcshischen  Didder  and  in  Blackburn's  edi- 
tion of  the  Exodus,  beton  is  entered  as  an  infinitive;  but  in  the  latter  with  this 
query:  "  or  pt.  3  p.  for  betton  (?)."] 

gengan,  go: 

Beow.  1413:  He  .  .  .  gengde  .  .  .  wong  sceawian. 

gewitan,  depart,  go: 

Beow.  291 :  gewitaS  fortS  beran  wapen  and  gewadu.  —  lb.  1275:  tJa  he  hean 
gewat,  dreame  bedaled  deabwic  geseon.  —  lb.  2820:  him  of  hrettre  gewat  sawol 
secean  sottfastra  dom. 

Gen.  1649:  Gewiton  him  8a  eastan  ahta  kedan.  —  lb.  1920:  Him  8a  Loth 
gewat  land  sceawigan  be  Iordane. 

hladan,  load,  draw: 

Greg.  469.7:  Ac  hladaS  iow  nu  drincan  -  0. 

Wcerf.  220.22:  8ar  hlodon  heom  drincan  -  269  A*:  ad  btbendum  hauriebant 
aquam. 

8.  Verba  of  Rest:  — 

gesxttan,  sit: 

And.  1162:  Gesceton  searu8ancle  sundor  to  rune  ermtiu  eahtigan.  [Or  predi- 
cative?   Dr.  Riggert,  L  c,  p.  45,  considers  the  infinitive  final] 

licgan,to; 

Mlf.  Kept.:  Judges  4. 18b :  He  eode  8a  in  earhlice  swi8e,  and  seo  wimman  mid 
hire  hwitle  bewreah  bine  sona,  let  bine  licgan  swa  atluHan  his  feondum  -  Qui 
ingressus  tabernaculum  ejus  et  opertus  ab  ea  pallio,  dixit  ad  earn  (or  predi- 
cative? see  Chapter  V,  pp.  91-92). 

S.  Verbs  of  Commanding  and  Requesting:  — 

abiddan,  request: 

Bede  392.32:  Wilt  8u  wit  unc  abidde  (sic!)  ondrincanf  -  286.13:  Uia  petamus 
biberet 

biddan.  request: 

JBlf.  Hept.:  Judges  4.19:  bad  him  drincan,  and  heo  him  blitielice  sealde, 
beheold  hine  eft  -  Da  mihi,  obsecro,  paululum  aquas,  quia  sitio  valdel  Qua 
dedit  ei  bibere  et  operuit  ilium. 

J.  4.9:  Humeta  bitst  8u  at  me  drincan  -  Quomodo  tu  Judaus  quum  sis, 
bibere  a  me  poscisf 

4.  Other  Verbs,  with  each  of  which  the  construction  is  doubtful,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  the  examples  (complete) :  — 

gewyrcan.  make: 

Gifts  66:  Sum  mag  wapenSrace  wige  to  nytte  modcraftig  smi8  monige 
gefremman.  tJonne  he  gewyrceS  to  wera  hilde  helm  o88e  hupseax  o88e  beatSu- 
byrnan.  scirne  mece  o88e  scyldes  rond,  faste  gefegan  wit?  flyge  gares  (or  ac- 
cusative and  infinitive?). 
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sdeppan,  create,  make: 

Gnomic  Sayings  129:  Gold  geriseS  on  guman  sweorde,  sellic  sigesceorp, 
sine  on  cwene;  god  scop  gumum,  garnio"  werum,  wig  towiSre  wicfreooa 
heatdan  (?). 

The  following  is  a  complete  alphabetic  list  of  the  verbs  followed  by  the  un- 
inflected  final  infinitive  only:  — 

abiddan,  request.  gewitan,  go,  depart. 

biddan,  request.  gewyrcan,  make,  build. 

genatgan,  approach.  hladan,  lade,  draw. 

gengan,  go.  licgan,  He. 

geaittan,  sit .  sdeppan,  make,  create. 

II.  The  final  infinitive  is  found  both  uninflected  and  inflected  with  the 
following  groups  of  verbs:  — 

1.  Chiefly  certain  Verbs  of  Motion:  — 

arisan,  arise,  forlartan,  leave. 

aaeadan,  tend.  fandian,  set  out,  strive. 

becoman,  come.  gas  Igangan],  go. 

beran,  bear.  gectarran,  (tern,  go. 

cmnan,  come.  onsendan,  tend. 

afstan,  hasten.  sendan,  send. 

faran,  go.  wendan,  turn,  wend. 
feran,  go. 

2.  Frequently  certain  Verbs  of  Offering  and  of  Giving:  — 

beodan,  offer.  giefan,  give. 

geseUan,  give.  sdlan,  gim. 

SeUan  is  the  verb  most  frequently  used,  occurring  over  200  times. 

3.  Occasionally  certain  Verbs  of  Rest:  — 

sittan,  sit.  standan,  stand. 

4.  Occasionally  certain  Other  Verbs: 
aliesan,  release. 

The  following  are  typical  examples:  — 

1.  Verbs  of  Motion:  — 
arisan,  arise: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

And.  829,  830:  cining  engla  [lacuna]  tSa  3a  aras  siSigean,  eadige  on  upweg 
eoles  neosan. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Pr.  Ps.  26.4:  oeah  hi  arisan  ongean  me  to  feohtanne  -  26.3:  Si  insurgat  in 
me  helium. 

Wasrf.  201.23:  he  aras  .  .  .  lof  to  secganne  -  245  B»:  ad  exhibendas  laudes 
Domino  surrexisset. 

Bened.  40.11:  ic  aras  .  .  .  tSe  to  andettenne-  74.19:  surgebam  ad  confiten- 
dum  tibi. 

Mf.  L.  S.  456.233:  hi  swa  oft  arisan  (sicl)  ...  to  singenne  tJone  lofsang. 

asendan,  send: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Mlj.  Hept.:  Judges  15.18:  bad  Bone  .  .  .  god  oat  he  him  asende  drincan, 
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for  Bam  Be  on  Care  neawiste  naes  nan  wseterscipe  =  clamavit  ad  dominum  et 
ait:  en  siti  morior. 

(2)  Inflected: 

/Elf.  Horn.  I.  402b:  Se  asende  .  .  .  Titura  to  ofermnnenne  oa  .  .  .  Iudeiscan. 

.Elf.  L.  8.  104.236:  hselend  hi  asende  ...  6a  men  to  fullicnne. 

.Ufc.  3.14:  he  hi  asende  godspell  to  bodigenne  =  fecit  .  .  .  ut  mitteret  eos 
prwdicare. 

becuman,  come: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Ermahnung  53:  geftancas,  6e  on  niht  becumaS,  synlustaa  foroft  swifte 
frenunan. 

Beow.  2360:  lyt  eft  becwom  .  ,  .  faames  niosan. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Rede  22.26:  becuman  wolde  on  Germaniam  to  bodianne  ^odeunde  lare 
=  296.3:  ad  praedicandum  in  Germaniam  xtenire  uolucrit.  —  lb.  486. 8Bi  b:  ic  .  .  . 
bidde  tfcette  to  eallum  tie  Bis  ylce  stser  to  becyme  ures  cynnes  to  nrdenne  o6'6e 
to  gehyrcnne,  <5cet  hi  .  .  .  ftingien  etc.  =  8.10'- b:  Praeterea  omrn se,  ml  quos 
haec  eadem  historia  peruenire  potuerit  nostrae  nationis,  legentes  siue  audientes, 
supplieiter  precor,  ut  etc. 

beran,  bear: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Bede  396.8:  6sem  btscupe  beer  drincan  -  287.26:  obtulit  poculnm  episcopo. 
dElf.   Ham.  II.   1801:   Se  deofol  cwaeo"  6"aet  he  wotde  bernv  drinenn  his 
gebro'Srum. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  440.2b:  heht  me  beran  to  raedanne  =  312.16":  iussit  .  .  .  mihi  ad 
Ugendum  deferre. 

Wcerf.  128.11:  beer  mid  him  mettas  to  Sicgene  =  B.  1.58  C:  qui  sumendos. 
cibos  in  itinere  portabat. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  5I2b:  oaSa  him  man  to  bar  cild  to  bletsigenne. 

cuman,  come: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Beow.  2010:  Ic  .  .  .  exoom  to  6am  hringsele  Hro6gar  gretan.  —  lb.  268: 
We  .  .  .  hlaford  6inne  .  .  .  secean  aromon. 

Ex.  92:  beet  6ser  drthten  cuwrt  .  .  .  wicsteal  metan. 

El.  152:  Com  .  .  .  cyning  burga  neosan. 

Ex.  416:  Da  him  styran  cwom  stem  of  heofonum. 

Bede  296.10:  6one  6e  hy  untrumne  neosian  cwomon=  226.24:  quern  Ian- 
guentem  uisitare  uenerant. 

Wcerf.  251.9:  6aet  se  6e  Cider  com  eles  biddan  «*  308  A1:  quia  is  qui  oleum 
petore  venerai,  etc. 

J?//.  L.  5.  XXX.  49a>  b:  ic  com  6at  ic  me  oe  *etywde  6urh  6ysne  heort  and 
for  hine  6e  gehuntian  and  fle/im  mid  6am  net  turn  minre  miidheortnysse. 

Mat.  10.35:  Ic  com  .  .  .  mann  asyndrian  ongen  hys  FsBder  =  Veni  enim 
separare  hominem  adversus  pat  rem  suum. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Ps.  97.8b:  foroon  he  eadig  com  eortSan  to  demanne  =»  quoniam  venit  jvdicare 
terram. 

Bede  22.18:   to  geftdlianne  com   to   Rome  =292.9:  baptizandus    Romam 
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uenerit.  —  lb.  96.8:  monige  cwomon  to  bicgenne  5a  Sing  =79.30:  multi  ad 
emendum  confluxisseni.  —  lb.  158.28:  coman  .  .  .  word  to  gehyranne  -  132.19: 
confluebant  ad  audiendum  uerbuni.  —  lb.  220.13:  Sane  (sic!)  cwom  Sider  to 
halgianne  .  .  .  se  biscop  =  169.15:  quera  ordi?iaturus  uenit  illuc  .  .  .  antistes. 

Wcerf.  46.2:  se  ceorl,  Se  Sider  com  hine  to  geseonne  *  180  B*:  is  qui  ad 
tridenrfum  eura  venerat. 

.Elf.  Horn.  I.  142b !:  Crist,  seSe  com  to  gehoelenne  ure  wunda. 

Gosp.:  Mat.  9.13:  soSlice  ne  com  ic  rihtwise  to  gecigeanne  =  Non  enim  veni 
trocare  Justus.  — J.  9.39:  Ic  com  on  Sysne  rniddaneard  to  demenne  =  In  judicium 
ego  in  hunc  mundum  vent.  — J.  12.47:  ne  com  ic  rniddaneard  to  demonne,  ac 
"Siet  ic  gehaele  rniddaneard  =  non  enim  veni  tUjudicem  mundum,  sed  ut  salvificem 
mundum. 

Wulf.  219.26:  drehten  cwaeS,  Saet  he  come  to  demenne  cwicum. 

efstan,  hasten: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Beow.  3103"b:  uton  nu  efstan  oSre  siSe  seon  and  aecean  searogeSrsec, 
wundur  under  wealle. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  376.0"-  b:  efestton  Ssem  biscope  to  cySenne  /  secgenne  (sic!)  Sa  Sing 
=  276.25:  festinarunt  referre  antisti. 

JSlf.  Horn.  II.  130"":  Ongunnon  .  .  .  menige  efstan  to  ge h yrenne  Sa  halgan 
bodunge. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  312.91 :  efst  Su  nu  me  to  fultumigenne  =*  312.90:  ad  adiuuandum 
me  festina. 

faran,  go: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

M<i.  26.14:  for  wiges  heard  Creca  drihten  campstede  secan. 
Mlf.  Horn.  II.  372b  i:  Ic  bohte  fif  getymu  oxena,  and  ic  wille  faran  fandian 
S«ra. 

Mlf.  Gr.  134. 12b:  ic  fare  kuntian  =  uenatum  pergo. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Oros.  46.17e:  oSer  ut  faran  to  vrinnanne  =  47.16:  reginae  .  .  .  ,  quae  .  .  .- 
vicissim  curam  belli  et  domus  eustodiam  sortiebantur. 

Warf.  237.11:  Saet  wit  faran  {sic!)  to  Ispanialande  .  .  .  to  gecySanne  Sa 
fordemednessa  ■  289  B:  pro  ostendenda  ejusdem  Arianae  hsreseos  damnatione, 
transeamwt  ...  ad  Hispanias. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  372b:  Se/cerJ  to  sceawienne  his  tun. 

Mlf.  Hept.:  Deut.  11.29:  land,  Se  ge  farad  on  to  eardienne  =  ad  quam  pergis 
habitandam. 

feran,  go: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Bcow.  840 :  ferdon  folctogan  .  .  .  wundor  sceawian. 

And.  331:  us  feran  het  geond  ginne  grund  gasta  streonan. 

L.  6.12:  heferde  on  anne  munt  hine  gebiddan  -  exiit  in  montem  orare. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  372.11*- b:  Saet  wit  .  .  .  moton  to  heofenum  feran  his  gife  .  .  .  tp> 
geseonne  7  to  sceawigenne  -  274.30:  ad  .  .  .  uidendam  gratiam  transeamus. 

Wcerf.  63.29:  he  gewat  feran  ut  sura  dael  oSres  weorces  to  wyrcanne  -  193  B6r 
ad  exercendum  opua  aliquod  discessit. 
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Mlf.  Horn.  II.  88™ :  Sum  sadere/erde  to  sawenne  his  sad. 
L.  7.25:  Ac  hwi  ferde  ge  to  seonnet  =-  Sed  quid  existis  videret 
forlatan,  leave: 

(1)  Uninflected: 
Beow.  971:  HwaSere  he  his  folme  forlet  to  lifwraSe  last  weardian,  earm  and 

eaxle. 

Ju.  554:  Da  hine  seo  famne  forlet  after  Srachwile  Systra  neosan. 

(2)  InBected: 

Bede  138.28:  oat  .  .  .  geweorc  .  .  .  Oswalde  forlet  to  geendianne  - 114.16: 
opus  .  .  .  Osualdo  perficiendum  reliquit. 
fundian,  set  out,  strive: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Beow.  1820:  wefundiaS  Higelac  secan. 

Gen.  2270:  H wider  fundast  Su,  feasceaft  ides,  siSas  dreogant 

(2)  Inflected: 

Greg.  93.24:  Se  Bonne  se  Se  fundige  wislice  to  sprecanne,  ondrade  he  etc. 
=>  64.10:  Qui  igitur  loqui  sapienter  nititur,  magnopere  metuat. 

Bl.  Horn.  93.4*'  b:  blodig  regn  &  fyrenfundiaS  Sas  eorSan  to  forswylgenne 
A  to  forbcernenne. 

gan  [gangan,  -o-J,  go: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Gen.  2430:  gretan  eode  cuman  cuSlice. 

Beow.  1786:  geong  sona  to  setles  neosan.  —  lb.  493:  on  beorsele  .  .  .  Car 
swiSferhtSe  sittan  eodon. 

Dan.  159:  Da  eode  Daniel  .  .  .  swefen  reccan  sinum  frean. 

Bede  186.30:  eode  gesittan  to  Sas  .  .  .  weres  liice  —  151.8:  sedentemque  ad 
tumbam  sancti  infirmitas  tangere  nequaquara,  praesumsit.  —  lb.  198.2:  bad 
oat  he  eode  to  hia  seSle  sittan  to  his  swasendum  /  unrotnisse  of  his  heortan 
asette  =■  157.3 :  promittens  se  multum  illi  esse  plaeatum,  dum  modo  ille  resident 
ad  epulas  tristitiam  deponeret. 

Greg.  309.14:  eodon  him  plegean  =-  238.10:  surrexerunt  ludere.  —  76.  415.14: 
Hit  is  awriten  Cat  Dina  wsere  ut  gangende  sceawian  Sas  londes  wif  «  336.13: 
Egressa  est  D.  ut  videret  mulieres. 

Wcerf.  115.7:  se  cniht,  Se  eode  water  kladan  [MS.  H.  ferde  to  kladene]  -  B. 
146  A*:  puer  ille  qui  ad  hauriendam  aquam  perrexerat. 

Mlf.  Gr.  134.14:  ic  gange  drincan  «■  bibilum  pergo. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXXI.  917b:  tima  ware  Cat  he  into  cyrcan  eode  Sam  folce  to 
massigenne  and  godes  marsunge  don. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  242b»:  He  eode  eft  sittan  siSSan  mid  his  Segnum. 

L.  1.17 :  he  gce$  toforan  hira  on  gaste  and  Elias  mihte,  Sat  he  fadera  heortan 
to  heora  bearnum  gecyrre,  and  ungeleaffulle  to  rihtwisra  gleawscype;  Drihtne 
fulfremed  folc  gegearwian  =  ipse  prcecedet  ante  ilium  in  spiritu  et  virtute  Elia, 
ut  convertat  corda  patrum  in  filios,  et  incredulos  ad  prudentiam  justorum, 
parare  Domino  plebem  perfectam.  —  76.  1.76,  79* :  Su  gcest  beforan  Drihtnes 
ansyne  his  wegas  gearwian;  to  syllenne  his  folce  hale  gewit  on  hyra  synna 
forgyfnesse,  Surh  innoBas  ures  Godes  mildheortnesse  on  Sam  he  us  geneosode 
of  eastdale  up  springende,  onlihtan  Sam  Se  on  Systrum  and  on  deaSes  sceade 
sittaS;  ure  fet  to  gereccenne  on  sybbe  weg  -  prceibis  enim  ante  faciem  Domini 
parare  vias  ejus,  Ad  dandam  scientiam  salutis  plebi  ejus,  in  remissionem  pecca- 
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torum  eorum:  Per  viscera  misericordi®  Dei  noatri,  in  quibus  visitavit  nos, 
oriens  ex  alto:  IUuminare  his  qui  in  tenebris  et  in  umbra  mortis  sedent,  ad 
dirigendos  pedes  nostros  in  viam  pacis.  [See  the  section  on  "  the  Differentia- 
tion of  the  Two  Infinitives  "  in  this  chapter,] 

Apol.  28.18:  gan  we  secan  ure  gesthus,  tSset  we  magon  us  gerestan  -  45b: 
eamus,  hospitalia  requiramus. 

Laxe.  58.5:  oonne  he  slapan  gan  wille. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  76.12:   oeah  oe  heo  .  .  .  Gode  Soncunge  to  donne  in  circan  gongt 

—  54.24:  si  .  .  .  actura  gratias  intrat  ecclesiam.  —  lb.  162.7:  ut  eode  to  his 
gebede  otSoe  to  leornianne  mid  his  geferum  -  136.17:  adcelerauit  ...  ad 
legendum,  siue  ad  orandum  egredi.  —  lb.  362.18:  gedwolan  to  gereccenne  se  .  .  . 
man  woes  ut  gongende  =  269.22:  Ad  .  .  .  corrigendum  errorem  egressus. 

Greg.  165.25:  Gif  hwa  gongt  .  .  .  treow  to  ceorfanne  =  122.1:  Si  quis 
abierit  .  .  .  ad  ligna  cctdenda. 

/Elf.  Horn.  II.  42Sa:  He  eode  into  .  .  .  temple  hine  to  gebiddenne. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXXI.  017':  quoted  on  p.  138. 

Mlj.  Hept.:  Gen.  2.10:  tSset  flod  eode  .  .  .  to  vxxtrienne  .  .  .  wang  ■=  fluvius 
egrediebatur  .  .  .  ad  irrigandum  paradisum.  — Gen.  22.5:  ic  and  Saet  cild  gaS 
unc  to  gebiddenne  =  postquam  adoraverimuti. 

Gosp.:  Mat.  13.3:  ut  eode  se  saedere  hys  saed  to  sawenne  -  Ecce  exiit  qui 
seminat,  seminare.  Cf.  Mk.  4.3:  Ut  eode  se  ssedere  his  saed  to  sawenne  -  Ecce 
exiit  seminans  ad  seminandum. 

L.  1.77,  79b,  quoted  on  p.  138. 

gecierran,  turn,  go: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

And.  1079:  Hie  o*a  unhySige  eft  gecyrdon,  luste  belorene,  laospell  beran. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  12.8:  to  bodigenne  hider  gecyrdon  =  92.12:  ad  praedicandum  reuocauerit. 
onsendan,  send: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Bede  398.1:  bsed  oat  he  him  onsende  wines  ondrincan*  288.20:  rogans 
ribi  poculum  uini  mittere. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Dan.  76:  Onsende  tfa  sinra  oegna  worn  Saes  werudes  west  to  feran  (sic!). 
Bede  150.8:  oa  eft  seo  modor  .  .  .  onsende  ...  in  G.  rice  to  fedanne 

-  126.4:  quos  .  .  .  miait  in  Galliam  nutriendos. 

sendan,  send: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Bede  54.31:  he  sende  A.  .  .  .  bodian  Codes  word  =  42.22:  misil  ...  A. 
.  .  .  praedicare  uerbum  Dei.  —  76.  250.21:  sende  he  .  .  .  oone  biscop  ...  to 
gereccenne  oone  gedwolan,  7  heo  to  soBfaestnesse  geleafan  eft  gecegan  ■  199.26: 
misit  ad  corrigendum  errorem;  reuocandamque  ad  fidem  ueritatis  prouinciam. 

L.  9.2b:  he  sende  hig  to  bodianne  Godes  rice,  and  untrume  gehaelan  =  misit 
illos  praedicare  regnum  Dei  et  sanare  infirmos. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  10.2:  Dast  .  .  .  Gregorius  Augustinum  sende  .  .  .  to  bodiganne  Godes 
word  =  42.10:  Ut  Gregorius  Augustinum  ad  praedicandum  genti  Anglorum 
mittens  etc.  —  lb.  172.17*  b:  sendon  heora  dohtor  Cider  to  laranne  7  to  geSeod- 
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enne  bsem  .  .  .  brydguman  =  142.19,  20:  filias  suas  eisdem  erudiendas,  ac 
sponso  caeleati  copulandas  mittebatit.  —  lb.  250.20:  quoted  on  p.  139. 

Greg,  49.17;  he  forcwaeb,  &  nolde  baet  hine  mon  seruie  to  ltsranne.  =  26.22: 
ne  mitti  ad  prtsdicandwn  debeat,  coatradicit.  —  lb.  405.34:  oft  sende-  his  englas 
us  ham  to  spananne  to  him  =  326.4:  qui  ad  revocandum  hominem  Legem  dc.lit, 
exhortantes  angeloa  misit. 

Oros.  138.8:  here  .  .  .  sendon  an  hergiunge,  7  btet  folc  to  amierrenne 
=  139.5:  qnihwdam  suis  ad  populandos  hostiles  agros  .  .  .  praemissis. 

Chron.  32b,  656  E*:  preost  be  seo  kyning  .  .  .  seonde  to  bodian  (aid) 
Cristendoine  on  Wiht. 

L/.ucs  42,  Alfred,  Intr.,  c.  49,  §  lb:  hie  sendan  aerendwrecan  .  .  .  Cristes  a 
to  keranne. 

JSlf.  Hom.  1.  372b:  Du,  ...  be  us  sendest  to  bodigenne  binne  geleafan. 

/Elf.  HepL:  Num.  13.17:  manna  .  .  .,  be  Moises  sende  to  sceawicnne 
Chanaan  =  quos  Mud  M.  ad  considerandam  terrain  C. 

L.  9  2":  quoted  on  p.  139. 

Wulf.  295.32*-  b:  ic  sende  ofer  eow  ba  beode  eow  to  hergianne  and  eower  land 
to  awestenne. 

wendan,  turn,  wend: 

(1)  Uninfected: 

S.  &  S.  20:  Ic  .  .  .  wende  mec  on  willan  on  wseteres  hricg  ofer  Coferflod 
Caldeas  secan. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXVII.  13:  wende  ham  ...  to  hire  .  .  .  sunu  his  geleafan  to 
getrymmenne. 

2.   Verbs  of  Offering  and  of  Giving:  — 

beodan,  offer,  entrust: 

(1)  Uninfected: 

Mlj.  Hom.  II.  254m:  and  him  button  drincan  gebitrodne  windrenc. 

(2)  Inflected: 
Bede    114.19: 

=  92.22:  gregem  . 
gesellan,  give: 

(1)  Uninfected: 
Oros.    136.16:    him   gesealdon 

insidiis  venenum  potasset. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  124.3:  his  dohtor  to  gehalgienne  Criste  bam  biscope  to  wedde  gesealde 
-  99.30:  filiam  suum  Christo  consecrandam  .  .  .  episcopo  adsignauit. 

Oros,  54.11:  gesealde  Ircaniam  ba  beode  on  anwald  to  habbane  =  55.3: 
eumque  Hyrcanorum  genti  praeposuit. 

giefan,  give: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Ps.  79.5:  tyhst  us  7  fedest  teara  hlafe  7  us  drincan  l  gifest  deoreum  tearum 
manna  gehwylcum  on  gemet  rihtes  =  79.6:  Cibabis  nos  pane  lacrymarum,  et 
potabis  nos  in  lacrymis  in  mensura? 


b«t  .  .  .  eowde  .  .  .  ,  baette 
.  .  quem  stbi  ipse  crediderat. 


he    him   bead   to   healdanne 


ator    drincan  =  137.10:  cum 


ministn 


•  la  Bede  486.4  (ic  Be  bidde,  duguC*  H»l*nd,  C*t  Bu  me  inilde  forgi/e  swetlioe  drincan  Bs,  word  Cine*  wia- 
domeiw  3A0.4:  Teque  deprecor.  bone  Imsii,  ut  rui  propitius  dona*fi  uerba  toae  scielltiae  dulciter  h»urire,  donea 
clism  etc.),  the  infinitive  seems  to  me  to  be  objective  rather  than  final,  and  haa  been  put  in  Chapter  II. 
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(2)  Inflected: 

Bede  236.1:  Sat  he  Gode  geaf  mynster  on  to  timbrenne-  177.30:  ad  con- 
struenda  mouasteria  donaret.  —  lb.  242.7:  bee  on  to  leornienne  .  .  .  gefon 
=  192.17:  libros  .  .  .  ad  legendum  .  .  .  praebere  curabant. 

Chron.  117™,  963  Ee:  ic  gife  tocnawlece  .  .  .  Peter  min  messehacel  .  .  . 
Criste  to  $euwian  (sic!). 

sellan,  give: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

Rid.  13.5:  Hwilum  ic deorum  drincan  selteheome of  bosme. —  lb.  72.7:  swase 
broBor,  Sara  onsundran  gehwylc  dagtidum  me  drincan  sealde  Burh  Syrel  Bearle. 

Laws  387,  Ordal,  c.  4,  §  1:  sylle  heom  ealluin  tyntm  boc. 

Bede  30.7:  6a  seeafBan  dyde  on  waster,  7  sealde  drincan  Bam  mannum 
*  13.4:  ipsam  rasuram  aquae  inmissam  ac  potui  datam.  —  lb.  156.7:  Bat  water 
.  .  .  drincan  sylluS  =  129.18:  astulas  .  .  ,  quas  cum  in  aquas miserint,  osqin 
.  .  .  homines  aut  pecudes  potauerinL —  lb.  192.14:  Da  gehalgode  ic  water  7 
scafSan  dyde  in  foes  .  .  .  treoes,  7  sealde  Sam  untruman  drincan  =  153.32: 
benedixi  aquam,  et  astulam  roboris  praefati  inmittens  obtuli  egro  potaiidum. 

Greg.  329.3b:  ge  me  ne  sealdon  drincan  =  254.4:  non  dedistis  mihi  bibere.  — 
76.  459.18":  By  ic  sceal  sellan  eow  giet  mioloc  drincan  nalles  flasc  elan  =  392.16: 
Tarn q nam  parvulis  in  Christo  lac  vobia  pot um  dedi,  non  escam. 

Oros.  136.1 :  Da  nam  he  6a  [=  wyrt]  on  mergen,  7  sealde  hie  Sam  gewundedum 
drincan  =  135.35:  ac  post  herba  per  somnium  sibi  ostensa  in  potum  sauciis  data. 

Waif.  161.5:  ic  wills  faran  to  Sam  broSrum  7  him  syllan  drenc  drincan  =  B. 
188  A1 :  Ecce  ad  f  rat  res  vado  potionem  eis  dare. 

Bl.  Ham.  229.9:  hie  him  sealdon  at  tor  drincan. 

JElf.  Horn.  I.  582b:  Swa  hwa  swa  sylS  ceald  water  drincan  anum  Syrstigan 
menn  Sara  ?Se  on  me  gelyfaB,  etc. 

.Elf.  HepL:  Gen.  21.19:  sumne  waterpytt  .  .  .,  and  heo  of  6am  sealde 
Bam  cnapan  drincan  m  dedit  puero  bibere.  —  Ex.  2.19:  hlod  water  mid  us  and 
sealde  Bam  sceapum  drincan  =  potumque  dedit  ovibus. 

M If.  Or.  1 11 .6:  syle  us  drincan  =  da  nobis  bibere. 

Gosp.:  Mat.  25.35b:  ge  me  sealdun  drincan  =  dedistis  mihi  bibere.  —  Mat. 
25.42b:  ge  me  drincan  ne  sealdun  =  non  dedistis  mihi  potum. 

Wulf.  288.32:  ge  me  drincan  ne  sealdon. 

Lace.  8.21:  geseoB  cerfillan  on  wsetere,  sele  drincan.  So  170  times  in  all 
in  Lace. 

Greg.  329.3*:  ge  me  nawuht  ne  sealdun  elan  -  254.3:  non  dedistis  mihi 
mandncare. 

Gosp.:  Mat.  14.16b:  sylle  ge  him  elan  =  date  illis  vos  mandncare.  —  So: 
Mat.  25.35«,  42*;  Mk.  5.43-,  6.37';  L.  8.55b,  9.13;  J.  6.31. 

Lace.  21.39:  sele  etan.    So  27  times  in  ail  in  Lcece. 

Mlf.  HcpL:  Jos.  1 1 .6:  to  mergen  ic  hig  sylle  on  Sisre  ylcan  tide  ealle  gewun~ 
digean  on  Lsraela  gesihBe  =  eras  enim  hac  eadem  hora  ego  tradam  omnes  tstafl 
vulnerandos  in  conspectu  Israel. 

Lace.  37.19:  Bat  seaw  sele  on  cuclere  supan.    So  8  times  in  Lace. 

Lace.  55.34:  sele  Sicgean.    So:  69.21»-b;  1.50.6. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Beow.  1731 :  seleS  him  on  eBle  eorBan  wynne,  to  healdanne  hleoburh  wera. 
Ps.  54.6:  Ic  Ba  on  mode  cwaB,  hwa  me  sealde  to  fleogenne  fiBeru  swa  culfran 
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7  ic  Sonne  ricene  reste  sySSan  -  Quia  dabit  mihi  pennas  Bicut  columbae?  et 
volabo  et  requiescam. 

Wids.  134:  se  biS  Ieofast  londbuendum,  se  Se  him  god  syleS  gumena  rice 
to  gehealdenne. 

Bade  76.30b:  heo  oSrum  wiifum  to  fedenne  sellaS  =  55.10:  eosque  aliis 
mulieribus  ad  nutriendum  tradant.  —  lb.  104.29:  his  gyfe  sealde  .  .  . ,  him 
to  brucanne  =  85.29:  in  usum  eorum.  —  lb.  158.29:  sealde  sehte  j  land  mynster 
to  timbrianne  =  132.21 :  donabantur  .  .  .  possessionem  .  .  .  ad  instituenda  mo- 
nasteria.  —  lb.  232.25:  Sealde  se  biscop  Sset  mynster  to  reccenne  .  .  .  Ceaddan 
his  breSer  =«  176.18:  Dedil  .  .  .  episcopus  regendum  post  se  monasterium 
fratri  suo.  —  lb.  480.29,  30:  ealle  geornesse  ic  sealde  to  leomienne  j  to  smeagenne 
halige  gewritu  =•  357.11:  omnem  meditandis  scripturis  operam  dedi. 

Greg.  369.14:  Sonne  he  us  selS  micle  getyngnesse  &  wlitige  spra?ce  ymb 
soSfaestnesse  to  cySanne  m  286.17:  cum  nobis  luce  veritatis  plena  eloquia 
subministrat. 


sealdon    Sa;m    Minotauro    to    etanne 
devorandos  addicebant. 
.  his  waepn  j  his  aehta  his  freondum  to 


Oros.    42.29:    ealle  .  .  .  beam  . 
*■  43.29:  qui  .  .  .  filios  Minotauro 

Laws  48,  Alfred,  c.  1,  §  2b:  selk 
gehealdanne. 

Woerf.  253.13:  he  bsed  hi,  Sset  hi  hine  sealdon  him  to  healdene  =  309  Bl: 
petiit  ut  sibi  ad  custodiam  tradi  debuisset. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  2441':  gelsehte  eenne  calic,  .  .  .  and  sealde.  his  gingrum,  of 
to  supenne  aefter  gereorde. 

/Elf.  Hept.:  Gen.  28.20b:  Gif  drihten  .  .  .  &yl5  me  hlaf  to  etennc  -  si  deus 
.  .  .  dederit  mihi  panem  ad  vescendum.  —  So:  Ex.  16.15;  Num.  11.4. 

J.  6.52b:  Hu  mseg  ties  his  flajsc  us  syllan  to  etanne  f  -  6.53:  Quomodo  potest 
hie  nobis  carnem  suam  dare  ad  manducandumt 

Lace.  65.8:  sele  to  etanne  liferseocum  men.  —  76.  17.11:  sele  Sry  dagas  Sry 
bollan  fulle  to  drincanne.  So  9  times  in  all.  —  lb.  87.8:  syle  Sonne  Sa?s  wseteres 
bollan  fulne  to  gedrincanne.  —  lb.  66.11:  Sam  mannum  sceal  man  sella7i  aegra 
to  supanne.  —  lb.  65.26:  selle  him  mon  leohtes  hwsethwega  to  Sicganne.  So 
8  times  in  all. 

.Elf.  Hept:  Ex.  6.8:  Sat  ic  syUe  eow  to  agenne  «  daboque  illam  vobiB 
possidendam. 

Mat.  27.26b:  Sone  Hselynd  he  let  swingan,  and  sealde  heom  to  oJionne 
m  Jesum  .  .  .  tradidit  eis  ut  crucifigeretur. 

3.  Verbs  of  Rest:  — 

sittan,  sit: 

(1)  Uninfected: 

Gen.  842:  sceton  onsundran  bidan  selfes  gesceapu  heofoncyninges  (or  predi- 
cative? see  Chapter  V,  pp.  91-92). 

(2)  Inflected: 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  542m:  he  him  behet  .  .  .,  Sset  hi  on  Sam  micclum  dome  ofer 
twelf  domsetl  sittende  beo&,  to  demenne  eallum  mannum. 

standan,  stand: 

(1)  Uninfected: 

Gen.  526:  me  her  standan  het  his  bebodu  hcaldan,  7  me  Sas  bryd  forgeaf 
(or  healdan  may  be  objective,  co-ordinate  with  standant). 
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(2)  Inflected: 

J£\f.   Horn.  I.  48m  ■:  gemunde 

.  .  .  gewrit  .  .  .  Sunu  standan  set  Godes 

swiSran  to  gescyndenne  ftsera  Iudeiscra  ungcleaffulnysse. 

&tf.    HepL:  Deut.  27.13:  Sas 

sceolan  standan  on  H.  dune  to  wirgienne 

Ruben  -  stabant  ad  maledicendum 

,  .  .  Ruben. 

Mk.  11.25:  Sonne  ge  slandaS 

eow  to  gebiddenne  =  Et  quum   stabitis  ad 

orandum. 

4.  Other  Verbs:  — 

aliesan,  release: 

(1)  Uninflected: 

L.  1.72b:  be  alysde  us  of  urum 

feondum,  .  .  .  mildheortnesse  to  wyrcenne 

mid  urum  fsederum,  and  gemunan  his  halgan  cytSnesse  -  Sicut  loeutus  est  per  os 

sanctorum  .  .  .  prophetarum  ejus:  i 

salutem  ex  inimicis  nostris  ...  ad  faciendam 

misericordiam  cum  patribus  nostris,  et  memorari  testamenti  sui  sancti. 

(2)  Inflected: 

L.  1.72*:  quoted  under  "Uninflected"  above,  L.  L72b. 

The  following  is  a  complete  alphabetic  list  of  the  verbs  followed  by  both 

the  uninflected  infinitive  of  purpose  and  the  inflected  infinitive  of  purpose :  — 

aliesan,  release. 

fundian,  set  out,  strive. 

arisan,  arise. 

gan  [gangan,  -o-],  go. 

asendan,  send,  offer. 

gecierran,  (urn,  go. 

becuman,  come. 

gesellan  [-ie-,  -y-)r  give. 

beodan,  command,  offer. 

giefan,  give,  offer. 

beran,  bear,  offer. 

onsendan,  send,  offer. 

CTitTun,  come. 

selian  [-ie-,  -y-],  give,  offer. 

efstan,  hasten. 

sendan,  send. 

faran,  go,  depart. 

sittan,  sit. 

feran,  go,  depart. 

standan,  stand. 

forlaetan,  leave. 

wendan,  wend,  go. 

III.  The  inflected  final  infinitive  only  is  found  with  a  very  large  number  of 

verbs  of  such  varied  significations 

that  it  seems  unwise  to  attempt  to  classify 

them.     Accordingly,  I  give  merely 

an  alphabetic  fist  of  the  verbs  followed  only 

by  the.  inflected  final  infinitive:  — 

aeteowan  [-ea-],  show,  appear. 

bringan,  bring, 

eetwindan,  escape,  fly  away. 

cyBan,  make  known. 

afaran,  travel,  go. 

don,  do,  make,  put. 

agiefan  f-y-],  give. 

eowian,  show,  expose. 

alaedan,  lead  away. 

findan,  find. 

aliefan  [-e-,  -y-],  allow. 

fleogan,  [-e~]>  fly. 

araecan,  reach,  hand. 

forestihtian,  predestinate. 

arena,  disseminate. 

forgiefan  [-y-],  give. 

astigan,  ascend. 

forsendan,  send. 

aweccan,  bring  to  life. 

gadrian,  gather. 

awendan,  translate. 

gearcian,  prepare. 

beciepan  [-y-],  sell. 

gearwian,  make  ready,  prepare. 

befaestan,  entrust,  commit. 

gebindan,  bind. 

belief  an.  leave. 

gebredan,  draw,  hence  feign  (reflexive). 

betsecan,  entrust,  commit. 

gebugan,  turn,  go. 

beCurfan,  need. 

gebyegan,  buy. 

biegan,  bend,  turn. 

geceosan,  choose. 

bindan,  bind. 

gecuman,  come. 

brecan  |bine),  retch. 

gedon,  commit,  entrust. 
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ge-emtigian  [-«em-],  keep  one's  self  free. 

gefreogan  [-freon],  free. 

gefultumian,  help. 

gegripan,  seize. 

gehwierfan,  turn. 

gelaecan,  seize. 

gel  sedan,  lead. 

geliefan  [-e-,  -y-],  believe . 

gelogian,  arrange. 

gemearcian,  mark,  plan 

genealaecan,  approach. 

geniman,  take,  accent. 

gesamnian  [-o-|.  assemble 

gescieppan,  create,  make. 

gesecan,  seek. 

gesettan,  set,  establish. 

gestandan,  stand,  stand  up. 

geteon  [-tionj,  draw,  attract. 

geSafian,  grant,  aire. 

ge-unnan,  grunt,  give. 

gewendan,  wend,  go. 

habban  (nabban),  have  (not). 

healdan,  hold,  keep. 

iecan  [secan),  increase. 

iernan,  run. 

ingan  [-gangan,  -<H,  go  in. 

1  sedan,  had. 

laefan,  leave,  entrust. 

Ice  nan,  lend. 

lsstan,  /* 

Iecgean,  lay,  place. 

libban,  lire. 

liehtan,  light. 


logian,  arrange,  frame. 
luflan,  love. 
niman,  take. 
niCorastigan.  descend. 
ondfon,  ran 
onflndan  [?),  find,  rec 
on/on,  receive,  undertake. 
onginnan,  l>egin. 
onlasnan,  Itii, 
ontynan,  open. 
rxcan,  reach,  seize. 
reccan.  care. 
sceawian,  grant. 
scyndan,  hasten. 
secan,  Mtfe. 
settan,  net,  place. 
siSian,  travel,  go. 
sniSan,  cut  open. 
stician,  stick. 
teon,  make,  create. 
tocuman,  come,  come  to. 
tofaran,  separate,  disperse. 
toferan,  separate,  disperse. 
tosendan,  send. 
Crowian,  suffer,  endure. 
Surfan,  need. 

utgan  (-gangan,  -o-],  go  out. 
wegan,  carry,  manifest. 
weorpan,  throw,  cast. 
wil(!)tiian,  ih*ire,  wish. 
winnan,  struggle,  strive. 
wunian,  dwdl,  remain. 
wyrcan,  make. 


I  quote  only  a  few  examples:  — 

befeestan,  entrust,  commit: 

Wcerf.  111.3b,  4s:  ongunnon  .  .  .  8a  .  .  .  weras  .  .  .  him  befastan  heora 
8una  to  fedanne  J  to  Iceranne  =  B.  140  C:  Ccepere  .  .  .  ei  filios  omnipoUnti 
Deo  ntitriendos  dare.  —  lb.  254.1:  baedon,  o"aet  he  heom  tione  agaefe,  Se  hi  him 
ffir  befceston  to  healdenne  =  309  C2:  qaem  dederant  petierunt  (but  cf.  309  C1:  qui 
diaconum  ad  custodiendum  dederant). 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXXVI.  76:  gif  Su  wilt  me  befaestan  cnapan  to  Icerenne. 

Apol.  32.4:  ic  .  .  .  o"as  mine  dohtor  befceste  Bam  .  .  .  mannan  to  fedanne 
=  49':  hanc  vero  .  .  .  filiara  meam  nitiriendam  .  .  .  hominibus  commendavi. 

gedon,  entrust,  commit: 

Cato  10:  Donne  JSu  eald  sie  and  manegra  ealdra  cwidas  and  lara  geaxod 
haebbe,  gedo  hie  oonne  6am  geongum  to  mtanne.  [Cf.  Greg.  357.5,  Oros.  126.31, 
and  the  comments  given  thereon,  p.  118,  above.  Koch,  I.e.,  II,  p.  64,  quotes, 
without  a  reference,  the  following  passage,  which  I  am  unable  to  locate:  "  Ic 
do  eow  to  witanne  (ihu  eitch  zu  wissen)."] 

secan,  seek: 

Bede  50.11*- b:  hwasr  him  ware  fultum  to  secanne  to  gewearnienne  7  to 
toiSscufanne  swa  retSre  hergunge  7  swa  gelomlicre  tSara  norCoeoda  =  30.17s-  b: 
ubi  qiuxerendum  esset  praesidium  ad  euitandax  uel  repellenddas  tarn  feras  tamque 
creberrimas  gentium  aquilonialium  inruptiones. 
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Mat.  2.13:  toweard  ys  tSaet  Herodes  secS  Sset  Cild  to  forspillenne  =  futurum 
est  enim  ut  Herodes  qiwerat  puerum  ad  perdendum  eum  (may  be  objective  in 
Anglo-Saxon). 

£lf.  L.  S.  368.78:  C©t  eower  nan  .  .  .  ne  galdras  ne  sece  to  gremigenne 
his  scyppend. 

Z,    With  Passive  Verbs. 

The  active  infinitive  of  purpose  is  found  uninfected  only  with  the  passive 
of  the  following  verb :  — 

(ge)wealdan,  instruct  (?). 

I  quote  all  the  examples  noted :  — 

Gifte  of  Men  47 :  hond  bio"  geleered  wis  and  gewealden,  swa  bitS  wyrhtan  ryht, 
sele  aseltan. 

Both  infinitives  are  found  with  the  passive  of: 

asendan,  send.  (ge  isettan,  appoint. 

Typical  examples  are:  — 
asendan: 

(1)  Uninfected: 

L.  1.19*1  b:  ic  eom  emend  wio"  Se  sprecan  and  fte  Sis  bodian  =  missus  sum 
loqui  ad  te,  et  hsec  tibi  evangelizare. 

(2)  Inflected: 

Chron.  llb,  430  E:  Her  Patricius  wees  asend  fram  Celestine  6am  papan  to 
bodianne  Scottum  fulluht. 

.Elf.  Horn.  II.  488bS6:  We  sind  asende  to  gecigenne  mancynn  from  deaoe 
to  life,  na  to  scufenne  fram  life  to  deaoe. 

(ge)settan: 

(1)  Uninfiected: 

Bl.  Horn.  157.35:  nu  syndon  gesette  oa  apostolas  inhlet  je  hie  bodian  hin  . 

(2)  Inflected: 

Bcde  396.28*:  in  o*re  he  to  bebyrgenne  geseted  beon  scolde  =»  228.16*:  in  quo 
sepeliendus  poni  deberet. 

But  normally  the  infinitive  of  purpose  is  inflected  with  passive  verbs;  it 
is  so  found  with  the  passive  of  the  following  verbs:  — 


aliefan,  allow. 
befaestan,  commit,  entrust. 
beran,  Innr,  give  birth. 
betaecan,  commit,  entrust. 
bringan,  bring. 
ceosan,  choose. 
forgiefan,  give. 
(ge)beodan,  offer. 
gebringan,  bring. 
(ge)gadrian,  gather  together. 
(gejgearwian,  prepare. 


gehalsian  |gi-],  request. 
(ge)healdan,  preserve. 
(geilardan,  lead. 
(ge  )la$ian,  invite. 
(ge)rcdan,  advise. 
(ge)tamnian,  assemble. 
(ge)seUan,  give-. 
(gelsmyrian,  anoint. 
(ge)tacnian,  signify. 
(ge)wyrcan,  make,  build. 
gierwan,  prepare. 


iecan  [-y-1,  increase. 
nacian,  make  naked. 
onion,  rvceive. 
onseodan,  send. 
ontend&n,  kindle. 
sellan,  give,  entrust. 
sendan,  send. 
todrifan,  drive. 
yean:  see  iecan. 
ymbsellan,  surround. 


A  few  examples  will  suffice:  — 
aliefan  [-y-],  allow: 
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set  oa  offringhlafas  oe  ncerun  him  ahjfede  to  etynne 
.  .  comedit,  quos  non  licebai  ei  edere. 


Mat.  12.4:  hu  he  .  . 
■»  Quomodo  .  .  .  panes 

ceosan,  choose: 

&1J.  L.  S.  XXXII.  223:  o"e  beoS  gecorene  gode  to  Segnigenne. 

(ge)laCian,  invite: 

Bede  394.19:  was  o'yder  gelaSod  circan  to  halgianne  «  287.6:  Contigit  .  .  . 
uirum  .  .  .  ad  dcdicandam  ecclesiam  .  .  .  uocari. 

(ge)wyrcan,  make,  build: 

Bede  354. 19*-  b:  oa  hus  oa  o"e  in  to  gebiddenne  J  to  leornienne  geworhte  vxtron 
**  265.13*-  b:  quae  ad  orandum  uel  legendwn  factae  erant. 

sellan,  give,  entrust: 

Bede  480.26,  27:  6a  vxbs  ic  .  .  .  seald  to  fedanne  j  to  kerenne  Bam  .  .  . 
abbude  Benedicte  =  357.9 :  datus  sum  educandus  .  .  .  abbati  Benedict©. 

sendan,  send: 

Bede  108.23:  A.  ...  to  keranne  Ongoloeode  sended  was  =  89.5:  ad  praedi- 
candum  genti  Anglorum  missus  est. 


Differentiation  of  the  Two  Infinitives. 

We  find  that  in  the  poetry  practically  only  the  uninflected  infinitive  of 
purpose  is  used,  that  it  is  very  frequent  after  verbs  of  motion,  and  is  very  rare 
after  other  verbs;  that  in  the  prose  we  have  the  uninflected  infinitive  of  pur- 
pose after  certain  verbs  (1)  of  motion  and  (2)  of  giving  only,1  but  that  more 
frequently  the  inflected  infinitive  is  found,  in  prose,  with  these  two  groups  of 
verbs,  while  with  a  very  large  number  of  verbs  only  the  inflected  infinitive  is 
found.  Moreover,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  section  on  the  origin  of  the  final 
infinitive,  in  Chapter  XIV,  the  Latin  original  has  much  to  do  with  whether  or 
not  the  infinitive  is  inflected  in  Anglo-Saxon  prose:  in  a  number  of  instances 
the  uninflected  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon  translates  a  Latin  final  infinitive  after 
verbs  of  motion  and  of  giving;  and  the  inflected  infinitive,  with  verbs  of  all 
kinds,  the  Latin  gerund  or  gerundive.  Not  a  few  times,  however,  the  inflected 
infinitive  is  found,  especially  in  the  Go&pels,  translating  a  Latin  final  infinitive 
after  verbs  of  motion,  —  a  circumstance  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  inflected  infinitive  had  by  that  time  become  a  common  instrument  for  the 
expression  of  purpose  owing  to  the  Early  West  Saxon's  frequent  translation 
of  the  Latin  gerund  and  gerundive  by  an  inflected  infinitive  and  in  part  to  the 
superior  clarity  J  of  the  inflected  infinitive  as  a  means  of  expressing  purpose. 
At  any  rate,  purpose  was  normally  expressed  by  the  inflected  infinitive  in  all 
Anglo-Saxon  prose,  early  and  late,  except  in  the  Gospels,  in  which  the  unin- 
flected infinitive  slightly  predominates  owing  to  the  large  number  of  final 
infinitives  in  the  Latin  original,  and  except  in  the  Laeeboc,  in  which  the  unin- 
flected infinitive  decidedly  predominates  owing  to  the  very  frequent  use  of  the 
uninflected  infinitive  after  sellan,  '  give  '  (especially  with  drincan,  '  drink,'  and 
elan,  '  eat  ')•  The  probability  that  the  few  instances  of  the  inflected  infinitive 
of  purpose  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  are  due  to  Latin  influence  is  discussed  in  the 
section  on  the  origin  of  the  final  infinitive,  in  Chapter  XIV. 

1  Sporadic-ally,  also,  with  certain  verba  (3)  of  rest  and  (4)  of  commanding;  in  (4)  in  direct  translation  ol 
i-atirj  final  infinitive*. 

»  On  the  ambiguity  of  the  uninflected  infinilire  as  the  complement  of  the  verb  of  motion  aeo  Chapter  JU.V, 
section  ». 
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In  a  series  of  co-ordinated  final  infinitives,  each  infinitive  is,  as  noted  by 
Professor  Shearin,1  I.  c,  p.  30,  usually  preceded  by  to,  though  occasionally  to 
appears  only  before  the  first  infinitive,  and  the  succeeding  infinitive  is  unin- 
flected.  A  complete  list  of  the  final  infinitive  in  a  series  is  given  in  Note  1  at 
the  end  of  the  present  chapter.  In  the  four  examples  of  the  uninfiected  in- 
finitive following  the  inflected  there  cited,  I  believe  the  absence  of  inflection  is 
largely  due  to  the  remoteness  of  the  infinitive  from  its  chkf  v« t!>,  for,  although 
the  examples  are  too  few  to  demonstrate  this,  this  is  in  keeping  with  what  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  influence  of  proximity  and  of  separation  in  the  subjective 
use  of  the  infinitive.  Once,  however,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Shearin ,'  I.  c,  p.  31,  we 
have  an  alternation  of  uninfiected  with  inflected  infinitive  that  is  probably 
due  to  a  slavish  following  of  the  Latin'  original,  in  Luke  1.76-79,  in  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  has  twice  an  uninfiected  infinitive  for  the  Latin  infinitive,  and 
twice  the  inflected  infinitive  for  the  Latin  gerundive. 

On  p.  27  Dr.  Shearin1  declares:  "A  separable  adverbial  prefix  seems  to 
have  the  effect  of  divorcing  sellan  from  the  following  purpose  idea  enough  to 
cause  this  to  be  expressed  by  the  prepositional,  not  the  simple,  infinitive;  e.  g. 
MB.  ii.  244.12:  eft  swa  gelice  gehehte  aenne  calic  .  .  .  and  sealde  his  gingrum  of 
to  suppenne  sefter  gereorde;  L.  S.  ii.  142.264:  sealde  o"am  adligan  of  to  supenne. 
The  same  effect  is  seen  after  the  passive;  e.  g.  Lch.  i.  370.15:  eft  weoe*  hundes 
heafod  and  his  lifer  gesoden  and  geseald  toetanne  .  .  .  gehseleo";  as  well  as  when 
the  infinitive  precedes  sellan;  e.  g.  0.  108.28:  and  hit  on  mete  oWSe  on  drynce 
to  gefticgenne  gesellan."  Personally,  however,  I  believe  the  inflected  infinitive 
is,  in  each  of  these  cases,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  principles  laid  down 
above  rather  than  on  the  special  grounds  suggested  by  Dr.  Shearin;  at  any 
rate,  my  statistics  show  that  we  have,  also,  the  uninfiected  infinitive  when  the 
infinitive  precedes  sellan  and  when  it  follows  it  at  an  appreciable  distance. 

Substantially  the  same  differentiation  between  the  uninfiected  infinitive  of 
purpose  and  the  inflected  infinitive  of  purpose  is  found  in  the  other  Germanic 
languages:  see  Chapter  XVI. 

B.    THE   PASSIVE   INFINITIVE. 

I  have  not  found  a  clear  example  of  the  passive  infinitive  of  purpose  in 
Anglo-Saxon. 

For  the  final  infinitive  in  the  other  Germanic  languages,  see  Chapter  XVI, 
section  x. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  Final  Infinitir*  in  a  Series.  —  Dr.  Farrar,  I.  c,  p.  16,  cites  only  one  example  {Btde 
250.20,  21)  of  an  inflected  final  infinitive's  Wing  followed  by  an  uninfiected  in  a  aeries,  and 
Professor  Shearin,1  I.  c,  p.  30,  cites  only  three:  Bede  250.20,  21,  quoted  on  p.  139  above; 
L.  1.72*  b,  on  p.  143;  and  L,  9.2*- b,  on  p.  139.  To  these  examples,  however,  should  be 
added  Bede  376.6*-  b,  quoted  on  p.  137.  and  M\f  L.  S.  XXXI.  917*- \  quoted  on  p,  138.  On 
the  other  hand,  twice  (in  L.  1.76,  77,  79*-  b,  quoted  on  p.  138)  we  have  an  uninfiected  infini- 
tive succeeded  by  an  inflected  infinitive,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  influence  of  the  Latin  original, 
as  suggested  by  Professor  Shearin.1  /.  r.,  p.  31,  though  Dr.  Kenyon,  \.  c,  p.  2,  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  uninflected  infinitive  is  here  used,  not  because  of  the  Latin  infinitive,  but  be- 
cause it  follows  a  verb  of  motion  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In  the  following  passages  we  have  a 
series  of  inflected  infinitives:  Bede  2.3*- b,  4*-b;  50.1  lBb;  66.5»-b;  116,32*b-c;  124.30,  31; 
I72.17*-b;  272.25*' b;  372,ll*-b;  438.14,  15;  454.9*' b;  480.29,  30;  486.8*- b;  —  Boeth.  19.22, 


1  Dr.  Kenyon  demurs:  tt  Note  1  below. 

'   WeSt  ihould  read  wtdt:  «ee  Cockayne,  /.  c,  I,  370.18.- 


M.  C.  )r. 
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23;  — Greg.  307.17*b;  373.8,  9;  —  Grot.  188.10,  11;  —  Warf.  111.3\  4*;  218.4* b;  —  Chron. 
253\ 1123  Ed- c;  256b,  1127  Ee-  d;  —  Laws  38,  c.  36*  b ;  42,  c.  49b-  c-  d;  366,  c.  79* b;  —  Mlf. 
Horn.  1. 320*  *• «;  582*  »• ';  II.  444'  »• »;  —  JTIf.  tfepf.:  Gen. 28.20* b:  —  ^/.  L.  S.  XXIII B. 418. 
419;  —  Mlf.  Int.  155*  b;  —A/a/.  20.19*  b-  •;—  Wuif.  295.32*  b;  —  Poems:  Christ  1621*  b, 
1622.  With  this  list  should  be  compared  that  given  by  Dr.  Shearin,1 1,  c,  pp.  30-31.  The 
differences  are  Blight,  and  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  gives  statistics  for  one  work,  Kemble's 
Codex  Diplomaticus  Mvi  Saxonici,  to  which  I  have  not  had  access;  that  he  includes  a  few 
inflected  infinitives  that  modify  a  noun  (Sate  62.8* b,  9;  Mlf.  Horn.  II,  360b  '•  *  »•  *;  Wulf. 
202.1*  b),  one  that  seems  to  me  consecutive  (Bede  330.18*  b,  19),  and  one  that  Beems  to  me 
objective  (Greg.  293.3*  b).    Dr.  Farrar  does  not  give  a  list  of  this  series;  nor  does  Dr.  Riggert . 

2.  A  Clause  Alternates  with  an  Infinitive  occasionally,  as  in  /Elf.  L.  S,  XXX.  49* b,  quoted 
on  p.  136;  J.  12.47,  quoted  on  p.  137;  and  L.  1.17,  quoted  on  p.  138.  Dr.  Farrar,  I.  c, 
pp.  28  and  33,  cites  only  the  example  from  John.  In  the  two  examples  from  the  Gospels  we 
have  the  same  alternation  of  clause  and  of  infinitive  in  the  Latin  original. 

3.  An  Inflected  Infinitive  Alternates  with  a  Prepositional  Phrase  at  times,  as  in  Bede  162.7. 
quoted  on  p.  139;  Oros.  138.8,  quoted  on  p.  140;  Mlf.  Horn.  IL  340™:  Ne  lufode  he  woruld- 
lice  Behta/or  his  ncode  ana,  ac  to  daienne  eallum  wa-dliendum; —  to.  4306:  oes  sunderhalga 
.  .  .  haf de  opene  eagan  to  forhafednysse,  to  crimes-dad  um,  to  Sancigenne  Gode. 

4.  "  For  To  "  with  the  Inflected  Infinitive  of  Purpose  is  found  in  Chron.  256b,  1127  Er  d: 
se  kyng  hit  dide  for  to  hauene  sibbe  of  se  eorl  Angeow,  for  helpe  to  hauene  togffnes  his  neue. 
Cf.  the  New  English  Dictionary,  sub  v.  for  IV,  11,  where  the  earliest  example  given  of  this 
idiom  is  dated  1175  (Cotton  Homilies). 

5.  An  Inflected  Infinitive  without  "  To  "  is  found  in  Mlf.  L.  S.  222.39:  oa  petrus  siSode 
neosigenne  [MSS.  U.  and  B.:  neosigende]  oa  geleaffullan. 

6.  The  Uninfleded  Infinitive  after  "  Beran,"  "  Hladan,"  and  "  Sellan."  —  Dr.  Wulfing,1 
I.  c,  II,  pp.  178  and  181,  seems  to  consider  as  objective  the  uninfected  infinitive  after  beran, 
hlatian,  and  Sellan,  but  the  Latin  equivalents  in  most  cases  show,  I  think,  that  the  infinitive 
is  final,  as  in  the  Latin  da  bibere  etc.  Occasionally  in  Anglo-Saxon,  drincan  (after  sellan) 
may  be  a  noun  instead  of  an  infinitive,  as  it  at  times  corresponds  to  the  Latin  noun,  potum, 
instead  of  to  the  infinitive,  bibere,  as  in  Mlf.  Hept,;  Ex.  2.19  (hlod  wreter  mid  ua  and  sealde 
Cam  Bceapum  drincan  ~  hausit  aquain  nobiscum  potumqxxe  dedit  ovibus).  The  infinitive 
after  these  verbs  is  considered  final  by  Dr.  Shearin,1 1,  c,  pp.  13-15. 

7.  A  Final  Infinitive  as  Modifier  of  a  Verb  to  Be  Supplied.  —  Occasionally  a  final  infini- 
tive modifies  an  infinitive  that  is  to  be  supplied  as  the  complement  of  an  auxiliary  verb,  as 
in  Mlf.  Hept.:  Gen.  22.4  (Da  on  obne  oriddon  da?g,  Sa  hig  oa  dune  gesawon,  oar  oar  hig  to 
sceoldon  to  ofsleanne  Isaac  =  vidit,  locum  procul)  and  in  A.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  II,  15.218  (Ge- 
swic  o'u  earming,  ne  miht  o'u  to  nahte  minne  imego'liad  me  to  beswicenne). 

8.  The  Uninflected  Infinitive  as  a  Translation  of  the  Latin  Supine  in  "  -um."  —  jElfric, 
in  his  Grammar,  p.  134,  gives  several  examples  of  an  uninflected  infinitive  translating  a 
Latin  supine,  after  a  verb  of  motion  in  each  language,  and  seems  to  say  that  the  infinitive 
denotes  futurity,  but  in  each  example  the  infinitive,  while  future  in  sense,  also  denotes  pur- 
pose, I  think.  The  examples  are:  vis  amatum  ire?  -  wylt  o'u  faran  lufian?  wnatum  pergo 
-  ic  fare  huntian;  uis  doctum  ire?  -  wylt  o'u  gan  loornian?  tectum  pergit  -  he  gaeo"  redan; 
bibitum  pergo  -  ic  gange  drincan. 

9.  Final  or  Predicative  Infinitive?  —  Dr.  Kenyon,  I.  c,  p.  137,  considers  the  two  infinitives 
(beon  and  faran)  after  todarldon,  in  Oros.  46.15,  16,  as  final.  To  me,  however,  they  seem 
predicative,  and  the  infinitive  phrase  seems  absolute:  see  Chapter  VHI,  p.  118,  and  section  D 
of  Chapter  XII,  p.  169. 

10.  Infinitive  or  Indicative?  —  In  Ex.  166  (Wulfas  sungon  atol  aefenleoS  astes  on  wenan, 
carleasan  deor,  cwyldrof  beodan  on  laSra  last  leodmegnes  ful),  as  Groin,  in  his  Sprachschatz, 
sub  v.  beodan,  states,  we  may  have  the  infinitive  of  beodan, '  announce/  or  the  preterite  plural 
of  bidan,  '  await.'  Professor  J.  W.  Bright  kindly  writes  me  that  the  presumption  is  certainly 
against  the  infinitive,  and  that  he  would  readfyl  for  ful.  Accordingly,  I  have  omitted  beodan 
from  my  statistics. 

11.  "  The  Split  Infinitive."  —  In  the  second  infinitive  quoted  in  Note  4  above,  we  seem 
to  have  the  earliest  instance  of  splitting  the  infinitive  in  the  English  language,  though  it  is 
of  the  compound  prepositional  infinitive  introduced  by  for  to,  not  of  the  simple  prepositional 
infinitive  introduced  by  to,  to  which  latter  idiom  the  phrase,  "  the  split  infinitive,"  is  usually 
applied.  Of  the  latter  idiom,  the  earliest  instance  cited  by  F.  Hall  is  from  Wycliffe:  see  his 
"  On  the  Separation,  by  a  Word  or  Words,  of  To  and  the  Infinitive  Mood,"  as  cited  in  my 
bibliography. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
THE  INFINITIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES.1 

A.    THE  ACTIVE  INFINITIVE. 

Usually  the  active  infinitive  that  modifies  an  Adjective  is  inflected,  but 
occasionally  it  is  uninflected.  There  are  241  examples  of  the  former  to  6  ex- 
amples of  the  latter.  Of  the  inflected  infinitive,  217  examples  occur  in  the  prose, 
rather  widely  distributed,  in  Early  West  Saxon  and  in  Late  West  Saxon,  and 
24  examples  in  the  poetry.  Of  the  six  uninflected  infinitives,  four  are  found  in 
the  prose  and  two  in  the  poetry.  Although  Dr.  Riggert,  /.  c,  p.  71,  declares 
that  "  Ein  reiner  Infinitiv  in  Verbindung  mit  einera  Adjektiv  ist  in  der  ae. 
Poesie  nicht  zu  belegen,"  he  practically  withdraws  this  statement  in  his  com- 
ment on  Gulhlac,  1.  1050.  In  discussing  the  simple  infinitive  of  purpose  after 
verbs  of  motion,  he  adds,  l.  c,  p.  44:  "  Anzufiihren  ist  hier  endlich  Gu.  1050,  wo 
ic  eom  si&esfus  als  Ausdruck  der  Eile  aufzufassen  ist  und  demgemass  mit  dem 
reinen  Infinitiv  steht;  Gu.  1050:  ic  eom  sio"es  fus  upeard  niman  edleanan  georn 
in  Sam  ecan  gefean,  sergewyrhtuni  geseon  sigora  frean." 

To  me  the  active  infinitive  with  adjectives  seems  almost,  if  not  quite,  ex- 
clusively active  in  sense.  Dr.  Farrar,  however,  I.  c,  pp.  16  and  19,  contends 
that  the  infinitive  is  passive  in  the  following:  Bede  174.22:  wundro,  .  .  .  ©a 
oe  nu  to  long  to  secgenne  syndon  -=  143.30:  sed  haec  nos  ad  alia  tendentes,  suis 
narrare  permittimiis;  Greg.  173.1 1 :  Ne  brede  ge  no  8a  stengeas  of  Saem  hringum, 
Sylffis  sio  earc  sie  ungenro  to  beranne  =  126.28:  Ut  ad  portandam  arcam  nulla 
mora  pr&peditat.  Undoubtedly  each  of  these  infinitives  may  be  translated  as 
if  passive,  but  I  see  no  necessity  therefor  in  either  sentence.  The  Latin  in  the 
second  sentence  seems  to  me  distinctly  to  suggest  that  to  beranne  is  to  be  taken 
as  active,  not  passive,  in  sense;  and  with  the  former  sentence  should  be  com- 
pared Greg.  239.10  (nawuht  nis  ieSre  to  gesecgenne,  ne  eac  to  [ge]hefanne  "Sonne 
soo*  =  180.21:  Nil  autem  est  ad  defendendum  puritate  tutius,  nil  od  diccndum 
veritate  facilhis),  in  which  ad  dicendum  likewise  suggests  the  active  sense  for 
to  (oe)secgenne.  More  doubtful  than  the  two  cases  cited  by  Dr.  Farrar,  in  my 
judgment,  are  the  following:  —  Oros.  80.11, 12*<  b:  Swaoeahseo  .  .  .  menegeo 
tSses  folces  wres  fia  ieSre  to  oferunnnanne  Sonne  heo  us  sie  nu  to  gerimanne  ofctSe 
to  geliefanne-  81.7,  8:  Huic  tarn  incredibili  temporibus  nostris  agmini,  cujus 
numerum  nunc  difficilius  est  adslrui,  quam  tunc  fuit  vinci;  Greg.  459.9*-b: 
sio  hea  lar  is  betere  manegum  monnum  to  helanne,  &  feawum  to  secgganne 
=  392.7,  8:  Altaenim  quaeque  debent  multis  audientibus  conlegi,  et  vix  paucis 
aperiri.  However,  despite  the  presence  of  the  Latin  passive  infinitives  in 
these  sentences,  I  see  no  necessity  for  considering  the  corresponding  infinitives 
in  Anglo-Saxon  as  passive;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  utmost  that  we  can  say  is 
this:  the  infinitives  may  be  passive  in  sense,  but  are  probably  not. 

The  general  contention  of  the  preceding  paragraph  is  supported,  it  seems 
to  me,  by  what  we  know  of  the  infinitive  with  adjectives  in  Greek.     In  his 
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Syntax  of  Classical  Greek,  I,  §  143,  "  Infinitive  Active  Apparently  as  Passive," 
Professor  Gildersleeve  tells  us:  "  The  infinitive  being  a  verbal  noun  is  not  so 
strictly  bound  by  the  voices  as  the  finite  form.  The  infinitive  as  a  complement 
to  adjectives  and  the  so-called  epexegetic  infinitive  often  coincide  with  the 
English  idiom  in  which  '  good  to  eat '  is  '  good  for  food/  '  fair  to  see  '  is  '  fair 
to  the  sight/  and  in  Greek  the  active  form  is  more  common  and,  if  anything, 
more  natural  than  the  passive.  KoAos  iSf^,  '  fair  to  see ; '  *oAf  jm  evpth;  Plato, 
Rpb.  412  B,  'hard  to  find;'  but  koAotoi  .  .  .  y»'wcr^jvai,  Antiphon,  2  a  I,  'hard 
to  recognize."" 

The  infinitive  usually  follows  its  adjective,  at  times  immediately,  as  in  And. 
73  (ic  beo  sona  gearu  to  dreoganne  o"aet  t5u  .  .  .  deman  wille);  at  times  with 
several  words  intervening,  as  in  Chron.  139b,  1009  E°  (eall  folc  gearu  wees  heom 
on  to  fonne).  Occasionally  the  infinitive  precedes  the  adjective,  as  in  HepL: 
Gen.  2.9  (treow  ...  to  brucenne  wynsum  =  lignum  .  .  .  ad  vescendum  suave). 
Not  infrequently  the  adjective  immediately  precedes  the  noun  that  it  modifies 
(apparently  attributively  but  really  appositively,  as  a  rule),  and  sometimes 
it  is  not  easy  to  tell  whether  the  infinitive  modifies  the  adjective  or  the  inter- 
vening noun,  as  in  Bede  60.29:  heo  haefdon  geara  mod  .  .  .  deao*  sylfne  to 
Srowianne  =  47.6:  paratum  ad  .  .  .  moriendum  .  .  .  animura  habendo;  Beow. 
2416:  nses  foot  ySe  ceap  to  gegangenrie  gumena  senigum. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  I,  some  of  the  infinitives  there  classed  as  subjective 
may  possibly  belong  here;  and  this  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  precise 
demarcation '  accounts  for  the  chief  divergences  of  my  statistics  from  those 
of  my  predecessors.  The  differences  occur  chiefly  in  pronominal  clauses  of 
the  sort  discussed  in  Chapter  I,  pp.  9  ff.  Aside  from  this,  Dr.  Wiilfing 2 
puts  here  Bede  468.30  =  643.7  (Sende  him  craeftige  wyrhtan  staenene  cyricean 
to  timbrianne  -  333.12:  misit  architectos) ,  which  I  consider  final;  and  Bede 
202.28  «  543.27,  which  he '  rightly  puts  here,  has  no  infinitive  in  the  text  used 
by  me.  Once  more:  as  stated  below,  in  the  discussion  of  the  inflected  infinitive 
with  adjectives,  I  have  put  a  few  infinitives  with  adjectives  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Other  Adverbial  Uses  of  the  Infinitive,"  in  the  section  treating  of  the  con- 
secutive use. 

i.  the  iNFmrriVE  mftirexECTED. 

Of  the  six  examples  of  the  uninflected  infinitive  modifying  an  adjective, 
three  occur  with  gearu(-o),  '  ready/  '  prepared  for; '  two  with  fits,  '  ready/ 
'  prepared; '  and  one  with  wierde  (~u-,  -y-),  '  worthy.'  I  give  the  examples  in 
full:  — 

fus,  ready,  prepared: 

Gu.  1051,  1053:  ic  eom  siSes/w-s  upeard  niman  edieanan  georn  in  6am  ecan 
gefean,  sergewyrhtum  geseon  sigora  frean,  min  o"eet  swaese  beam!  [See  Dr. 
Riggert's  comment  on  this  passage,  above,  p.  149.] 

gearu,  ready: 

Bede  56.21:  fortSon  he  gearo  waere  in  8am  ylcan  gewinne  mid  him  beon 
-  43.21 :  quia  laborare  scilicet  uolo. 

.'Elf.  Horn.  I.  534h  *:  ic  eom  gearo  to  gecyrrenne  to  munuclicere  drohtnunge, 


1  Oo  thii  topic  see.  too,  Einetikel.1  (.  c,  pp.  243-244. 

1  Wolfim."  I.  <-.,  It,  p.  100.    The  number  after  the  equal  sign  it  that  of  the  text  uaed  by  Walfing.  namely. 
Smith'a.  *  WQlfiog.»  I.  c,  II,  p.  203. 
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and  woruldlice  oeawaa  ealle  forlcttan  (sic!).  —  lb.  II.  1301 ':  gearowe  wseron 
ehtnysse  to  ooligenne,  and  deaoe  sweltan. 

wierSe,  worthy: 

JBlf.  L.  S.  138.3536:  biddende  mid  wope  tSset  hi  wurSe  wseron  for  criste  to 
orowiganne  and  becuman  (sic!)  to  his  halgum. 

II.    THE  INFINITIVE  INFLECTED. 

The  inflected  infinitive  occurs  with  numerous  adjectives  to  specify  the 
tendency,  the  purpose,  or  the  activity  appropriate  to  the  quality  denoted  by 
the  adjective,  about  as  does  the  Latin  phrase  made  up  of  ad  +  a  gerund  (or 
ad  -|-  a  gerundive),  or  the  Latin  gerund  in  the  genitive  or  the  dative  or  the 
ablative,  or  the  supine  in  -u-,  —  idioms  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflected 
infinitive  often  corresponds  in  the  translations.  The  Infinitive  of  Specifica- 
tion occurs  with  the  following  groups  '  of  adjectives  (and  adverbs) :  — 

1.  Adjectives  Denoting  Readiness,  Capacity,  Inclination,  and  the  like, 
with  their  opposites,  the  chief  representatives  of  which  are  gearu,  '  ready/  and 
its  negative,  ungearu:  — 


semetig,  at  leisure,  free. 

bealdra,  bolder. 

behydigest,  most  solicitous. 

freora,  freer. 

from,  energetic. 

bis,  ready. 

gearu,  ready. 

gedyrstig,  audacious. 

gemyndig,  mindful. 

geornfull  [giorn-],  eager,  desirous. 

geornost,  most  eager. 

geri8(e)ne,  suitable,  apt. 

geSancol,  thoughtful. 

gifre,  eager. 

hal,  whole,  able  (?). 

hrsed,  quick. 


hraetS :  see  hrsed. 

let,  slow. 

latheort,  stow  of  heart, 

listhendig,  skillful. 

lustbaere,  desirous. 

lustfull,  desirous. 

lustlic,  desirous. 

mi(e)htig,  mighty,  powerful. 

open,  open. 

scearp,  sharp,  eager. 

Strang  [-o-J,  strong,  powerful. 

strengra,  stronger. 

swift,  swift. 

trum,  firm,  strong. 

Ourhwaccendlic,  very  vigilant. 

ungearu[-oJ,  unready. 


2.  Adjectives  Denoting  Ease  and  Difficulty  and  the  like,  of  which  the  chief 
representatives  are  iefte, '  easy,'  its  negative,  unieSe,  and  earfo3(e),  'difficult:'  — 


deop,  deep,  profound. 
earfoS(e),  difficult. 
earfoSest,  most  difficult. 
earfoolic,  difficult. 
heflg,  difficult. 
ieCe  [y-,  e-,  ea-1,  easy. 
ieSelic,  easy. 


ieore,  easier. 

lang  [-o-J,  long,  tedious. 

langsum  I-o-],  long,  tedious. 

leotat,  light,  easy. 

leohtest,  lightest,  easiest. 

lytel,  little,  insignificant. 

unietfe  [-ea-,  -*-J,  not  easy,  difficult. 


3.  Adjectives  Denoting  Goodness,  Usefulness,  Necessity,  and  the  like,  of 
which  the  chief  representatives  are  god,  'good;'  sd,  'excellent;'  wierSe, 
'  worthy,'  and  its  compounds;  nyt, '  useful,'  with  its  compounds;  and  niedSearf, 
4  necessary,'  with  its  compounds:  — 


•sCele,  excellent,  valuable. 
betere,  better. 
beUt,  best. 


frymful,  beneficial. 

god,  good. 

mscre,  glorious,  famous. 


»  The  group*  are  substantially  those  given  by  Dr.   Wolfing.1 1.  e..  II.  pp.  187-208.     A  few  adjective*  appear 
in  more  than  one  group. 
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niedbeCearf est  (-««-,  -e-J,  most  necessary. 

selost  |-a-,  -«-],  mast  excellent. 

niedCearf  [-«•-,  -e-],  necessary. 

selra,  more  excellent. 

niedCearflic,  necessary. 

til,  excellent. 

nyt(t)wier5e  \-j-],  utqfuL 

wierCe  [-u-,  -y-),  worthy. 

nyt(t)wier61ie  [-J-],  useful. 

wiefCelic,  worthy. 

rsedlicost,  most  advisable. 

wierCost,  most  worthy. 

4.  Adjectives  Denoting  Pleasantness  and  Unpleasantness  and  the  like,  of 

which   ((]<'  chief  representatives 

are 

leaf,  !  dear/  with  its  compounds;  and 

wynsum,  '  winsome/  with  its  com 

pounds:  — 

andrysnlic  (on-1,  terrible. 

li6e,  pleasant. 

arwurSlic,  venerable. 

lustbaere,  pleasant,  fruitful  (also  in  1). 

bitterre,  more  bitter. 

lufitberre,  more  pleasant. 

eatolice,  UrriMy. 

lustfullic,  pleasant. 

egeful,  ttrrihle. 

lustlicre,  more  pleasant. 

egeslic,  terrible. 

lustsumlic,  pleasant. 

faeger,  fair,  beautiful. 

myrige,  pleasant. 

gecweme,  agreeable. 

onderslic,  terrible. 

gesom,  agreed,  friendly. 

reow  Ireoh],  rough,  fierce. 

glsed,  bright,  clmr. 

scir,  white. 

glaeshlut!t)or,  dear  as  glass. 

swete,  sweet. 

grimlic,  terrible. 

Cearlic,  painful. 

grimre,  more  terrible. 

unwerodre,  more  unsweet. 

halwende,  beneficial. 

unwynsura  [-i-],  unwinsome. 

leof,  dear,  desirable. 

wered  |-od),  sweet. 

leofra,  dearer,  etc. 

wynsum  [-i-],  winsome,  pleasant. 

leofost,  dearest,  ■•!<•. 

wynBumre  [-i-],  more  winsome,  etc. 

licwierCe  [-u»],  pleasing,  acceptable. 

5.  Adjectives  Denoting  Right  and 

Wrong,  Suitability  and  Uusuitability, 

the  Customary  and  the  Strange,  and  the  like,  of  which  the  chief  representatives 

are  rihUic,    '  right; *  gecoplic,   *  suitable; '  getriewe,    '  true; '  gewuna,    '  accus- 

tomed; '  8odlic,  '  true; '  unrihtlic, 

1  WTong; '  wurutorlic,  '  wonderful: '  — 

deaflic,  suitable. 

micel  [-y-1,  great,  wonderful. 

diegol  [diegle],  mysterious. 

rihtlic,  just,  proper. 

gecoplic,  fit,  suitable. 

sofilic,  true. 

gehendast,  moid  convenient. 

unaberendlicre,  more  intolerable. 

gehyC,  convenient. 

ungeliefedlic,  incredible. 

getriewe  |-e-),  trur,  safe,  able. 

ungewunelic,  unusual. 

gewuna,  accustomed. 

unrihtlic,  wrong,  improper. 

lang  |-o-],  long  (also  in  2). 

unscende,  honurattle. 

langsum  |-o-),  long  {also  in  2). 

wrsetlic,  rare,  wonderful. 

manigfeald  |-o-|,  manifold. 

wundoflic,  wonderful. 

manigfealdlicor,  more  manifoldly. 

6.  Other  Adjectives:  — 

ana,  alone. 

l«ne,  fleeting,  deceptive. 

feald  [god  and  — 1,  suitable  (?). 

toweard,  toward,  coming. 

feorr,  far. 

Typical  examples  are:  — 

1.  Adjectives  Denoting  Readiness 

,  Capacity,  Inclination,  etc.:  — 

fus,  ready: 

Beow.  1805:  wseron  aeoelingas 

eft  to  leodum  fuse  to  farenne. 

geani  [-q],  ready: 
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And.  73:  quoted  on  p.  150. 

Bede  60.29:  quoted  on  p.  150.  —  lb.  98.4:  Saet  he  self  a  peara  waere  .  .  .  oset 
weorc  tafretnmenne  -  80.27:  ipsum  paratum  esse  in  hoc  opus  .  .  .  perficendum. 

Boetk.  107.32:  Cu  eart  gearo  to  ongitanne  —  93.69:  quoniam  te  ad  inielle- 
gendum  promptissimum  esse  conspicio. 

Greg.  45.9:  Sceawiao"  iowre  fet,  o'aet  ge  sien  gearwe  to  ganganne  on  sibbe 
weg  =>  22.28:  Calceati  pedes  in  pr&paratione  Evangelii  pacis.  —  lb.  173.5: 
Sonne  hi  suioe  hraedtice  bioS  geanve  to  laeranne**  126.24:  protinus  docent. — 
Ih.  173.81, 2:  BiotSsimle  gearwe  to  keranne  &  to  forgiefanne  aelcum  etc.  —  126.26: 
Parati  semper  ad  satisfactionem  omni  poscenti  vos  rationem  etc.  —  lb.  203.12: 
Sonne  beoS  Sa  heortan  suiSe  gearwe  wisdomes  to  anfonne=  152.10:  quasi  ad 
frusripietulum  aedifieium  corda  paraverunt.  —  lb.  423.28:  forSsemSe  he  na?fS 
gearone  wiltan  Saet  woh  to  fulfremmanne  =  346.21:  nee  bonos  mala  inconsum- 
mnta  condemnant. 

8oHL  11.11 :  Se  ic  eom  gearu  to  Seowianne  =  tibi  soli  servire  paratus  sum. 

Pr.  Ps.  7.13:  he  bende  his  bogan,  se  is  nu  gearo  to  sceotanne  m  arcum  suum 
tetendit,  et  pararit  ilium. 

Chron.  139b,  1009  E°:  eall  folc  gearu  waes  heom  on  tofonne. 

Laws  188,  V  jEthelstan,  Prol.,  1 :  Nu  haebbe  ic  funden  mid  Sara  witum  .  .  . 
Saet  Sa  eallo  beon  gearwe  .  .  .  mid  eallum  Singum  tofarenne  Sider  ic  wille. 

War/.  80.27:  we  syndon  gearwe  Saet  to  done  [sic!  but  MS.  H.:  to  donne] 
=  205  C1:  facere  parati  surnus. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  406b:  gif  hwa  .  .  .  wolde  his  lac  Gode  offrian,  tSset  he  on 
gehendnysse  to  bicgenne  gearu  hsefde. 

JBHf,  L.  S.  XXXVII.  110:  ic  .  .  .  gearo  eom  witu  to  Srounenne. 

jElf.  Hept.:  Num.  15.40:  We  syndon  gearwe  nu  to  geimnnanne  Sat  land 
—  Parati  sumus  ascendere  ad  locum. 

A.  «S.  Horn,  tfc  L.  S.  II.  15.104:  ie  eom  geara  ...  on  drihten  to  gelefanne 
=  210.90:  ego  ilium  adoro. 

L.  22.33:  ic  eom  gearu  tofarenne  mid  oe  -  tecum  paratus  sum  .  .  .  ire. 

gemyndig,  mindful: 

Pr.  Ps.  9.12:  he  is  swyoe  gemyndig  heora  blod  to  wrecanne  =  9.13:  requirens 
sanguinem  eorum  recordatus  est. 

geornfuU  [giom-1,  eager,  desirous: 

Boeth.  51.9:  Saet  Su  swiSe  geornfidl  wsere  hit  to  gehyranne  =  50.14:  te 
audiendi  cupidum. 

Greg.  281. 5b:  Sie  seghwelc  mon  suioe  hrsed  &  suioe  geornful  to  gehieranne, 
&  suioe  laet  to  sprecanne  ■  212.9*:  Sit  omnis  homo  velox  ad  auditndum,  tardus 
uutom  ad  loquendum. 

geris(e)ne,  suitable,  apt: 

Bede  274.7:  Sa  gemette  he  sume  gerisne  stowe  in  H.  mynster  on  to  titn- 
brienne**  213.24:  inuenit  locum  in  H.  .  .  .  aptum  monasterio  construendo. 

gifre,  eager: 

Boeth.  50.24 ■• b:  ic  heora  eom  swioe  gifre  aegSer  ge  to  geheranne  ge  eac  to 
gehealdenne-  50.8:  audiendi  auidua  (or  are  the  infinitives  appositive  ?). 

laet,  slow,  tardy: 

Greg.  281.6:  see  under  geornful. 

listhendig,  skillful: 

Gifts  of  Men  96:  Sum  bio*  listhendig  to  awritanne  wordgeryno. 
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lustbsere,1  desirous: 

Boeth.  50.10:  ic  .  .  .  waes  .  .  .  swiSe  lustbaere  hine  to  gekeranne  -  50.1: 
me  audiendi  auidum. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  96.117:  waeron  lustbaere  .  .  .  wita  to  Srowienne. 

mi(e)htig,  mighty,  powerful: 

Greg.  91,15*-  b:  se  lareow  sceolde  beon  miehtig  to  tyhtanne  on  halwende  lare, 
<fc  eac  to  Sreanne  Sa  Se  him  [wiS]stondan  wiellen  -  62.3,  4:  Ut  potens  sit 
exkortari  in  doctrina  sana,  et  eos,  qui  contradicunt,  arguere. 

Surhwaeccendlic,  very  vigilant: 

/Elf.  h.  $.  XXIII  B.  44:  raid  Surhwceccendlican  mode  forS  heonon  to  under 
\fonne)  8a  toweardan  mede. 

ungearu  [-o],  unready: 

Oreg.  173.11:  quoted  on  p.  149. 


2.  Adjectives  Denoting  Ease  and  Difficulty,  etc. :  — 

earfoS(e)  [-eS(e)],  difficult: 

Boeth.  81.3*- b:  Swa  swa  nu  eoro'e  ...  7  wester  sint  swiSe  earfoSe  to 
geseonne  oSSe  to  ongitonne  dysgum  monnum  -  0.  —  lb.  92.24:  6a  stanas  .  .  . 
bioS  earfode  to  tedalenne  (sic!)  =  79.77:  ne  facile  dissoluantur. 

Chron.  218™,  1086  E":  unriht  .  .  .,  Se  sindon  earfeSe  to  areccenne. 

/Elf.  Horn.  II.  542b:  ^Elc  ebtnys  bitS  earfoSe  to  Solienne. 

ieSe  [eSe],  easy: 

Beow.  2416:  quoted  on  p.  150. 

Boeth.  16.13b:  Sing  6a  Se  nawSer  ne  sint  getrewe  to  habbanne,  ne  eac  xe&e 
to  forlatanne  -  25.38:  quam  non  relicturam  nemo  umquam  poterit  esset 
securus.  An  uero  tu  pretiosam  aestimas  abituram  felieitatem? —  lb.  92.27: 
hi  bioS  swiSe  eSe  to  tedalenne  (sic!)  -  79.79:  facile  quidem  diuidentibus 
cedunt. 

ieSelic,  easy: 

Oreg.  419.10:  Da  cySde  se  witga  hu  ie'Selic  b\3  to  forgiefenne  sio  geSohte 
synn  -  340.22:  quam  sit  super  htecfacilis  venia  ostendit. 

ieSre,  easier: 

Greg.  239.10,  11:  nawuht  nis  ieSre  to  \ge\secganne  ne  eac  to  [ge]hefanne 
Sonne  soS  -  180.21 :  Nil  autem  est  ad  defendendum  puritate  tutius,  nil  ad 
dicendum  veritate  facilius. 

langsum  s  I-0-],  long,  tedious: 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  170b  *•  *:  Sing  . 
eow  to  gehyrenne. 

leoht,  light,  easy: 

Greg.  23.13:  Sylses  hi  hwsem  leohte  Syncen  to  underfonne-  2.3:  qu»  ne 
quibusdam  levia  esse  videantur. 

unieSe  [uneaSe],  not  easy,  difficult: 

Greg.  385.10,  11:  Du  gionga,  bio  Se  unvSe  to  clipianne  &  to  heranne  -  300.16: 
Adolescens  faquere  in  causa  tua  vix.  —  lb.  409.20 :  ssede  Sset  he  unieSe  wsere  to 
gehealdenne  »  330. 1 :  et  dura  praedicit  quia  difficile  capitur. 

Bl.  Horn.  59.15:  se  deada  byS  uneaSe  selcon  men  on  neawe9te  to  hatbbenne. 
[Cf.  Einenkel,'  /.  c,  p.  244.) 


Se  us  sind  langsunie  to  gereccenne,  and 


1  Also  uodor  4. 


*  See  alao  under  5. 
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3.  Adjectives  Denoting  Goodness,  Usefulness,  Necessity,  etc.:  — 

betere,  better: 

Greg.  457.7:  Beetle  hwilum  Sa  leohtan  scylda  bioS  beteran  to  forlcetenne 
—  388.21:  Quod  aliquando  leviora  vitia  relinquenda  sunt. 

betst,  best: 

Lace.  44.29:  wyrta  Sonne  sien  betste  to  wyrcenne. 

god,  good: 

Bened.  127.7*:  craeftas,  Se  synd  gode  to  beganne  -  194.13:  ut  .  .  .  artes 
di versa;  .  .  .  exerceantur. 

/Elf.  Hept.:  Gen.  3.6:  Saet  treow  waes  god  to  etanne  »  bonum  esset  lignum 
ad  vescendum. 

Lace.  34.10:  fifleafe  awrungenu  j  wiS  win  gemenged  god  biS  to  drincanne. 

niedbeSearfost,  most  necessary: 

Greg.  7.7:  bee,  Sa  tSe  niedbedearfo&ta  sien  ealtum  monnum  to  wiotonne  -  0. 

niedSearflic  [ned-],  necessary: 

Bl.  Horn.  225.26:  gif  ic  nugit  sie  Sinuni  folce  nedSearfiic  on  worlde  to 
hcebbenne. 

nyt(t)wierSe  [-y-],  useful: 

Greg.  275.14,  15:  ac  Sonne  he  nytwyrSne  timan  ongiet  to  sprecanne,  he 
forsihS  Sa  swigean,  &  spricS  call  Saet  he  nytwyrSes  ongiet  to  sprecanne  -  208.8: 
ut  nimirum  cum  opportunum  considerat,  postposita  censura  silentii,  loquendo 
qua  congruunt,  in  usum  se  utilitatis  impendat.  —  lb.  255.12:  se  gaesSIica 
Feeder  he  us  laerS  nytwyrSlicu  Sing  to  underfonne,  Saet  is  Sset  we  ge(e)amigen 
Saet  ece  lif  =-  192.23:  Et  ilti  quidem  in  tempore  paucorum  dierum  secundum 
voluntatem  suam  erudiebant  nos*  hie  autem  ad  id  quod  utile  est  in  recipiendo 
sanctificationem  ejus. 

selra,  more  excellent: 

Beow.  1851:  Wen  ic  talige  .  .  .  Saet  Se  Sae-Geatas  selran  naebben  to  geceo- 
tenne  cyning  aenigne,  hordweard  hseleSa. 

S.  &  S.  406:  Swilc  biS  seo  an  snaed  aeghwylcum  men  selre  micle,  gif  heo 
geaegnod  biS,  to  Sycgganne. 

wierSe  [-U-,  -y-]r  worthy: 

Gen.  622:  ne  wite  ic  him  Sa  womewidas.  Seah  he  his  wyrfie  ne  sie  toalcetanne 
Saes  fela  he  me  laSes  sprsec. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  138.353':  biddende  mid  wope  Sset  hi  wurde  waeron  for  criste  to 
Srowigenne  and  becuman  (sic!)  to  his  halgum. 

Mat.  3.11:  Saes  gescy  neom  ic  wyrSe  to  berenne-  cujus  non  sum  dignus 
calceamenta  portare. 

wierSelic  f-y-1,  worthy: 

Wcerf.  230.16:  bebodu,  Se  wyrSelice  waeron  to  gehyranne  -  281  B:  ei  per 
quos  potuit  quae  fuerat  dignus  audire  mandavit. 

wierSost  [-y-],  most  worthy: 

Mlf.  L.  8.  XXXI.  637:  he  wurSost  waes  aefter  him  to  drincenne. 

I.  Adjectives  Denoting  Pleasantness  and  Unpleasantness,  etc.:  — 

andrysnlic,  terrible: 

Bl.  Horn.  33.5:  Donne  SincS  Sis  geleaffullum  monnum  swiSe  andrysnlicu 
wise  to  gehyrenne. 

f  aeger,  fair,  beautiful: 
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waes  awySefager  an  to  locianne  -  75.1 1 :  natura 
.  faigre  leomu  on  to  seonne. 


Oros.  74.13:  Seo  burg  . 
loci  lattunmet, 

Rl.  Horn.  113.22:  S«r  Su  aer  gesawe 

glad,  bright,  clear: 

Boeth.  14.14:  Seah  heo  [=»  sae]  aer  gladu  waere  on  to  locienne  -  23.12:  0. 

grimlic,  terrible: 

Chr.  919b:  he  l»itS  Sam  yflum  egeslic  and  grimlic  to  geseonne. 

leof,  dear,  desirable: 

Bede  450.3"- b:  Waes  he  .  ,  .  ealre  his  Seode  leof  heora  rice  to  hahbanne 
7  to  fiealdenne  =  322.8,  9:  genti  ad  tenenda  seruandaque  regni  sceptra 
exoptatissim  US. 

leofost,  dearest,  most  desirable: 

Bl.  Horn.  55.18:  Sa  word  fie  he  wenS  SaH  him  leofosle  syn  to  gehyrenne.  — 
J&.  111.26*-  b:  eall  forlaiteS  Saet  him  .  .  .  wynsumlic  waes,  &  leofost  to  agenne 
&  to  hcebbenne. 

leofra,  dearer,  more  desirable: 

Oros,  286.8s" b:  him  leofre  waes  se  cristendom  to  beganne  Sonne  his  scira  to 
fiahb'inne  =  287.8:  oinnes  officium  quam  fidem  deaerere  maluerunt. 

BL  Horn.  195.8:  him  wseron  aer  his  aehta  leofran  to  hcebbenne  Sonne  Godes 
lufu.     [Cf.  Einenkcl,1  I.  c,  p.  244.] 

lustbsere,1  pleasant,  fruitftd: 

.Elf.  Horn.  1.  I30m:  Das  word  sind  lustbaere  to  gehyrenne. 

lustlicre,  more  pleasant: 

Bened.  3.3:  Hwset  is  lustlicre  to  gehyrenne  Sonne  Seos  .  .  .  stefn?  =  6.7: 
Quid  dulrim  nobis  hac  voce? 

onderslic,  terrible: 

Bede  144. 18b:  waere  aeghwaeSer  ge  arwyrSlic  ge  onderslic  on  to  seonne 
=  117.29b:  uenembilil  simul  et  terribilis  aspectu. 

swete,  sweet: 


swiSe  sivete  to  bealcctenne.  =  0. 
Sa  Se  .  .  .  him  swete  wseron  to  aro?f-> 


Boeth.  51.5:  he  [=>  se  laececraft]  . 

Bl.   Horn.  59.10:  geogoSFustas  . 
nenne.     [Cf.  Einenkel,1  I.  c,  p.  244,] 

unwynsum,  unwinsome: 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  184':  swa  Sset  heo  foroft  biS  swiSe  unwynsum  on  to 
eardigenne. 

werod  [-ed],  sweet: 

Mlf.  Hept.:  Ex.  15.25b:  het  dan  Sset  treow  on  Stet  waeter,  and  hit  wearS 
siSSan  wered  to  drincanne  »  lignum,  quod  cum  misisset  in  aquas,  in  dulcedinem 
vers®  sunt. 

wynsum  [-i-],  winsome: 

Met  21.19:  Sa?t  is  wymum  stow  after  Sissum  yrmSum  to  aganne. 

Bede  346.4:  his  song  j  his  leoS  waeron  swa  xvynsumu  to  gehyranne,  Saette 
.  .  .  his  lareowas  aet  his  muSe  wreoton  7  leornodon  =  260.32:  zuauiusque 
resonando  doctores  suos  uicissim  auditores  sui  faciehant. 

Sold.  51.11:  deoplicu  is  seo  ascung  and  winsumu  to  witanne  -  0. 

JElf.  L.  S,  XXX.  315:  Wa&s  seo  wunung  Saer  .  .  .  wynsum  on  to  wicenne. 

wynsumre  [-i-],  more  winsome: 


1  Al«o  undrr  1. 
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Boeth.  52.8:  Swa  bib"  eac  micle  tSe  winsumre  sio  sobe  gesaelb"  to  habbenne 
efter  bam  eormbum  bisses  .  .  .  lifes  =  0. 

5.  Adjectives  Denoting  Right  and  Wrong,  Suitability  and  Unsuitability, 
the  Customary  and  the  Strange,  etc. :  — 

getriewe  [-trewe],  true,  safe: 

Boeth.  16.13*:  Sing  6a  be  nawber  ne  sint  getrewe  to  habbanne,  ne  eac  ietSe  to 
forlaHanne  =  25.36:  quam  non  reliciuram  nemo  umquam  poterit  esset  securus. 
An  uero  tu  pretiosam  aestimas  abituram  felicitatem? 

gewuna,  accustomed: 

.Elf.  L.  8.  XXIII  B.  614:  ne  oferfar  bu  na  iordanen  swa  swa  gewuna  synt 
of  eowrura  mynstrum  tofarenne. 

rihthc,  ju«t,  proper: 

Warrf.  345.14:  Sing  .  .  .,  be  heom  symle  geiyfde  waeron  genoh  rihtlice  to 
habbanne  =  421  A1:  cteperunt  singuli  extrcma  quseque  et  vilia,  et  quae  eis 
habere  regulariter  semper  licuerat  (or  does  the  infinitive  modify  geiyfde  f). 

soolic,  true: 

£lf.  L.  S.  182.226:  scyppend  soSlic  to  wur&igenne. 

ungewunelic,  unusual: 

Warf.  17.28:  ongan  bencan,  baet  bylhc  wundor  w»re  mannum  ungewunrlir 
to  wyrcanne  =  160  B2:  At  ille  inusitatum  habens  tale  miraculum,  expavit 
petitionis  illius  juramentum. 

unrihtlic,  ivrong,  improper: 

Warf.  209.23*:  oeah  o'e  heo  [=  sprsecl  si  us  unwyrbelice  (sic!)  J  unrihtlic 
to  sprecane  (sic!)  =  256  C1:  locutioncm  qiue  nobis  indigna  est  etiam  delecta- 
biliter  teneraus. 

wrsetlic,  rare,  wonderful: 

Rid.  40.25:  bset  [isj  wrcetlic  bing  to  gesecganne. 

wundorlic,  wonderful: 

Wulf.  15.14:  seo  menniscnes  is  wundorlic  ymbe  to  smeagenne. 

6.  Other  Adjectives:  — 
ana,  alone: 

ASlf.  L.  8.  182.225:  Ealabu  selmihtiga  god  ana  to  gebiddene  (sic!). 

feald  [god  and — ],  suitable  (?): 

Lace.  87.15,  16:  se  petraoleum  ...  is  god  and  feald  to  drincanne  wib 
innan  tiedernesse  j  utan  to  smerwanne  on  wintres  da»ge. 

feorr,  far: 

And.  424:  Mycel  is  nu  gena  lad  ofer  lagustream,  land  swibe  feorr  to  secanne. 
ICf.  Beow.  1922  in  Ch.  I,  p.  13.J 

laene,  fleeting,  deceptive: 

Wulf.  189.4:  gecnawan  hu  lame  .  .  .  bis  lif  is  on  to  getruwianne. 

toweard.1  toward,  coming: 

Bede  270.  2:  hwonne  he  .  .  .  toweard  sy  in  .  .  .  wolcnum  .  .  .  to  demanne 
cwice  and  deade  -  211.7:  uenlurus  est  ...  ad  iudicandos  uiuos  et  mortuos. 

Bl.  Horn.  81.35,  36:  we  eac  witon  bat  he  is  toweard  to  demenne,  &  bas 
world  to  geendenne. 
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Mlj.  Horn.  I.  190b:  Godes  Sunu,  se  fce  wscs  toiveard  to  alysenne  ealne  mid- 
dangeard  fram  deofles  anwealde. 

Chad.  188:  tSonne  he  bio"  toweard  to  demenne  cwice  7  deade. 

Differentiation  of  the  Two  Infinitives. 

Although  twice  in  the  poetry  an  uninfected  infinitive  is  found  with  an 
adjective,  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that,  in  the  poetry  as  in  the  prose,  the 
infinitive  with  adjectives  normally  was  inflected:  of  the  26  examples  of  the 
infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  only  two  are  uninflected;  of  the  221  examples 
in  the  prose,  only  four  are  uninflected.  The  lack  of  inflection  in  both  poetry 
and  prose  appears  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  remoteness  of  the  infinitive  from  the 
adjective  that  it  modifies,  since  in  each '  of  the  examples  the  infinitive  is  ap- 
preciably separated  from  its  adjective.  As,  however,  in  three  of  the  examples 
(JElf.  Horn.  I.  534>«,  II.  1301*;  Mlf.  L.  S.  138.353b)  the  uninflected  infinitive 
is  the  second  of  a  series  of  two  infinitives  the  first  of  which  is  inflected,  some  may 
prefer  to  consider  that  the  force  of  to  is  carried  over  to  the  second  infinitive, 
or,  to  state  the  matter  another  way,  that  the  presence  of  to  with  the  first  infini- 
tive accounts  for  its  absence  with  the  second  infinitive.  What  seems  to  me 
to  militate  against  this  latter  view  and  to  favor  the  former,  is  the  fact  that  in 
Bede  56.21,  where  we  have  only  a  single  infinitive  and  that  separated  from  ita 
adjective  by  a  number  of  words,  the  infinitive  is  uninflected;  and  the  further 
fact  that  in  sixteen  series  we  have  only  the  inflected  infinitive,  while  in  only 
three  series  have  we  an  uninflected  infinitive  following  an  inflected.  More- 
over, we  have  seen  that  in  some  other  uses  remoteness  from  a  word  normally 
requiring  an  inflected  infinitive,  tends  to  cause  the  infinitive  to  lose  its  inflection. 

B.    THE   PASSIVE   INFINITIVE. 

Of  an  adjective  modified  by  an  infinitive  that  is  passive  in  form  I  have 
found  only  one  example,  in  J2lf.  Horn.  II.  316b  *:  we  tJe  nseron  wurSe  beon  his 
wealas  gecigde. 

For  the  infinitive  with  adjectives  (and  adverbs)  in  the  other  Germanic 
languages,  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  xi. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  Infinitive  in  a  Series  with  Adjectives.  — >  In  the  following  passages,  of  which  only 
the  last  is  cited  by  Dr.  Farrar,'  we  have  a  series  of  infinitives  with  adjectives  in  which  the 
first  infinitive  is  inflected,  but  the  succeeding  is  not:  M\$.  Horn.  I.  534b  *• ',  quoted  on  p.  150; 
II.  130'  ••  *,  quoted  on  p.  151;  Mlf.  L.  S.  138.353B>b,  quoted  on  p.  151.  In  the  following 
passages  we  have  a  series  of  infinitives  in  which  each  infinitive  is  inflected:  Bede  410. 4b,  5b; 
450.3"- b;  —  Boeth.  50.24*-\  81.3*b;  — Grcff,  QMS'' b;  173.8*-b;  239.10,  11;  385.10,  11; 
45D.9"- k;  —  Oro«.  80.11,  12"- b;  286.8»'b;  —  Wan}.  27.8,  9;  —  Bl.  Horn.  81.35,  36;  111.26,b; 
—  £\J.  Horn.  II.  1706  ' ■  *;  —  £lf.  L.  S.  XXV.  113*  b;  —  Lace.  87.15,  16. 

2.  An  Infinitive  with  an  Adjective  That  la  to  Be  Supplied.  —  We  have  an  inflected  infini- 
tive dependent  upon  an  adjective  that  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  context  in  the  following: 
Oroa.  120.9:  Sonne  Bceoldon  ge  swa  lust  lice  eowre  agnu  brocu  araefnan,  $eh  hie  Iaessan  sien, 
swa  ge  heora  sint  to  gehieranne  [-  (as  Dr.  Wiilfing,'  /.  c,  II,  p.  199,  states)  swa  ge  Iwtlice  suit 
heora  to  gehieranne]. 


■  Except  in  Cu.  105!,  in  which  only  one  word  intervenes:  ■••  pp.  140  and  150. 
>  L.  €.,  pp.  25  and  34. 
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3.  An  Inflected  Infinitive  Alternates  with  a  Prepositional  Phrase  in  JSlf.  Horn.  II.  322°: 
Wa  Van  be  Strang  bib"  to  swi&licum  drencum  and  to  gemencgenne  ba  micclan  druncennyBse. 

4.  Confusion  of  Adjective  with  Adverb.  —  Occasionally  confusion  seems  to  arise  between 
an  adjective  and  an  adverb,  as  in  the  following:  Bede  240.21:  Da  wa-s  geworden  ymb  syx 
hund  wintra  7  feower  7  syxtig  after  Drihtnes  menniscnesee  eclipsis  solis,  oset  is  budded 
asprungennis,  "Saet  heo  aciman  ne  hsefde:  7  waes  raiolice  od  to  seonne  -  191.29:  facta  erat  eclipsis 
eolis;  —  Warf.  49.8:  oohte  .  .  .  oat  seo  ylce  stow  mihte  beon  gecoplice  wyrta  on  to  settanne 
-  184  A:  cogitaret,  quod  saltern  ad  condimenta  olerum  nutrienda  locus  idem  aptus  potuisset 
exist  ere;  —  Alex.  66:  By  Li's  Ga>t  eow  seo  Bsegen  monigfealdlieor  bi  bon  Ouhte  to  writanne. 

5.  The  Infinitive  with  Adverbs.  —  In  the  following  passages,  all  quoted  in  the  preceding 
note,  we  have  an  inflected  infinitive  modifying  an  adverb,  not  an  adjective:  Bede  240.21: 
eatolice;  Warf.  49.8:  gecoplice;  Alex.  66:  monigfealdlieor.  Dr.  Shearing  I.  c,  p.  26,  would 
put  here  the  following,  the  only  examples  given  by  him  of  the  infinitive  with  adverbs:  "  In 
two  instances  the  infinitive  depends  upon  an  adverb  in  the  main  clause  and  the  purpose  idea 
fades  into  one  of  mere  reference,  e.  g.  M.  H.  ii.  78.14  [-  my  Mlf.  Horn.  II.  78.14}:  ge  babbatS 
hwonlice  to  swincenne  -  '  little  time  to  labor;'  Int.  Sig.  285  [-  my  JSlf.  Int.  285]:  Hws?t 
is,  Ca»t  God  gelogode  Cherubim  and  fyren  swurd  and  awendedlic  to  gehealdenne  (-  Quid  est: 
Cherubin  vel  flammeum  gladium  atque  versatilem  ad  custodiendum  viam  ligni  vita  posuit)." 
To  me,  however,  to  swincenne  seems  rather  the  object  of  habbaS  (see  p.  43  above,  in  Chap- 
ter II);  and  to  gehealdenne^  the  adverbial  (final)  modifier  of  gelogode.  Dr.  Kuhn,  I.  c,  p.  36, 
considers  that  the  infinitive  depends  on  an  adverb  in  the  following  passages  in  Mlf.  L.  S.:  — 
126.150:  gearcodon  hcora  mod  to  6am  martyrdome  caftice  to  campienne  for  cristes  geleafan; 
182.226:  Eala  Su  selmihtiga  god,  ana  to  gebiddenne,  ondrsedendlic  scyppend,  soSlic  to  wur- 
Cigenne;  274.186:  Hi  wurdon  ba  beswungene  and  Bwyblice  getintregode,  swa  swa  9a  wss  ge- 
wunelic  to  witnigenne  forligr.  But  to  me  it  seems  that,  in  the  first  example,  the  adverb 
modifies  the  infinitive,  which  latter  is  final;  that,  in  the  other  two  examples,  we  have,  Dot 
adverbs,  but  adjectives;  that,  in  the  second  example,  the  infinitive  modifies  the  adjective; 
and  that,  in  the  third  example,  the  infinitive  is  the  subject  of  the  verbal  phrase  made  up  of 
the  copula  plus  the  adjective. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
OTHER  ADVERBIAL  USES  OF  THE   INFINITIVE. 

Besides  denoting  purpose  and  specification  (with  Adjectives),  the  infinitive 
in  Anglo-Saxon  is  occasionally  used  to  denote  other  adverbial  relationships: 
(A)  Cause;  (B)  Specification  with  Verbs;  (C)  Result;  and  (D)  Absoluteness. 
Possible  examples  of  an  infinitive  denoting  (E)  Condition  and  (F)  Manner, 
are  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

In  each  of  these  uses,  the  infinitive  that  is  active  in  form  seems  to  me  active 
in  sense  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  absolute  infinitives,  to  metanne  ivid 
and  to  gesettanne  uri3:  see  D  below. 

A.    THE   CAUSAL   INFINITIVE. 

With  a  few  verbs  denoting  emotion  the  infinitive  is  occasionally  used  to 
denote  the  Cause  of  the  emotion.  The  tittle  that  has  been  written  about  this 
use  of  the  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  referred  to  under  the  specific  examples. 
At  this  place  I  need  to  quote  only  the  statement  of  Matzner,  who,  L  c,  III, 
p.  40,  in  speaking  of  the  inflected  infinitive  of  cause  after  verbs  of  emotion  in 
Modern  and  in  Middle  English,  declares:  "  Im  Ags.  trifft  man  nichts  Ent- 
sprechendes. "  While  some  of  my  examples  are  doubtful,  I  think  those  with 
the  inflected  infinitive  (especially  after  forsceamigan)  are  less  doubtful  than 
those  with  the  simple  infinitive.  I  give  all  the  clearer  examples  that  I  have 
observed :  — 

(1)  The  Uninflected  Infinitive: 

cearian,  care: 

Gen.  2279:  Ne  ceara  o*u  feor  heonon  fleame,  dcelan  somwist  incre  (or  objec- 
tive?).—  lb.  2733:  Ne  ceara  ineit  duguoa  of  fiisse  efieltyrf  ellor  secan  winas 
uncuiSe,  ac  wuniao*  her  (or  objective?).  [Cf.  Matzner,  I.  c,  III,  p.  40,  who 
also  seems  in  doubt  as  to  whether  to  consider  the  infinitive  here  as  objective 
or  as  causal.] 

gefeon,  rejoice,  delight: 

Bede  484.15:  mynstres,  on  Sam  ic  gefeo  Siowian  Bare  uplican  arfsestnesse 
-  359.13:  in  quo  supernae  pietati  deseruire  gaudeo.  —  76.  478.32:  sibbe  y  sotS- 
fsestnesse  mid  .  .  .  Godes  ciricean  gifeS  («  gifehS)  dselnimende  beon  -  351.7: 
pacis  ac  ueritatis  cum  universali  eccleHia  particeps  existere  gaudet.  (Dr.  Kenyon, 
I.  c.y  p.  69,  cites  this  example,  and  adds:  "Gefeon  takes  the  simple  infinitive, 
but  it  may  as  well  be  complementary  as  causal  in  conception.  I  find  in  Wtilfing 
no  cases  of  the  prepositional  infinitive  that  can  be  distinctly  treated  as  causal."] 

gelustfullian,  rejoice  in: 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  535:  ic  gewilnode  Sabs  wines  on  Sam  ic  ser  gelustfullode 
to  oferdruncennysse  brucan. 

lustfullian,  rejoice  in: 

Bede  432.32:  ic  Imtfullede  Saere  stowe  swetnesse  /  wlite,  oe  ic  orer  geseah, 
7  eac  somod  Sara  gemsenan  j  eadignesse  brucan,  tSe  ic  on  Caere  stowe  sceawade 
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=  309.11:  delectalus  nimirum  suauitate  ac  decore  loci  illius,  quem  intuebar, 
simul  et  consortio  eorum  quos  in  illo  uidebam. 

(2)  The  Inflected  Infinitive: 

aforhtian.  be  afraid: 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  18.357:  ic  earma  nu  aforhtige  to  secgenne  hwaet  me 
becom  (or  objective?). 

bisorgian,  regret: 

Chr.  1555:  Ne  bisorgafi  he  synne  to  fremman  (sic!),  wonhydig  mon.  [On 
this  infinitive,  Dr.  Kenyon,  I.  c,  p.  71,  speaks  as  follows:  "  In  a  sentence  like 
Christ,  1556,  Ne  bisorgaS  he  synne  to  fremman,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  we 
have  a  complementary  or  a  true  causal  infinitive.  Such  an  example  in  O.  F. 
would  be  explicable  as  causal,  with  a  or  dc  +  infinitive,  on  the  ground  of  the 
original  meaning  of  the  preposition  itself,  but  hardly  so  in  O.  E.  It  may  lie 
that  in  many  such  cases  in  O.  E.  the  present  object  of  the  infinitive  (synne)  was 
originally  object  of  the  main  verb  (bisorgad),  so  that  the  infinitive  could  have 
its  natural  purpose  force,  as  further  explication.  But  in  both  0.  F.  and  O.  E., 
constructions  like  this  with  verbs  of  dislike,  sorrowing,  etc,  would  easily  arise 
by  analogy  of  words  like  desire  +  infinitive."] 

forhtian,  be  afraid,  fear: 

sElf.  Horn.  I.  538b:  Be  oam  weforhtiaS  fela  to  sprecenne  (or  objective?).  — 
76,  II.  554'  *:  Seah  ne  forhliaS  to  wunigenne  on  heora  unrihtwisnyssum  (or 
objective?). 

forsc(e)ami(g)an,  be  ashamed: 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  18.189:  ic  nu  forsceamige  to  secganne  mine  un- 
geleaffulnesse. 

Waif.  275.23:  forftam  na  Bet  he  naht,  forsceame  he  tJset  riht  to  secgenne. 

geunlustian,  loathe: 

BL  Horn.  59.9:  se  lichoma  geunlustaS  oa  geogotSlustas  to  fremmenne  (or 
objective?). 

B.    THE   INFINITIVE   OF   SPECIFICATION   WITH   VERBS. 

Aside  from  denoting  Specification  (or  Respect  Wherein)  with  Adjectives 
(already  treated  in  Chapter  XI),  occasionally  the  infinitive,  always  inflected, 
seems  to  be  used  with  a  verb  to  denote  Specification:  — 

1.   With  an  Active  Finite  Verb. 

drefan,  trouble: 

£lf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  283:  To  hwy  gedrefest  ou  abbot  b'ine  geoohtas  to 
gewswicianne  on  me  (or  final?). 

efstan,  hasten: 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  364:  swa  miccle  switSor  we  efstatS  to  lybbenne  swa  micclum 
swa  we  switJor  on  fiissere  oncnawennysse  tSeonde  beoo"  (or  final?). 

forlaetan,  leave: 

Bede  82.22 :  oes  mon  is  his  seolfes  dome  toforlcetenne,  otfSe  be  cirican  ingonge, 
otSSe  to  onfonne  twera  geryne  =  58.25:  iste  profecto  siue  de  ingressu  ecclesiae, 
seu  de  sumendo  dominici  corporis  sanguinisque  mysterio,  suo  est  iudicio  re- 
linquendiis.     [CI.  Chapter  III,  p.  78.] 

slawian,  be  or  become  sluggish: 
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Mf.  L.  S,  XXIII  B.  224:  hwses  wilnast  bu  fram  me  to  haebbenne  ob$e  to 
witenne  Sat  b*u  ne  slawedest  swa  micel  geswinc  to  gefremmanne  for  minum 
bingum? 

2.   With  a  Passive  Finite  Verb. 

abysgian,  occupy,  engage: 

Wcerf.  88.18:  baet  se  mjessepreost  itxzs  unwenlice  abysgod  wingeard  to 
settanne-  212  C1:  Qui  videlicet  sacerdos  inopinate  contigit  ut  ad  putandam 
vineam  esset  occupatus  (or  final?). 

(ge)lasran,  teach,  instruct: 

Wtcrf.  180.26:  bat  he  gelatred  icces  wyrta  to  begangenne  =  217  C!:  Quod  vir 
gentilis  valde  libenter  accepit,  cum  in  nutriendis  oleribus  quia  peritus  esset 
audivit. 

All  of  the  foregoing  examples,  with  both  active  and  passive  verbs,  seem 
doubtful  to  me  except  Wasrf.  180.26. 

C.    THE   CONSECUTIVE   INFINITIVE. 

I  have  found  very  little  concerning  the  Consecutive  Use  of  the  Infinitive 
in  Anglo-Saxon.  Dr.  K.  Kohler  and  Dr.  Wulfing  do  not.  treat  this  use  apart 
from  that  of  purpose.  In  his  "  The  Clause  of  Result  in  Old  English  Pr. 
Dr.  A.  Ft.  Benham  does  not  include  the  infinitive.  Professor  Einenkel  treats 
the  construction  in  Middle  English,  but  says  nothing  of  it  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
Matzner  treats  the  consecutive  infinitive  after  particles  (so,  as,  such,  enough, 
too,  more  than),  in  III,  48—49,  and  the  infinitive  of  result  that  is  loosely  <">>n- 
nected  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  in  III,  49-50,  but.  he  says  nothing  of 
either  use  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Koch,  too,  has  a  word  about  the  infinitive  after 
particles,  in  II,  64,  but  likewise  says  nothing  of  the  idiom  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
Aside  from  these  two  statements,  the  most  specific  comments  are  those  by 
Dr.  Buchtenkirch,  Dr.  Hoser,  and  Dr.  Kenyon,  which  are  quoted  IjcIow. 

At  times  the  inflected  infinitive  denotes  Tendency  or  Result,  and  in  such 
use  is  found  (a)  with  Adjectives  and  (b)  with  Verbs. 

/.    With  Adjectives. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  with  adjec- 
tives to  denote  tendency  or  result  from  its  use  with  adjectives  to  denote  speci- 
fication (or  respect  wherein).  But  in  the  examples  below,  those  in  which  the 
adjective  is  preceded  by  an  adverb  (swa  or  to)  seem  to  me  pretty  certainly  to 
denote  tendency  or  result,  and  thus  to  be  clearly  differentiated  from  the  in- 
flected infinitive  with  adjectives  as  treated  in  Chapter  XL  Even  this  use  with 
s\oa  and  to  has  been  denied  to  Anglo-Saxon,  as  by  Dr.  Buchtenkirch,  I.  c, 
p.  41,  who,  in  speaking  of  this  construction  in  Occleve,  declares:  "  Im  Angel- 
sachsischen  scheint  der  Infinitiv  in  dieser  Verbindung  garnicht  vorzukommen; 
wenigstens  fiihren  Matzner  und  Kohler  keine  Belege  an," 

I  cite  all  of  what  seem  to  me  the  clearer  examples:  — 

With  several  adjectives: 

Bl.  Horn.  109.29,  30:  Ne  beo  naenig  man  her  on  worldrice  on  his  gebohte 
to  modig,  ne  on  his  lichoman  to  strong,  ne  niba  to  georn,  ne  bealwes  to  beald,  ne 
bregda  to  full,  ne  inwit  (sic!)  to  leof,  ne  wrohtas  to  webgenne,  ne  searo  to  renigenne. 
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Nic.  506.1 :  OWSe  hwset  eart  ou  swa  mycel  j  eac  swa  lytel  j  swa  nySerlic  7 
eft  up  swa  heah  j  swa  wunderlic  on  anes  mannes  hywe  us  to  oferdryfennef 

\V\df,  253.7s*  b,  8a-  b-  °:  ne  syn  we  to  gifre  ne  lofrece  ne  to  firenlustgeorne  ne 
to  afestige  ne  to  inwitfulle  ne  to  talende  ne  to  twigspraece  ne  morSor  to  begangtnne 
ne  aftas  to  swerianne  ne  nitSas  lofremnianne  ne  leasunga  to  s&cganne  ne  fceofenda 
to  begangenne. 

celenge,  tedious: 

Solil.  59.31:  ac  me  Cinco"  nu  o»t  to  lang  ceall  to  rimande  (sic!)  and  oe  to 
wlcnge  to  gehyranne  =  0. 

beald,  froM; 

War/.  132.13:  he  mes  naht  beakl  him  to  to  ganne  =  B.  162. A?:  non  BMHM 
accedere  sese  in  terram  dedit. 

earful,  careful: 

/Elf.  Horn.  I.  340b  s:  faet  hi  ne  beoo"  ealles  sura  carfuUe  to  beganne  Sa  ear- 
foSlican  drohtnunge. 

eald,  oW: 

J?//.  L.  S.  XXV.  94:  ic  eom  eald  to  hiwigenne  (or  specification?). 

genoh, enough: 

Boeth.  135.9:  Ac  on  tSaem  hi  habbaS  genoh  to  otigitanne  Bat  etc.  =  114.189: 
Hoc  tantum  perspexisse  sufficiat. 

Greg.  415.35:  hwilum  him  o"yneS  fiiet  he  hiebbe  fierst  genogne  to  hreowsianne 
=  338.2:  modo  adhuc  tempus  subsequent  ad  pamitenliam  pollicetur. 

Wcerf.  49.16:  gewearft  6am  gebroc-runi  tSser  genoh  rum  stow  wyrta  on  to 
settanne**  184  B:  invenerunt  .  .  .  suoque  secessu  largum  fratribua  spatium 
dedisse. 

Hept:  Ex.  16.16:  6aet  aelc  man  gadrie  swa  micel  tJspt  he  genoh  hsebbe  to 
etanne  =  colligat  .  .  .  quantum  sufficit  ad  vescendum.  —  Ex.  17.6:  flffit  waiter 
gaet?  ut  of  him,  tSaet  tSaet  folc  hsefo"  genoh  to  drincanne  -  exibit  ex  ea  aqua,  ut 
bibat  populus. 

geornful,  eager: 

Solil.  63.11 :  Acsa  tSin  agen  mod  for  hwi  hyt  swa  wilien  si  and  swa  geornful 
to  witanm  ?5a;tte  ser  W£es  =  0. 

lang  |-o-],  long,  tedious: 

Bede  174.22:  wundro  .  .  .,  oa  tSe  nu  to  long  to  secgenne  syndon  =  143.30: 
sed  haec  nos  ad  alia  tendentes,  suis  narrare  ptrmittimus. 

Solil.  59.30:  ac  me  Sinc-5  nu  tSffit  to  lang  seall  to  rimande  (sic!),  and  tfe  to 
ffilenge  to  geh3Tanne. 

Lace.  56.19:  Isecedomas  .  .  .  ne  sculon  on  ane  tSrage  to  lange  beon  to 
donne. 

lustsumlic,  pleasant: 

Oros.  120.3:  Ic  nat  ...  for  hwi  eow  Romanum  sindon  8a  «erran  gewin 
swa  wel  gelicad  7  swa  lustsumli-ce  on  IeotScwidum  to  gehieranne  =  0. 

mihtig,  powerful: 

Bl.  Horn.  223.22:  Tottas  mihtig  he 
—  lb.  235.36,  237.1:  ic  eom  mihtig  .  . 
hwset  me  licafl. 

.Elf.  Horn.  I.  296"  ■:  we  beoo"  .  . 
us  licatS. 

Strang  [mihtig  and  — ],  strong: 


.  .  wsea  .  .  .  untrumnesse  to  halenne. 
.  eal  to  donne  &  ...  to  ateowenne  swa 

mihtige  to  gefremmenne  swa  hwat  swa 
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A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  I.  9.127*  b:  he  gedyde  hi  sona  mihlige  and  strange  to 
wiSstandenne  heora  feondura. 

swi6,  strong,  powerful: 

Dan.  285:  ?>u  eart  mihtuno  swift  nioas  to  nergenne! 

Az.  6:  ou  eart  meahtum  swift  niSas  to  nergenne. 

ungeornful,  negligent: 

Greg.  239.2:  oftoe  eft  sio  bilewitnes  &  sio  anfealdncs  hine  to  ungeorrtfidne 
gedoo  to  ongietanne,  Sylaes  he  weortSe  besolcen  =  180.14:  quatenus  nee  aeduoti 
per  prudentiam  calleant,  nee  ab  intetleetus  studio  ex  simplicitate  torpescant. 

unstrang,  -not  strong: 

Mart.  146.14:  his  Growung  wses  Se  lengre  ond  Sy  heardre  oy  Se  hyra  handa 
wffiron  unstrange  hine  to  acweUane. 

Warf.  63.19:  se  o"e  naht  unstrang  nia  wrsece  to  donne—  193  B3:  qui  ad 
injerendam  ultionem  quain  voluerit,  in  valid  us  non  est  (or  final?). 

unswete,  unsweet: 

Lace.  16.2:  gif  o"u  hine  nimest  7  gaderast  set  fylne  Sonne  ne  bi"S  he  to  un- 
swete to  gestincanne. 

2.   With  Verbs. 

Verbs  meaning  to  incite,  to  persuade,  to  compel,  to  prepare,  to  suffice,  and  the 
like  are  followed  by  an  inflected  infinitive  denoting  tendency  or  result.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  the  consecu- 
tive use  of  the  infinitive  denoting  tendency  or  result  and  the  final  use  of  the 
infinitive  denoting  purpose,  so  imperceptibly  does  the  one  use  pass  into  the 
other.  Accordingly,  as  noted  below,  a  few  of  my  examples  for  the  consecu- 
tive use  are  by  others,  notably  by  Dr.  Kenyon,  put  under  the  final  use.  In- 
deed, Dr.  Kenyon's  second  subdivision  of  the  "  The  Prepositional  Infinitive 
of  Purpose,"  in  which,  as  he  states,  I.  c,  p.  18,  "  The  infinitive  often  dem 
not  so  much  a  consciously  conceived,  final  purpose  of  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ing verb,  as  simply  the  direction,  tendency,  or  destiny  of  it,"  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  what  he  (on  p.  59)  and  I  both  consider  the  consecutive  use. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Kenyon,  I.  c.,  p.  60,  considers  that,  in  Mlj.  L.  S.  368.78 
(ne  galdras  ne  sece,  to  gremigenne  his  scyppend),  the  infinitive  is  consecutive, 
but  to  me  it  seems  final.  Once  more:  unquestionably  to  some  the  inflected 
infinitive  after  verbs  like  lilian,  *  strive  for,'  may  seem  to  belong  either  here 
under  the  consecutive  use  or  in  Chapter  X  under  the  final  use;  but,  as  this 
verb  is  followed  also  by  the  uninflected  infinitive,  I  have  considered  the  infini- 
tive, whether  uninflected  or  inflected,  after  it  as  objective  rather  than  as 
adverbial.  Again,  in  some  of  the  examples  below  (especially  with  verbs  of 
compelling)  we  may  have  an  inflected  predicative  instead  of  a  consecutive  infini- 
tive: see  the  note  to  neadian.  Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  Dr.  Hoser,  l.  c, 
p.  38,  cites  Doomsday,  1.  186  (menig  sprsec  mseg  beon,  speltum  areccan  senegum 
on  eoroan  earmhee  witu),  as  having  an  uninflected  infinitive  of  result,  and 
that  he  is  quoted  approvingly  by  Professor  Kenyon,  I.  c,  p.  60,  but  to  me 
areccan  seems  predicative  after  mag. 

I.   WITH   AN   ACTIVE   FINITE   VERB. 

The  inflected  infinitive  is  found  after  the  active  of  the  following  verbs  to 
denote  tendency  or  result :  — 
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aweccan,  awake,  incite. 

basdan,  compel. 

deah,  arml. 

gearcian,  prepare. 

gebiegan,  betid,  force. 

gegearwian,  make  ready. 

gehwierfan,  turn. 

gelaedan,  lead. 

geinedemian  (nine),  humble  one's  self,  condescend. 

geneah,  suffice. 

geniedan,  force. 

genihtsumian,  suffice. 

gescierpan,  sharpen. 

geweman,  persuade. 


gremian,  provoke. 

hleonian,  lean,  incline. 

manian,  admonish,  urge. 

neadian,  compel. 

niedan  |-y-l,  compel. 

onaelan,  incite. 

onstyrian,  stir. 

sellan,  give. 

teon,  draw,  induce. 

trjmxaan,  strengthen,  encourage. 

Ceowan,  force,  threaten. 

Creatian,  force. 

Cywan  (-1-1,  force,  threaten. 

weaxan,  grow. 


The  clearer  examples  iu  full  are:  — 

aweccan,  awaken,  incite: 

Bede  268.31:  oaet  he  eoro'-bigengan  awecce  hine  to  ondrordanne  =  211.1:  ut 
terrigenas  ad  timendum  se  suscitet  (considered  by  Wiilfing,2  /.  c,  II,  p.  217.  M 
final;  by  Kenyon,  /.  c,  p.  60,  as  consecutive). 

Chad  185:  he  leoorao"  of  heofone  Saet  he  o"a  eorSlican  mod  awecceS  hine  to 
ondredenne. 

baedan,  compel: 

Lace.  86.27":  bcede  to  spiwanne. 

deah,  ami  I: 

Lvece.  68.27:  Dicge  ©"set  brotS  7  eac  deah  netle  geeoden  on  wsetre  7  geselt  to 
Sicgatine  7  eac  ellenes  leaf  etc.  —  lb.  72.11 :  wyrt,  seo  deah  to  drincanne.  —  lb. 
122. 12'-  b:  oeos  sealf  deah  wifi  seghwylcum  geswelle  to  Sicganne  7  to  stnergenne 
on  swa  hwytcum  lime  swa  hit  on  bio. 

gearcian,  prepare: 

JElf.  Horn.  II.  84m:  He  gearcaS  urne  godan  willan  to  fultumt'genne. 

gebiegan,  bend: 

Pr.  Ps.  34.13:  Ic  .  .  .  gebigde  min  mod  to  fmstenne  «  humiliaham  in  jejunio 
animam  meam.  [Miitzner,  I.  c,  III,  p.  31,  seems  to  consider  this  an  instance 
of  the  accusative  with  predicative  inflected  infinitive,  while  Dr.  Kenyon,  I.  c, 
p.  19,  considers  the  infinitive  to  be  final  in  sense;  but  see  neadian.] 

gegearwian,  make  ready: 

Wulf.  35.11 :  b'ffit  is,  oast  he  gegearwaS  his  heortan  gode  on  to  vmnianne. 

gehwierfan,  turn: 

Greg.  255.16:  for  flaem  sio  medtrymnes  fia?t  mod  gehieicrfS  gehwelces  monnes 
hine  selfne  to  ongietanne  -  192.26:  molest  ia  corporalis,  quae  ad  cognilionem  sui 
mentem  revocat. 

gel  sedan,  lend: 

Bede  468. 7*-  b:  he  hine  7  his  Seode  gelcedde  to  mctrsianne  7  to  weorSianne 
tSa  .  .  .  tide -332.19:  se  suosque  omnes  ad  ,  ,  .  tempus  cclcbrandum  perduxil. 

geinedemian  (bine),  humble  one's  self,  condescend:  see  pp.  54—55  above. 

geneah,  suffice: 

Bl.  Horn.  165.5:  naenig  .  .  .  tunge  ne  geneah  Cas  .  .  .  engles  godcund 
rraegen  to  gesecgenne. 

geniedan  [-J-],  force,  compel: 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  360:  miltsa  me  o"aet  o'u  me  ne  genyde  to  areccenne  mine 
gescyndnysse.  —  lb.  XXIII  B.  381:  hu  ic  to  syngigenne  genydde  a>gtJer  ge  oa 
carman  willendan  and  6a  earman  syllendan. 
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W'ulf.  200.6:  arscratS  him  anlicnesse,  and  Seerto  Li  genydaS  men  to  gebiddau 

genihtsumian  [-y-J,  suffice: 

Mart.  104.12:  ne  genyhlsumaS  snigum  men  to  asecganne  tSaes  acennedan 
engles  ma^gen  lohannes. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  90ml-s:  heorte  .  .  . ,  "5e  ne  genihtsumaS  to  underfonne 
Godes  word,  ne  nscnne  wsestm  to  sprytlanne. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  788:  seo  leo  .  .  .  scraef  geworhte  swa  micel  swa 
genihlsumode  Siere  halgan  to  byrgenne. 

gescierpan  [-y-],  sharpen: 

Wcerf.  269.21 :  huton  hit  gescyrpe  6a  Sing  to  gexeonne  seo  unlichamlice  wise 

■  329  A1 :  nisi  himc  res  incorporea  ad  videndum  acueret. 

geweman,  persuade: 

.Elf.  Int.  504:   Sajt  is  seo  costnung  Se  gewemS  Sone  man  to  synnigenne 

■  qua  [=  tentatione]  peccato  implicamur. 

gremian,  provoke: 

Lcece.  55.26:  nine  mon  seel  neahtnestigne  tyhtan  and  gremian  to  spiwanne. 

hleonian,  lean,  incline: 

Bede  258.21:  ealra  willa  hleonade  to  geheranne  6a  gefean  =  205.8:  omnium 
uota  ad  nuper  awUta  .  .  .  gaudia  penderent. 

manian  [-0-],  admonish,  urge: 

Seafarer  38:  monaS  modes  lust  msela  gehwylce  ferS  to  feran  (sic!),  tSset  ic 
feor  heonan  elSeodigra  card  gesece. 

Weerf.  265.20:  for  hwan  wolde  he  Sonne  ealle  men  manegian  samod  mid 
him  to  gehyranne  Sone  asnde  Sasre  spraece?  =  324  B :  cur  ad  audiendum  loquendi 
finem  secum  pariter  omnes  admonebat  ? 

.'Elf.  Horn.  II.  520b  h  2:  Des  apostolica  freolsdag  manaS  us  to  sprecenne, 
and  sum  Sing  eow  to  seegenne  be  "5am  gesffiligan  heape. 

neadian,  compel: 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  114*:  HealdaS  Sis  taste  on  eowerum  heortum,  Sat  se  .  .  . 
God  menne  mann  ne  neadaS  to  syngigenne.  (Cf.  Matzner,  I.  c,  111.  p.  31,  who 
seems  inclined  to  consider  this  an  instance  of  the  predicative  infinitive  with 
accusat  i  ve  su  b  j  e  c  t .  ] 

Mlf.  Hept.:  De  N.  T.  21.31 :  se  Se  oSerne  neadaS  ofer  his  mihte  to  drincenne. 

niedan  [-y-],  compel: 

Greg.  271.16:  forSsem  hie  hie  selfe  nidaS  to  healdonne  ungemetlice  swigean, 
&  forSsem  beoS  suiSe  forSrycte  =  204.19:  ut  eo  plus  eogitationes  in  mente 
ferveant,  quo  ilia.?  violenta  autodia  indiscrcti  silentii  angustat. 

Mart.  166.21 :  Done  nydde  Decius  se  casere  deofolgeld  to  begangenne. 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  376rn:  Far  nu  geond  wegas  and  hegas,  and  nyd  hi  inn  to 
farenne.  [Cf.  L.  14.23:  Ga  geond  Sas  wegas  and  hegas  and  nyd  hig  SaH  hig  gan 
in  =  Exi  in  vias  et  sepes,  et  compellc  intmre.] 

Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  102.36':  Ga  geond  wegas  and  hegas,  and  nyd  hi  in  to 
farenne, 

La:ce.  86.24:  nede  hine  to  spiwanne. 

onaelan,  incite: 

Wa*rf.  109.30:  he  tihte  and  onozlde  oSre  men  Sus  to  arcefnienne  -  B.  140  A1: 
qui  passionum  certatn'ma  non  solum  ipse  appetit,  sed  ad  toleranda  hsec  et  alios 
accendif. 

onstyrian,  stir: 
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Wcerf.  224.23:  ne  mihte  na  onatyrian  his  fet  to  ganne  «  273  C1:  gresswn 
moeere  non  potuit. 

sellan  \-'i-\,  give: 

.'Elf.  Hept.:  Num.  11.13:  Sile  us  flsesc  to  etanne  -  Da  nobis  carnes,  ut 
comedamas  (or  final?). 

teon,  draw,  induce: 

.Elf.  L.  8.  316.148:  On  hwilcum  godum  tihst  fiu  us  to  gehjfennef 

trymman,  strengthen,  encourage: 

Bede  124.26:  gewrit,  mid  "5y  he  hine  trymede  to  onfonne  Cristas  leafan 
=»  100.18:  exhortatorias  ad  fidem  litteras  .  .  .  accepit  (or  final?). 

Geo  wan,  force,  threaten: 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  I.  9.342:  fieah  fie  he  mid  huxe  hine  hete  gebindan  and 
hine  Seowde  to  ofsleanne  mid  fiam  folce  (or  objective?). 

Sreatian,  force: 

Boeth.  138.2:  wyrde  fie  oft  SreaiaS  6a  yflan  to  wilnianne  =  117.27:  ioito 
supplicio  malos  cohered. 

fiywan  [-i-],  force,  threaten: 

/Elf.  Horn.  II.  174b  ■:  Benedicte,  fie  hi  ser  for  heora  stuntum  wordum  Siwde 
to  amansumigenne  (or  objective?),  —  lb.  II.  308b:  Da  dywde  se  casere  hine  to 
swingenne  (or  objective?). 

weaxan.  grow: 

Greg.  263.18:  hie  sculon  uparisan  &  weaxan  a  ma  &  ma  to  lufigeanne  fia 
godcundan  weorc  =»  198.20:  sed  ad  amoris  gratiam  nutriniento  caritatis  ex- 
crescant  (cited  also  by  Dr.  Kenyon,  p.  60,  as  consecutive). 

II.    WITH   PASSIVE   VERBS. 

Occasionally  the  inflected  infinitive  is  used  after  the  passive  of  the  follow- 
ing  verbs  to  denote  tendency  or  result:  — 


afysan,  impel. 
ascierpan,  sharpen. 
basrnan,  incite. 
forSgelaedan,  lead  forth. 
(ge)bsedan,  compel. 
(ge)cierran,  turn,  move. 


fge  fysan,  incite. 
(geiliedan,  lead. 
(geimanian,  admonish. 
(ge)neadian,  compel. 
(ge)niedan,  compel. 


onselai.  ucite. 

onwendan  [-wand-],  move. 
settan.  *ft,  appoint. 
sponan,  persuade. 
underSeodan,  /subject. 


I  cite  all  the  clearer  examples  that  I  have  observed :  — 

afysan,  impel: 

Ph.  275:  Donne  afysed  bi$  agenne  eard  eft  to  secan  (sic!). 

ascierpan,  .sharpen: 

Greg.  69.13:  fionne  we  mid  Stem  la?cedome  godra  weorca  gefultumafi  urum 
ondgite  fiiet  hit  bi<?  a&cirped  lo  ongietenne  fia  bierhtu  fiats  sofian  leohtes  =  44.1 : 
cum  ad  cognoscendam  veri  luminis  claritatem  intellecttu  nostri  acioin  medka- 
mine  operationis  adjuvamus  (or  final,  as  Dr.  Kenyon,  /.  c,  p.  19,  holds?). 

baernan,  incite: 

Beds  330.18"-  b,  19:  men  .  .  .  wwron  boernde  .  .  .  to  gebiddenne  ge  aelmessan 
to  seUenne  ge  Gode  asagdnesse  to  beranne  =  2o2.5*«  b-  °:  accensi  mm!  .  .  .  ad 
orandum  uel  ad  elimosynas  faciendas,  uel  ad  offerendas  Deo  uictimas  sacra  obla- 
tionis  (or  final,  as  Dr.  Shearin,1 1,  c,  p.  31,  holds?). 

forfigelaedan,  lead,  induce: 

Oros.  290.10:  Firmus  wearS  gefangen,  7  forSgeladed  to  deanne  -  291.9: 
Firmum  coegit  ad  mortem. 
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(ge)baedan,  compel: 

Greg.  251.13:  Bonne  hio  hire  unBonces  gebadd  urierS  Bat  yfe!  to  forlatanne 
=  190.14:  cum  jam  egredi  anima  urgetur. 

(ge)cierran>  turn,  move: 

Greg.  99.19:  for  mildheortnesse  ivaes  Bonon  gecierred  to  smeaganne  hu  flsescli- 
cum  mo(n)num  gedafenode  on  hira  burcotum  &  on  hiera  beddum  to  donne 
=  68.17:  tamen  per  condescensionis  viscera  earnalium  cubile  perscntt<iin. . 

(ge)fysan,  incite: 

Beow.  2502:  6a  wees  hringbogan  heorte  gefysed  saecce  to  seceanne. 

(ge)ledan,  lead: 

Weerf.  227.26:  Sonne  Bset  .  .  .  mod  by$  geUedcd  oferhit  self  hwsethwylces 
to  geseonne  =  277  D1 :  cum  mens  .  .  .  ultra  se  ad  videndum  dxtcitur,  necesse 
est  ut  etc. 

(ge)manian,  admonish: 

Greg.  259.20:  Bonne  beo  we  suigende  genianode  mid  Ssere  mcttrymnpsse  ura 
synna  to  gemunanne »  196.9:  ad  peccatorum  nostrorum  memoriam  taciti 
affiictique  revocamur. 

I  ge  ineadian,  force: 

.'Elf.  Horn,  II.  376M:  Se  bi8  geneadod  to  cumenne. 

(ge)niedan  [-e-],  compel: 

Bede  368.17:  he  wees  oferswiBed  J  geneded  to  onfonne  Ba  Begnunge  hisco- 
phades  =  272.29:  ad  suscipiendum  episcopatus  officium  collum  submittere 
compellitur. 

Greg.  302.19*- h:  weorden  geniedde  h[i]era  unoeawas  to  herianne  &  to  weorSi- 
anne  -  230.2:  compeUantur  eorum  etiam  vitia  venerari. 

onaelan,  kindle,  incite: 

Greg.  383.18,  19:  Godes  Begn  se  Be  mid  Bsem  andan  onaled  biff  godcundre 
lufan  unBeawaa  to  ofsleanne  ■  298.16:  Si  ergo  ille  Dei  dicitur  qui  ad  ferienda 
vitia  zelo  divini  amoris  excitatur. 

onwendan  [-wend-],  move: 

Weerf.  195.10:  Ba  was  eac  se  cyning  .  .  .  onvxended  to  begangenne  Bass 
biscopes  arwyrBnysse  «  237  C1:  Tunc  ad  ejus  reverentiam  colendam  rex  ipse 
permotus  est. 

settan,  set,  appoint: 

Widf.  304.29:  eac  is  geset  swiBe  mi  eel  dsedbot  swylcum  mannum  to  donne 
and  to  betenne  (or  final?). 

sponan,  persuade: 

Bede  220.31:  he  wees  swiBust  gesponen  to  onfonne  Cristes  geleafan  from 
Oswies  suna  =  170.7:  persuasus  maxime  ad  percipiendam  fidem  a  filio  regis 
Osuiu. 

underBeodan,  subject: 

Mlf.  Horn.  II.  116':  forBan  Be  we  sind  eadmodlice,  mid  Hchaman  and  mid 
sawle,  godcundlicum  spnecum  underSeodde  to  gefyllenne  his  beboda,  Bset  he  us 
his  behat  gelaeste. 

Note.  —  Possible  but  not  ProbabU  Examples  of  the  Inflected  Infinitive  of  Result  occur  after 
the  active  of  the  following  verbs,  which  have  been  left  under  the  Objective  Use:  —  aicowan, 
'Bhow:'  Bl.  Horn.  169.9;  beotigan,  'boast,'  'threaten:'  Chad  193;  eleian,  'delay:'  JElf. 
Horn.  II.  282;  gediktan,  '  direct : '  Wuif.  10.10;  higian,  '  strive  for,'  '  be  intent  on:  '  Wtrrf. 
178.3*b;  tacan,  '  teach: '  Greg.  165.10;  M\f.  Horn.  II.  216b. 
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D.    THE   ABSOLUTE   INFINITIVE. 

The  Absolute  Use  of  the  Infinitive  Matzner,  I.  c,  III,  p.  53,  characterizes 
as  follows:  "  Von  anderer  Art  sind  priipositionale  Infinitive,  zura  Theil  paren- 
thetischer  Natur,  welche  eine  Reflexion  des  Redenden,  die  Absicht  desselben 
bei  der  Darstellung  ihrcm  Gehalte  oder  ihrer  Form  nach,  eine  Erklarung, 
Erinnerung  oder  Versicherung  dem  Zuhorer  oder  Leser  gegeniiher  enthaltcn." 
After  giving  examples  tike  to  he  short,  to  say  truth,  etc.,  in  Modern  English  and 
in  Middle  English,  he  adds,  p.  54:  "  Im  Ags.  sind  mir  dergleichen  unabhangige 
Infinitive  nicht  aufgestossen."  I  had  discovered  the  examples  of  the  absolute 
use  of  hrcedest  to  secgenne  in  Wulfstan  before  I  came  upon  the  following  from 
Sohrauer,  who,  I.  c,  p.  27,  after  quoting  the  foregoing  passage  from  Matzner, 
adds:  "  Emeu  brleg  fur  das  ae.  bietet  Napier's  Wulfstan,  3(5.6,"  and  quotes 
one  example  of  hrvdest  to  secganne l  given  below,  but  not  the  others.  Wulfing,  * 
I.  c,  II,  p.  224,  calls  attention  to  the  absolute  use  of  to  vieianne  wi-8  in  Boethius. 
Professor  Einenkel,1  I.  c,  p.  240,  speaks  of  the  construction  in  Middle  English 
and  declares  that  it  exists  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  he  does  not  give  any  examples 
from  the  latter.  Koch,  I.  c,  II,  p.  69,  Dr.  Scholz,  and  Dr.  Druve  treat  1  li< • 
idiom  in  Modern  English  only;  Dr.  Zeitlin,  in  Middle  English  only.  The 
idiom  is  not  discussed  by  Dr.  Karl  Kohler.  For  the  construction  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Dr.  Kenyon  merely  refers  to  the  above  passage  from  Sohrauer.  Drs. 
Farrar  and  Riggert  do  not  mention  the  idiom. 

The  infinitive  is  inflected  in  all  cases  except  two.  The  two  uninflected 
infinitives  and  several  of  the  inflected  infinitives  are  doubtful.  I  give  all 
the  examples  that  I  have  observed :  — 

(1)  The  Uninflected  Infinitive: 

Otob.  46.16,  17b:  Heora  twa  waron  heora  cwena,  Marsepia  /  Lampida 
wseron  hatene.  Hie  heora  here  on  tu  todaeldon ;  ooer  set  ham  beon  heora  lond 
to  healdanne,  oSer  ut  famn  to  winnanne  =  47.16:  Harum  duae  fuere  reginae, 
Marsepia  et  Lampedo,  quae  agmine  diviso  in  duas  partes,  vicissim  curam  belli 
et  domus  custodiam  sortiebantur.  [The  foregoing  seems  to  me  to  be  a  possible 
instance  of  what  I  should  call  an  absolute  infinitive  with  an  accusative  subject, 
by  which  I  mean  an  accusative-and-infinitive  phrase  standing  in  an  absolute 
or  loose  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence;  and  I  have  put  the  passage  in 
Chapter  VIII,  p.  118.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  as  claimed  by  Drs.  Einenkel* 
and  Zeitlin,*  that  oSer  here  is  nominative,  not  accusative;  but  I  prefer  to  be- 
lieve with  Dr.  Kenyon,  I.  c,  p.  137,  that  o&er  is  accusative  neuter,  possibly  due 
to  the  influence  of  tu.  Dr.  Kenyon,  however,  considers  oder  to  be,  not  the 
subject  of  the  infinitive,  but  an  appositive  each  to  butu;  and  the  infinitives  to 
denote  purpose  after  todaldon.  Somewhat  similar,  apparently,  is  the  view  of 
Dr.  Wulfing,1 1  c,  II,  §  487:  "  Im  Or.  [46.16, 17bl  stehtder  Infinitiveinmal  ganz 
unabhangig  zur  Angabe  des  Zweckes;  "  though  he  clearly  considers  that  the 
use  leans  more  to  the  absolute  than  does  Dr.  Kenyon.  Whether  Dr.  Wulfing 
considers  these  infinitives,  also,  to  be  the  predicates  of  o$er-oSer  is  not  clear. 
And  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  on  this  point  in  the  statement  of  Dr.  Shearin,4 


>  Mohfbutipr .  /.  f .,  p.  35,  comiden  tfcat  tbc  infinitive  is,  not  absolute,  but  dependent  on  hr<rde*t,  which  he 
take*  to  be  ao  adjective. 

>  Einenkel.'  I.  c.  p.  1070.  >  Zeitlin,'  I.  «.,  p.  145.  «  Walfing.'  I.  c,  II.  p.  224. 
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1.  c,  p.  15:  "Twice  we  find  the  simple  infinitive  following  loosely  the  main 
verb  as  a  final  element."  He  then  cites  the  Orosius  passage  as  one  example 
and  Luke  1,17  as  another.  Concerning  the  Latter  see  Chapter  X,  p.  148, 
Note  2.] 

(2)  The  Inflected  Infinitive: 

Perhaps  the  clearest  example  of  the  absolute  use  of  the  inflected  infinitive 
is  to  be  found  in  the  phrase  hrcedest  to  secganne,  '  to  speak  briefly,'  of  which  I 
give  all  the  clearer  examples  observed:  Wulf.  27.1:  Cyder  sculon  wiccan  and 
wigleras  and,  hrcedest  to  secganne,  ealle  5a  manfullan,  5e  aer  yfel  worhton  and 
noldan  geswican  ne  wi5  god  5ingian; —  ib.  36.7:  5onne  wyro*  5set  water  mid 
■5am  halgan  gaste  5urhgoten,  and,  hrcedest  to  secganne,  eat,  5aet  se  sacerd  de5 
5urh  6a  halgan  5enunge  gesawenlice,  eal  hit  fulfremeS  se  halga  gast  geryneliee; 

—  ib.  115.3:  5ider  sculan  5eofas  .  ,  .  and,  hrmdest  to  secganne,  ealle  5a  man- 
fullan.—  With  this  infinitive  phrase  compare  the  following:  Boeth.  39.10: 
Swa  hit  is  nu  hraSost  to  secganne  be  eallum  Cam  woruldgesseJoum  5e  seo  wyrd 
brengS,  Caet  etc.  =  42.63:  Postremo  idem  de  tota  conchtdere  fortuna  licet  etc.; 

—  ib.  41.3:  Diet  is  nu  hraSost  to  secganne,  (5set  ic  wilnode]  weor5fullice  to 
libbanne  =  46.80:  0;  —  Wulf.  158.16:  godcunde  hadas  waeron  nu  lange  swa 
forsawene  .  .  .  and  hrcedest  is  to  cweSenne  godes  laga  la5e  and  lara  forsewene; 

—  ib.  2U4.2:  5ider  scylan  wiccan  and  wigleras,  and,  raSest  is  to  scecgenne,  ealle 
5a  manfullan. 

Another  phrase  used  absolutely  is  to  metanne  uH$,  '  to  compare  with,'  '  in 
comparison  with/  which,  as  stated  above,  is  mentioned  by  Wulfing,1  and 
occurs  as  follows:  Boeth.  29.6:  for5aem  5e  o5er  twega  o55e  hit  nan  god  nis  for 
eow  selfe,  o55e  5eah  forlytel  god  wi5  eow  to  metane  =  36.28:  quae  tarnetsi 
conditoris  opera  suique  distinctione  postremo  aliquid  pulrhritudinis  trahunt, 
infra  uestram  tamen  excellentiam  conlocatae  ammirationem  uestram  nullo 
modo  merebantur;  —  ib.  36.3:  Hu  micle  mare  is  5onne  5ces  monnes  lichoma 
to  metenne  wiS  5set  mod  Sonne  seo  nius  wi5  5one  mon  =  41.18:  0;  —  ib.  41.24: 
5onne  meaht  5u  ongetan  5aH  he  is  eal  wi5  5one  heofon  to  metanne  swilce  an 
lytlu  price  on  bradurn  brede  =  44.11:  ad  caeli  spatium  puncti  constat  optinere 
rationem,  id  est  ut,  si  ad  caelestis  globi  magnitudinem  conferatur,  nihil  spatii 
prorsus  habere  iudicetur;  —  ib.  44.26:  5eah  he  (=  lilisa]  hwilura  lang  sie,  j  fela 
geara  5urhwunige,  he  bi5  5eah  swi5e  scort  to  metanne  wi5  5one  Se  n£efre  ne 
geenda5  =  46.58:  ita  fit,  ut  quamlibct  prolixi  temporis  fama,  si  cum  imx- 
hattsta  aetemitate  cogititur.  non  parua  sed  plane  nulla  esse  uideatur;  —  ib.  72.18: 
5onne  magon  ge  ongitan  5a?t  he  [=  heofon]  is  ealles  oauht  wi5  his  sceppend  to 
metanne  J  wi5  his  wealdend  —  65.17:  0; — ib.  89.22:  5onne  wile  he  cwe5an 
<\i-t  sio  beorhtnes  5aere  sunnan  sciman  sie  5esternes  to  metanne  wi5  5a  ecan 
birlitu  tJodes  m 77.17:  ©; — ib.  130.29,  81**:  Swylc  is  5set  5»t  we  wyrd 
hata5  be  5am  godcundan  fore5once,  swylce  sio  smeaung  /  sio  geseeadwisnes 
is  to  metanne  wi5  5one  gearowitan,  /  swylce  5as  kenan  5ing  bio5  to  metanne  wi5 
5a  ecan,  j  swilce  5tet  hweol  bi5  to  metanne  wi5  5a  eaxe  =  110.74,  75,  76:  Igitur 
uti  est  ad  intellectual  ratiocinatio,  ad  id  quod  est  id  quod  gignitur,  ad  aeterni- 
tatem  tempus,  ad  punctura  medium  circulus:  id  est  fati  series  mobilis  ad 
prouidentiae  stabilem  simplicitatem.  —  Boeth.  36.3  above,  Dr.  Wulfing1  (II, 
213)  puts,  allowably,  under  the  infinitive  with  beon  denoting  necessity,  as  he 
probably  does  Boeth.  72.18  and  130.29,  31*  b,  none  of  which  are  given  by  him 
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under  the  absolute  infinitive.  I  have  put  these  examples  here,  despite  their 
doubtfulness,  primarily  to  show  how  the  predicative  infinitive  of  necessity 
passes  over  to  the  absolute  infinitive.  With  the  examples  of  to  metanne  above 
given,  compare  those  that  I  have  given  under  the  Infinitive  of  Necessity  with 
beon,  Chapter  VII.  Perhaps  Met.  21.42  (Sonne  wile  he  secgan  tSset  Caere 
sunnan  sie  beorhtnes  tSiostro  beorna  gehwylcum  to  metanne  wio"  o"aet  micle  leoht 
godes  selmihtiges)  belongs  under  the  absolute  use  rather  than  under  necessity. 

Possibly  we  have  the  absolute  use  of  the  infinitive  in  the  Metres  of  Boelhius 
6.7:  for'Biem  hiora  birhtu  ne  bib*  auht  to  gesettanne  wio*  Caere  sunnan  leoht;  if 
not,  we  have  an  infinitive  of  necessity  on  the  road  to  becoming  an  absolute 
infinitive. 

In  the  following,  the  infinitive,  though  predicative  and  therefore  given  in 
Chapter  VII,  reminds  one  of  our  modern  idiom, '  so  to  speak: '  Bede  88.23:  ftaes 
oe  swa  to  cweSenne  sy  =  62.1 :  ut  ita  dixerim. 

We  have  an  infinitive  loosely  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence  in 
the  following  from  the  Loeceboc:  1 .26tt- b :  Laecedomas  gif  men  yrne  blod  of  nebbe; 
eft  blodsetena,  ge  on  to  bindanne  ge  on  eare,  to  donne  ge  horse  ge  menn;  57.3: 
WIS  wlaettan  /  to  kcelanne  magan.  But  the  idea  of  purpose  is  evident,  and  I 
put  these  examples  in  the  present  chapter  only  because  of  the  looseness  of  the 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  or,  better,  because  of  the  elliptical 
nature  of  the  sentence.  To  the  same  purport  is  the  following  from  Dr.  Shearin,1 
/.  c,  p.  23:  "  The  following  infinitives  are  used  absolutely,  yet  implying  a  pur- 
pose relation  to  a  main  verb  to  be  supplied,  whose  grammatical  subject  will  be 
logically  the  subject  of  the  phrase;  e.  g.,  Lch.  ii,  188.19:  To  rymanne1  ©one 
cealdan  magan  .  .  .  (sc.  '  genirn  ') ;  id.  304.9:  gealdor  on  to  singanne." 

E.    THE   CONDITIONAL  INFINITIVE. 

In  the  Martyrology  54.11  (Ties  biscop  is  swioe  mihtig  on  frecnum  wisum 
gescyldnesse  to  biddanne),  Dr.  Herzfeld,  the  editor,  translates  the  infinitive  as 
ii  it  were  used  to  denote  a  condition:  "  This  bishop  is  very  powerful,  if  asked 
for  protection  in  dangerous  condition."  To  me,  however,  the  infinitive  seems 
to  specify  the  respect  wherein  the  bishop  was  powerful,  viz.,  '  in  praying  for 
protection,'  and  to  belong  in  Chapter  XL 

F.    THE   MODAL   INFINITIVE. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  V,  some  consider  that  the  infinitive  in  the  com  .  .  . 
fleogan  construction  denotes  manner.  But  I  have  there  tried  to  show  why  it 
seems  better  to  me  to  consider  that  the  infinitive  is  predicative  in  use  rather 
than  modal. 

Possible,  but  not  probable,  examples  of  the  inflected  infinitive  used  to 
denote  manner  are  found  in  the  Prose  Psalms,  34.13  (quoted  under  gebi> 
and  Boeth.  138.2  (quoted  under  Sreatian)  in  the  section  on  the  consecutive  use 
of  the  infinitive.     See  gemedemian  in  the  same  section. 

In  Qrosiw  188.10,  11  (sum  his  folc  sende  gind  $uet  lond  to  bcernanne  j  to 
hangenne  =*  189.7:  vastatione  circumjacentium  locorum  Flaminium  in  belluin 


*  To  rymannt  should  rend  to  vrvrmannt:  see  Cockayne.  1.  c.  II.  188.22:  and  Lttct.  57.9.  In  the  former  q| 
these  two  passages,  the  infinitive  is  probably  absolute;  but,  in  the  latter,  the  infinitive  seems  to  me  to  modify 
the  noun,  ffvtldor.     See  Lact.  03.32. 
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excitavit)  and  in  Bede  (Ki.o'' b  (foet  heo  godum  Seawum  lifgcn  under  ciriclecum 
regota  7  sealmas  to  singenne  j  wseccan  to  bigongene,  /  from  .  .  .  unalyfed- 
nessum  heora  heortan  .  .  .  clame  healden  =  49.10"- h:  bonis  moribus  uiuant 
et  canendis  psalmis  inutgilent,  et  ab  .  .  .  inlicitis  et  cor  et  linguam  et  corpus 
Did  auctore  conseruent),  the  infinitives  are  possibly  modal,  but  are  probably 
final,  and  have  been  left  in  Chapter  X. 

Differentiation  of  the  Two  Infinitives. 

In  the  main,  the  differentiation  between  the  uninfected  infinitive  and  the 
inflected  infinitive  in  the  preceding  adverbial  uses  is  clear.  The  infinitive  of 
specification  with  verbs,  the  consecutive  infinitive,  and  the  absolute  infinitive 
are  regularly  inflected,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  meaning,  the  infinitive 
habitually  denoting  a  relationship  normally  expreased,  in  nouns,  by  a  case 
other  than  the  nominative  or  the  accusative.  In  the  only  two  instances  in 
which  we  have  an  uninflected  infinitive  in  the  adverbial  uses  just  named,  in 
Oros.  46.16,  17b  (already  quoted),  we  have,  as  I  believe,  an  accusative  and  infini- 
tive very  loosely  connected  with  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  and  it  is  natural 
that  the  infinitive  is  not  inflected.  In  the  causal  use  of  the  infinitive  we  have 
both  the  uninflected  infinitive  and  the  inflected,  but  in  the  former  the  infinitive 
may  possibly,  as  there  indicated,  be  considered  objective  (accusative).  We 
naturally  expect  cause  to  be  expreased  by  the  inflected  infinitive,  as  we  know 
that,  with  nouns,  cause  is  often  expressed  by  the  genitive  case  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

For  the  other  adverbial  uses  of  the  infinitive  in  the  kindred  Germanic 
languages,  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  xii. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
!   INFINITIVE  WITH   NOUNS  ' 


A.    THE  ACTIVE   INFINITIVE. 

When  a  Noun  is  modified  by  an  infinitive,  the  infinitive  normally  is  inflected, 
but  in  a  few  cases  ia  uninflected.  About  242  instances  of  the  former  occur  to 
four  of  the  latter. 

The  infinitive  regularly  follows  the  noun  that  it  modifies,  sometimes  immedi- 
ately, as  in  Wcerf.  198.17  (onfangenre  teafe  to  lifigenne  =  241  C*:  vivendi  lici'tdin 
accepta);  sometimes  with  a  few  words  intervening,  as  in  Wcerf.  21 1.20*- b 
(gif  ftu  hwyl.ee  leafe  habbe  me  to  deanne  j  to  wundianne  =  257  C1:  Si  licentiam 
accepisti  ut  ferias,  ego  non  prohibeo). 

To  me  the  infinitive  with  nouns  seems  prevailingly,  if  not  exclusively, 
active  in  sense  as  in  form.  Dr.  Riggert,  I.  c,  p.  71,  declares,  "  Es  steht  nur 
der  Infinitiv  des  Aktivs,  der  jedoch  passiven  Sinn  haben  kann,"  but  he  does 
not  specifically  cite  any  infinitives  as  passive  in  sense.  If  we  have  an  infini- 
tive that  is  passive  in  sense  when  used  with  a  noun,  we  probably  have  it  in 
Bucb  sentences  as  these:  And.  23:  men  oar  htafes  wist  weruin  on  5am  wonge, 
ne  waeteres  drync  to  bruconne;  .-Elf.  llept.:  Ex.  16.12:  ic  sende  Sisum  folee 
flctsc  to  etanne^  Vespere  comedetis  carnes;  Mk.  3.20:  oa>t  hi  najfdon  hlaf  to 
elanne  =  ita  ut.  non  pommt  neque  partem  manducore.  But,  as  the  Latin  sug- 
gests, there  is  no  necessity  for  considering  the  infinitive  passive,  and,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  the  infinitive  was  active  in  his  transla- 
tion as  in  his  Latin  original;  perhaps  it  was  active  to  him  even  when  trans- 
lating a  Latin  passive,  as  in  L.  24.41:  Hfebbe  ge  her  senig  ding  to  etti 
=  Habetis  hie  oJiquid  quod  manduccturt  though,  of  course,  it  is  possible  that 
in  the  latter  case  it  seemed  to  him  passive.  Dr.  K.  Kohler  and  Dr.  Farrar  say 
nothing  as  to  the  voice  of  the  infinitive  with  nouns;  nor  do  Dr.  Wiilfing  and 
Dr.  Kenyon. —  In  the  adjectivized  infinitive,  (Heouaed  below  (pp.  180  ff.), 
on  the  other  hand,  the  inflected  infinitive  is  probably  passive  in  sense. 

L    THE  INFINITIVE  UNINFLECTED. 

Of  the  four  examples  of  the  active  uninflected  infinitive  modifying  a  noun, 
three  occur  in  the  prose  and  one  in  the  poetry:  — 

anweald,  power: 

L.  12.5:  adrsedao*  oone  Re  anweald  b»f5,  seoTSan  he  ofslyhft,  on  helle  asendan 
-  timete  eura  qui,  postquam  occiderit,  habet  potestatem  miitere  in  gehennani. 

myne,  purpose,  intention: 

And.  1538:  Weox  waeteres  8rym;  weras  cwanedon,  ealde  sescberend;  waes 
him  ut  mynefleon  fealone  stream,  woldon  feore  beorgan,  to  dunscraefum  drohtao* 
secan,  eoroan  ondwist.  [On  this  passage  Dr.  Riggert,  I.  c,  p.  67,  comments  as 
follows:  "  Der  reine  Infinitiv  nach  einem  Substantive  erscheint  nur  An.  1537 
[=  my  1538],  und  zwar  beaeichnet  das  Hauptwort  eine  Absicht,  einen  Plan."] 


1    I  D  *.'lut: 


iimtinnnt  the  innniti  vo  modifiea,  not  •  noun,  but  a  pronoun. 
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neod,  need,  necessity: 

Mif.  Horn.  II.  372m  2:  Ic  bohte  serine  tun,  and  me  is  neod  to  farenne  and 
oone  geseon  {sic!)  [Cf.  L.  14.18:  Ic  bohte  aenne  tun,  ic  hsebbe  neode  tiset  ic 
fare  and  hine  geseo  =  Villain  emi,  et  necesse  habeo  exire,  et  videre  illam.] 

Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  102.35b4:  me  is  neod  to  farenne  and  Sone  sceawian 
(sic!). 

IX    THE  INFINITIVE  INFLECTED. 

The  inflected  infinitive  modifies  a  large  number  of  nouns.  As  is  shown  by 
the  Latin  originals,  this  infinitive  often  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  genitive 
modifier  of  the  noun,  and  translates  a  Latin  gerund  or  gerundive  in  the  geni- 
tive (occasionally  a  noun  in  the  genitive).  This  genitival  infinitive,  like  the 
Latin  genitive,  has  various  uses,  and  denotes  the  characteristic,  the  object, 
the  tendency,  the  purpose,  etc.  But  the  infinitive  at  times  stands  in  a  d&tival 
relation,  and  translates  a  Latin  gerundive  in  the  dative  or  accusative,  or  ad 
plus  a  gerund  or  gerundive  in  the  accusative,  or  an  infinitive  that  modifies  a 
noun;  and  this  datival  infinitive  habitually  denotes  the  tendency  or  the  pur- 
pose of  the  thing  indicated  by  the  noun.  At  other  times  the  infinitive  stands 
in  an  ablative  relation,  and  translates  a  supine  in  -u.  This  is  not  a  complete 
list  of  the  Latin  correspondents  of  our  infinitive,  for  that  is  not  called  for  here;1 
but  these  correspondents  are  given  merely  to  help  define  the  use  of  the  infini- 
tive in  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  idiom  is  not  common  in  the  poems,  less  than  a  dozen  examples  having 
been  found  in  a  total,  in  prose  and  poetry,  of  about  242  examples.  It  is  rela- 
tively frequent  in  Early  West  Saxon,  Alfred  having  about  81  examples,  not  a 
few  suggested  by  the  Latin  gerund  or  gerundive.  It  is  rare  in  the  Chronicle 
and  in  the  Laws,  neither  furnishing  more  than  a  half  dozen  examples.  It  is 
not  infrequent  in  jElfric  and  in  the  Gospels,  but  is  rare  in  Wulfstan. 

At  times  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  infinitive  modifies  a  noun  and 
is  adjectival,  or  a  verb  and  is  adverbial;  and  this  difficulty  accounts  for  the 
chief  differences  between  my  statistics  and  those  of  others.  For  instance, 
Dr.  Wulfing,1 1.  c.t  II,  pp.  219  ff.,  puts  here  Bede  98.18  (502.9  ■),  242.7  (558.27), 
330.18«*b  (592.25*- b),  480.29,  30  (647.261-  b),  while  to  me  the  infinitive  seems 
rather  to  modify  the  verb. 

The  nouns  modified  by  an  infinitive  may  be  roughly  subdivided,  as  by  Dr. 
Wulfing,*  into  two  big  classes:  (a)  those  Denoting  Ideas  and  (b)  those  De- 
noting Things. 

1.  Nouns  Denoting  Ideas. 

Nouns  denoting  ideas  may  be  subdivided  as  follows:  — 

1.  Nouns  Denoting  Permission  and  Prohibition:  — 

bewerenis,  prohibition.  leaines,  leave,  permission. 

leaf,  It-iifc,  permission. 

2.  Nouns  Denoting  Power,  Might,  Capacity,  and  the  like:  — 


andgi(e)t,  intelligence,  ability. 
anweald,  power,  authority. 
bieldo,  boldness. 


geleeredness,  learning,  skill. 
getydnes,  learning,  skill. 
geweald,  power,  authority. 


■  The  complete  list  of  Latin  correspondents  ia  given  in  Chapter  XIV.  section  xiii. 

1  Th«  numbers  In  parenthesis  refer  to  the  edition  of  Bed*  used  by  Or.  Wolfing,  namely.  Smith's, 

*  Wolfing,'  t.  c,  II,  pp.  219  ff.     My  minor  subdivisions,  too,  in  the  main  follow  Dr.  Waiting's. 
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giefu,  gift,  potoer. 

mihtfmeahtj,  might,  power. 

gleawnes,  unsdom,  intelligence. 

ondefn  lan-J,  capacity. 

mtegen,  strength,  ability. 

strengC(o),  strength. 

mxIS,  power. 

3.  Nouns  Denoting  Time  and  Place:  — 

f«C,  interval. 

sped  (and  leafnes],  opportunity  (?). 

fierst  [-y-|,  period  of  time. 

stow,  place. 

ielden  (y-|,  delay,  respite. 

tid,  lime. 

m*l,  time. 

tima,  16m, 

rum,  space,  opportunity. 

4.  Nouns  Denoting  Necessity :  — 

neod,  need,  necessity. 

Cearf  [Serf],  need,  necessity. 

niedCearf  [nyd-J,  need,  necessity. 

5.  Nouns  Denoting  Will,  Purpose, 

Inclination,  and  the  like:  — 

bliss,  bliss,  joy. 

lufu,  love. 

geomfulnes,  eagerness,  desire. 

lustbaernes,  desire. 

gesceafdiwisnes,  intelligence. 

mod,  mind,  wimmL 

geCoht,  thought,  intention. 

riht,  right,  reason. 

geSyld,  patience. 

sorg,  sorrow,  yriif. 

gicmen,  mrr,  cimcern. 

wen,  hope,  expectation. 

hyht  [-i-|,  hope. 

wiila,  u»i#,  rfe«re. 

intinga,  cause,  sake. 

6.  Nouns  Denoting  Help:  — 

fultum,  help,  assistance. 

7.  Nouns  Denoting  Office  and  Work :  — 

ealdorlicnes,  authority,  office. 

weorc,  work. 

Seg riling  [GenungJ,  service. 

8.  Nouns  Denoting  Usage,  Custom 

«6elo,  habit  (?). 

6eaw,  custom,  habit. 

9.  Nouns  Denoting  Example  and  Teaching:  — 

btsn  l-y-],  example. 

tar,  teaching. 

2.   Nouns  Denoting  Things. 

As  I  cannot  think  of  any  helpful 

grouping  of  these  nouns,  I  merely  give 

them  in  alphabetic  sequence:  — 

«cer,  field. 

genob  [-g],  sufficiency. 

eeht,  property. 

gierd  l-y-J,  rod. 

anweald,  power. 

god,  god,  God. 

aft",  oath. 

g6d,  pood. 

auht,  aught. 

gryre,  horror. 

cild,  child. 

heafod  [htefod],  head  (metaphorically  chief). 

eyre,  choice. 

hlaf ,  /<"'/,  brmd. 

drenc,  drink. 

bol,  /iok,  cove. 

drinc,  drink. 

hwst,  wfotf,  something. 

eage,  eye. 

lac,  offerittg. 

eare,  ear. 

Uecedom,  remedy. 

fela,  muck. 

lacnung,  remedy. 

feoh,  money. 

lamb  l-o-|,  lamo. 

fijesc,  flesh. 

land  [-o-l,  //j  nd. 

forebeacen,  portent. 

mare,  more. 

fast,  spirit. 

mete,  mwU,  /ood. 

gealdor,  charm. 

mildbeortnes,  clemency. 
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n*ht,  naught, 

rutnwiht  l-wuht],  naught. 

onlegen,  medicinal  application. 

pcning,  penny. 

petraoleum,  petroleum. 

rod,  rood,  cross. 

son,  sound,  musio. 

spell,  story,  narrative. 

Typical  examples  are:  — 


spree,  speech. 

staef,  stick. 

tol,  tool. 

Cearfa,  poor  man. 

fiing,  thing. 

wegnest,  j/rovisions  for  a  journey. 

well,  wealth. 

wundor,  wonder. 


1.  Nouns  Denoting  Ideas. 

1.  Nouns  Denoting  Permission  and  Prohibition:  — 
beweren  (n)  is,  proh  ib  it  ion  i 

Bede  86.13** b:  Sonon  hafaS  fisct  mod  hwylcehugu  scylde,  nales  hwseBre  oS 
bewerennisse  to  onfonne  Saem  halgan  gcryne,  oSoe  o"a  synibelnesse  to  meersienne 
maeswesonges  =  60.12"- b:  non  tamen  usque  ad  prohibitionem  pecipiendi  sancti 
mystcrii  ucl  missarum  solemnia  celebrandi. 

leaf,  permission: 

Boeth.  120.28:  habbaS  leafe  yfel  to  donne  =  102.76:  malorum  potestas. 

Greg.  397.26:  eefterSaemtSe  he  hwelcehwugu  gerisenlice  leafe  dyde  tSaem 
gesinhiwon  hira  willan  to  fremmanne,  he  cwae?S  =  316.8:  Quibusdum  in  magna 
honestate  conjugii  aliquid  de  voluptate  largiretur,  adjunxit. 

Chron.  260',  1129  E:  se  kyng  hem  geaf  ealle  leue  ham  tofarene. 

Laws  483,  Wilhelm  I,  c.  lb:  babbe  he  fulle  leafe  swa  to  donne. 

Wcerf.  10.2:  Hu  /Equitius  onfeng  leafe  to  bodianne  ■  0. 

Bened.  21.17:  leaf  geseald  sie  to  sprecenne  —  42.17:  loquendi  concedatur 
licentia. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXXI.  384,  385:  sealde  him  leafe  to  si&igenne  forS  and  fiset  lie 
to  berenne. 

Mlf.  Hepi.:  Gen.  42.34:  Saet  ge  .  .  .  leafe  habhon  (sic!)  to  bicgeanne  o~a?t 
Saet  ge  wyllaS  =  emendi  habeatis  Ucentiam. 

leafnes  [lef-],  permission: 

Bide  112.6:  heo  .  .  .  lefnesse  sealdon deofolgyld  to  bigongenne  TSam  folcum 
=  91.9:  idola  colendi  .  .  .  dare  Ucentiam.  —  Ib.  400.8*'  b:  lefnes  .  .  .  to  arr- 
nenne  J  to  flitenne  =  289.29:  certandi  .  .  .  copia. 

2.  Nouns  Denoting  Power,  Might,  Capacity,  etc.:  — 
andgi(e)t,  intelligence,  ability: 

Mlf.  Horn.  1.  344 m:  men  .  .  .  oe  habbao"  lytel  andgit  to  understandenne  b'a 
deopnysse  Godes  lare. 

an  weald,  power,  authority: 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXXIV.  322*-  b:  me  is  geseald  anweald  to  ofsleanne  and  to 
edcucigenne. 

Mk.  3.15»-b:  he  him  anxoeald  sealde  uotrumnessa  to  hadanne,  and  deofol- 
seocnessa  ut  to  adrifanne  -  dedit  illts  potestatem  curandi  infirmitates  et  ejiciendi 
daemonia. 

gelaeredness  1 

and  [ ,  learning,  skill: 

getydness     J 

Bede  362.28B-  b:  wses  .  .  .  Cuftbyrhte  swa  mycel  getydnes  j  gelcerednes  to 
sprecenne  =  269.32:  Cudbereto  tanta  erat  dicendi  peritia. 
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geweald,  power,  authority: 

Ermahnung  36:  Ceapa  5e  mid  aehtum  cces  leohtes,  oy  Iaes  Su  forweortJe, 
?$a3ane  Su  hyra  geweald  nafast  to  syUanne. 

Gen.  281 :  ic  haebbe  geweald  micel  to  gyrwanne  godlecran  stol,  hearran  on 
heofne. 

Pr.  Gu.  V.  227:  tSset  ge  min  ahton  geweald  on  oas  witu  to  sendanne**  si 
vestrae  potentiae  sit  istis  me  tradere  pocnis. 

giefu,  gift,  power: 

Bede  20.22:  Sam  .  .  .  forgifen  wees  seo  gyfu  to  singanne  **  258.25:  cui 
donum  canendi  .  .  .  .sit  .  .  .  concessum. 

gleawnes,  urisdotn,  intelligence: 

Bede  2O6.I0*-b:  He  haefde  oa  gkaxcnexse  Godes  bebodu  to  healdanne  j  to 
leeranne  =  161. 20s' b:  industriam  faciendi  simul  et  docendi  mandata  caelestia. 

maegen,  strength,  ability: 

War/.  244.1:  he  sealde  me  oy  daege  moegn  to  fcesUine*=  297  Cl:  eumque 
pcterem  quatenus  mihi  ut  die  illo  virtus  ad  jejunandum  darctur. 

mint  [meant],  might,  power: 

Bede  146.22:  haefde  meahte  oocrne  biscop  bis  stowe  to  halgianne  »  120.20: 
habeat  potestatem  aJterum  ordinandi  in  loco  eius. 

Mlf.  Horn.  I.  560*  U2\  Si  oe  forgyfen  miht  to  gebindenne  and  to  alysenne. 

J.  10.10*-  b  Nast  flu  ©cet  ic  haebbe  mihte  oe  to  honne,  and  ic  haebbe  tnihte  tSe 
to  forl&tenne?  =  nescis  quia  potestatem  habeo  crucifigere  te,  et  potestatem  habeo 
dimittere  te? 

3.  Nouns  Denoting  Time  and  Place:  — 

mael,  time: 

Beow.  316:  Mcel  is  me  toferan  {sic!) .  [Cf.  K.  Kohler,  I.  c,  p.  48,  and  Kenyon, 
I.  c,  p.  31.] 

rum,  time,  opportunity: 

J ud.  314:  rum  waes  to  nimanne  londbuendum  on  Sam  Iaoestan,  hyra  eald- 
feondum  .  .  .  heolfrig  herereaf. 

stow,  place: 

Bede  230.17:  stowe  geceas  mynster  to  getimbrigenne  =  175.13:  elegit  sibi 
locum  monasterii  construendi.  —  lb.  238.24 :  Cast  he  .  .  .  forgefe  stowe  mynster 
on  to  timbrenne  =  180.1:  ut  donaret  .  .  .  locum  monasterio  construendo.  —  lb. 
436.7,  8:  oat  he  stowe  hsefde  in  ?Saem  streame  to  standenne  otSoe  hiene  to  bisamc- 
enne  -  310.23*-  b:  locum  standi  siue  inmergetvli  in  flunio. 

Warf.  231.14:  sohton  maran  stowe  on  to  sittanne  -  281  C:  majora  sessionis 
loca  quaerentibus  dicit. 

tid,  time: 

Bede  262.21*-  •:  Saette  tid  waere  stanas  to  sendenne  j  tid  to  somnienne  -  207.19, 
20:  tern  pus  mittendi  lapides,  et  tempus  colligendi. 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  478*-  b:  nu  is  seo  tid  to  gefyUenne  and  to  gefremmane. 

tima,  time: 

JElf.  Horn.  I.  602':  nu  is  lima  us  of  slaepe  to  arisenne.  —  lb.  II.  360b  *-  *■  '•  *: 
He  geceas  him  timan  to  acennenne  on  menniscnysse,  to  Srowigenne,  to  arisenne 
of  deatSe,  to  astigenne  up  to  heofenan. 

JElf.  Gr.  135.3:  hit  ya  tima  to  erigenne-  tempus  est  arandi.  —  lb.  151.11: 
tima  hyt  ys  to  tcecenne  -  tempus  est  docendi. 
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4.  Nouns  Denoting  Necessity:  — 
neod,  need,  rueettHy: 
Jmics  256,  VI  vEthelral,  c.  42:  ealswa  us  neod  is  gelome  to  donne. 

Bened.  127.7b:  baet  nan  neod  ne  sy  munecum  utan  to  farenne  =  194.14:  ut 
non  sit  necessitas  Monachis  vagandi  foras. 

/Elf.  Horn.  II.  372 ml:  Ic  bohte  aenne  tun,  and  me  is  neod  to  farenne  and 
Sone  ge.seon  (sic!). 

Mlf.  L.  S.  XXIII  B.  70:  Nis  me  nan  neod  faeder  Se  to  secgenne  hvranon  ic 
come. 

Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  102.351'*:  me  is  neod  to  farenne  and  Cone  sceawian 
(sic!). 

Mat.  14.16*;  NabbaS  hi  neode  to  farenne  =  Non  habent  necesse  ire. 

niedSearf  [nyd-],  need,  neci'xxily: 

Pr.  Pa.  15.1:  for  Sam  Su  me  eall  Sa  god  sealdest  Se  ic  haebbe,  and  Se  heora 
nan  nydSearf  nis  eft  on  me  to  nimenne  =  15.2:  quoniam  bonorum  mrorum  non 
■fat. 

Searf,  need,  necessity: 

Gen.  279:  Nis  me  wihtaa  Searf  hearran  to  hahhanne. 

Greg.  67.4b:  angiennaS  Sonne  .  .  .  mare  secgean  &  smeagean  suiSor  Sonne 
him  Searf  sie  to  begonganne  =  40.26:  saepe  se  in  quibusdara  inquisitionibus  plus, 
quam  necesse  est,  exercentes,  ex  nimia  subtilitate  falluntur. 

Laws  256,  VI  JLthelred,  c.  42,  §  2:  Saet  mannum  is  maest  Searf  of  tost  to 
gemunenne, 

Warf.  79.6:  he  gebohte  Sast  him  nan  Searf  na?s  to  habbenne  ■  205  A:  emit 
quod  necessarium  nun  habebat. 

Bl.  Honi.  63.5:  us  is  mycel  Searf  to  witenne. 

Wvlf.  308.22:  Saet  mannum  is  maest  Scarf  of  tost  to  gemunanne. 

5.  Nouns  Denoting  Will,  Purpose,  Inclination,  etc. :  — 
geomfulnes,  eagerness,  desire: 

Bede  206.11,  12:  he  btafdfl  Sa  geornfvlmsse  haligu  gewritu  to  rwdanne  J 
wseccean  to  begangnnne  =  101.21"-  b:  solertiam  lectionis  et  uigiliarum. 

gi(e)men,  care,  concern: 

Bede  482.1:  Sa  daeghwamliean  gimene  to  singanne  =  357.13:  cotidianam 
cantandi  in  ecclesia  curam. 

intinga,  cause,  occasion: 

Bede  120.7:  intinga  to  onfonne  Cristes  geleafan  =  97.21 :  occasio  .  .  . 
percipiendae  fidei. 

lufu,  /' 

Bede  82.25:  Mid  Sy  Sonne  seo  lufu  ne  biS  tudres  to  tilienne  =  58.29:  Cum 
uero  non  amor  ortandi  subolis  .  .  .  dominatur. 

lustbaernes,  desire: 

Boelh.  74.7:  ne  furSum  nane  luslbwrnesse  nabbaS  hi  to  secanne  =  66.16:  0. 

willa,  will,  desire: 

Boelh.  107.13:  habbaS  emnmicelne  icillan  to  to  cumenne  =  0, 

J?Z/.  Horn.  I.  394':  SaSa  hi  forleton  Sone  willan  to  agenne. 

6.  Nouns  Denoting  Help: — 

fultum,  help,  assistance: 

Solil.  39.15,  16:    Ic  hi  lufige  for  freondscype  and  for  geferaedenne  and  Sa 
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beah  ofer  sealle  obre  be  me  maestne  fidtum  dob  to  ongyttanne  and  to  mtanne 
gesceadwisnesse  and  wisdom  =  0. 

7.  Nouns  Denoting  Office  and  Work:  — 
ealdorlicnes,  authority: 

Bede  206.13:  he  haefde  .  .  .  ealdorlicnesse  ba  ofermedan  to  Sreageanne 
=  161.22:  auctoritalem  .  .  .  redarguendi  superbos. 

begnung  [benung],  service,  office: 

Bede  402.30*- b:  he  iuefre  .  .  .  ba  Senunge  to  crixlicnne  obbe  to  fxdlwienn-e 
.  .  .  leorimui  meahtc  =  291.18*- b:  cathecizandi  uel  baptizandi  ministerium. 

weorc,  work: 

Bede  418.27:  baet  willsume  ivcorc  .  .  .  godspel  to  Iceranne  =  301.23:  euan- 
gelizandi  gentibus  opus. 

8.  Nouns  Denoting  Usage,  Custom;  — 
sebelo,  habit  (?): 

Boeih  9 1 .20 :  of  o'aere  stowe  be  his  eard  and  ceSclo  bib*  on  to  wexanne  -  79.56 : 0. 

beaw,  tlMtam,  habit: 

Beow.  1941:  Ne  bib  swylc  cwonlic  dcaw  idaM  /"  efnanne  beah  be  hio  aenlicu 

sy(?). 

Bede  258.31:  se  .  .  .  regoliicne  Seaw  to  lifgenne  Ongolcynnes  ciricum  s&gde 
7  Uerde  =  205,18:  catholicum  uiuendi  morem  .  .  .  didieit. 

9.  Nouns  Denoting  Example  and  Teaching :  — 
bisn  [bysn],  example: 

Greg.  307.9:  us  salde  buvne  ur'nej  willan  to  brecannc  =  234.27:  tit  exemplum 
nobis  frangendce  nostra  voluntatis  praebeat. 

lar,  teaching: 

Bede  160.8:  betwih  obre  lore  mannura  to  lyfigeanne  =  135.21:  inter  alia 
uiuendi  docuinenta. 

2.   Nouns  Denoting  Things. 

I  give  only  a  few  examples :  — 

drenc,  drink: 

Lcece.  42.1 :  Drenc  wib  feondseocum  men  of  ciricbellan  to  drineanne. 

drinc,  drink: 

And.  23:  nses  baer  hlafes  wist  werum  on  bam  wonge  ne  wseteres  drync  to 
brucv 

eage,  eye: 

ASlf.  Hept.:  Deut.  29.4*:  drihten  eow  ne  sealde  undergitende  heortan,  ne 
eagan  to  geseonne  ne  earan  to  gehirenne  =  non  dedit  vobis  dominus  cor  intelligens 
et  oeulos  nitenttx  et  aures  qtwe  possunt  audiro. 

eare,  ear: 

Mij.  Hept.:  Dad.  29.4b,  quoted  under  eage. 

Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  102.321:  Se  be  hjebbe  earan  to  gehyrenne,  gehyre  bas 
word.     [Cf.  the  following  examples  from  the  Gospels.] 

Gosp.:  Mat.  11.15:  Se  be  earan  haebbe  to  gehyrynne  (six:!),  gehyre-  Qui 
habet  aures  audiendi,  audiat.     So:  Mat.  13.9,  43;  Mk.  4.9,  23;  L.  14.35. 

fela,  much.: 

Greg.  237. 13:  Fela  ic  haebbe  eow  to  seeganne=  178.28:  Multa  habeo  vobis 
dieerc  (or  objective?). 
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gast,  spirit: 

Greg.  263.21:  Ne  underfengon  ge  no  bone  Gast  set  fulluhte  to  Seowigeanne 
for  ege  =  198.22:  Non  accepistis  spiritum  serviiidis  iterum  ia  timore. 

gierd  [gyrd],  rod: 

Greg.  127.1 :  Gif  titer  bonne  sie  gierd  mid  to  Sreageanne,  sie  beer  eac  stsef  mid 
to  wrebianne-  88.14:  Si  ergo  est  districtio  virgse,  qu«  feriat,  sit  et  consolatio 
baculi,  qua  sustentet. 

Wm-f.  20.27:  he  nrefde  gyrde  hine  mid  to  sleanne  =•  161  C:  Et  quia  virgam 
qua  eum  ferire  posset. 

gryre,  horror: 

Bede  364.5:  ba  be  .  .  .  obrum  on  gryre  wssron  to  neosienne  =  270.6:  qui 
.  .  .  aliis  horrori  erant  ad  uisendum. 

mete,  meat: 

J ,  4.32:  Ic  hsebbe  bone  mete  to  etanne  be  ge  nyton  =  Ego  cibum  habeo 
manducare  quern  vos  nescitis. 

son, sound: 

Bede  258.24:  Swylce  eac  sonas  to  singenne  -  205.11:  sonos  cantandi. 

staef,  stick,  staff: 

dreg.  127.2:  quoted  under  gierd. 

Sing,  thing: 

/Elf.  Horn.  1. 2221:  beos  dad  getacnab  sum  Sing  to  donne  on  Codes  gelabunge. 

/Elf.  Gr.  119.10**  b:  verbum  ys  word  .  .  .  getacniende  obbe  sum  ding  to 
donne  obbe  sum  Sing  to  Srowigenne  obbe  nabor  =  Verbum  est  pars  orationis 
.  .  .  aut  agere  aliquid  aut  paii  aut  neutrum  significans. 

Gosp.:  L.  7.40:  Symon,  ic  habbe  be  to  secgenne  sum  Sing  =  Simon,  habeo 
tibi  aliquid  dicere  (or  objective?).  —  L.  24.41:  Haebbe  ge  her  aenig  Sing  to 
etennct  -  Habetis  hie  aliquid  quod  manducetur.  — J.  4.11:  Leof,  ne  bu  nsefst 
nan  Sing  mid  to  hladanne  =  Domine,  neque  in  quo  haurias  habes. 

wela,  wealth: 

And.  1160:  welan  ne  benohton  beornas  to  brucanne.  [Dr.  Reussner,  I.  c, 
p.  27,  and  Dr.  Kenyon,  I.  c,  p.  19,  consider  the  infinitive  to  be  a  final  modifier 
of  the  verb,  not  of  the  noun.] 

wundor,  wonder: 

Bede  164.27:  baet  is  wundor  to  cweSanne  =  138.9'.  quod  mirum  dictu  est. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  with  nouns,  which 
may  be  called  the  regular  use,  we  have,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Wulfing,2 1,  c,  II, 
p.  225,  a  use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  in  which  it  is  almost  a  pure  adjective. 
Or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  consider  that  we  have,  as  it  were,  an  elliptical 
gerundial  periphrastic;  in  these  examples,  as  usually  in  the  predicative  infini- 
tive with  beon  (wesan),  the  infinitive  is  passive  in  sense,  and  translates  a  Latin 
gerundive.    I  note  all  of  what  seem  to  me  the  clearer  cases:  — 

Bened.  134.4:  Syx  synt  muneca  cynerena,  bara  synt  breo  Sa  selestan,  ba 
obere  Sreo  ba  forcubestan  and  eallum  gemete  to  forbugenne  -  0. 

Bede  100.2:  bisses  geleafa  j  wyrcnis  seo  lefed  Gode  onfenge  7  aflum  to 
fylgenne  =  82.2:  huius  fides  et  operatio  Deo  deuota  atque  omnibus  sequenda 
credatur. 

/Elf.  L.  8.  XXXIV.  67:  hwad  bib  sefre  soblicre  obbe  to  gelyfenne  aenigum 
lifigendum  menn? 
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Pr.  Ps.  47.1 :  Mycel  ys  se  Dryhten  ure  God,  and  swyoe  to  kerianne  on  {fere 
byrig  ures  Drihtnea  =  Magnus  Dominus  et  laitdabile  nimis  in  civitate  Dei 
nostri. 

Wrerf.  240.5:  Petrus  cwseo":  '  is  o«t  forwundorlic  wise  and  in  urum  tidum 
to  wafienne '  -  293  A*:  Res  mira,  et  nostris  stupenda  temporibus.  —  To.  252.25: 
wundorlic  wise  o*set  waes  7  in  ©"are  bysne  o"ses  drihtenlioan  weorces  swifte  to 

•  nne  =  309  A1 :  Mira  res,  atque  in  exemplum  Dominici  ©peris  veheinenter 
omnibus  stupenda. 

Bede  448.8:  wses  he  ge  on  wordum  hluttor  7  scinende  ge  eac  on  gelu'n-ilnease 
gewrito  (sic!)  ge  freora  ge  cyriclicra  to  wundricnne  =  321.10:  nam  et  sermone 
nitidus,  et  scrip turarum,  ut  dixi,  tam  liberalium  quam  ecelesiasticarum  erat 
eruditione  mirandus. 

In  the  foregoing  examples  the  adjectivized  infinitive  is  in  the  predicate 
nominative; l  in  the  following  example  it  is  used  attributively: 

Bede  472.3 :  Sa  com  .  .  .  se  leofa  feeder  7  sacerd  7  mid  ealle  are  to  nemnenne 
Ecgbyrht  se  halga  =  346.23:  cum  uenisset  .  .  .  Deo  amabilis,  et  cum  omni 
honorificentia  nominandus  pater  ac  sacerdos,  Ecgberct. 

In  the  following  passage  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  infinitive  is 
adjectivized  or  substantivized:  Bede  24.1 :  Dset  sum  on  Noro'anhymbra  maegoe 
of  deab'e  arisende  sume  swioe  ondryslicu  7  eac  to  gewilnienne,  o*a  oe  he  geseah, 
secgende  wses  =  303.25:  Ut  quidam  in  prouincia  Nordanhymbrorum  a  mortuis 
resurgens  multa  et  tremenda  et  desideranda,  quae  uiderat,  narrauerit.  Dr. 
Wiilfing,2  J.  c,  II,  p.  225,  considers  the  infinitive  adjectivized. 

Differentiation  of  the  Two  Infinitives. 

As  already  stated,  out  of  a  total  of  about  246  infinitives  with  nouns,  only 
four  are  uninflected.  The  solitary  example  of  the  uninflected  infinitive  in  the 
poems  (And.  1538)  may  be  due,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Riggert,  to  the  peculiar 
sense  of  the  noun  modified,  myne;  or,  as  privately  suggested  by  Professor  J.  W. 
Bright,  it  may  be  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  meter.  In  the  three  examples 
from  the  prose,  the  lack  of  inflection  is  probably  due  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
infinitive  from  the  noun  that  it  modifies,  for  twice  the  uninflected  infinitive  is 
the  second  in  a  series  of  two  infinitives  the  first  of  which  is  inflected,  while  in 
the  third  instance  (L.  12.5)  the  single  infinitive  is  appreciably  removed  from 
its  noun.  All  four  examples  have  been  quoted  in  full  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

B.    THE  PASSIVE  INFINITIVE. 

I  have  not  found  an  example  of  the  compound  passive  infinitive  modifying 
a  noun. 

For  the  Infinitive  with  Nouns  in  the  other  Germanic  languages,  see  Chapter 
XVI,  section  xiii. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  Infinitive  in  a  Series  with  Nauru.  —  In  the  following  passages  we  have  a  series 
of  two  infinitives  the  first  of  which  is  inflected,  but  the  second  is  not:  J£lf.  Horn.  II.  372™  '•  * 
and  Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  102.35b  *  *,  both  quoted  on  p.  174  above.     Dr.  Fanur,  I.  e.,  pp.  28 


1  For  the  infinitive  M  the  tubatantival  predicate  DOPiinativr,  ate  Chapter  III,  pp.  73  B, 
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and  34,  declares  that  the  inflected  infinitive  is  used  parallel  with  the  simple  infinitive  as  the 
complement  of  a  noun  in  L.  1.72,  79,  but  the  infinitives  are,  in  my  judgment,  final,  and  modify 
the  verb.  In  the  following  passages  we  have  a  series  of  inflected  infinitives:  Bede  62.8* b, 
9;  86.13* b;  206.10* b;  206.11,  12;  400.  8*b;  402.30»-b;  436.7,  8;  —  SolU.  39.15,  16;  — 
Warf.  211.20»-b;  —Mart.  86.5*-b;  —  JSlf.  Horn.  I.  660*  *•  »;  II.  360b  »•  **•*;  —  JRf,  L.  S. 
XXIII B.  478*  b;  XXXI.  384,  385;  XXXIV.  322*  b;  XXXIV.  328,  329;  —  Mk.  3.15*  b;  — 
Widf.  52.3a« b;  202.1«- b;  —  Lace.  52.30,  31;  54.36b,  37;  —  Chad  71,  72. 

2.  The  Inflected  Infinitive  Used  as  a  Latin  Gerundive.  —  In  sentences  like  the  following, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  inflected  infinitive  closely  approximates  a  Latin  gerundive:  Bede  82.19:  seo 
gemengnes  <5ses  flsesces  seo  for  intingan  bearna  {sic!)  to  cennenne  -  58.22:  camis  commixtio 
creandorum  liberorum  sit  gratia.  Clearly  the  genitive  bearna  is  due  to  the  too  close  following 
of  the  Latin  idiom,  for  I  do  not  find  in  Bosworth-Toller's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  any  example 
of  cennan's  governing  a  genitive.  This  same  influence  of  the  Latin  gerundive  is  seen  in  this 
passage:  Warf.  114.1:  tfaet  tSser  nses  eallunga  nan  wen  Bses  geloman  ofer  Set  to  secanne 
-  B.  144  C1:  ut  spes  requirendi  ferramenti  nulla  jam  esset. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  THE  INFINITIVE 

IN  ANGLO-SAXON. 


I.    THE    SUBJECTIVE   INFINITIVE.1 

A.    THE   ACTIVE   INFINITIVE. 

1.    With  an  Active  Finite  Verb. 

The  active  infinitive,  whether  uninfleeted  or  inflected,  as  the  subject  of 
active  verbs  was  probably  an  idiom  native  to  Anglo-Saxon.     For  we  find:  — 

1.  That  about  34  examples  occur  of  the  subjective  infinitive  in  the  poems, 
of  which  8  are  uninfleeted  and  20  are  inflected.  Of  this  total,  several  examples 
are  found  in  Beowulf,  all  with  beon  plus  an  adjective  except  in  one  instance. 

2.  That  while,  in  the  prose  translations,  the  Anglo-Saxon  subjective  infini- 
tive corresponds  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  time  to  a  Latin  infinitive  that  is  the 
subject  of  a  finite  verb,  about  half  the  time  it  corresponds  to  various  other 
idioms;  and  in  numerous  cases  the  subjective  infinitive  is  found  without  any 
Latin  correspondent.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  no 
Latin  correspondents,  the  Anglo-Saxon  subjective  infinitive  occasionally  is 
identical  with  an  infinitive  that  elsewhere  has  a  Latin  infinitive  as  its  original; 
and  that,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Latin  correspondents  other  than  a  sub- 
jective infinitive  (as,  for  example,  with  the  other  uses  of  the  infinitive  indicated 
below  and  with  the  uses  of  the  gerund  and  the  gerundive),  some,  though  not, 
perhaps,  a  determining,  influence  is  exercised  by  the  Latin  original.  It  is 
noteworthy,  too,  that  the  Latin  expressions  containing  an  adjective  are  usually 
rendered  by  an  inflected  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In  a  word,  the  Latin  in- 
fluence is  probably  stronger  than  a  first  glance  at  my  statistics  would  lead  one 

to  suppose. 

The  Latin  chief  correspondents  are:  an  infinitive  that  is  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb  (IT,1: 
24, 1. :  7)  or  of  a  finite  verb  +  an  adjective  (U. :  1, 1.:  13).  About  half  the  time  it  corresponds  to 
various  other  idkBna,  aa  follows:  an  objective  infinitive,  U. :  4, 1. :  2;  an  infinitive  as  predicate 
nominative,  U.:  0,  I.:  2;  a  predicative  infinitive  with  an  auxiliary  verb,  U.:  0,  I.:  1;  an  accu- 
sative and  infinitive  as  subject  to  a  finite  verb,  U.:  9,  I.:  5;  an  accusative  and  infinitive  as 
mbJMt  to  a  finite  verb  +  an  adjective,  U.:  0,  I.:  5;  an  accusative  and  infinitive  as  object, 
U.:  8,  I.:  3;  a  gorundial  periphrastic,  U.:  0,  I.:  4;  a  gerund  in  the  genitive,  U.;  1,  I.:  <>;  | 
gerund  in  the  ablative,  U.:  1,  I.:  0;  a  gerund  in  the  accusative,  U.:  0,  I.:  1;  an  adjenive 
+  an  infinitive,  U.:  0,  I  :  1;  an  adjective  +  ad  -f  a  gerund  in  the  accusative,  U.:  0,  I.:  1;  aa 
adjective  +  eat  +  a  supine  in  -«,  U.:  0, 1.:  3;  an  adjective  +  a  noun  in  the  ablative,  U.:  0, 1.: 
2;  an  adjective  +  a  supine  in  -u,  U. :  0,  I.:  1;  an  adjective  +  est  without  an  infinitive,  U.:  0, 
I.:  4;  an  indicative  +  the  adverb  facile,  U.:  0,  I.:  1;  opus  est  +  an  u/-clause,  U.:0,  I.:  Ij  a 
relative  clause  with  est  +  an  adjective,  U.:  0,  I.:  1;  a  passive  indicative  with  an  ablative 
phrase,  TJ.:  0,  I.:  1;  an  indicative  active,  IJ.:  2,  I.:  1;  an  adhortative  subjunctive,  U.:  0, 
I.:2;  a  noun  in  -io,  U.  7, 1.:0;  a  noun  in  the  genitive,  U.:  1, 1.:  1;  a  noun  in  the  accusal  ive, 
U.:  1,  L:  0;  a  noun  in  the  ablative,  U.:  2;  I.:  1;  a  substantivized  past  participle  +  an  in- 
dicative, U.:  0,  I.:  1;  a  prepositional  phrase  -t-  a  verb,  U.:  1,  I.:  Ij  a  loose  paraphrase,  U.: 
0,  I.:  5;  no  Latin,  U.:  17,  I.:  43. 


»  Cf.  Chapter  I.  pp.  7  B. 


■  [},  m  uoiollocted ,  I.  —  iuBinUd 
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3.  That  the  construction  occurs,  though  not  frequently,  in  the  more  original 
prose:  the  Chronicle,  the  Laws,  and  Wutfstan. 

2.    With  a  Passive  Finite  Verb. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  active  infinitive,  whether  uninflected  or  inflected, 
as  the  subject  of  a  passive  verb  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  probably  due  to  Latin  influ- 
ence; or,  at  any  rate,  the  influence  of  the  Latin  is  stronger  here  than  with  the 
active  infinitive  as  the  subject  of  an  active  verb,  for  we  find:  — 

1.  That  only  one  example,  that  inflected,  occurs  in  the  poetry,  in  Guthlac, 
and  that  as  the  subject  of  aliefan.  Guthlac,  it  is  well  known,  is  based  on  a  Latin 
original;  moreover,  as  we  shall  see  below,  aliefan  with  a  subject  infinitive,  in 
the  prose  translations,  is  usually  due  to  Latin  influence. 

2.  That,  in  the  prose  translations,  the  Anglo-Saxon  subjective  infinitive 
usually  occurs  in  translation  of  a  Latin  infinitive  that  is  the  subject  of  a  finite 
verb  (active,  U.:  6,  L:  9;  passive,  U.:  1,  I.:  2),  though  occasionally  in  transla- 
tion of  other  idioms  (an  accusative  and  infinitive  as  the  object  of  an  active  verb, 
V.:  0,  I.:  2;  a  gerund  in  the  genitive,  U.:  0,  I.:  1;  ut  +  a  passive  subjunctive 
as  the  object  of  an  active  verb,  U. :  0,  L:  1),  and  very  rarely  without  any  Latin 
correspondent  (U. :  0,  I.:  2).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  active  infinitive 
ofcurs  most  frequently  as  the  subject  of  the  passive  of  aliefan,  and  that,  in  the 
prose  translations,  the  Anglo-Saxon  aliefan  with  a  subject  infinitive  corresponds 
to  the  Latin  licere  with  a  subject  infinitive. 

3.  That  in  only  one  of  the  more  original  prose  monuments,  Wulfstan,  is 
the  idiom  found,  then  only  a  few  times  and  only  as  the  subject  of  the  one  verb, 
aliefan,  which  idiom,  as  we  have  above  seen,  is  an  imitation  of  the  Latin  in  the 
Early  West  Saxon  translations. 

It  should  be  added  that,  as  subject  to  both  active  and  passive  verbs,  the 
active  infinitive  is  more  frequently  inflected  than  not,  both  in  prose  and  in 
poetry,  —  a  fact  discussed  in  Chapter  I ;  and  that  both  infinitives  are  found 
as  subjects  from  the  outset,  the  differentiation  resting  upon  the  principles 
discussed  in  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  I. 

B.    THE  PASSIVE  INFINITIVE. 

In  all  probability,  the  Anglo-Saxon  passive  infinitive  as  the  subject  of  active 
verbs  (of  which  only  a  few  examples  occur,  all  quoted  above,  Chapter  I,  pp.  26- 
27)  is  due  to  Latin  influence.  No  example  has  been  found  in  the  poems.  In 
the  prose  translations  the  idiom  is  found  very  rarely,  and  always  in  transla- 
tions of  a  Latin  passive  infinitive,  though  the  infinitive  in  Latin  is  occasionally 
used  objectively,  aa  in  Waerferth,  and  occasionally  predicatively  with  a  subject 
accusative,  as  in  Bede  and  in  Luke  17.25.  The  idiom  is  not  found  in  the  more 
original  prose,  and  is  very  rare  even  in  MUric. 

The  situation  is  much  the  same  in  the  other  Germanic  languages  with 
reference  both  to  the  active  and  to  the  passive  infinitive:  see  Chapter  XVI, 
section  i. 
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H.    THl   OBJECTIVE  INFINITIVE. 

A.    THE  ACTIVE  INFINITIVE. 

1.    With  an  Active  Finite  Verb. 

I.    THE  INFINITIVE  UNINFLECTED  ONLY. 

1.   Verbs  of  Commanding.1 

The  objective  infinitive  after  halan  is  undoubtedly  of  native  origin  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  (1)  It  occurs  over  a  hundred  times  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
and  nearly  twenty  times  in  Beowidf.  (2)  In  the  Early  West  Saxon  transla- 
tions, though  it  occasionally  answers  to  a  Latin  objective  infinitive  (active  or 
passive),  it  usually  answers  to  Borne  other  idiom,  most  commonly  to  a  Latin 
co-ordinated  finite  verb.  (3)  It  is  common  in  the  Chronicle.  (4)  It  is  very 
common  with  iElfric,  who  has  nearly  500  examples.  (5)  The  idiom  ifl,  we 
know,  characteristic  of  the  Germanic  languages  as  a  whole.  —  As  to  abiddan 
Wfi  i  annot  decide,  as  only  one  example  occurs,  in  .Elfric. 

The  Latin  correspondent  a  are:  a  co-ordinated  finite  verb  (usually  active  (63),  but  occa- 
sionally passive  (13))  or  a  Latin  accusative  and  infinitive  (usually  passive  (58),  but  occa- 
sionally active  (">'■).  Other  correspondents  are:  the  infinitive  as  retained  object  (activ.  ,  I  ; 
passive,  5);  a  subordinated  finite  verb  (active,  15;  passive,  1);  an  absolute  participle  (active, 
2;  passive,  7);  an  appositive  participle  (active,  2;  passive,  8);  ad  +  a  gerund,  4;  a  gerun- 
dive in  the  accusative,  1 ;  an  indicative  with  an  accusative  +  ad  +  a  gerundive  in  the  aofONh 
five,  1 ;  an  accusative  and  a  gerumliul  infinitive  passive,  2;  an  indicative  with  ad  +  a  gerund, 
1;  an  indicative  with  tU  +  a  subjunctive  clause  as  object,  2;  an  adhortative  subjunctive,  1; 
a  loose  paraphrase,  4;  no  Latin,  35. 

2.  Verbs  of  Causing  and  Permitting.3 

The  objective  infinitive  after  Uetan  is  probably  of  native  origin.  (1)  It 
occurs  in  the  poems,  though  rarely.  (2)  In  the  Early  West  Saxon  translations, 
it  corresponds  once  to  a  Latin  objective  infinitive  (active),  but  usually  to  a 
co-ordinated  finite  verb  (active,  3;  passive,  1)  or  to  an  accusative  and  infinitive 
(active,  1;  passive,  2),  but  occasionally  to  other  idioms  (a  passive  final  infini- 
tive, 1;  a  passive  subordinated  finite  verb,  I;  a  supine  in  -urn,  ij  no  Latin,  3). 
(3)  It  is  very  common  in  the  Chronicle,  occurring  over  fifty  times,  though 
usually  in  the  later  years.  (4)  The  idiom  is  common  in  the  other  Germanic 
languages.  —  As  only  two  examples  occur  after  don  and  one  aftor  forgiefan 
(the  text  of  the  former  is  in  doubt),  we  cannot  decide  as  to  them,  though  the 
Anglo-Saxon  infinitive  otter  forgiefan  corresponds  to  a  Latin  objective  infinitive 
after  donare. 

3.   Verbs  of  Sense  Perception.' 

The  objective  infinitive  with  each  of  the  verbs  of  Bense  perception  (gehieran, 
geseon,  hieran,  ofseon,  and  seon)  is  doubtless  of  native  origin  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
Seen  is  found  only  in  the  poetry;  ofseon  only  once,  in  jElfric.  As  to  the  objec- 
tive infinitive  with  the  remaining  three  verbs:  (1)  it  is  found  in  the  poems; 
(2)  in  the  Early  West  Saxon  translations  it  corresponds  to  various  Latin 
idioms;  and  (3)  it  is  found  in  the  Chronicle  except  with  ge&eon. 


■  Given  in  Chapter  11.  p.  31. 
'  Given  in  Chapter  II,  p.  31. 


»  Given  io  Chapter  II.  p.  31. 
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The  Latin  correspondents  are :  —  for  gehitran:  objective  active  infinitive,  1 ;  predicat  ive 
passive  infinitive  with  an  auxiliary  verb,  1;  co-ordinated  finite  verb  (active,  5;  passive,  1); 
subordinated  finite  verb,  active,  3;  appoaitive  participle  {active,  5;  passive,  1);  no  Latin,  6; 
—  for  geaeon:  objective  active  infinitive,  5;  predicative  accusative  of  the  participle  (active, 
1;  passive,  1);  accusative  and  passive  infinitive,  2;  no  Latin,  1;  —  for  hiemn:  object  uv 
passive  infinitive,  2;  subordinated  finite  verb  (active,  1;  passive,  1);  predicative  accusative 
of  the  past  participle,  1;  accusative  and  infinitive  (active),  1;  no  Latin,  2. 

4.  Verbs  of  Mental  Perception.1 

The  objective  infinitive  occurs  so  seldom  with  verbs  of  mental  perception 
that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion  concerning  its  origin  in  Anglo- 
Saxon-  But  what  evidence  we  have  seems  to  indicate  that  the  idiom  is,  in 
the  main,  native.  With  two  of  the  verbs  concerned  (gefrignan  and  gehogian), 
the  objective  infinitive  is  found  only  in  the  poetry,  two  out  of  three  times  in 
Beowulf.  With  geteon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon  cor- 
responds to  a  Latin  objective  infinitive  active,  and  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  Latin.  With  hogian,  the  infinitive  is  found  four  times  in  the  poetry 
and  twice  in  the  prose  (in  the  Soliloquies  and  in  JSlfric),  in  the  former  translat- 
ing a  Latin  accusative  and  gerundial  infinitive.  With  tweogan  [tweon],  the 
infinitive  translates  a  Latin  accusative  and  future  active  infinitive. 

6.   Verbs  of  Beginning,  Delaying,  and  Ceasing.1 
With  each  of  the  three  verbs  of  beginning,  delaying,  and  ceasing  (blinnan, 
forieldan,  and  ginnan)  the  objective  infinitive  translates,  in  Bede,  in  which 
alone  it  occurs,  a  Latin  objective  infinitive  active.    Probably,  therefore,  the 
objective  infinitive  with  these  verbs  is  due  to  the  Latin. 

6.  Verbs  of  Inclination  and  of  Will.3 
Of  the  verbs  of  inclination  and  of  will,  two  {bekealdan  and  onmedan)  are 
found  with  the  objective  infinitive  only  in  the  poetry;  two  (cunnian  and  gcyii  m- 
ian)  are  found  only  in  .-Elfric;  while  with  five  (Jorefon,  ge-ea3modi(g)an, 
geSyrsti(g)an,  lyslan,  and  wuniari)  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive  invariably  trans- 
lates a  Latin  objective  infinitive  active.  Possibly  the  infinitive  in  the  last 
group  is  due  to  the  Latin. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  thus  far:  the  uninflected  infinitive  as  object  is 
doubtless  a  native  idiom  with  the  first  four  classes  of  verbs  enumerated  above 
(  (1)  of  Commanding,  (2)  of  Causing  and  Permitting,  (3)  of  Sense  Perception, 
(4)  of  Mental  Perception  (except  with  geleon)  );  it  is  possibly  due  to  Latin 
influence  in  the  fifth  class  (verbs  of  Beginning,  Delaying,  and  Ceasing);  and 
it  is  partly  of  native  origin  and  partly  of  foreign  origin  in  the  sixth  class  (verbs 
of  Inclination  and  of  Will). 

II.    THE  INFINITIVE  INFLECTED  ONLY. 

1.   Verbs  of  Commanding.4 

With  only  one  verb  of  commanding  (gedihtan)  do  we  find  the  inflected 
objective  infinitive,  once,  in  Wulfstan.  The  infinitive  seems  to  be  a  dative 
object,  and  the  idiom  here  seems  of  native  origin. 


•  Oiven  in  Chapter  II.  p.  31. 

•  Given  in  Chapter  II,  p.  31 


<  Given  in  Chapter  II,  p.  31. 
*  Given  in  Chapter  II,  p.  37. 
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2.  Verbs  of  Permitting.1 
With  this  group,  only  two  verbs  (litfan  and  lofian  in  the  sense  of  '  allow  ') 
are  found  with  the  objective  infinitive.  Liefan  is  not  found  in  the  poetry;  in 
the  translations  it  corresponds  once  (Mat.  19.8)  to  a  Latin  objective  infinitive 
active,  once  (.£7/.  Hept.:  Num.  21.22)  to  a  subjective  infinitive,  and  once 
(Greg.  451.29)  it  has  no  Latin  correspondent;  the  other  example  is  found  in 
Wulfstan.  Lofian  is  found  once,  in  the  Chronicle.  The  infinitive  with  these 
verbs  is  probably  of  native  origin. 

3.   Verbs  of  Mental  Perception.1 

Of  this  group,  only  three  verbs  (aSenmn,  mynnan,  and  witan  [nytan})  are 
found  with  the  inflected  objective  infinitive  in  the  poems.  The  following 
fifteen  are  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations:  behalan,  gehyhtan,  geliefan, 
gSSIWrfuh'aW,  geteohhian,  geSencan,  lartui,  sir  wan,  smcagan  [tsmean],  twain, 
teohhian  [tiok-],  Seahli(g)an,  under&tandan,  teeddian,  and  xritan;  and  have  vari- 
ous Latin  correspondents,  as  indicated  below.  The  following  occur  in  texts 
other  than  the  poems  or  the  translations:  aiteowan,  anbidian,  bodian,  cy8an, 
geceosan,  tacan,  and  Mian.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  inflected  infinitive 
as  object  with  the  verbs  of  mental  perception  as  a  whole  is  a  native  idiom. 

The  Latin  correspondents  for  the  words  above  specified  are:  —  for  behalan:  objective 
SCtrve  infinitive,  1;  accusative  and  future  active  infinitive  as  object,  1;  ut  +  the  subjunctive 
in  an  object  clause,  1 ;  —  for  gKhyhhm:  objective  active  infinitive,  1 ;  —  for  griicfan:  accusa- 
tive and  gerundiul  infinitive  as  object,  1;  —  for  geswutrlian:  objective  active  infinitive,  1;  — 
for  geteohhian:  objective  active  infinitive,  1;  accusative  and  active  infinitive  as  object,  1; 
co-ordinated  finite  verb,  active,  1;  subordinated  finite  verb,  active,  1;  substantivised  past 
participle,  1;  no  Latin,  3;  —  for geSencan:  objective  active  infinitive,  1;  —  for  larran:  gerund- 
ive in  the  genitive,  1;  gerundive  in  the  accusative,  1;  no  Latin,  1;  —  for  eirxvan:  final 
active  infinitive,  1;  —  for  smeagan  [mean]:  accusative  and  future  active  infinitive,  1;  no 
Latin,  1;  —  fur  taean:  co-ordinated  finite  verb,  passive,  1;  —  for  teohhian:  objective  active 
infinitive,  1;  complementary  infinitive  to  an  auxiliary  verb,  1;  ul  +  a  subjunctive,  2;  gerun- 
dive in  the  predicate  nominative,  1;  no  Latin,  3;  —  for  Seahli(g)an:  accusative  and  future 
t.tni:  inliuitive,  1;  —  for  undcrsUtndan:  no  Latin,  1;  —  for  wcdJian:  objective  active  infini- 
tive, 1;  —  for  witan:  no  Latin,  1. 

4.  Verbs  of  Beginning,  Delaying,  and  Ceasing.1 
The  inflected  infinitive  as  object  with  this  group  of  verbs  is  not  found  in 
the  poem-.  Efeeept  with  three  verbs  found  in  this  idiom  only  in  /Elfric  (si 
forwiernan,  and  gefon),  it  is  represented  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations;  in 
which,  as  my  statistics  below  show,  it  answers  most  frequently  to  a  Latin 
objective  infinitive  active  or  to  various  locutions  made  up  of  the  Latin  gerund 
or  gerundive,  and  occasionally  to  other  idioms.  As  the  simplex,  vriernan,  :m<l 
other,  compounds  of /on  occur  in  the  translations,  it  is  probable  that,  in  thi> 
main,  the  infinitive  in  this  group  of  verbs  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
originals. 

The  Latin  correspondents  are:  —  for  anforhetan:  objective  active  infinitive,   1;  —  for 
gcdan:  co-ordinated  finite  verb,  active,  1; — for  ieldan  [cldan,  yldan\:  objective  active  in- 
finitive, 3;  appositive  participle,  deponent,  1;  —  for  onfon:  gerundive  in  the  accusative,  3; 
gerund  in  the  genitive,  1;  —  for  un/lerfon:  gerundive  in  the  accusative,  2*  ad  +  a  gerund,  1; 
i  subjunctive  of  purpose,  1;  no  Latin,  2;  —  for  wiernan:  objective  active  infinitive,  1. 


in  Cliopt'T  II,  p.  M. 
■  Given  in  Chapter  II.  p.  37. 


•  Given  in  Chapter  II,  ft,  87, 
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6.   Verbs  of  Inclination  and  of  Will.' 

Of  the  verbs  belonging  to  this  group,  none  is  found  with  an  inflected  objec- 
tive infinitive  in  the  poems.     In  the  translations,  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive 

•  i ponds  oftenest  to  a  Latin  objective  infinitive  active,  but  occasionally  to 
other  idioms.  A  number  of  the  verbs  do  not  occur  in  the  translations  (an$ra- 
cian,  formcnn,  murnan,  oferhogian,  reccan,  swerian,  teon,  wandian),  but  with 
thi'  exception  of  the  first  two  (in  iElfric)  they  an'  found  in  the  Chronicle  or  in 
the  Laws,  and  with  them  all  the  infinitive  is  probably  native.  The  verbs  fol- 
lowed by  an  objective  infinitive  in  the  translations  are  so  sparingly  represented 
as  to  preclude  confident  conclusions,  but  to  me  the  infinitive  with  these,  as 
with  the  verbs  above  mentioned,  seems  in  the  main  of  native  origin. 

The  Latin  correspondents  are:  —  for  adradan:  objective  active  infinitive,  1;  —  fur  l»»- 
tigart:  *i  +  a  gerund  in  the  accusative,  1;—  for  fteon:  objective  active  infinitive,  1; — for 
Jor&con:  objective  active  infinitive,    1;  —  for  gedymtl<zcan:  objective  active   infinitiv 
adhortative  subjunctive,  2; —  for  gelilian:    accusative   and   gerundial   infinitive,  1; — for 
giernan:  objective  active  infinitive,  2;  absolute  passive  participle,  1;  —  for  kigian:  obji 

infinitiv  (or  finnl  ?),  1 ;  nd  +■  I  gerundive  in  the  accusative,  2;  —  for  onscunian:  loose 
paraphrase,  1 ;  —  for  warenian:  co-ordinated  finite  verb,  active,  1 ;  —  for  wiSsacan:  accusative 
and  active  infinitive  as  object,  1. 

6.    "Habban,"  'have.' 

An  inflected  infinitive  is  not  found  with  habban  in  the  poems;  in  the  transla- 
tions, the  infinitive  corresponds  to  several  Latin  idioms  (ad  +  an  accusative, 
a  gerundial  periphrastic,  a  co-ordinated  indicative  active;  and  a  periphrastic 
future  indicative  active).  It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that  the  Latin 
exercised  a  slight  influence  in  these  instances. 

In  a  word,  the  inflected  infinitive  as  object  seems  of  native  origin  in  the 
first  three  groups  of  verbs  above  given  ((!)  of  Commanding,  (2}  of  Permit- 
ting, (3)  of  Mental  Perception),  also  in  group  5  (verbs  of  Inclination  and  of 
Will)  in  the  main;  but  the  idiom  is  more  or  less  due  to  Latin  influence  in  group  4 
(verbs  of  Beginning,  Delaying,  and  Ceasing)  and  in  group  6  {habban). 


m.    THE  INFINITIVE  UNINFLECTBD  AND  INFLECTED. 

1.   Verbs  of  Commanding,2 

Of  this  group  of  verbs,  bebeodan,  beodan,  and  biddan  are  found  with  an  ob- 
jective infinitive  in  the  poems.  In  the  translations  the  Anglo-Saxon  objective 
infinitive,  both  uninflected  and  inflected,  corresponds  to  several  different  Latin 
idioms,  and  in  all  probability  the  idiom  is  native  to  Anglo-Saxon  with  this 
whole  group  of  verbs. 

The  correspondents  in  Latin  are:  —  for  bebeodan:  U.:  accusative  and  passive  infinitive 
as  object,  3;  —  I.:  gerundive  in  the  accusative,  1;  co-ordinated  finite  verb,  activp ,  1 ;  —  fur 
beodan:  U.:  0;  —  I.:  subjective  active  infinitive,  1;  co-ordinated  finite  verb,  active,  1;  — 
for  bewtrigan:  U.:  subjective  passive  infinitive,  Ij  — I.!  objective  active  infinitive,  1;  — 
for  biddan:  U. :  objective  active  infinitive,  1;  accusative  and  passive  infinitive  as  object,  2; 
appositive  participle  active,  1;  no  Latin,  1;  —  I.:  0;  —  for  forbeodan:  U.:  objective  active 
infinitive,  1;  —  I.:  noun  in  the  accusative,  I;  no  Latin,  1;  —  for  gehatan:  U.t  absolute 
participle  passive,  1;  accusative  and  passive  infinitive  as  object,  1;  —  1  ;  accusative  and  a 
future  active  infinitive,  1. 


•  Oiven  is  Chapter  II.  p.  37. 


'  Given  in  Chapter  II,  p.  44. 
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2.   Verbs  of  Permitting.1 

Of  the  three  verbs  in  this  group  (ali-efan,  geSafian,  and  sdlan),  seUan  is 
found  with  an  objective  infinitive  (U. :  1,  I.:  1)  only  in  the  poems.  In  the 
translations,  altefan  is  found  with  an  infinitive,  uninflected  and  inflected,  th.it 
corresponds  now  to  an  objective  infinitive,  now  to  a  predicative  infinitive  with 
accusative  subject,  now  to  a  finite  verb  in  the  Latin  original;  and  geSafian  is 
found  once  with  an  inflected  infinitive  as  object  translating  a  Latin  objective 
infinitive  active.  A  lie/an  and  geSafian  are  each  found,  also,  in  works  not  known 
to  be  translations.  The  infinitive,  both  uninflected  and  inflected,  with  this 
whole  group  of  verbs  is  probably  of  native  origin. 

3.   Verbs  of  Mental  Perception,* 

Of  this  group  of  verbs,  findan,  gemyntan,  myntan,  Sencan,  and  wenan  are 
found  with  the  objective  infinitive  in  the  poems,  findan  and  Sencan  with  the 
infinitive  both  uninflected  and  inflected,  the  other  verbs  named  with  the  un- 
inflected only.  In  the  translations,  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive,  both  uninflected 
and  inflected,  has  various  Latin  correspondents.  In  all  probability,  therefore, 
the  objecti%re  infinitive,  both  uninflected  and  inflected,  is  of  native  origin  with 
this  group  of  verbs,  though  no  doubt  the  Latin  original  occasionally  accounts 
(as  in  geleornian)  for  the  infinitive's  being  inflected. 

The  Latin  correspondents  are:  —  for  grUornian:  U.:  objective  active  infinitive,  1;  —  I  : 
gerundive  in  the  accusative,  1;  —  for  gemyntan:  U.:  0;  —  I.:  objective  active  infinitive,  1; 

—  for  g&itihhian:  U.:  objective  active  infinitive,  1;  —  I.:  no  Latin,  1;  —  for  leornian:  IT.:  0; 

—  L:  objective  active  infinitive,  2;  gerundive  in  the  accusative,  1;  —  for  myntan:  U.:  objec- 
tive active  infinitive,  1;  no  Latin,  2;  —  Li  0;  —  for  Sencan:  U.:  objective  active  infinitive, 
11;  ad  +  a  gerundive  in  the  accusative,  2;  co-ordinated  finite  verb,  active,  2;  accusative 
and  active  infinitive  as  object,  1;  accusative  and  passive  infinitive  as  object,  1;  noun  in 
the  accusative,  I;  loose  paraphrase,  1;  no  Latin,  9;  —  I.:  objective  active  infinitiw,  7;  co- 
ordinated finite  verb,  active,  2;  subordinated  finite  verb,  active,  1;  ad  +  a  gerundive  in  the 
accusative,  1;  noun  in  the  ablutive  modified  by  a  genitive,  1;  indicative  passive  with  a  prepo- 
sitional phrase,  1;  no  Latin,  5. 

4.  Verbs  of  Beginning,  Delaying,  and  Ceasing.3 

Of  this  group  of  verbs,  only  the  following  have  the  objective  infinitive  in 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  and  that  uninflected:  forlcetan,  and  beginnan  and  onginnan, 
the  two  most  frequently  recurring  of  the  whole  class.  In  the  Chronicle,  this 
idiom  with  these  two  last  verbs  occurs,  though  not  frequently:  in  the  transla- 
tions, the  Anglo-Saxon  objective  infinitive,  whether  uninflected  or  inflected, 
has  various  Latin  originals,  though  the  most  frequent  is  an  objective  infinitive. 
That  the  objective  infinitive,  when  uninflected,  was  a  native  idiom  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  with  these  two  verbs  seems  highly  probable,  therefore,  though  the  fre- 
quency of  the  construction  in  the  translations  must  be  in  no  small  part  due  to 
the  frequency  of  coepii  (and  kindred  verbs  of  beginning)  followed  by  an  ob- 
jective infinitive  in  the  Latin  original.  As  to  the  inflected  infinitive  as  object 
after  these  two  verbs,  I  have  spoken  above,  in  Chapter  II,  pp.  67  fl\;  where  I 
have  tried  to  show  that  the  use  of  the  inflected  form  was  not  due  to  foreign  in- 


( liven  in  Chapter  II,  p.  44. 
Givea  ia  Chapter  II.  p.  44. 


1  Given  ia  Chapter  II.  p.  44. 
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fluence.  The  objective  infinitive  after  the  other  verb  of  beginning  (aginnan) , 
whrn  uninfected,  is  doubtless  original,  and  on  substantially  the  same  gTOUlldfl 
given  for  beginnan  and  onginnan.  The  inflected  infinitive  as  object  with  ashman 
is  found  only  in  the  Inter  Chronicle  (1006  Eb)  or  in  the  early  years  in  the  late 
and  imperfect  MS.  F. 

The  objective  infinitive,  whether  uninflected  or  inflected,  after  fon  is  doubt- 

-  >f  native  origin.     The  uninflected  infinitive  occurs  only  twice,  in  WtllfstaB ; 

the  inflected  is  found  in  Wterferth,  in  .Elfric,  and  in  Wulfstan,  though  the 

example  in  Wserferth,  corresponding  to  a  Latin  gerundive  in  the  accusative, 

may  be  considered  final  in  sease. 

As  to  the  verbs  of  Ceasing  (ablinnan  and  gcswican),  as  the  objective  infini- 
tive occurs  only  in  Late  West  Saxon  (.Elfric  and  the  Gospel* ) ,  we  cannot  decide 
as  to  its  origin.  Forlcetan,  as  stated  above,  is  found  once  in  the  poems  unin- 
flected (in  And.),  and  once  in  the  prose  inflected  (in  (frog.),  translating  here  an 
objective  active  infinitive;  and  the  idiom  with  this  verb  may  be  partly  due  to 
Latin  influence. 

The  Latin  correspondents  are:  —  for  aginnan:  U.:  objective  active  infinitive,  13;  co- 
ordinated finite  verb,  active,  2;  appositivo  participle,  active,  2; —  I.:  0;  —  for  beginnan:  U.: 
objective  active  infinitive,  1;  no  Latin,  2;  —  I.:  objective  infinitive  (active,  5;  passive,  1); 
co-ordinated  finite  verb,  active,  4;  ad  +  a  gcrundi TO  ia  t  tu  accusative,  1 ;  appoedt  ive  part  i 
active,  1;  no  Latin,  7;  — for  fon:  U.:  0;  —  I.:  gerundive  in  the  accusative,  I;  co-ordinative 
finite  verb,  active,  1;  no  Latin,  1; — iarfarlatan:  U. :  0;  —  I.:  objective  active  infinitive,  1;  — 
f  or  geswican :  U. :  object  ive  active  infinitive,  1 ;  —  I. :  0;  —  for  ongintwn:  I'.:  objective  infinitive 
(active,  333;  passive,  5);  subjective  active  infinitive,  1;  active  infinitive  as  retained  object, 
2;  accusative  and  active  infinitive  as  object,  1;  complementary  infinitive  (active,  2:  pai 
1);  causal  active  infinitive  -j-  a  predicate  nominative,  1;  co-ordinated  finite  vitI>  f:utiv 
passive,  2);  subordinated  finite  verb,  active,  20;  gerund  in  the  ablative,  2;  a  +  a  gerund  in 
the  ablative,  1;  absolute  participle  (active,  4;  passive,  6);  appowitive  participle  ( 
passive,  6);  noun  in  the  ablative,  5;  loose  paraphrase,  6;  no  Latin,  87;  —  I.:  objective  :> 
infinitive,  4;  subordinated  finite  verb,  active,  1;  appositive  participle,  active,  1;  inchoative 
indicative,  3;  loose  paraphrase,  1. 

5.    Verbs  of  Inclination  and  of  Will.1 

Of  this  group,  the  following  are  found  in  this  idiom  in  the  poetry:  forhogian 
(I.:  1),  gietnan  (I.:  l)r  secan  (U.:  2),  tilian  (U.:  2),  wil(l)nian  (U.:  1,  L:  1). 
Two  of  these  (tilian  and  wil(l)nian)  are  the  most  frequently  used  of  the  whole 
group,  the  next  most  frequent  being  gewil(l)nian.  Although  only  the  first  of 
the  following  verbs  is  found  in  either  the  Chronicle  or  the  Laws,  the  objective 
infinitive,  whether  uninflected  or  inflected,  with  these  three  verbs  (gewil (l)nian, 
tilian,  ioil(l)nian)  is  probably  of  native  origin:  as  we  have  seen,  two  of  the 
three  are  found  in  the  poems;  and  in  the  translations,  the  objective  infinitive, 
though  often  translating  a  Latin  objective  infinitive,  often  has  other  corre- 
spondents in  the  original.  For  substantially  the  same  reasons,  the  objective 
infinitive,  whether  uninflected  or  inflected,  is  probably  of  native  origin  after 
forhogian,  gieman,  and  secan. 

With  forhyegan,  the  objective  infinitive  occurs  twice  uninflected  in  Bcde  in 
translation  of  a  Latin  objective  infinitive,  and  once  inflected  in  the  Blickling 
Homilies,  but,  as  with  the  kindred  forhogian,  the  infinitive  with  forhyegan  may 
be  native. 
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Twice  the  uninflected  infinitive  is  found  as  object  to  ge-earnian,  in  Bide, 
each  time  answering  to  a  Latin  objective  infinitive,  and  thrice  in  /Elfric;  and 
onee  inflected  in  yElfric.  The  examples  are  too  few  for  a  confident  decision; 
but  the  sentences  in  Bcde  sound  stiff  and  unnatural  to  me. 

Similarly  with  the  objective  infinitive  after  gemedemian,  occurring  twice 
uninflected  in  the  Laws,  and  once  inflected  in  JClfric,  in  each  translating  a 
Latin  objective  infinitive,  decision  is  impossible,  but  my  feeling  is  against  the 
native  origin. 

The  objective  infinitive,  both  uninflected  and  inflected,  after  gedrutim 
occurring  as  it  does  in  the  Laws,  is  probably  of  native  origin,  although  in 
Warferth  it  translates  a  Latin  objective  infinitive. 

The  objective  infinitive,  both  uninflected  and  inflected,  after  gewunian,  is 
probably  due  to  Latin  influence:  the  infinitive  is  not  found  in  the  poems;  in 
the  prose  occurs  chiefly  in  the  translations,  and  usually  renders  a  Latin  objec- 
tive infinitive  with  conmc-scere  or  with  sohre. 

The  objective  infinitive  after  ondrccdan,  whether  uninflected  or  inflected,  is 
probably  of  native  origin,  for,  while  we  find  in  the  translations  the  Anglo-Saxon 
infinitive  corresponding  usually  to  a  Latin  objective  infinitive,  it  at  times  (as 
in.  Greg.  49.18)  corresponds  to  a  Lntin  finite  verb  without  an  infinitive. 

The  Latin  correspondents  are:  —  for  forkogian:  U. :  objective  active  infinitive,  2;  — 
I.:  objective  active  infinitive,  1;  —  Unforliyajun:  U.:  objective  active  infinitive,  2;  —  I.:  0; 

—  for  ge-earnian:  U. :  objective  active  infinitive,  2;  —  1.:  0;  —  for  gemedemian:  objective 
active  infinitive,  2;  —  I.:  objective  active  infinitive,  1;  —  for  geSrutlivcan:  U.:  objective 
active  infinitive,  1;  —  I.:  0;  —  for  getpilnian:  U.:  objective  active  infinitive,  4;  —  I.:  ob- 
jective active  infinitive,  2;  —  for  gewunian:  U.:  objective  active  infinitive,  25;  —  I.:  objec- 
tive active  infinitive,  3;  loose  paraphrase,  1;  no  Latin,  1 ;  —  for  giv.nu.in:  U. ;  objective  n< \\  i ve 
infinitive,  3;  no  Latin,  1;  —  I.:  objective  active  infinitive,  2; — for  ondradan:  U.:  objective 
active  infinitive,  2; — I.:  objective  active  infinitive,  2;  accusative  and  active  infinitive  :ls 
object,  1;  co-ordinated  finite  verb)  active,  1;  —  for  MOO*:  U.:  objective  active  infinite 

—  Li  objective  active  infinitive,  10;  appositive  participle,  active,  1;  —  for  Mian:  U.:  ob- 
jective active  infinitive,  1;  gerund  in  the  ablative,  1;  co-ordinated  finite  verb,  active,  1;  — 
I.:  objective  active  infinitive,  11;  co-ordinated  finite  verb  (active,  3;  passive,  2);  subordi- 
nated finite  verb,  active,  1;  loose  paraphrase,  2;  appositive  participle,  active,  1;  no  Latin,  3; 

—  for  v>il(l)nian:  U.:  objective  active  infinitive,  22;  accusative  and  active  infinitive  as 
objert,  1;  co-ordinated  finite  vexfc  (active,  0;  passive,  1);  subordinated  finite  verb,  active, 
1;  no  Latin,  9;  —  I.:  objective  active  infinitive,  19;  complementary  infinitive,  active,  1; 
co-ordinated  finite  verb,  active,  2;  subordinated  finite  verb  (active,  2;  passive,  1);  genindial 
periphrastic,  passive,  2;  gerundive  in  the  genitive,  2;  de  +  a  gerundive  in  the  ablative,  1; 
noun  in  the  accusative  wit h  n  gerund  in  the  genitive,  1;  noun  in  the  accusative,  1;  DOUD  in 

live  modified  by  an  infinitive,  1;  absolute  participle,  passive,  1;  loose  paraphrase, 
2;  no  Latin,  30. 

In  brief,  the:  objective  infinitive,  uninflected  and  inflected,  is  probably  of 
native  origin  with  group  1  (verbs  of  Commanding);  group  2  (verbs  of  Permit- 
ting); group  3  (verbs  of  Mental  Perception),  though,  no  doubt,  the  Latin 
original  occasionally  accounts  for  the  infinitive's  being  inflected  (as  with 
gelcornian) ;  with/oa  of  group  4  (verbs  of  Beginning,  Delaying,  and  Ceasing); 
and  with  all  the  verb3  of  group  5  (verbs  of  Inclination  and  of  Will)  except 
possibly  ge-earnian,  gemedemian,  and  gewunian.  The  infinitive,  both  unin- 
flected and  inflected,  as  the  object  of  aginnan,  beginnan,  and  onginnan,  in 
group  4  (verbs  of  Beginning,  Delaying,  and  Ceasing),  is  doubtless  of  native 
origin,  though  the  frequency  of  the  idiom  is  partly  due  to  the  Latin  original. 
With  the  verbs  of  Ceasing  (ablinnan  and  gesurican)  in  group  4,  the  origin  of  the 
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objective  infinitive,  uninfleeted  and  inflected,  is  indeterminable,  bo  few  are  the 
examples;  with  forloeton,  the  infinitive,  whether  uninfleeted  or  inflected,  i? 
partly  due  to  Latin  influence. 

2.    With  a  Passive  Finite  Verb.1 

The  active  infinitive  as  "the  retained  object "  of  passive  verbs  is  most  prob- 
ably of  Latin  2  origin.  The  idiom  is  found  only  once,  if  at  all,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  (Exod.  44),  and  then  in  a  poem  based  on  a  Latin  original.  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  translations  it  is  rare,  and  usually  corresponds  to  the  same  construct*  »n 
in  the  Latin  originals  (8),  though  occasionally  to  other  Latin  idioms  (an  indica- 
tive active,  1 ;  a  gerundial  periphrastic  passive,  1 ;  ad+  a  gerund  in  the  accusative 
after  a  passive  verb,  1).  It  is  almost  unknown  in  the  more  original  Anglo-Saxon 
prose  (the  Chronicle  and  the  Laws)  and,  strange  to  say,  in  ^Elfric.  The  fore- 
LMiiitf  statement  is  substantially  true  whether  the  objective  infinitive  is  unin- 
fleeted or  inflected,  concerning  which  see  Chapter  II,  p.  69  above. 

As  stated  in  Note  2  to  Chapter  II,  owing  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  translator's 
mistaking  a  deponent  verb  for  a  passive  verb,  he  occasionally  gives  an  active 
infinitive  (uninfleeted  and  inflected)  after  an  Anglo-Saxon  finite  verb  that  is 
passive  in  form  but  active  in  sense. 

Despite  the  statement  of  Dr.  Kenyon,  1.  c,  p.  100,  that  "  In  0.  E.  [=  A.  S.] 
the  simple  infinitive  seems  to  have  been  the  original  construction,  but  the  prepo- 
sitional came  in  early,"  it  seems  probable  that,  from  the  outset,  both  the  unin- 
fleeted infinitive  and  the  inflected  infinitive  could  be  used  as  the  object  of  active 
verbs,  the  diflVrentiation  between  the  two  forms  resting  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  Chapter  II,  pp.  60-69. 

B.    THE   PASSIVE   INFINITIVE.1 

1.  With  an  Active  Finite  Verb. 

The  passive  infinitive  as  the  object  of  active  verbs  is  of  Latin  origin.  The 
idiom  is  not  found  in  the  poetry.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations  it  is  rare, 
and  almost  invariably  corresponds  to  the  same  construction  in  the  Latin, 
though  occasionally  it  corresponds  to  a  Latin  objective  infinitive  active  (Waerf. 
206.14,  24),  occasionally  to  a  Latin  passive  subjunctive  (Bede  402.24),  and  once 
it  has  no  Latin  correspondent  (Mat.  20.28b).  It  is  unknown  in  the  more 
original  Anglo-Saxon  prose  (the  Chronicle,  the  Laws,  and  Wulfstan)  and,  strange 
to  say,  in  JSlfric. 

2.  With  a  Passive  Finite  Verb. 

The  passive  infinitive  as  "  the  retained  object "  after  passive  verbs,  found 
four  times  in  Bede,  each  time  translates  the  same  idiom  in  the  Latin  original, 
as  it  does  also  in  the  one  example  in  Wsrferth. 

In  the  other  Germanic  Languages  we  find  matters  surprisingly  similar  as 
regards  the  objective  infinitive,  both  active  and  passive:  see  Chapter  XVI, 
section  ii. 


>  See  Chapter  II,  p.  SO. 

*  Cf.  Erckmann.  I.  c.  p.  11:  "  Thin  personal  construction  [<•  infinitive  as  retained  object  of  a  passive  verb] 
is  very  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  former  stages  of  the  language,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Semi-Saxon.  We  may  there- 
fore ascribe  the  modem  usage  principally  to  the  influence  of  the  classic  languages." 

*  See  Chapter  It,  pp.  71  B. 
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HI.    OTHER   SUBSTANTIVAL  USES  OF  THE   INFINITIVE.1 
A.    AS  A  PREDICATE  NOMINATIVE. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  infinitive  as  a  predicate  nominative,  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  with  any  confidence.  Only  two  examples  occur  in  the  poetry  (Beow. 
473;  Sorh  is  me  to  secganne,  and  to.  1724:  Wundor  is  to  secganne),  both  of 
which  are  doubtful,  and  only  one  in  Early  West  Saxon  (Bede  202.29:  Djet  eac 
swilce  his  oeaw  waes  on  oSrum  cyninges  tune  to  donne  =  160.1:  quod  ipsum  et 
in  aliis  uillis  regiis  facere  solebat),  which  is  also  doubtful.  One  example  each 
occurs  in  the  Gosp.  (J.  19.40)  and  in  the  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II.  (10.521); 
three,  in  Wulf.  (214.22, 279.5*  b);  and  the  remainder,  constituting  the  major- 
ity, in  jElfric.  It  is  possible  that  the  infinitive  as  a  predicate  nominative  is  an 
extension  of  the  inflected  infinitive  as  subject  of  a  verb  4-  a  noun  or  pronoun, 
or  as  the  modifier  of  a  noun,  but  the  fact  that  the  predicate  infinitive  does  not 
occur,  save  sporadically,  until  Late  West  Saxon  times,  and  that,  in  the  example 
from  the  Gospels,  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive  corresponds  to  a  Latin  infinitive  as 
predicate  nominative,  makes  it  probable  that  Latin  influence  contributed  some- 
what to  the  result.  What  is  here  written  applies  primarily  to  the  inflected 
infinitive,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  Chapter  III,  p.  74,  is  the  normal 
form  in  this  idiom.  For  the  explanation  of  the  few  uninflected  infinitives  in 
this  construction,  see  above,  Chapter  III,  p.  75. 

In  the  other  Germanic  languages  the  infinitive  as  predicate  nominative  is 
rare:  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  iii. 

B.    AS  AN  APPOSITIVE. 

The  appositive  infinitive,  normally  uninflected,  is  rare  in  Early  West  Saxon 
and  in  Late  West  Saxon,  and  only  three  examples,  all  uninflected,  occur  in 
the  poetry  (Beow.  76,  Maldon  208*  b).  In  the  translations  it  corresponds  to  an 
appositive  infinitive  (Gasp.:  Mk.  2.9*-  h;  L.  5.23*  b;  Mat.  9.5*-  b);  to  a  subjective 
infinitive  (Bede  78.22*  b-  *  d- •;  Greg.  355.22"-  b;  Oros.  50.16;  Solil.  16.16,  17; 
Mk.  12.33  (?)  );  to  a  subjunctive  (Greg.  273.3  (?)  );  to  an  objective  infinitive 
(Boeth.  53.20*  b;  Pr.  Gu.  IV.  58,  XVI.  14*  b);  to  an  attributive  adjective 
(Bede  458.24);  to  a  prepositional  phrase  (Bede  56.24);  and  occasionally  has 
no  Latin  correspondent  (Boeth.  84.32;  Pr.  Ps.  39.  Intr.;  Solil.  2.16,  17;  Oros. 
44.9,  10* b;  120.31* b;  138.32*  b;  178.10,11).  The  construction  is  found 
occasionally,  too,  in  the  Chronicle  and  in  the  Laws.  The  idiom  may  be  native, 
but  it  is  probable  that  in  a  number  of  instances  the  construction  is  due  to 
Latin  influence:  probably  but  not  necessarily,  in  those  m  which  the  appositive 
infinitive  occurs  both  in  the  Latin  original  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation, 
but  also  in  a  number  of  other  instances  in  which  there  is  no  such  correspond- 
ence in  the  specific  sentences,  but  in  which  the  Latin  pattern  (of  other  sentences) 
is  followed.  The  occasional  inflection  of  the  appositive  infinitive  is  due  to  its 
proximity  to  some  word  requiring  a  case  other  than  the  accusative,  as  explained 
in  Chapter  III. 

In  His  other  Germanic  languages  this  use,  also,  is  rare:  see  Chapter  XVI, 
section  iii. 


»  See  Chapter  III.  p,  73. 
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IV.    PREDICATIVE    INFINITIVE   WITH    AUXILIARY   VERBS,1 
A.    THE   ACTIVE   INFINITIVE. 

The  predicative  use  of  the  active  uninfiected  infinitive  with  auxiliary  verbs 
ia  of  native  origin  in  Anglo-Saxon,  for  it  is  found  innumerable  times  in  poetry 
and  in  prose  of  all  periods  and  authors  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  epoch.  It  has 
seemed  unnecessary  to  gather  statistics  on  this  construction.  The  predicative 
use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  active  with  auxiliaries  occurs  only  sporadically 
except  with  agan,  concerning  which  see  Chapter  IV,  pp.  80-81,  82-83. 

The  construction  with  the  uninfiected  infinitive  active  is  likewise  native 
in  the  other  Germanic  languages;  with  the  inflected  infinitive,  only  sporadic: 
concerning  both  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  iv. 

B.    THE   PASSIVE   INFINITIVE. 

Contrary  to  my  expectation,  the  passive  infinitive  as  complement  to  the 
auxiliary  verb  is  due  to  Latin  influence.  This  use  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  poetry,  only  25  examples  being  found  (1  with  the  infinitive  made  up  of  the 
past  participle  and  beon;  7  with  the  infinitive  made  up  of  the  past  participle 
and  wesan;  and  17  with  the  infinitive  made  up  of  the  past  participle  and 
weorSan),  and  all  of  these  in  poems  known  to  be  based  on  Latin  originals  (< 
Dan.,  Chr.,  Gu.,  Ju.,  EL,  And.,  Ph.,  and  Met.).  In  the  prose  translations,  the 
passive  infinitive  regularly  corresponds  to  a  complementary  passive  infinitive 
in  the  Latin,  though  occasionally  it  has  other  correspondents. 

The  other  correspondent  in  Latin  are:  the  passive  subjunctive,  45;  the  passive  indica- 
tive, 32',  the  accusative  and  passive  infinitive  (as  subject,  1;  as  object,  19);  the  passive  in- 
finitive as  retained  object,  1;  the  objective  passive  infinitive,  5;  the  appositive  partraiple, 
passive,  8;  the  attributive  participle,  passive,  1;  the  complementary  infinitive,  active,  5; 
the  objective  active  infinitive,  1;  the  accusative  and  active  infinitive  as  object,  4;  the  active 
indicative,  4;  the  active  subjunctive,  15;  a  noun,  3;  a  gerundive,  1;  a  gerund,  2;  a  loose 
paraphrase,  1;  no  Latin,  14. 


V.    PREDICATIVE 


INFINITIVE 
AND    OF 


WITH    VERBS 
REST.* 


OF    MOTION 


Of  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  the  predicative  infinitive  after  verbs 
motion  and  of  rest  in  Anglo-Saxon,  I  have  seen  no  thoroughly  satisfactory 
explanation.  But  several  helpful  suggestions  have  been  offered,  and  in  the 
following  pages  I  attempt  a  synthesis  of  these  suggestions. 

The  more  modern  view  seems  to  be  that  the  infinitive  in  this  construction 
at  times  denotes  the  manner  of  motion  indicated  by  the  chief  verb,  and  at 
times  expresses  an  action  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  chief  verb,  which  uses 
may  be  designated  as  modal  and  co-ordinate  respectively. 

C.  F.  Koch's*  statement,  in  his  Englische  Grammatik  (1865),  II,  p.  61,  ia 
brief  and  explicit.  Speaking  of  the  simple  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion,  he 
says:  "  Hier  erscheint  der  Infinitiv  in  doppelter  Bedeutung.  Er  nennt  aa) 
die  Weise  der  Bewegung  oder  eine  sie  begleitende  Himdlung:  Fleon  gewat  (er 


<  So*  Chapter  IV,  p.  70.  >  Be*  Chapter  V.  p.  m. 

*  Koch's  first  ed.  of  Vol.  II  appeared  ia  1865;  my  quotation  ia  from  the  second  ed.  (1878). 
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gieng  fliehen  -  floh),  C.  136.23;  .  .  .  bb)  den  Zweck  der  Bewegung:  Gewat 
se  wilda  fugel  earce  secan,"  etc.  Clearly  our  idiom  is  referred  to  in  Koch's  first 
subdivision,  which  takes  account  of  both  the  modal  and  the  co-ordinate  uses. 

Since  in  his  discussion  of  the  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion,  especially  in 
his  paragraph  on  this  construction  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Matzner  *  clumps  together 
examples  in  which  the  infinitive  is  purely  final  (as  in  Beow.  396:  Nu  ge  moton 
gangan  .  .  ,  HroSgar  geseon)  with  examples  of  the  dubious  sort  now  under 
discussion  (as  in  Beow.  234:  Gewat  him  da  to  waroSe  wkge  ridan  Segn  HroS- 
gares),  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  sure  of  his  view  as  to  the  ultimate  nature 
of  the  infinitive  in  question.  I  quota,  however,  his  introductory  comment 
(p,  16):  "  Bei  intransitiven  Verben  der  Bewegung  war  in  alterer  Zeit  der  reine 
Infinitiv  gelaufig;  gegenwiirtig  trifft  man  ihn  noch  bei  go,  friiher  auch  bei  come. 
In  diesem  Fatle  bczeichnet  der  Infinitiv  theils  eine  zweite  Thatigkeit,  welehe  init 
der  Bewegung  verhunden  ist,  theils  eine  solche,  welehe  ihren  Zweck  ausmacht."' 
Then  follow  examples  of  the  sort  indicated  from  Modern  English  and  from 
Middle  English.  The  paragraph  on  this  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  thus 
introduced  (p.  17):  "  Wie  im  Franzosischen  bei  oiler,  vetiir,  courir  und  bei 
denselben  Begriffcn  in  altgermanischen  Mundarten,  steht  auch  im  Ags.  bei 
gangan,  gewitan,  cuman,  faran-,  feran  haufig  der  reine  Infinitiv."  Then  follow 
examples  from  Anglo-Saxon,  specimens  of  which  I  have  already  quoted.  Then 
comes  this  concluding  paragraph  concerning  the  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion 
in  English  of  the  three  epochs:  "  Dass  in  den  angefuhrten  Beispielen  theils 
eine  mit  der  Bewegung  zeitlich  zusammenfaltende  Bethatigung,  theils  eine  der 
Bewegung  folgende  und  durch  sie  erziette  Handlung  dargestellt  wird,  ergiebt 
sicli  leicht;  wie  aber  l>eide  Verhaltnisse  oft  thatsachlich  nahe  an  einander 
grenzen  und  selbst  in  einander  iibergehen,  so  ist  beiden  syntaktisch  dieselbe  Form 
zu  Theil  geworden,  worin  die  Bewegung  gleichmassig  als  die  Voraussetzung 
einer  anderen  Handlung  erscheint.  Wo  der  begriff  des  Zweckes  hervorgehoben 
wird,  tritt  auch  in  friihester  Zeit  schon  to  zum  Infinitiv,  woriiber  beim  priipo- 
sitionalen  Infinitiv  gehandelt  wird."  (Cf.  ibidem,  p.  38.)  He  seems,  also,  to 
attribute  to  our  infinitive  both  the  modal  and  the  co-ordinate  uses. 

Professor  March,  in  his  A  Comparati ire  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language 
(1869),  §  448  (4),  under  "  Direct  Object,"  speaks  of  this  use  of  the  infinitive 
as  follows:  "General  motion  defined  by  specific  motion:  fieon  gewat,  'he 
went  to  fly  '  -  'he  flew  away'  (C.  136,  23) ;  comfleogan, '  came  flying  '  (89, 10); 
com  gongan  (B.  710);  com  drifan,  '  came  driving '  —  '  fell  (on  a  rock)  '  (Bed., 
5,  6);  so  with  faran,  feran,  glidan,  ridan,  scrifian,  siSian,  tredan,  etc.  See 
further  under  Participles,  §  458,  2."  This  section  on  the  participle  deserves 
quoting,  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  statement  just  quoted  concerning  the 
infinitive.  In  §  458,  under  the  heading  u  Objective,"  we  read  in  (2):  "  Defini- 
tive after  verbs  of  motion:  com  ridende,  '  came  riding '  (Horn.,  2,  134);  com 
gangende  (Matt.,  XIV,  25,  and  often) ;  cwom  gefered  (Sal.,  178;  perhaps  never 
exactly  the  Germ,  kam  gegangen) ;  wind  wedende  fareS  (El.,  1274) ;  Surhwunedon 
acsiende,  'they  continued  asking'  (John,  VIII,  7)."  l  It  may  be,  however, 
that  Professor  March,  by  his  translation  of  jleon  gewat  as  "  he  went  to  fly  " 

>  Ennhuhr  Grammatik  (1865),  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  16-17;  my  quotation  ii  from  the  third  ad.  (18SO). 

1  Of  theae  example*  only  the  first  two  nem  to  me  strictly  analogous  in  uae  with  the  infinitive  under  dis- 
cussion. Qrftr&d  is  excluded  aa  being  a  paat  participle;  wtdendt  la  more  a  participial  adverb  than  an  adverbial 
participle,  aa  I  have  tried  to  show  in  my  The  AppoeUire  Participle  in  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  278;  while  actirndt  ia  in 
senile  utterly  different  from  the  infinitives  like  gangan,  fteogan,  etc. 
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intends  to  imply  that  ultimately  fleon  denotes  purpose,  though  the  probability 
of  such  an  implication  is  somewhat  weakened  by  his  adding  immediately  "  =  he 
flew  away,"  as  also  by  bis  translation  of  the  other  infinitives  above.  In  a  word, 
he  seems  to  consider  the  infinitive  modal  in  use. 

Quite  similar  to  the  statement  of  C.  F.  Koch  is  that  of  Theodor  Muller,  in 
his  Angehdchsiscke  Grammatik  (1883),  p.  247:  "  Der  reine  Inf.  steht  .  . 
nach  Verben  der  Bewegung,  um  den  Zweck  der  Bewegung  auszudriicken ; 
zuweilen  auch  um  die  Art  und  Weise  der  Bewegung  naher  zu  bezeichnen,  im 
letzteren  Falle  das  Part.  Praes.  vertretend :  Gewat  oa  neosian  .  .  .  hean  buses, 
Beow.  115;  he  com  gangan,  Beow.  710  (ef.  Koch,  II,  55)." 

The  view  of  Dr.  Steig  is  given  in  his  discussion  of  human,  in  his  article 
"  Ueber  den  Gebrauch  des  Infinitivs  im  Altniederdeutschen  "  (1884):  "  Bei 
human  scheint  die  Infinitiv-Construction  besonders  beliebt  gewesen  zu  sein. 
Indess  ist  cine  doppelte  Gebrauchsweise  wohl  zu  unterscheiden :  Erstens  wird 
namlieh  dem  Verbum  human  pleonastisch  der  Infinitiv  eines  Verbs  der  Bewegung 
beigefugt;  ahnlich  bei  Homer,  z.  B.  Ifa  f/xev,  Ifa  0«W  u.  dgl.  m."  *  He  then 
cites  examples,  of  which  I  quote  only  one,  Heliand  503 :  iho  quam  en  uuif  gangan. 
The  second  use  of  the  infinitive  after  human  is,  as  Steig  indicates,  purely  final. 

Quite  similar  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Pratje,  in  his  "  Syntax  des  Heliand  "  (1885), 
§  142,  which  is  headed  "  Einfachcr  Infinitiv,  abhanging  von  Verben  der  Bewe- 
gung: "  "  Man  kann  zwischen  dem  phraseologischen,  oder,  wie  Steig  es  aus- 
driickt,  pleonastischen  und  dem  finalen  Gebrauch  des  Infinitiv  unterscheiden." 
He  then  gives  illustrations  of  these  two  uses  of  the  infinitive  with  various 
verbs  of  motion.  But  neither  he  nor  Steig  expresses  a  definite  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  phraseological  (or  pleonastic)  infinitive. 

Of  the  same  import  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Karl  Kohler,  who,  in  his  disser- 
tation, Der  Syntaktische  Gebrauch  des  Injinitivs  und  Particips  im  "  Beowulf 
(1886),  p.  29,  declares  that  the  infinitive  expresses  "  entweder  die  Weise  der 
Bewegung  oder  eine  sic  begleitende  Handlung." 

Dr.  B.  Schrader,  in  his  Studien  zur  JElfricshen  Syntax  (1887),  p.  70,  at- 
tributes to  the  infinitive  the  modal  use:  "Um  bei  Verben  der  Bewegung  die  Art 
derselben  zu  bezeichnen,  wird  im  alteren  ae.  [=  A.  S.]  stets  der  einfache  Inf. 
gebraucht  (he  com  gangan)." 

Dr.  Sweet's  statement,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  (1894),  p.  bexxiv,  is  brief, 
and  non-committal  as  to  the  origin  of  the  idiom:  "  The  infinitive  is  often  used 
in  poetry  after  a  verb  of  motion  where  we  should  use  the  present  participle: 
&a  com  inn  gan  ealdor  Segna, '  the  prince  of  thanes  came  walking  in  '  (20.394)." 

Professor  C.  A.  Smith  seems  to  think  that  the  infinitive  is  primarily  modal 
in  sense.  In  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  (1898),  p.  138,  in  commenting  01 
Beowulf,  1.  651  (scaduhelma  gesceapu  scriSan  cwoman),  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows:  H  The  student  will  note  that  the  infinitive  (scrifian)  is  here  employed 
as  a  present  participle  after  a  verb  of  motion  (cwoman).  This  construction 
with  cuman  is  frequent  in  prose  and  poetry.  The  infinitive  expresses  the  kind 
of  motion:  ic  com  drifan  ■  '  I  came  driving.'  " 

Dr.  Wiilfing's  statement,  in  his  Synlax  (1900),  II,  p.  194,  is  as  follows: 
"  Der  Infinitiv  bezeichnet  die  Art  und  Weise  der  Bewegung  oder  eine  gleich- 
zeitige  Handlung,  als  Vertreter  eines  Partizips.  Diese  in  der  Poesie  so  fiberaus 
hiiufige  Redewendung  habe  ich  bei  .'Elf red  nur  zweimal  bei  cuman  gefundrn."' 
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He  then  quotes  Bede  619.23  and  Boethius  6.9,  and  refers  to  Matzner,  to  Schrader, 
and  to  an  article  by  himself  in  Englische  Studien,  Vol.  XIX,  1894,  pp.  118-119. 
In  this  last  article,  in  reviewing  A.  Miiller's  D<r  Si/nlaktische  Gebrauch  des 
Verbums  in  dem  Angels&chsischen  Gedichte  von  der  Judith  (a  Leipzig  disserta- 
tion of  1892),  Dr.  Wiilfing  discusses  the  origin  of  the  infinitive  with  gehen  in 
such  expressions  as  essen  gehen,  sitzen  gehen,  stehen  gehen,  schlafen  gehen,  liegen 
gehen,  particularly  in  modern  Nicderdeutsch  (liggen  gan  =  '  sich  legen; '  lopen 
gan  =  '  weglaufen; '  stan  gan  -  'sich  stellen  '),  and  concludes:  "  Sicher  ist 
•  lit-  Bcziehung  des  Zweckes  in  diesen  Infinitiven  bei  gan  das  urspriingliehe, 
spater  aber  verwischte  sich  die  Bezeichnung  des  Zweckes  mit  der  der  Gleich- 
zeitigkeit,  und  das  Ganze  wurde  zu  einer  pleonastischen  Umschreibungj  ob  dies 
aber  schon  in  ags.  Zeit  der  Fall  war,  lasst  sich  bezweifeln." 

In  his  The  Expression  of  Purpose  in  Old  English  Prose  (1903),  p.  13,  Pro- 
fessor Shearin  thus  comments  on  the  idiom:  "  There  is  met  four  times,  in  the 
prose  of  the  early  period,  the  infinitive  of  a  verb  of  motion  after  another  verb 
of  like  kind,  used  pleonastically  to  express  manner  of  motion." 

Professor  Strunk,  in  his  Juliann  (1904),  thus  comments  on  cwom  blican, 
11,  563-564:  "  A  common  idiom  in  O.  E.  poetry:  a  verb  of  motion  followed  by 
a  complementary  infinitive,"  a  definition  which  seems  to  hark  back  to  the 
statement  of  Grimm  given  below. 

The  most  recent  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  idiom  that  I 
have  seen  are  by  Dr.  Kenyon,  in  his  The  Syntax  of  the  Infinitive  in  Chaucer 
(1909),  and  by  Dr.  Riggert,  in  his  Der  Syntaktische  Gebrauch  des  Infinities  in 
der  Altenglischen  Poesie  (1909).  Says  the  former,  I.  c.,  p.  6:  "  As  in  O.  E., 
so  sometimes  in  Chaucer,  the  simple  infinitive  with  verbs  of  motion  represents 
a  simultaneous  action,  denoting  the  manner  or  specifying  the  nature  of  the 
governing  verb.  C-f .  Beow.  71 1 :  oa  com  of  more  under  misthleotSum  Grendel 
gongan  (K[6h!erl,  p.  31)."  Dr.  Riggert,  I.  c,  pp.  38fi\,  lists  the  examples  of 
our  idiom  under  this  heading:  "  Der  Infinitiv  bezeichnet  die  Art  und  Weise 
der  Bewcgung  oder  cine  gieichzeitige  Handlung."  He  adds:  "  Der  Infinitiv,  der 
die  Art  und  Weise  der  Bewegung  ausdriickt,  enthiilt  ein  Verbum,  das  mit 
dem  Verbum  Finitum  sinn-verwandt  ist;  in  Ausdriicken  wie  gewat  him  Sa 
Andreas  gangan  steht  der  Infinitiv  rein  pleonastisch." 

But,  while  helpful,  none  of  these  more  modern  statements  are  so  helpful  as 
this  brief  statement  by  Grimm :  "  Ferner  stehn  die  Verba  gehen,  fahren,  kommen 
auxiliariseh  mit  dem  blossen  Inf."  1  Grimm  then  cites  numerous  examples  of 
the  uninfected  infinitive  after  these  and  similar  verbs  of  motion  in  the  various 
Germanic  languages,  among  the  rest  (p.  108)  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In  the  last, 
as  in  the  other  Germanic  languages  illustrated  by  Grimm,  sometimes  the  in- 
finitive is  clearly  final  (as  in  Beow.  1601  (Grimm's  reading):  gewat  him  stcan) 
and  sometimes  predicative  (as  in  Gen.  1471:  gewat  flcogan) . 

Personally  I  believe  that  the  predicative  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion 
was  originally  final  in  sense  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a  use  of  the  uninfected  infinitive 
very  common  in  the  poems  and  not  unknown  in  the  prose.  Later  the  principal 
verb  of  motion  paled  down  to  a  mere  auxiliary  (whence  Grimm  speaks  of  the 
use  of  the  finite  verb  of  motion  as  auxiliary,  as  already  stated),  and  the  infini- 
tive after  this  verb  of  motion  came  to  complete  the  sense  of  this  verb  of  incom- 
plete sense  when  used  as  an  auxiliary:  thus,  to  take  again  the  example  cited  by 
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Professor  March,  fleon  gewat  first  meant  "  he  went  (in  order)  to  fly,"  or  "  in- 
tended to  fly,"  and  finally  merely  "  he  flew."  How  close  the  border  line  is 
between  the  final  infinitive  and  the  predicative  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  how  easily  the  former  may  pass  into  the  latter,  may  be  made 
( 1.  ir  by  a  few  illustrations,  I  believe.  Take  this  sentence  from  the  Lceceboc, 
edited  by  Dr.  Leonhardi,  68.29:  Sume  alwan  leaf  sellaS,  Sonne  mon  wile  sl> 
gan ;  or  this  from  Beowulf,  239:  3  us  bronlne  ceol  ofer  lagustrcete  Uedan  cwomon  f 
or  these  from  Genesis: —  1774:  Da  com  leof  gode  on  Sa  eSelturf  ide&a  hzdan; 
1746:  Gewit  Su  nu  feran  j  Sine  fare  Ucdan,  ceapas  to  cno&le;  1767:  Him  Sa 
Abraham  gcxoat  cehte  Icedan  on  Egipta  eSeltnearce.  The  infinitive  in  each  ol 
these  sentences  may  be  considered  either  as  final  or  as  predicative,  though  it 
now  seems  to  me  to  lean  slightly  more  to  the  former  use  in  the  passages  in 
question.  But,  in  most  of  the  examples  cited  as  predicative  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  final  sense  has  well  nigh  completely  faded  away  from  the  infinitive;  the 
infinitive  seems  to  carry  the  chief  idea  in  the  verb  phrase;  and  the  principal 
verb  seems  to  have  become  a  mere  auxiliary;  for  which  reason  it  has  seemed  to 
me  best  to  call  this  the  predicative  use  of  the  uninflected  infinitive  after  a  verb 
of  motion  which  has  paled  into  an  auxiliary,  as  has  long  been  the  habit  in  char- 
acterizing the  infinitive  after  (w)uton.  This  seems  more  nearly  in  accord  with 
the  fact3  than  to  consider  that  the  infinitive  has  paled,  and  that  the  finite  verb 
carries  the  sense  of  the  verbal  phrase,  as  do  those  who  call  the  infinitive  pleonas- 
tic; or  than  to  consider  that  neither  finite  verb  nor  infinitive  has  paled,  as  ap- 
parently do  those  who  call  the  infinitive  either  modal  or  co-ordinate. 

This  development  of  the  verb  of  motion  into  an  auxiliary  and  of  the  final 
infinitive  into  a  predicative  infinitive,  here  postulated  as  a  fact  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  supported  by  what  we  learn  of  similar  constructions  in  the  kindred 
languages,  especially  in  the  Germanic  languages.  Thus,  the  infinitives  Oitw 
and  *;uev,  cited  from  Homer  by  Dr.  Steig  and  by  Dr.  Shearin,  are  considered 
final  by  Goodwin,  in  his  Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  the  Greek  Verb, 
§  772.  Grimm's  numerous  examples  prove  that  such  may  have  been  the 
evolution  in  High  German  with  verbs  of  rest;  and  Dr.  Wulfing  holds  that  such 
has  been  the  case  in  Low  German  as  a  whole  after  verbs  of  motion,  a  fact 
already  illustrated  in  this  section  for  Old  Saxon.  Again,  this  explanation  is 
in  line  with  Grimm's  explanation  of  the  High  Germanic  katn  gelaufen.1  For 
further  details  as  to  the  idiom  in  the  Germanic  languages,  see  Chapter  XVI, 
section  v. 

More  than  this:  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  this  theory  comes  nearest  to 
explaining  the  numerous  infinitives  after  verbs  of  motion  in  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  and  prose,  whether  final  or  predicative.  It  corresponds  to  the  well 
nigh  universally  accepted  belief  that  the  infinitive  after  (w)iUon  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  originally  final  in  sense,  but  early  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  became 
predicative,  as  wall  be  seen  in  the  chapter  on  this  idiom.  It  tallies  with  the 
development  of  the  infinitive  with  to  in  Modern  English  after  verbs  of  motion, 
as  in  /  went  to  sleep  =»  '  I  slept,'  etc. 

Finally,  that  the  Latin  had  no  influence  in  the  development  of  this  use,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  very  few  examples  of  the  predicative  infini- 
tive after  verbs  of  motion  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations,  no  such  infinitive 
occurs  in  the  Latin  original. 
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This  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  predicative  infinitive  after  verbs  of 
motion  seems  applicable  likewise  to  the  predicative  infinitive  after  verbs  of 
rest,  —  a  construction  very  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon  (only  four  examples  occur),  but 
not  uncommon  in  the  High  Germanic  languages:  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  v. 

VI.    PREDICATIVE   INFINITIVE   WITH    "(W)UTON."» 
A.    THE  ACTIVE   INFINITIVE. 

As  stated  incidentally  in  the  preceding  section,  the  predicative  infinitive 
after  (w)Ttton  was  probably  originally  final  in  sense,  as  in  the  case  of  the  predica- 
tive infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion  in  general.  The  purpose  idea  paled  away, 
and  the  infinitive  came  to  be  complementary  instead  of  final  in  sense.  This 
view  is  generally  accepted,  and  has  been  several  times  expressed  by  others,  as 
by  Professor  C.  A.  Smith  *  and  by  Professor  Shearin.8  Not  quite  so  definite 
is  the  statement  of  Professor  Einenkel:  "  gon  mit  reinem  Infinitiv  ist  entweder 
auxiliar  und  periphrastisch  und  zwar  in  den  Fallen,  in  denen  es  dem  AE.  wutan, 
utan  entspricht,  also  in  der  1.  Person  Pluralis  steht:  go  we  then  soupe,  quod  he, 
III,  16;  .  .  .  oder  es  ist  Begriffsverbum  und  der  abhangige  Infinitiv  hat,  wie 
oben  bei  gon  to,  nur  eine  etwas  schwachere,  finale  Bedeutung:  Go  brynge  hir 
forth  and  put  hir  in  hir  warde,  III,  81."  * 

The  idea  of  motion  pales  away  in  (w)uton,  and  it  becomes  equal  to  the 
modern  let  as  an  exhortation. 

The  infrequency  of  the  construction  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  where  less 
than  fifty  examples  are  found,  and  in  Alfred,  where  about  twenty-five  examples 
are  found,  was  noted  above,  Chapter  VI,  p.  93.  No  example  occurs  in  the 
Chronicle,  but  the  construction  is  frequent  in  Mtfric,  and  very  frequent  in 
Wulfstan. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations,  (w)uton  plus  an  infinitive  usually6  renders 
a  Latin  adhortative  subjunctive  corresponding  in  sense  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
infinitive.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  Latin  h;us  an  adhortative  verb  of 
motion  in  addition,  as  in  /Elf.  Hepl.:  Gen.  37.20h:  Uton  hine  ofslean  and  don 
hine  on  tSone  .  .  .  pytt  and  secgan  =  Venite,  occidamus  eum  et  mittamus  in 
cisternam  veterem!  dicamusque.  AH  examples  observed  of  this  use  of 
and  of  venite  are  given  in  a  note  to  Chapter  VI,  p.  95;  as  are,  also,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  imitations  of  the  same.  While,  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
I  believe  the  (w)uton  construction  to  be  of  native  English  origin,  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  belief  that  its  great  vogue  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  Latin  influence.  This  belief  rests  not  only  on  the  statement  just  given 
as  to  the  Latin  correspondents  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  prose  translations,  but  on 
the  further  fact  that  only  four  examples  of  the  infinitive  with  teuton  have  been 
found  in  Beowulf,  and  that  most  of  the  remaining  examples  in  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  occur  in  poems  known  to  be  based  on  Latin  originals  (Gen.,  3;  Chr.,  4; 
And.,  1;  Ps.,  14;  Minor  Poems,  16). 

Concerning  the  predicative  infinitive  in  the  other  Germanic  languages,  see 
Chapter  XVI,  section  vi. 

I  See,  Chapter  VI,  p.  93.  ■  In  his  explanation  of  uUm  in  his  An  Old  Hih/I*'*  Ornmmjr,  p.  1M. 

»  Shearjti.i  l.  c.  p.  12.  «  Einenkel,'  I.  c.  p.  238. 

*  About  70  time*  out  of  a  total  of  91  examples.    The  other  correjpondeota  are:  an  appointive  partiripli-.  I  ■ 
an  imperative,  1;  no  Latin,  15, 
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B.    THE   PASSIVE  INFINITIVE. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  passive  infinitive  as  complement  to  (w)uton,  I  cannot 
speak  with  certainty,  as  only  three  examples  occur,  all  in  iElfric. 

VH.    PREDICATIVE   INFINITIVE    WITH    "  BEON "    ("WESAN").1 

A.    THE  INFINITIVE  DENOTES  NECESSITY. 

As  to  the  inflected  infinitive  with  beon  (wesan)  denoting  necessity  and  pas- 
sive in  sense,  it  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  con- 
struction was  first  suggested  by  the  Latin,  because:  — 

1.  Only  ten  examples  in  all  have  been  found  in  the  poems  (S.  &  S.  54:  to 
begonganne;  Seizure  and  Death  of  Alfred  13:  to  gelyfenne;  Rid.  42.8:  to  geSenc- 
anne;  Rid.  29.12  and  32.23:  to  hycganne;  Met.  21.42:  to  metanne;  Gu.  502  and 
510:  to  secganne;  And.  1481:  to  secganne;  and  Ps.  77.10:  to  wenanne);  of 
which  examples  the  majority  come  from  poems  known  to  be  based  on  Latin 
originals  (Mel.,  And.,Gu.,  and  P«.).  Three  examples  come  from  a  poem  (the 
Riddles)  believed  *  to  be  by  an  author,  Cynewulf,  some  of  whose  works  are 
known  to  be  based  on  Latin  originals.  As  to  the  other  two  poems  eonoa 
Salomo  and  Saturnus  and  the  Seizure  and  Death  of  Alfred,  although  the  direct 
source  of  the  former  has  not  been  discovered,  the  poem  is  believed  to  be  bawd 
on  Latin  originals; 3  and  the  second  poem  occurs  in  the  later  part  of  the  Chron- 
icle. Again,  in  three  of  the  ten  examples  the  same  infinitive,  to  secganne, 
occurs,  while  two  others  show  to  hycganne;  and  all  of  the  words  so  used  in  the 
poems  occur  also  in  the  prose,  most  of  them  in  direct  translation  of  the  Latin 
periphrastic  conjugation.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  no  one,  I  think,  will 
claim  that  this  construction  is  organic  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

2.  Although,  as  we  have  seen  already,  the  construction  is  very  common  in 
Early  West  Saxon,  still,  in  Alfred  and  in  Woerferth,  out  of  a  total  of  about 
552  examples,  478  correspond  to  the  Latin  periphrastic  conjugation  (either 
complete,  445;  or  elliptical,  33)  made  up  of  sum  and  the  gerundive;  while  29 
others  correspond  to  Latin  locutions  of  similar  form  or  meaning  (ad  +  a  gerund 
(1),  ad  +  a  gerundive  (3),  an  adjective  in  -bilis  (2),  debeo  +  an  infinitive  (5),  a 
gerundive  in  the  genitive  (1),  dignum  +  an  ablative  (2),  possum  +  a  passive 
infinitive  (I),  sum -fan  infinitive  (2);  licet  +  an  infinitive  (1);  —  and  less 
closely  akin:  an  accusative  and  a  passive  infinitive  (1),  a  passive  indicative  (8), 
or  a  passive  subjunctive  (2) ).  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  inflected  infini- 
tive of  necessity  or  obligation  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  first  suggested  by,  and  was 
Wed  normally  in  translation  of,  the  Latin  passive  periphrastic  conjugation, 
though  it  was  occasionally  suggested  by  the  other  Latin  locutions  of  kindred 
signification  above  named. 

3.  Nor  is  the  induction  of  2  invalidated,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
about  forty-five  infinitives  in  Early  West  Saxon  not  yet  accounted  for  by  the 
Latin  originals.     Of  these  forty-five,  seven  (Bede  88.23:  cweSan;  128.13:  don; 


I  See  Chapter  VII.  p.  97. 

»  The  claims  of  Cynewulf  to  the  authorship  of  the  Rtddtei  boa  been  much  strengthened  by  Dr.  F.  Topper, 
Jr.'t  reoeDt  article,  "  The  Cynewulfian  Runes  of  lbs  First  Kiddle."  in  Modern  Language  Sole*  for  Deoember,  i010. 
'  See  Vineenti,  f.  c,  pp.  122  ff. 
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234.13:  geliefan;  334.30:  secgan;  Boeth.  16.19:  Sencan;  Greg.  249.7:  habban; 
377.22:  ongietan)  correspond  to  an  active  subjunctive,  which  may  suggest 
obligation  or  necessity.1  While  four  (Bede  230.21:  ongietan;  Boeth.  64.18: 
tozlan;  Boeth.  64.19:  herian;  Greg.  455.28:  gieman)  correspond  to  a  present 
indicative,  each  infinitive  except  tcelan  is  one  that  has  elsewhere  occurred  in 
translation  of  a  Latin  periphrastic  conjugation;  besides,  such  differences 
naturally  arise  owing  to  the  difference  in  point  of  view  of  translator  and  of 
author.  Two  (Boeth,  113.14:  lufian;  127.25  (?):  Iwan)  are  loose  periphrases 
of  the  Latin  text.  Of  the  32  infinitives  occurring  without  any  Latin  corre- 
spondent (arian:  Boeth.  72.25,  27a;  —  biddan:  Solil.  30.8;  —  cySan:  Greg. 
287.3,  311.14;  —  don:  Bede  72.26;  —  geSencan:  Boeth.  52.2,  70.1;  Greg.  29.6; 
—  girnan:  Boeth.  90.13;  —  herian:  Boeth.  69.3;  —  laran:  Greg.  341.15;  —  lu- 
fian: Boeth.  108.21;  —  manian:  Greg.  265.14;  —  metan:  Boeth.  72.12;  —  on- 
drmdan:  Greg.  383.26;  —  ongietan:  Warf.  66.26,  245.21,  295.22,  322.25b;  — 
onscunian:  Boeth.  41.9;  —  secgan:  Boeth.  41.3; — -  sprecan:  Wa>rf.  263.6;  — 
tellan:  Boeth.  111.2;  —  xoenan:  Boeth.  37.30,  148.27;  —  weorSinn:  B<><th. 
72.27%  75.14;  Oros.  126.32;  —  wundrian:  Boeth.  72.27h;  Oros.  34.31,  134.24), 
all,  except  biddan,  girnan,  and  onscunian,  occur  in  Alfred  and  in  Wierferth,  in 
other  places,  in  translations  of  the  regular  Latin  correspondent,  the  peri- 
phrastic passive. 

4.  The  construction  is  relatively  rare  in  the  more  original  Anglo-Saxon 
prose  (Chron.,  4;  Laws,  20;  Widf.,  34). 

5.  Save  in  this  use  with  bean  (wesan),  the  inflected  infinitive  is  habitually 
active  in  sense. 

6.  The  Latin  gerundial  periphrastic  is  often  rendered  otherwise  than  by 
the  infinitive  with  beon  (wesan). 

7.  Originally,  no  doubt,  the  inflected  infinitive  with  the  verb  beon  (wesan) 
denoted  purpose,  and  the  purpose  idea  passed  into  that  of  necessity,  as  has 
Beveral  times  been  conjectured.  The  most  detailed  statement  of  this  view  is 
that  by  Dr.  Tanger,  in  his  interesting  article,  u  Englisch  to  be  to  im  Vergleich 
mit  /  shall:"  "Was  bedeutet  nun  to  be  mit  folgendem  Infinitiv  eigentlich? 
An  eine  Erganzung  von  obliged  (to  be  obliged  to  do  a  thing),  wie  sie  fruher  ofters 
(so  noch  in  Rauchs  Rep.  Or.,  §  148)  angenommen  wurde,  ist  nicht  zu  deuken, 
denn  to  be  obliged  heisst  mussen  und  nicht  sollen,  und  ferner  schliessen  ja  auch 
die  ae.  Bei-spiele,  die  schon  vorhanden  waren.  ehe  oblige  ins  Englische  aufge- 
nommen  wurde,  eine  solche  Erklarung  aus.  Wir  haben  es  hier  vielmehr  wohl 
mit  der  grundbegrifflichen  Bedeutung  von  to  be  =*  '  da  sein,  existieren '  zu  thun. 
Die  darauf  folgende  Proposition  to  deutet  fur  die  Verbindung  auf  einen  Grund- 
begriff  des  Zweckes  hin  (vgl.  Koch-Zup.  II,  §  78w'),  wie  wenn  wir  sagen:  wir 
Bind  da  oder  existieren  zum  Arbeiten  und  zum  Kampfen.  Aus  diesem  Zweck- 
begriff  ergeben  sich  unschwer  die  anderen  Schattierungen  des  Geeignetseins 
(es  ist  zum  Lachen,  zum  Weinen,  est  ist  zu  bedauern,  zu  bewundern)  und  dfiB 
Bestimmtseins  (das  ist  zum  Aufbewahren,  zum  Wegwerfen).  Von  hier  gelan- 
gen  wir  leicht  zu  den  weiteren  Bedeutungen  der  Obhegenheit,  Verpfiichtung, 
Notigung,  d.  h.  zur  Notwendigkeit,  zum  Sollen:  I  am  to  stay  at  home.  Unsere 
Konstruktion  bedeutet  also  urspriinglieh :  jeTnand  oder  etwas  ist  vorhanden 
(geeignet,  bestimmt)  zur  Ausfuhrung  einer  Thatigkeit  (resp.  zum  Befinden  in 
einem  Zustande)."1    This  view  of  Dr.  Tanger's  is  substantially  the  one  held 


»  See  Hiilo  and  Buck,  2.  c.  pp.  270-271;  and  Hale,  I.  r..  pp.  424-425. 


»  T»n«er.  I,  e„  pp.  312-313. 
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by  Dr.  Shearin,1  I.  c,  p.  26,  and  by  Dr.  Kenyan,  I.  c,  p.  133.  No  opinion  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  idiom  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Farrar,  Dr.  K.  Kobler,  Dr.  Jost, 
or  Dr.  Riggcrt. 

In  the  kindred  Germanic  languages  the  origin  was  probably  the  same  as  in 
Anglo-Saxon:  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  vii. 

The  inflected  infinitive  with  beon  (wesan)  denoting  necessity  or  obligation 
and  active  in  sense  is,  likewise,  in  all  probability  due  to  the  Latin  periphrastic 
passive  conjugation,  and  for  substantially  the  same  reasons  as  those  given  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflected  infinitive  passive  in  sense.     No 

aple  of  this  infinitive  used  in  an  active  sense  occurs  in  the  poems;  with  one 
exception  {Boeth.  44.20:  Forfoem  hit  nis  no  to  metanne  tStet  geendodlice  wio"  Saet 
ungeendodlice  =  46.57:  infiniti  uero  atque  finiti  nulla  uraquam  poterit  esse 
collatio)  the  infinitive  in  Alfred  l  corresponds  each  time  to  the  Latin  passive 
periphrastic  (complete  or  elliptical),  white  the  single  example  in  Warferth 
(340.29:  warnian)  corresponds  to  ad  4-  a  gerundive.  If  it  should  seem  odd  that 
the  Latin  passive  periphrastic  should  suggest  the  active  as  well  as  the  passive 
use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  explanation  seems  to  be  this: 
in  one  instance  (Bede  224.19,  quoted  in  Chapter  VII,  p.  103)  the  active  use 
comes  from  a  too  close  following  of  the  Latin  accusative  and  periphrastic  in- 
finitive (Deum  potius  intellegendum);  in  some  instances  (as  in  Greg.  125.13, 
187.15;  Pr.  Gu.  III.  63),  the  fact  that  the  Latin  gerundive  precedes  the  verb 
sum  in  the  periphrastic  conjugation  has  led  the  Anglo-Saxon  translator  to 
put  the  inflected  infinitive  first  in  his  translation,  to  consider  it  active  in  sense, 
and  consequently  to  put  what  is  the  subject  nominative  in  Latin  into  the 
objective  case  (accusative,  genitive,  or  dative)  in  Anglo-Saxon;  in  a  word,  in 
these  latter  cases  the  precedence  of  the  infinitive  (or  occasionally  of  the  finite 
verb,  as  in  Laxe.  68.30)  seems  to  lead  to  the  objectifying  of  the  noun.  This 
same  principle  of  precedence  may  in  part  account  for  the  active  use  in  the  ex- 
amples from  Jilfric,  from  the  prose  Guihlac,  and  from  the  L&ceboc,  But 
occasionally  (as  in  Mart.  72.25  and  Lcece.  76.33  —  with  which  latter,  however, 
compare  Lace.  63.37,  in  which  the  infinitive  has  precedence  —  )  the  infinitive 
is  active  in  sense  though  it  follows  its  object,  —  That  ad  +  a  gerundive  should 
be  translated  actively  (as  in  Wcerf.  340.29)  is  what  we  should  expect;  but  this 
is  the  only  iastance  in  which  it  is  so  translated:  normally  it  is  rendered  by  an 
inflected  infinitive  passive  in  sense.  —  The  fact  that  the  same  form,  -ndus,  in 
Latin  could  be  used  actively  or  passively  in  all  probability  contributed  to  the 
double  use  of  the  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon;  as  may,  also,  the  fact  that  in  other 
am  than  with  beon  (wesan)  the  inflected  infinitive  is  habitually  active  in  sense  in 
Anglo-Saxon. 

B.    THE   INFINITIVE  DENOTES  FUTURITY. 

The  inflected  infinitive  with  beon  (wesan)  denoting  futurity  corresponds 
regularly  to  the  Latin  periphrastic  conjugation  made  up  of  sum  +  the  future 
active  participle  in  all  the  examples  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations  from 
the  Latin  given  in  Chapter  VII,  pp.  104  ff.  above.  The  construction  occurs 
but  once  in  Alfred  (Bede  224.26),  and  translates  the  Latin  active  periphrastic; 
is  unknown  in  the  poems,  in  the  Chronicle,  in  the  Laws,  and  in  Wulfstan;  is 
relatively  frequent  in  the  Gospels,  where  every  occurrence  corresponds  to  the 

1  The  some  is  true  of  Pr.  t/u.  Ill,  B*,  but  not  of  Pr.  Uu.  V,  68;  for  both  of  which,  aea  Chapter  Vtl,  pp.  104 
and  103  above. 
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Latin  active  periphrastic;  and  is  very  rare  in  Mlinc.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  inflected  infinitive  de- 
noting futurity  is  due  to  Latin  influence.  I  wish  to  add,  however,  that,  as 
said  eariier,  there  is  at  times  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  an 
infinitive  with  beon  (wesan)  is  present  or  future  in  sense;  but  that,  in  Chapter 
VII,  pp.  104  f.  above,  I  have  given  all  the  instances  in  which  the  infinitive 
seemed  to  me  clearly  to  denote  futurity. 

The  inflected  infinitive  of  futurity  in  the  other  Germanic  languages,  like- 
wise, is  probably  due  to  Latin  influence:  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  vii. 

C.    THE   INFINITIVE   DENOTES  PURPOSE. 

The  inflected  infinitive  with  beon  (wesan)  denoting  purpose,  in  all  of  the 
few  examples  occurring  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations  from  the  Latin  (given 
in  Chapter  VII,  pp.  105  f.),  corresponds  to  ad  +  a  gerundive  (or  occasionally 
ad  4-  a  gerund)  except  in  Greg.  131.21,  in  which  it  corresponds  to  a  Latin  com- 
plementary infinitive.  One  example  only  is  found  in  the  poems  (Gen.  703), 
which  is  doubtful  because  of  a  defective  text.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  these  inflected  infinitives  of  purpose  are  here  due  to  the  Latin. 

Concerning  the  infinitive  of  purpose  with  be  in  the  other  Germanic  lan- 
guages, see  Chapter  XVI,  section  vii. 


Vin.    PREDICATIVE   INFINITIVE 

SUBJECT.1 


WITH  ACCUSATIVE 


AS  OBJECT. 

A.   THE  ACTIVE  INFINITIVE. 

L    UNINFLECTED. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  survey  of  the  various  theories  concerning 
the  ultimate  origin  of  the  predicative  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  in  the 
Indo-Germanic  languages;  for  an  excellent  survey  has  recently  been  given  by 
Dr.  Jacob  Zeitlin  in  his  dissertation,  The  Accusative  with  Infinitive  and  Some 
Kindred  Constructions  in  English  (1908),  pp.  1-12.  I  merely  wish  to  state  that, 
with  Dr.  Zeitlin,  I  have  long  thought  that  the  theory  first  suggested  by  Curtius 
and  later  amplified  by  Professors  Brugmann  and  Delbruck  comes  nearest  to  solv- 
ing the  problem.     Professor  Brugmann,1  I.  c,  §  807,  thus  states  the  theory:  — 

"  Era  bcatimratca  Subjckt  der  Inf.-Handlung  brauchte  nw'ht  vorhanden  zu  sein,  ihx 
8ubjekt  konnte  aber  das  Subjekt  dea  regierenden  Verbums  sein  oder  era  zu  dicsem  gchoriger 
Dat.  oder  Akk. 

"  Der  letzte  Fall,  z.  B.  ai.  tvdm.  indra  srdvitavd  apds  kah,  '  du,  I.,  hast  die  Wasscr  flicssen 
machen,'  gr.  Owp^al  i  *A<fi*  .  .  .  'kxaiofa,  '  heias  ihn  wappnen  die  A.,'  gab  die  Grundlage 
fiir  die  Konstruktion  dea  Ace.  c.  Inf.  ab,  wie  sie  das  Griech.,  Ital.,  und  teilweise  this  Germ, 
aufweisen.  Der  ursprunglich  zu  detn  transit.  Verbutn  gohorige  Akk.  wurde  als  Subjckt 
zum  Inf.  gezogen,  eine  Verechicbung  der  syntaktiachen  Gliederung,  die  zumtcil  sirher  durch 
die  Analogie  zu  abhangigun  Satzen  mit  Belbstandigem  Subjekt  hervorgerufen  worden  ist  (vgl. 
f-i  v,  a  ich  stik  ihn  Jlichen  -  ich  aah,  [das»\  cr  fion).  Alsdann  eigneten  sich  auch  Verba,  die  einen 
Objektsakk.  nicht  zu  sich  nahinen,  diesc  Konstruktion  an,  z.  B.  horn.  oJ  at  tome  ko.k.6*  in 
6tioi(rj«j0ai.  '  nicbt  ziemt  es  sich,  dass  du  rerzagst,'  lat.  gawko  te  valere,  got.  jah  warp 
afsliupnun  allans,  '  nal  tytrfro  d&npos  ixl  rirrat.'  Vgl.  §  815  iiber  die  absolute  a  Partizijiul- 
konstruktionen." 
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If,  for  the  moment,  we  assume  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  developed  the  predi- 
cative infinitive  with  accusative  subject  for  itself  instead  of  merely  inheriting 
it  or  borrowing  it,  it  is  easy  to  see  a  development  parallel  to  that  indicated  by 
Professor  Brugmann  in  the  older  Indo-Gerrnanic  languages  going  on  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  itself,  or,  rather,  to  see  what  appear  to  be  traces  of  such  a  dcvelopm 
For  instance,  despite  the  frequency  of  the  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  in 
Anglo-Saxon  after  verbs  of  commanding  (katan,  etc.)  and  of  causing  and  permit- 
ting (Urtan,  etc.),  the  infinitive  without  a  subject  accusative  was  far  more  fre- 
quent after  haian  than  the  infinitive  with  a  subject  accusative,  and  was  quite 
frequent  with  latun.  Moreover,  when  the  infinitives  following  these  two 
groups  of  verbs  have  an  accusative  with  them  in  the  Germanic  languages,  the 
relation  between  accusative  and  infinitive,  to  many  Germanic  grammarians 
(among  them  the  great  Grimm  *),  seems  so  loose  that  they  hold  that  the  accu- 
sative is  to  be  considered,  not  as  the  subject  of  the  infinitive,  but  solely  as  the 
object  of  the  finite  verb,  —  a  view  that,  though  in  my  opinion  not  tenable,  is 
enlightening  in  calling  attention  as  it  does  to  the  looser  *  union  between  infinitive 
and  accusative  after  then  two  groups  of  verbs  than  after  other  groups,  as  after 
verbs  of  mental  perception.  Moreover,  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  infinitive  without 
subject  accusative  is  more  common  after  hieran,  '  hear,'  than  with  subject.  In 
a  word,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  careful  study  of  the  two  constructions  after  then 
three  groups  of  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon  lends  considerable  strength  to  the  Brug- 
mann theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  infinitive  with  accusative  subject;  and  that 
we  may  consider  that  this  theory  likewise  applies  to  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  whole 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  this  idiom  is  merely  an  importation,  say,  from  the 
Latin. 

Is  the  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  in  Anglo-Saxon  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  either  in  part  or  in  whole?  In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  first 
purely  from  a  consideration  of  the  idiom  in  Anglo-Saxon,  it  will  be  best  to 
consider  group  by  group  the  verbs  followed  by  an  infinitive  with  accusative 
subject. 

1.    Verbs  of  Commanding.8 

To  begin  with  the  most  frequently  used  group,  verbs  of  commanding  (be- 
beodan,  biddan,  forbeodan,  and  hatan),  it  seems  to  me  that,  with  the  exception 
of  forbeodan  (of  which  we  have  only  one  example  *  followed  by  the  infinitive 
with  accusative  subject,  that  in  direct  translation  of  the  Latin),  we  are  pre- 
cluded from  assuming  that  the  predicative  infinitive  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Latin  originals,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  — 

1.  With  each  of  the  three  remaining  verbs  the  infinitive  with  accusative 
subject  is  found  freely  in  the  poetical  as  well  as  in  the  prose  texts,  with  two  of 
the  verbs  (bebeodan  and  biddart)  more  freely  in  the  poetry  than  in  the  prose, 
though  not  in  Beowulf. 

2.  That,  while  a  goodly  number  of  the  examples  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  prose 
translations  are  in  direct  translation  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive  in  the 

i  originate,  a  not  inconsiderable  number  are  not,  but  correspond  to  various 
other  constructions  in  the  Latin. 


>  L.  c.  IV.  pp,  129  ff 
Dr.  Riggert. 

*  Cf.  Zeitlin,'  I.  c,  pp.  36-37. 

•  Cited  in  Chapter  VIII.  p.  100. 


Anions  thooe  tbkl  have  Adopted  tbit  view  of  Grimm's  I  may  mention  T.  Mailer  and 

*  C(.  Compter  VIII.  p,  107. 
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The  Latin  correspondents  are:  —  for  bebeodan:  a  noun  in  the  accusative,  2;  —  for  bid- 
dan:  an  accusative  and  active  infinitive,  1 ;  —  for  haian:  an  accusative  and  infinitive  (active, 
30;  passive,  5);  a  dative  and  infinitive,  3;  an  active  infinitive  as  retained  object,  3;  a 
co-ordinated  finite  verb,  active,  15;  a  subordinated  finite  verb,  active,  4;  an  appoaitive  par- 
ticiple (active  present,  in  the  nominative,  3;  passive  in  the  accusative,  1);  an  absolute  parti- 
ciple, passive,  1;  a  gerund  in  the  ablative,  1;  ad  +  a  gerund,  1;  a  noun  in  the  accusative,  1; 
two  nouns,  1 ;  an  adverb,  1 ;  no  Latin,  13. 

2.  Verbs  of  Causing  and  of  Permitting.1 

In  verbs  of  causing  and  of  permitting  (aketan,  biegan  [began],  don,  forketan, 
gedon,  geSafian,  geSolian,  geunnan,  ketan,  and  niedan),  all,  except  ketan  and  its 
compound,  forketan,  occur  with  a  predicative  infinitive  so  seldom  as  to  make 
trustworthy  conclusions  concerning  any  of  the  words  except  Icetan  and  forketan 
difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  probability  seems  to  be,  however,  that  aketan,  occurring  only  twice, 
in  the  poems,  is  in  no  wise  due  to  Latin  influence. 

Began  [biegan]  is  followed  by  the  accusative  and  infinitive  only  once  (Ps. 
143.14),  and  there  the  infinitive  corresponds  to  a  Latin  appositive  participle. 
See  the  statements  concerning  don  and  niedan. 

The  only  instance  in  Early  West  Saxon  (Bede  98.27b)  of  don  followed  by  the 
accusative  and  infinitive  is  in  translation  of  the  same  idiom  in  Latin,  as  is  also 
true  of  the  one  example  in  the  Laws;  the  only  example  in  poetry  is  from  the 
metrical  Psalms;  while  the  remaining  examples  are  from  Late  West  Saxon 
i  Elfric  and  Wulfstan).  Latin  influence  is,  therefore,  highly  probable  in  the 
case  of  don. 

Gedon  occurs  only  twice  (once  each  in  BL  Horn,  and  in  Mlf.  L.  S.),  and, 
like  don,  is  doubtless  ultimately  due  to  Latin  influence. 

GeSafian,  occurring  only  four  times  (BL  Horn.,  1  doubtful  example;  .Elfric, 
3),  is  possibly  indirectly  due  to  Latin  influence. 

GeSolian  is  clearly  due  to  Latin  influence  in  the  only  example  found  (in  the 
Laws),  the  Latin  occurring  by  the  side  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Geunnan  occurs  only  once  {/Elf.  /Ethelw.),  and  is  followed  by  what  may 
indifferently  be  considered  an  accusative  with  predicative  infinitive  or  a  dative 
with  objective  infinitive  In  either  case,  Latin  influence  is  probable,  the  Latin 
having  concedas  followed  by  a  dative  and  objective  infinitive. 

In  the  one  example  found  of  niedan  {Mk.  6.45),  the  Anglo-Saxon  accusative 
and  infinitive  translate  the  same  idiom  of  the  Latin. 

As  to  both  Icetan  and  its  compound,  foriai'in,  L:itin  influence  is  out  of  the 
question;  for,  as  our  examples  given  above  (pp.  HQfT.)  show,  the  accusative- 
and-infinitive  construction  with  each  occurs  frequently  in  the  poetry,  and  in 
the  prose  translations  often  occurs  when  the  accusative  with  infinitive  is  not 
found  in  the  Latin  original. 

The  correspondents  in  Latin  are:  —  for  forketan:  an  accusative  and  infinitive  (active,  2; 
passive,  1 1;  an  active  infinitive  as  retained  object,  1;  a  co-ordinated  finite  verb,  active,  2; 
a  predicative  participle,  passive,  accusative,  1;  no  Latin,  1;  —  for  lalan:  an  accusative  and 
active  infinitive,  38;  a  dative  and  active  infinitive,  1;  a  complementary  infinitive,  aetin  ,  to 
an  auxiliary  verb,  1 ;  an  active  infinitive  as  retained  object,  1 ;  a  subjective  infinitive,  active, 
1;  an  active  infinitive  its  predicate  nominative,  1;   a  co-ordinated  finite  verb  (active,  23; 


«  Cf.  Chapter  VIII,  p,  108. 
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passive,  1);  a  subordinated  finite  verb  (active,  9;  passive,  1);  a  gerundive  in  the  accusative, 
1;  an  appositive  participle,  passive,  nominative,  1;  a  loose  paraphrase,  1;  doubtful,  I;  no 
Latin,  16. 

To  sura  up  this  group,  the  predicative  infinitive  with  Icetan  and  its  compounds, 
aloelan  and  forloelan,  shows  no  trace  of  Latin  influence;  with  all  the  other  verbs 
of  the  group  it  shows  appreciable  traces  of  such  influence. 

3.  Verbs  of  Sense  Perception.1 

As  to  the  verbs  of  sense  perception  (behealdan,  gefelan,  gehaman,  gehieran, 
geseon,  hieran,  ofseon,  sceawian,  and  seon),  with  the  exception  of  hieran  and 
seon  and  their  compounds,  we  have  too  few  examples  of  them  followed  by  the 
accusative-with-infinitive  construction  to  draw  confident  conclusions. 

Behealdan  is  found  but  once,  in  ^Elfric,  followed  by  an  accusative  and 
infinitive. 

Gefelan  is  in  each  of  its  two  occurrences  (Bede,  1;  Wasrf.,  1)  due  to  Latin 
influence. 

Gehawian,  occurring  once,  in  Warf.,  is  due  to  the  Latin  original. 

Sceawian,  occurring  twice,  in  Watrf.,  is  likewise  due  to  Latin  influence. 

On  the  contrary,  hiwan  and  its  compound  (gehieran)  and  seon  and  its  com- 
pound *  (geseon)  show  little  or  no  trace  of  Latin  influence,  occurring  with  the 
accusative  and  infinitive  frequently  in  poetry,  and  in  the  prose  translations 
often  not  having  tbe  accusative  and  infinitive  in  the  Latin  originals. 

The  Latin  correspondents  are:  —  for  gehieran:  an  accusative  and  infinitive  (active,  11; 
passive,  1);  a  predicative  present  purticiple,  accusative,  3;  a  loose  paraphrase,  1;  —  for 
geteon:  an  accusative  and  infinitive  (active,  51 ;  passive,  2) ;  an  active  infinitive  as  retained 
object,  6;  a  subjective  infinitive,  active,  1;  a  predicative  participle  (nominative:  active,  3; 
accusative:  active,  20;  passive,  4);  an  appositive  participle,  passive,  nominative,  1;  an 
absolute  participle  (active,  1;  passive,  1);  a  co-ordinated  finite  verb,  active,  3;  a  subordi- 
nated finite  verb,  active,  4;  a  predicate  noun  in  the  accusative,  1;  a  prepositional  phrase,  1; 
a  gerundive  in  the  nominative,  1 ;  no  Latin,  8;  —  for  hieran:  an  accusative  and  active  infini- 
tive, 1 ;  —  for  of  scon:  0;  —  for  seon:  0. 

In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  accusative  with  infinitive  after  hieran  and 
seon  and  their  compounds  is  not  due  to  Latin  influence;  but  this  idiom  after 
all  other  verbs  of  sense  perception  in  Anglo-Saxon  (except  behealdan)  is  prob- 
ably due  to  Latin  influence. 

4.   Verbs  of  Mental  Perception.1 

In  the  verbs  of  mental  perception  (eeteawan,  afindan,  eowan,  findan,  geacsian, 
gecySan,  gefrignan,  gchatan,  gehyhtan,  geliefan,  gemetan,  gemiUan,  gemunan, 
getriewan,  gewitan,  keran,  onfindan,  ongietan,  tali(g)an,  iellan,  wenan,  and 
witan),  again,  a  number  of  words  occur  so  seldom  with  the  predicative  infinitive 
as  to  make  deductions  difficult  concerning  them. 

JEleawan,  found  only  once,  in  Bede,  has  an  accusative  and  an  infinitive  that 
are  clearly  due  to  the  Latin  original. 

Of  afindan  all  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  that  the  idiom  occurs  with  it 
once  only,  in  A,  8.  Horn.  &  L,  S.  In  all  probability,  what  is  said  below  of  the 
simplex,  findan,  h  true  of  the  compound,  afindan. 


>  Cf.  Ch»pu-rvnr.  p.  tog. 

'  Cf.  Chapter  VIII.  p.  108. 


'  O/tton  occur*  only  once  in  this  construction  (in  JElf.  Horn.). 
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Eowan,  occurring  once,  in  Wcerf.,  is  due  to  the  Latin  original. 

The  predicative  infinitive  with  findan  is  not  due  to  Latin  influence,  for  in 
the  translations  it  corresponds  to  another  idiom  of  the  original  (a  predicative 
past  participle,  accusative,  once),  and  is  more  frequent  in  poetry  (7  examples, 
5  in  Beowulf)  than  in  prose  (3  examples). 

Geacsian  with  accusative  and  infinitive  is  found  twice  each  in  the  Blickling 
Homilies  and  in  Wulfstan.  Whether  or  not  the  idiom  is  due  to  Latin  influence, 
cannot  be  decided. 

In  the  single  example  of  gecySan,  in  Wcerf.,  the  accusative  and  infinitive 
traaslate  the  same  idiom  of  the  Latin  original. 

The  idiom  with  gefrignan  is  undoubtedly  native,  occurring  only  in  poetry, 
there  forty-one  times,  and  being  widely  distributed. 

With  gehatan  the  idiom  is  probably  due  to  Latin  influence,  two  examples 
occurring  in  direct  translation  of  the  Latin,  and  a  third  example,  though  itself 
corresponding  to  a  Latin  ablative  ahsolute,  is  perhaps  suggested  by  a  neigh- 
boring accusative  and  infinitive  of  the  Latin. 

As  to  gehyhtan,  occurring  only  once,  in  &lf.  L.  $.,  there  is  no  need  of  suppos- 
ing direct  Latin  influence,  as  by  jElfric's  time  the  idiom  hud  become  common. 

With  geliefan,  occurring  only  once,  in  Wcerf.,  the  accusative  and  infinitive 
correspond  to  the  same  idiom  in  the  Latin. 

With  gemetan  and  gemittan  the  idiom  is  doubtless  native:  both  are  found 
in  poetry,  the  latter  in  poetry  only;  and  the  former  has,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
translations,  various  Latin  correspondents  (an  accusative  and  infinitive  (active, 
3;  passive,  1);  a  predicative  present  participle,  accusative,  6;  a  predicative 
adjective,  accusative,  1;  an  appositive  participle,  passive,  accusative,  1). 

With  gemunan  the  idiom  is  doubtless  due  to  Latin1  influence:  the  verb 
is  not  found  with  this  construction  in  the  poetry;  and  in  Bede  and  in  Wfflrferth 
the  accusative  and  infinitive  correspond  to  the  same  idiom  in  Latin. 

With  getriewan,  the  idiom  occurs  only  once,  in  Bede,  and  in  direct  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin. 

With  gewitan,  found  only  once,  in  Andreas,  the  construction  is  doubtless 
native,  as  with  the  simplex,  uritan,  which  see  below. 

As  to  keran,  the  examples  (only  four  in  all,  in  prose,  given  in  Chapter  VIII, 
p.  1 16)  are  too  few  to  be  decisive,  but  Latin  influence  is  clear  in  two  of  the  ex- 
amples (Bede  z  and  Gospels),  in  each  of  which  we  have  the  accusative  and  infini- 
tive in  the  original.     The  other  two  examples  occur  in  A.  S.  Horn.  <fc  L.  8.  II. 

With  onjindan,  found  only  once  (in  Beow.),  the  idiom  is  doubtless  of  native 
origin,  as  with  the  simplex,  Jindan,  which  see. 

With  ongietan,  found  once  in  poetry  (Beow.)  and  6  times  in  prose,  the  idiom 
is  probably  due  to  Latin  influence,  translating,  as  it  does,  a  Latin  accusative 
and  infinitive  in  each  of  the  examples  in  Bede  and  in  Waerferth.3 

As  to  tali(g)an,  found  twice  with  this  construction,  in  Alexander,  I  dare 
not  venture  an  opinion. 

With  tellan,  the  sole  example  of  the  idiom,  in  Bede,  is  in  direct  translation 
of  the  Latin. 

With  wenan,  the  idiom  is  doubtless  due  to  Latin  influence,  the  single  ex- 


•  Cf.  Gorrell.  I.  c.  pp.  3<J9.  475.  »  Cf.  Gorrell.  I.  e.,  p.  378. 

■  Except  that  once  in  the  latter  (Wttrf,  285.1;  it  translate*  a  noun  in  the  accusative  modified  by  a  »ub- 
■tantiviaed  present  participle  in  the  genitive. 
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ample  each  in  Bede  and  in  Wterferth  corresponding  to  the  Latin  accusative  and 
infinitive. 

With  witan,  the  idiom  is  possibly  native,  as  with  the  compound,  gewilan: 
the  accusative  with  infinitive  after  witan  is  more  common  in  poetry  (7  examples) 
than  in  prose  (3  examples).  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that,  in  the  two 
examples  from  Bede,  the  accusative  with  infinitive  translates  the  same  idiom 
in  Latin;  and  that  several  of  the  poetic  examples  occur  in  poems  based  on 
Latin  originals  («/«.,  1;  Gu.,  1;  And.,  1). 

To  sum  up  the  matter:  the  predicative  infinitive  is  probably  native  after 
these  verbs:  afindan,  findan,  gefrignan,  gehyhian,  gemctan,  gemittan,  gcwitan, 
onfindan,  and  witan;  but  the  idiom  is  probably  due  to  Latin  influence  after 
these  verbs:  ateawan,  eowan,  gecySan,  gehaian,  geliefan,  gemunan,  getriewan, 
ktran,  tellan,  and  wenan.  The  data  are  insufficient  to  decide  about  the  idiom 
after  these  verbs:  geacsian  and  tali(g)an. 

5.   Verbs  of  Declaring.1 

With  verbs  of  declaring  (cweSan,  foresecgan,  ondettan,  and  secgari)  the 
accusative  with  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  clearly  due  to  Latin  influence, 
translating,  as  it  does,  in  each  of  the  few  examples  the  same  construction  in 
the  Latin, 

6-   Other  Verbs:  "habban"  and  "todaelan." 

The  origin  of  the  idiom  is  indeterminable  with  kabban,  found  only  once,  in 
JElf.  Horn.,  and  with  todcclan,  found  only  twice,  in  Oros.  Concerning  the  latter, 
see  Chapter  VIII,  p.  118,  and  Chapter  XII,  p.  169. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  as  a  whole,  the  predicative  infinitive  with  accusative 
subject  is  probably  native  with:  (1)  certain  verbs  of  Commanding  (bebeodan, 
biddan,  and  halan);  (2)  certain  verbs  of  Causing  and  Permitting  (Icetan  and 
its  compounds,  alcetan  and  forlcetan);  (3)  certain  verbs  of  Sense  Perception 
(kieran  and  seon,  and  their  compounds);  (4)  certain  verbs  of  Mental  Percep- 
tion (ftjhi/lun,  findan,  gefrignan,  gehyhian,  gemetan,  gemittan,  gcwitan,  onfindan, 
and  witan). 

It  is  probably  due  more  or  less  to  foreign  (Latin)  influence  with:  (1)  this 
verb  of  Commanding,  forbeodan;  (2)  certain  verbs  of  Causing  and  Permitting 
(biegan  [began],  don,  gedon,  gcSafian,  geSolian,  (jeunnnn,  and  niedan);  (3)  cer- 
tain verbs  of  Sense  Perception  (gefelan,  gehawian,  sceawian);  (4)  certain  verbs 
of  Mental  Perception  (ceteawan,  eowan,  gecySun,  gehutan,  {lelicfun,  gemunan, 
getriewan,  Iceran,  ongielan,  tellan,  and  wenan);  (5)  all  the  verbs  of  Declaring 
repn  cweS an,  foresecgan,  ondettan,  and  secgan). 

Its  origin  is  indeterminable  with:  (1)  this  verb  of  Sense  Perception,  be- 
hcaldan;  (2)  certain  verbs  of  Mental  Perception  (geacsian  and  tali(g)an); 
(3)  with  certain  Other  Verbs  (kabban  and  todcelan). 

In  the  large,  the  foregoing  result  tallies  with  the  conclusion  reached  by 
previous  students  of  the  construction.  No  investigation  of  the  idiom  covering 
the  whole  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  has  hitherto  been  made  so  far  as  I  am 
aware;  and,  in  the  limited  investigations  that  have  been  published,  for  the 
most  part  little  direct  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  con- 

»  Cf.  Chapter  VIII,  p.  108. 
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struction  has   been  given.    Still,  a  few  noteworthy  deliverances  have  been 
made. 

One  of  the  earliest  statements  is  that  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Erckmann,  in  his 
Infinitive  and  Gerund  as  a  Means  of  Abbreviating  Substantive  Sentences  in  the 
English  Language  (1875),  p.  21:  "The  Gothic  followed  upon  the  whole  the 
Greek  use  of  the  accusative  c.  inf.,  whilst  the  Anglo-Saxon  seems  to  prefer 
the  substantive  sentence." 

Dr.  Carl  Krickau,  whose  work  deals  primarily  with  the  construction  in 
Elizabethan  times,  in  1877  declared  (p.  4)  u  dass  diejenigen  Anwendungen, 
weiche  beiden  l  verwandten  Sprachgruppen  gemeinsam  sind,  als  die  altesten 
Bod  urspriinglichsten  zu  betrachten  sind.  Als  solche  ergeben  sich  sein  Ge- 
brauch  nach  den  Verben,  weiche  1)  ein  Bewirken,  eine  Bitte  oder  einen  Befehl, 
2)  cine  sinnliche  Wahrnehmung  ausdriicken.  Das  Angelsachsische,  Altsach- 
flMgho  und  Althochdeutsche  zeigen  namlich,  soweit  ihre  Quellen  nicht  durch  das 
Lateinische  beeinflusst  sind,  unsere  Construction  nur  nach  jenen  beiden  CfataHd 
von  Verben.  Was  das  Angelsachsische  betrifft,  so  kommt  sie  nach  folgenden 
Verben  vor:  ketan,  don,  biddan,  beodan,  bebeodan,  hatan;  seon,  geseon,  heran, 
hyran,  gehyran,  findan,  genietan,  gemittan,  fandian,  afandian." 

In  Theodor  Midler's  Angelsachsische  Grammatik  (1883),  p.  248,  we  read: 
*'  Es  wird  der  reine  Inf.  auch  in  der  Konstruktion  des  Ace.  mit  dem  Inf.  ange- 
wandt.  Dieselbe  findet  sich  aber  im  guten  Ags.  nur  selten,  eigentlich  nur  nach 
den  Verben,  gefrignan  und  gehyran,  wahrnehmen,  erfahren  .  .  .  Wenn  nach 
den  Verben  hatan,  heissen,  letan}  iassen,  und  Verben  des  Wahrnehmens  ein  Ace. 
mit  dem  Inf.  folgt  (ic  hate  hine  cuman)  so  ist  das  nicht  die  eigentliche  Kon- 
struktion  des  Ace.  mit  dem  Inf.,  worin  ja  der  Ace.  und  der  Inf.  zu  einer  Begriffs- 
einheit  verschmalzen  sind,  sondern  es  hangt  der  Ace.  und  der  Inf.  und  zwsir 
jeder  besonders  voin  Verbum  ab,  jener  als  personliches,  dieser  als  sachlichcs 
Objekt.  In  ags.  Uebersetzungen  lat.  Werke  findet  sich  der  eigentliche  Ace.  mit 
dem  Inf.  in  ausgedehnterem  Masse  in  folge  willkurlicher  Uebertragung  lat. 
Konstruktionen  auf  das  Ags." 

Less  definite  is  Dr.  Karl  Kohler,  who,  in  his  Der  Syntahlische  Gebrauch  des 
Infiniiivs  und  Pnrticips  im  "  Beowulf"  (1886),  p.  52,  declares:  "  Fur  das  Ags. 
ist  bislang  auch  die  Untersuchung  uber  die  mehr  oder  weniger  geringe  Abhan- 
gigkeit  der  Ace.  c.  Inf.-Konstruktion  vorn  Lateinischen  noch  nicht  gefuhrt 
worden.2  Denn  dass  ein  solcher  Einfluss  sich  geltend  gemacht  hat,  darf  man 
von  vornherein  annehmen;  hat  doch  wohl  kein  Volk  des  friihen  Mittelalters 
sich  so  eifrig  mit  der  Uebersetzung  lateinischer  Schriften  befasst  wie  die 
Angelsachsen." 

In  his  Streifzuge  durch  die  M UleUnglische  Syntax  (1887),  p.  252,  Professor 
Eugen  Einenkel  thus  delimits  the  construction  in  Anglo-Saxon:  "  Im  AE. 
halt  sich  der  Accusativ-mit-Iiuinitiv  im  wesentlichen  innerhalb  der  bei  uns  im 
NHD.  beobachteten  Grenzen.  Er  steht  vornehmlich  nach  den  Verben  des 
Veranlassens  und  Zulassens,  sowie  nach  denen  der  geistigen  Wahrnehmung. 
Doch  finden  sich  schon  im  AE.  nicht  selten  Belege  freierer  Verwendung," 
which  statement  is  repeated  in  substance  in  his  treatment  of  English  Syntax 
in  Paul's  Grundriss  der  Germanischen  Philohgie,  2nd  ed.,  1899,  p.  1076. 

1  That  is,  the  Classical  and  t'uo  (.iirnuuiic- 

*  "  Die  eiiuigo  mir  bekumte  Speciolsohrift  Qbor  den  Ace.  c.  Inf.  im  Engliscben  von  Karl  Krickau  (Gott. 
Dis.,  1877)  behiadelt  besonders  die  Elisabethaniaohe  Periode  und  giebt  nur  oinen  Gesammtdbcrblick  Qber  die 
vorhcrgehende  Zcit." 
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Brief  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Leon  Kellner,  in  his  Historical  Outlines  of 
English  Syntax  (1892),  p.  253:  "  The  accusative  +  inf.  as  object  of  verbs  like 
biddan  (ask),  katan  (bid),  seon  (see),  gehyran  (hear),  findan  (find),  is  quite 
common  in  Old  English." 

In  his  "  Indirect  Discourse  in  Anglo-Saxon  "  (1895),  p.  485,  Professor  J.  H. 
Gorrell  reaches  this  conclusion:  "The  infinitive  clause  is  mostly  used  after 
hatan,  with  less  frequency  after  other  verbs  of  command.  The  subject-accusa- 
tive construction  is  in  general  use  only  after  verbs  of  perception  in  the  pictur- 
esque language  of  poetry;  its  occurrence  after  verbs  of  saying  or  thinking  is 
very  rare,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  direct  copyings  of  the  corresponding  Latin 
construction;  this  method  of  rendering  the  Latin  prevails,  however,  to  no  great 
extent  even  in  the  closest  translations."  On  pp.  470-477  we  read:  "  There 
are  in  Bede  331  Latin  infinitives  following  verbs  which  act  as  introductions  to 
indirect  discourse;  in  263  instances  the  Latin  infinitive  is  rendered  by  the  regu- 
lar Anglo-Saxon  construction  with  the  subordinate  clause;  in  68  cases  only 
does  the  Anglo-Saxon  agree  in  construction  with  the  Latin:  28  of  these  are 
found  after  hatan  (its  usual  native  sequence),  8  follow  geseon,  6  occur  after 
gehaian,  4  after  gehyran;  witan,  twygean,  gelyfan,  gelimpan,  and  secgan  are 
each  followed  twice  by  the  infinitive;  while  bebeodan,  biddan,  bewerian,  oetiewan, 
gemunan,  geleornian,  larnn,  oncnaioant  ongytan,  tellan,  Syncan,  and  wenan  are 
followed  once  by  this  construction.  Since  the  infinitive  clause  is  quite  frequent 
after  hatan  and  verbs  of  perception,  we  may  conclude  from  the  above  statistics 
that  the  influence  of  the  Latin  infinitive  construction  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  is 
very  slight  even  in  the  closest  translations."  For  reasons  given  below,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  view  of  Dr.  Zeitlin,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Gorrell  somewhat 
underestimates  the  influence  of  the  Latin. 

Dr.  Wulfing,  in  his  Syntax  in  den  Werken  Alfreds  dcs  Grossen  (1900),  II, 
p.  182,  merely  quotes  with  approbation  the  statement  of  T.  Muller,  given 
above. 

In  his  Studies  in  the  Language  of  Pecoch  (1900),  p.  119,  Dr.  Fredrik  Schmidt 
incidentally  expresses  his  view  concerning  the  construction  in  Anglo-Saxon: 
"  Pecock's  extensive  use  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive  after  this  third  group 
of  verbs  is  characteristic  of  his  style.  Krickau  (Ace.  mit  dem  Inf.,  p.  17)  calls 
him  the  writer  '  welcher  mit  der  Einfiihrung  des  Ace.  mit  dem  Inf.  nach  den 
Verben  des  Sagena  und  Denkens  in  Originahverken  begonnen  hat.'  And  thus 
much  is  certain  that  before  Pecock  this  construction  is  very  sporadically  to  be 
found.  Einenkel  (Anglia  XIII,  94  sqq.)  gives  a  few  examples  from  Chaucer 
(after  conferme,  deeme,  holde,  urite)  and  two  from  O.  E.  (after  weene)."  l  In 
substantial  agreement  with  Dr.  Schmidt  are  the  views  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing investigators  of  the  idiom  in  Middle  English  and  in  Modern  English,  the 
title  of  whose  works  are  given  in  my  bibliography:  Rohs,  1889;  Zickner,  1900; 
De  Reul,  1901;  Ortmann,  1902;  and  Gartner,  1004, 

General  but  pronounced  is  the  statement  of  Professor  Otto  Jespersen,  in 
his  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language  (1905),  p.  127:  "  The  exten- 
sive use  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  another  permanent  feature  of 
English  syntax  which  is  largely  due  to  Latin  influence."  * 


■  See.  further,  Schmidt.  F..  I.  c,  p.  112. 
1  Aa  this  statement  U  omitted  in  the  second  edition  (1012)  of  thin  work.  Professor  Jespersen  ha*  probably 
chanced  his  opinion  with  reference  thereto. 
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One  of  the  most  recent  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  stimulating  discussions  of 
our  idiom  is  that  by  Dr.  Jacob  Zeitlin,  in  his  above  mentioned  dissertation  (1908) . 
On  p.  108  we  read:  "  From  the  very  earliest  times  English,  in  common  with 
other  Indo-Germanic  languages,  employed,  after  certain  verbs  of  express  or 
implied  causation  (Icetan,  j orketan,  hatan,  biddan),  an  accusative  with  an  infini- 
tive. .  .  .  Verbs  like  beodan,  don,  macian,  tcecan,  and  Iceran,  though  found 
very  rarely  with  an  accusative  and  infinitive  in  late  Old  English,  began  to  em- 
ploy the  construction  more  and  more  frequently  in  early  Middle  English,  and 
by  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  was  the  prevailing  locution  and 
practically  the  only  one  employed."  Concerning  the  idiom  after  verbs  of 
sense  perception,  on  p.  109  we  are  told:  **  This  construction  is  regular  in  all 
periods  of  the  English  language  with  verba  expressing  an  immediate  sense 
perception,  and  therefore  requires  no  extensive  comment."  Of  the  idiom 
after  verbs  of  mental  perception,  we  read  on  p.  78:  "  The  dividing  line  between 
verba  of  sense  and  mental  perception  is  not  one  which  can  be  precisely  marked. 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  a  number  of  the  citations  grouped  under  sense  percep- 
tion the  verbs  have  a  derivative  force  which  tends  to  place  them  in  the  other 
class.  The  fact  that  the  same  verbs  assume  the  two  significations  naturally 
involves  the  extension  of  the  construction  in  vogue  after  the  primary  class  to 
the  derivative  class.  But,  further  than  this,  there  are  in  Old  English  a  number  of 
verbs  which  are  not  associated  with  any  idea  of  sensation  and  which  admit  after 
them  an  accusative  with  infinitive  of  a  more  developed  type  than  any  thus  far 
noticed."  Finally,  concerning  the  idiom  after  verbs  of  declaring,  this  statement 
is  given,  p.  99:  "  The  accusative  with  infinitive  after  verbs  of  declaration  is 
found  in  Old  English  only  in  translated  documents  in  imitation  of  the  Latin 
original."  My  own  view  of  the  construction  with  this  last  class  of  verbs  could 
not  be  better  expressed  than  by  the  sentence  just  quoted;  and  I  was  delighted 
to  find  my  own  view  confirmed  by  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Zeitlin,  for,  although 
his  study  was  published  four  years  ago,  my  own  statistics  had  been  gathered 
and  tabulated  before  the  publication  of  his  work.  But  Dr.  Zeitlin's  statement 
on  page  99  seems  to  me  to  be  considerably  modified  by  that  on  page  110:  "  After 
verbs  of  declaration  the  early  language,  in  its  original  literature,  Bhows  only 
the  faintest  beginnings  of  the  construction  in  the  form  of  an  accusative  followed 
by  a  predicate  noun,  adjective,  or  participle.  The  importance  of  the  use  of 
the  latter  forms  as  predicates  is  fundamental  in  the  development  of  the  accusa- 
tive with  infinitive.  The  frequency  with  which  these  predicate  forms  occur 
in  Old  English  after  verbs  of  mental  perception,  and  their  employment  after 
verbs  of  declaration  previous  to  any  similar  use  of  the  infinitive,  may  be  treated 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  view  that  they  preceded  the  accusative  with  infinitive 
in  time,  and,  in  fact,  afforded  the  model l  by  analogy  to  which  the  latter  con- 
struction was  more  fully  developed.  The  relation  between  the  accusative 
and  the  predicate,  whatever  form  that  predicate  may  take,  —  whether  infini- 
tive, substantive,  adjective,  or  participle,  —  is  the  same.  The  practical  identity 
of  the  two  locutions  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  convert  every 
non-infinitive  predicate  into  an  infinitive  bv  the  introduction  of  the  copula 
to  be." 


»  More  guarded  U  the  statement  of  Ptofeaaor  Gorrell.  I.  c.  p.  475:  "  After  verb*  of  saying  there  U  a  Dear 
approach  to  this  eofurtruction  [iufiniiiv<ywitb-accua»tive)  by  the  use  of  the  accusative  of  the  aubatantive  and  the 
predicate  adjective,  aa  Gu.,  00,  8aa  eorban  tall*  MBfde  laru  under  lyftc;  similarly  BH.,  105,  3;  CY.,  136."  See 
too.  Einenkel.1  I.  e..  p.  1077. 
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To  this  last  statement  there  seem  to  me  to  be  at  least  two  cogent  objections. 
First,  the  theory  of  the  priority  of  the  participle  predicate  (at  least  of  the  pres- 
ent participle)  to  the  infinitive  predicate,  credited  by  Dr.  Zeitlin  on  page  66 
to  Grimberg  l  and  here  indorsed  by  himself,  is  contrary  to  the  facts  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  I  believe  and  try  to  show  in  Chapter  XVI.  As  to  the  predicative 
accusative  of  nouns,  of  adjectives,  and  of  past  participles  after  verbs  of  per- 
ception and  of  declaring,  ffrhich  Dr.  Zeitlin  thinks  has,  also,  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  accusativ<^\vith-infinitive  construction,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  extensive  collection  *  of  data  as  to  these  uses.  But,  should  the  predicative 
use  of  nouns,  of  adjectives,  and  of  the  past  participle  be  found  frequent  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  in  the  Germanic  languages  as  a  whole,  this  fact  would  not 
substantiate  the  theory  advocated  by  Drs.  Becker,  Primer,  Grimberg,  and 
Zeitlin,  I  think.  It  is  in  no  small  degree  the  fact  that  the  present  participle  is 
more  verbal  and  less  adjectival  in  nature  than  a  past  participle  (and,  of  course, 
than  a  predicate  adjective  or  noun  in  the  accusative)  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
in  High  German  precluded  the  use  of  the  present  participle  in  the  predicative 
accusative  except  in  translation  of  Latin  participles  with  full  verbal  power, 
precisely  as  the  more  verbal  present  participle  could  not  be  used  appositively 
except  in  imitation  of  the  same  idiom  in  Latin.'1 

Secondly,  the  statement  unduly  minimizes  the  influence  of  the  Latin  in  the 
development  of  the  accusative  with  an  infinitive  after  verbs  of  declaring  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  so  patly  stated  by  Dr.  Zeitlin  on  p.  99.  That  I  am  not  misin- 
terpreting the  force  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  appears 
clear,  I  think,  from  the  paragraph  immediately  following  it:  "  The  question 
of  Latin  influence  in  this  period  can  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty.  As  is 
manifest  from  the  Bede  citations,  the  translator  on  a  number  of  occasions  imi- 
tates the  Latin  construction  in  rendering  an  accusative  with  infinitive  after 
verba  of  mental  perception  and  declaration.  But  very  seldom  does  he  do 
violence  to  the  English  idiom  in  so  translating.  He  refrains  from  imitating 
the  construction  after  neuter  and  impersonal  verbs,  confining  his  translation 
within  the  same  limitations  that  bound  the  native  locution.  That  it  should 
be  found  more  frequently  in  translations  than  in  original  works  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  extensive  use  of  this  construction  in  Latin;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  sporadical  examples  bearing  the  distinct  stamp  of  foreign  importation. 
But  in  expanding  the  great  mass  of  Latin  accusatives  and  infinitives  into 
English  clauses  the  translator  has  shown  that  his  feeling  for  the  native  idiom 
has  not  been  corrupted  by  the  foreign  language.  Sinoe  Latin  exerted  so  slight 
an  influence  on  Old  English  translations,  it  may  readily  be  inferred  that  it  had 
no  effect  at  all  on  original  literature  or  spoken  language."  In  support  of  my 
r-l.iim  that  these  two  statements  unduly  minimize  the  Latin  influence  upon  the 
accusative-with-infinitive  construction  in  Anglo-Saxon,  I  call  attention  to 
these  additional  facts:  (1)  Though  rarely,  the  accusative  with  infinitive  is 
found  after  impersonal  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon,  —  a  matter  treated  below  under 
the  accusative  with  infinitive  in  subject  clauses.     (2)  In  imitation  of  the  Latin 


1  Grimbcrg's  article  appeared  in  1965.  but  this  theory  was  proposed  long  before  (hat  time,  aa  early  ns  1830. 
P.  Becker  in  hi*  AuifOhrlicKt  DcuUcht  Grammatik,  Vol.  I.  pp.  193-194.  See,  further,  Chapter  XV  and 
Chapter  XVI,  wet  ion  viii, 

•  The  fullest  known  to  me  U  that  by  Grimm,  /.  c,  IV,  pp.  732  ff .,  but  in  this  collection  very  few  example*  are 
given  from  Anglo-Saxon.     Or.  Waiting's  Si/nias  ha*  not  as  yet  reached  the  pre  licativa  use  of  the  accusative. 

1  See  the  writer's  The  Appotitite  Participlt  in  Anglo-Saxon,  pp.  142,  307  ff. 
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original,  Alfred  and  other  Anglo-Saxon  writers  not  a  few  times  use  the  accusa- 
tive with  passive  infinitive,  —  a  construction  thoroughly  un-English.  (3)  The 
history  of  this  construction  in  the  other  Germanic  languages  tends  to  show  that 
Dr.  Zeitlin  unduly  minimizes  the  influence  of  the  Latin  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however,  that  what  he  says  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
Latin  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  more  or  less  bound  up  with  what  he  Bays  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  classical  languages  upon  the  Germanic  Languages,  > —  a 
topic  discussed  by  me  in  Chapter  XVI,  section  viii. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  that  Dr.  Kenyon  does  not  discuss  the  origin  of  this 
idiom  in  Anglo-Saxon  in  his  The  Syntax  of  the  Infinitive  in  Chaucer  (1909) ;  and 
that  Dr.  Riggert,  in  his  Der  Syntaktische  Gebrauch  des  Infinitivs  in  tier  Alt- 
englischen  Poesie  (1909),  p.  52,  adopts  the  view  of  T.  Muller,  which  was  given 
above. 

n.    INFLECTED, 

As  we  saw  in  Chapter  VIII,  the  inflected  infinitive  with  accusative  subject 
occurs  only  sporadically  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  less  doubtful  cases  only  in  tin- 
later  Chronicle  and  in  jElfric,  after  the  differentiation  between  the  two  infini- 
tives had  been  appreciably  weakened.  A  few  of  the  remaining  examples  are 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  Latin  gerund,  gerundive,  or  future  participle  in  the 
original;  while  in  a  few  other  instances  the  infinitive  hovers  between  an  ad- 
verbial (final  or  consecutive)  use  on  the  one  hand  and  a  predicative  on  the 
other.  In  a  word,  in  Early  West  Saxon,  most  of  the  examples  are  doubtful, 
Bad  are  due  partly  to  the  Latin  influences  specified  and  partly  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  inflected  infinitive  after  certain  verbs  of  tendency  (Uecan,  etc.) 
to  pass  over  from  a  final-consecutive  to  a  predicative  use. 

For  the  accusative  with  an  infinitive  in  the  other  Germanic  languages,  see 
Chapter  XVI,  section  viii. 

B.    THE  PASSIVE  INFINITIVE.1 

That  the  passive  infinitive  with  accusative  subject,  when  the  object  of  a 
transitive  verb,  is  due  to  Latin  influence,  is  highly  probable,  as  was  long  ago 
■  li  i stared  by  Dr.  Kellner.2  As  we  have  seen  above,  only  two  examples  of  the 
construction  have  been  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  one  each  in  Genesis  and 
En  GiUhlac,  each  a  poem  based  on  Latin  originals.  In  the  prose  translations, 
in  each  of  the  groups  of  verbs,  the  construction  in  question  is  in  most  cases  in 
direct  translation  of  the  same  idiom  in  Latin,  though  occasionally  it  corresponds 
to  other  constructions  in  Latin  (an  objective  passive  infinitive,  1;  a  predicative 
active  infinitive,  3;  a  predicative  past  participle8  in  the  accusative,  8;  no 
Latin,  1 ;  all  of  which  have  been  illustrated  above,  pp.  120  ft*.).  Moreover,  we 
id  the  Latin  passive  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  often  rendered  by  an 
stive  infinitive  (with  or  without  an  accusative  subject).  The  passive  con- 
struction is  very  rare  in  the  more  original  Anglo-Saxon  prose  (no  example  is 
found  in  the  Chronicle  or  the  Laws,  and  only  one  example  occurs  in  Wulfstan) 
and  in  .Elfric  (only  three  examples)  despite  his  known  proclivities  for  Latin 


1  Of.  Chapter  VIH.  p.  120.  *  See  Kellner.'  L  c.  p.  30o. 

1  Moat  of  those  may  be  considered  passive  infinitives  with  ««*«  understood. 
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idioms.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  idiom  was  not  native  to 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  also  that  it  was  never  naturalized  therein. 

The  situation  is  substantially  the  same  in  the  other  Germanic  languages: 
see  Chapter  XVI,  section  viii, 

AS  SUBJECT. 

Whether  containing  an  active  or  a  passive  infinitive  as  predicate  to  an  accusa- 
tive, the  infinitive  phrase  as  subject  is  manifestly  of  Latin  origin,1  occurring 
only  !  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations  and  each  time  corresponding  to  the 
same  idiom  in  the  Latin  originals  (except  in  one  instance,  Bede  70.32,  where  it 
corresponds  to  a  complementary  passive  infinitive  after  a  passive  verb),  as  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  examples,  already  quoted  on  pp.  124  f. 
above. 

In  the  other  Germanic  languages,  the  accusative  with  infinitive,  as  subj« 
is  rare  in  subject  clauses,  and  is  an  importation:  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  viii. 

IX.    PREDICATIVE    INFINITIVE    WITH   DATIVE   SUBJECT.3 

In  Chapter  IX,  I  have  tried  to  give  grounds  for  the  belief  there  stated  that 
in  Anglo-Saxon  we  have  no  genuine  predicative  infinitive,  whether  uninflccted 
or  inflected,  with  dative  subject;  that  the  infinitives  sometimes  cited  as  predi- 
cative are  either  subjective  or  objective;  and  that  the  dative  noun  or  pronoun 
depends  on  the  finite  verb  instead  of  being  subject  to  the  infinitive.  The 
origin  of  these  so-called  predicative  infinitives  with  dative  subject  has  been 
discussed  in  sections  i  and  ii  of  the  present  chapter. 

In  Chapter  IX,  however,  were  given  several  sporadic  examples  of  an  ap- 
parent, if  not  a  real,  predicative  use  of  an  uninfected  infinitive  with  a  subject 
dative  in  form  after  dan  and  Icetan,  but  these  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the 
later  Chronicle,  by  which  time  the  dative  and  accusative  forms  of  the  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person  may  have  become  interchangeable.  The  solitary 
example  cited  of  an  inflected  infinitive  used  predicatively  with  a  dative  subject 
(after  hieran)  occurs  in  a  doubtful  passage,  but  the  inflection  of  the  infinitive  is 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  a  gerundive  in  the  Latin  original.  In  a  word, 
the  following  statement  of  Professor  Einenkel 4  as  to  the  interrelation  of  the 
infinitive-with-dative  to  the  predicative  infinitive-with-accusative  construction 
is  correct,  but,  as  implied  by  him,  the  assumption  of  predicative  force  by  t  he 
former  did  not  occur  until  Middle  English  tunes:  "  Die  gesamte  alteiiglisehe 
so  beliebte  Konstruktion,  Subjekts-Inf .  -f  Dat.  com.  ist  in  diese  Ace.  mit  Inf.- 
Bewegung  hineingezogen  worden  Iae.  Micele  swiSor  gedajenaS  6am  madenwn 
to  Sencanne,  Ags.  Pr.]." 

For  the  so-called  predicative  infinitive  with  dative  subject  in  the  other 
Germanic  languages,  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  ix. 


1  De  Real,  I.  c,  p.  135,  Buys  of  tt,i»  idiom  in  Middle  English:  "  The  construction  is  n  Latinistn  which  was 
introduced  either  directly  or  through  the  French." 

*  Except  that  once  we  have  an  inflected  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  as  subject  of  a  passive  verb  in 
the  late  Chronicle:  see  p.  124  above. 

*  Bee  Chapter  IX.  p.  137. 

*  Einenkel,'  I.  c,  p.  1070.     See,  too,  Do  Roul,  I.  c,  pp.  136  IT. 
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X.    THE    FINAL   INFINITIVES 

A.    THE  ACTIVE  INFINITIVE. 

I.    With  Active  Verbs. 

In  all  probability,  the  uninflected  infinitive  of  purpose  after  verbs  of  motion 
was  a  native  idiom  in  Anglo-Saxon,  for  it  is  habit  ual  in  the  poems,  occurs  several 
times  in  Early  West  Saxon  prose,  and  is  not  infrequent  in  Late  West  Saxon 
prose,  especially  in  the  Gospels.  The  relative  frequency  of  the  idiom  in  the 
Gospels  is  due  in  part  to  the  frequent  presence  of  the  final  infinitive  in  the  Latin 
vutgate.  In  /Elfric's  Grammar,  it  may  be  added,  the  uninflected  final  infinitive 
several  times  translates  the  Latin  supine  in  -um. 

The  infrequency  of  the  uninflected  final  infinitive  after  verbs  of  rest  makes 
it  difficult  to  draw  confident  conclusions;  but  the  idiom  is  probably  of  native 
origin,  occurring  as  it  does  chiefly  in  the  poems.  In  the  one  instance  in  the 
prose  translations  (3£lf.  HcpL:  Judges  4.181*),  the  Latin  has  no  infinitive.  This 
probability  of  native  origin  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  we  have  the  un- 
inflected predicative  infinitive  after  verbs  of  rest. 

The  uninflected  infinitive  of  purpose  after  verbs  of  commanding  and  re- 
questing is  probably  due  to  Latin  influence,  as  no  example  occurs  in  the  poetry, 
and  in  the  three  examples  from  the  prose  (Bede  392.32,  /Elf.  Hepl.:  Jvdfftt 
4.19,  and  J.  4.9)  the  infinitive  translates  a  Latin  final  infinitive  (petumus 
bibere,  dedit  .  ,  .  bibere,  bibere  .  .  .  poscis). 

Probably,  too,  the  uninflected  final  infinitive  after  verba  of  giving  was  first 
suggested  by  the  Latin  da  bibere  and  similar  locutions.  The  idiom  is  very 
rare  in  the  poetry:  of  the  three  examples,  one  occurs  in  the  metrical  Psalms, 
and  two  in  the  Riddles.  When  found  in  the  translations,  it  is  about  two-thirds 
of  the  time  in  direct  translation  of  a  Latin  final  infinitive.  The  Latin  cor- 
respondents are:  a  final  infinitive,  18;  a  gerundive  in  the  accusative,  2;  a 
co-ordinated  finite  verb,  active,  1;  a  subordinated  finite  verb,  active,  1;  a 
prepositional  phrase,  1;  a  noun  (dative,  1;  accusative,  5);  no  Latin,  2. 

The  uninfleeU-d  infinitive  of  purpose  after  "  other  verbs  "  occurs  twice 
in  the  poetry  (Gifts  G(i:  gewyrceS  ,  .  .  gefegan;  Gnomic  Sayings  129:  scop 
.  .  .  healdan),  each  doubtful,  and  once  in  prose  (L.  1.721':  alysde  ...  to 
wyrcennc  .  .  .  and  gemunan),  in  which  last  the  uninflected  infinitive  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  co-ordinate  inflected  infinitive,  and  is  appreciably  separated  from 
its  principal  verb.  But  the  inflected  infinitive  and  the  uninflected  infinitive  in 
this  verse  may  each  be  due  to  the  Latin  original:  see  p.  143  above. 

The  inflected  infinitive  of  purpose,  after  verbs  of  whatever  kind,  was  prob- 
ably first  suggested  by  the  Latin;  for  we  find:  — 

1.  That,  of  the  fifteen  examples  occurring  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  all  but 
two  {Beow.  1731  and  Wids.  134)  occur  in  poems  known  to  be  based  on  Latin 
originals,  and  in  the  two  exceptional  examples  the  infinitive  may  modify  the 
noun  rather  than  the  verb. 

2.  That  while,  in  the  Early  West  Saxon  translations,  the  inflected  infinitive 
of  purpose  occasionally1  translates  a  Latin  final  infinitive,  it  usually  translates 


»  Cf.  Chapter  X,  p.  112. 

>  In  the  l.at«  West  Saxon  CotpeU,  the  Latin  final  infinitive  after  verba  of  motion  is  often  translated  by  an 
inflected  infinitive  instead  of  an  uninflected,  there  being  IS  inflected  to  24  uninflected  infinitives  in  that  test 
corresponding  to  a  Latin  final  infinitive. 
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a  Latin  gerund  or  gerundive,  each  with  and  without  a  preposition,  which  Latin 
idioms  doubtless  first  led  to  the  use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  to  denote  purpose 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  although  the  Latin  prepositional  phrase  made  up  of  a  prepo- 
sition and  a  noun  instead  of  a  gerund  or  a  gerundive,  and  the  Latin  subordinated 
verb  introduced  by  ut  may  have  contributed  somewhat  thereto. 

The  Latin  correspondents  are  approximately  as  follows:  ad  +  a  gerundive  in  the  accusa- 
tive, 38;  aii-f  a  gerund  in  the  accusative,  31;  pro  ■+■  a  gerundive  in  the  ablative,  2;  a  gerund 
in  the  accusative,  4;  a  gerundive  (nominative,  1;  dative,  2;  accusative,  13);  an  infinitive 
(final,  24  (,18  in  Gosp.);  as  predicate  nominative,  1);  a  subordinated  finite  verb  (actr 
passive,  2);  a  oo-ordinated  finite  verb,  active,  3;  an  appositive  participle,  active,  6;  an  ab- 
solute participle,  passive,  1;  a  prepositional  phrase,  li ;  a  noun  (nominative,  1 ;  accusative,  3; 
ablative,  2);  a  loose  paraphrase,  2;  no  Latin,  13.  Of  the  thirteen  examples  without  a  Latin 
correspondent,  eleven  occur  in  Alfred,  but,  in  six  of  these  examples,  the  inflected  infinitive 
occurs  elsewhere  in  Alfred  corresponding  to  a  Latin  gerund  or  gerundive;  while,  in  fi* 
amples  (Bede  16.9:  onfindan;  Boeth.  19.22,  23:  onlwnan;  and  Or os.  292.28":  belacan,  64.26: 
geunnan),  no  such  equivalent  is  found.  Finally,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  prepositional  phrase  of  purpose,  made  up  of  a  preposition  +  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun,  may  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the  development  of  the  inflected  infinitive 
of  purpose. 

3.  That,  according  to  -Elfric's  Grammar,  the  Latin  gerund  and  the  Latin 
future  active  participle  are  properly  rendered  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  infiV 
infinitive;  for  on  p.  134  he  has  "  amandi  ■  to  iujigenne;  "  on  p.  135,  ''  amamhtm 
=  to  Iujigenne;  "  and  on  p.  167,  "  ruiturus  =  to  hreosenne." 

It  seems  likely  that,  because  of  its  superior  clarity,1  the  inflected  infinitive 
me,  in  prose,  the  normal  fonn  of  the  final  infinitive,  though  not  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  uninflected  infinitive. 

2.    With  Passive  Verbs. 

The  preceding  applies  to  the  active  infinitive  of  purpose  with  active  verbs. 
As  to  the  active  infinitive  with  passive  verbs,  it  is  habitually  inflected;  has 
BflbfftontfaBy  the  same  Latin  correspondents  as  with  the  active  infinitive  ex- 
cept that  the  final  infinitive  is  not  found;  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
Latin  substantially  as  when  used  with  active  verbs. 

The  correspondents  in  Latin  are:  ad  +  a  gerundive  in  the  accusative,  10;  ad  +  a  gerund 
in  the  accusative,  6;  a  gerundive  (nominative,  4;  accusative,  1);  an  infinitive  (subjective, 
3;  as  a  retained  objective,  I;  predicative  with  an  auxiliary,  1);  a  co-ordinated  finite  verb, 
passive,  4;  a  predicative  participle,  accusative,  passive,  1;  a  prepositional  phrase,  2;  a  noun 
in  the  accusative,  1;  no  Latin,  3.  Of  these  last  three  examples,  all  except  one  (Greg.  347.6: 
gmlrina)  are  elsewhere  found  in  Alfred  corresponding  to  a  Lathi  gerund  or  gerundive. 

B.    THE  PASSIVE  INFINITIVE. 

As  already  stated,  I  have  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  a  clear  example  of  tli" 
passive  infinitive  denoting  purpose. 

I  have  found  few  suggestions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  final  infinitive  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  most  direct  and  the  most  helpful  single  statement  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Shearin,  who,  in  discussing  "  the  Prepositional  Infinitive  after  Selinn," 
dedarat:  "The  prepositional  infinitive  seems  to  be  preferred  in  translating 
the  Latin  gerund  or  gerundive  constructions  of  purpose.  As  already  seen  (v. 
p.  13),  the  simple  form  is  usual  in  translating  the  Latin  infinitive  and  supine."  * 


«  Cf.  Chapter  X.  p.  140  above. 


«  Shearin,'  I.  e.,  p.  27. 
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He  then  quotes  a  few  examples  of  the  inflected  infinitive  translating  a  Latin 
gerund  or  gerundive  after  seilan,  and  adds  this  note:  "The  preeoOQO  or 
absence  of  ad  may  have  been  to  some  extent  a  determinant  of  the  use  or 
omission  of  to."  These  statements  by  Professor  Shearin,  however,  are,  as  is 
evident  from  our  statistics  just  given,  far  too  restricted,  being  made  solely  with 
reference  to  the  inflected  infinitive  after  seilan,  whereas  the  former  statement 
is  true  of  all  verbs.  As  to  the  second  statement,  the  absence  of  ad,  in  gerund 
or  gerundive  constructions,  has  next  to  no  weight  in  bringing  about  the  omis- 
sion of  to,  as  an  inspection  of  our  statistics  will  show.  Dr.  Shearin  does  not 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  final  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon  after 
the  other  groups  of  verbs  further  than  to  cite  (p.  17)  with  approbation  Grimm's 
statement  as  to  the  origin  of  the  inflected  infinitive  in  general:  "  Anf;mgs 
vfrstarkte  die  prap.  in  gewissen  fallen  den  infinitivischen  ausdruek:  iddja  (In 
mian  sagt  etwas  nidir  als  das  blosse  iddja  saian."  1  Dr.  T.  J.  Farrar,  in  his 
The  Gerund  in  Old  English,  p.  36,  explicitly  declines  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the 
construction  in  Anglo-Saxon;  nor  have  I  found  any  helpful  comment  in  any 
of  the  other  treatises  on  Anglo-Saxon  syntax  accessible  to  me. 

In  the  other  Germanic  languages  the  origin  of  the  final  infinitive  was  prob- 
ably the  same  as  in  Anglo-Saxon:  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  x. 

XI.    THE    INFINITIVE    WITH    ADJECTIVES.1 

The  inflected  infinitive  with  adjectives  seems  to  be  a  construction  of  native 
origin  in  Anglo-Saxon,  because:  — 

1.  It  is  found  not  infrequently  in  the  poetry,  occurring  in  Beowulf  (4  times) 
as  well  as  in  the  poems  known  to  be  based  on  Latin  originals. 

2.  In  the  translations  it  corresponds  to  various  Latin  idioms,  and  not  a  few 
times  occurs  without  any  Latin  correspondents. 

The  Latin  correspondents  are:  an  adjective  with  a  preposition  -f-  a  gerund  in  the  accusa- 
tive (11)  or  +  a  gerundive  in  the  accusative  (1;j);  an  adjective  with  a  gerund  (genitive,  4; 
dative,  1);  an  adjective  with  a  preposition  +  a  gerund  in  the  ablative,  1 ;  a  verb  +  a  gerund 
in  the  dative,  2;  an  adverb  +  a  gerund  in  the  ablative,  1;  an  adjective  with  a  prepositional 
phrase  (6),  or  a  supine  in  -u  (2),  or  a  noun  in  the  ablative  (3),  or  an  infinitive  (8) ;  an  infinit  ive 
(subjective,  1;  objective,  4;  predicative  with  an  auxiliary,  3;  as  a  predicate  nominative,  I); 
an  accusative  and  passive  infinitive  as  subject,  8j  an  indicative  (active,  3;  passive,  3);  a 
subjunctive  Un-iive,  1;  passive,  2);  an  imperative,  2;  a  noun  in  the  nominative,  1;  an  adjec- 
tive (attributive,  1;  predicative,  8);  a  participle  (attributive,  passive,  1;  appositive,  active, 
4);  a  gerundial  periphrastic,  passive,  1;  a  loose  paraphrase,  3;  no  Latin,  21. 

3.  It  occurs,  though  not  frequently,  in  the  Chronicle,  in  the  Laws,  and  in 
Wulfstan. 

But,  while  the  construction  is  doubtless  of  native  origin,  and  is  analogous 
to  the  modification  of  an  adjective  by  any  other  prepositional-adverbial  phrase, 
the  use  of  the  idiom  has  doubtless  been  somewhat  increased  by  the  Latin 
original,  especially  by  the  frequency  of  the  construction  made  up  of  gerund 
and  gerundive  just  mentioned.  And  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  few  examples 
in  which  the  inflected  infinitive  is  clearly  genitival  in  function  (as  in  Bwth. 
50.10,  24»> b;  51.9),  the  idiom  is  an  imitation  of  the  Latin  gerund  in  the  genitive. 

The  construction  of  the  adjective  with  an  uninflected  infinitive  occurs  only 


>  Grimm,  I,  c.  IV,  p,  Ul. 


»  SoaCoMrtwXi.p.  149. 
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sporadically,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  distance  of  the  infinitive  from  the 
governing  adjective:  see  Chapter  XI,  p.  158  above. 

The  passive  infinitive  with  adjectives  is  probably,  like  the  passive  infinitive 
in  other  uses,  due  to  Latin  influence,  though  this  cannot  be  demonstrated  in 
the  solitary  example  found,  in  .Elfric. 

For  the  infinitive  with  adjectives  in  the  other  Germanic  languages,  see 
Chapter  XVI,  section  ari. 

XH.    OTHER   ADVERBIAL   USES   OF   THE   INFINITIVE. 
A.    THE  CAUSAL  INFINITIVE." 

So  few  examples  of  the  causal  infinitive,  whether  uninflected  or  inflected, 
occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  (only  about  a  dozen  in  all)  that  a  confident  conclusion 
as  to  its  origin  is  impossible.  Still  the  fact  that  only  three  examples  occur  in 
the  poetry  (Gen.  2279  and  2733,  after  cearian;  Ckr.  1555,  after  buorgian), 
each  of  which  is  doubtful;  that,  of  the  three  examples  in  Early  West  Saxon, 
two  (Bede  478.32,  484.15,  after  gefean)  are  in  translation  of  Latin  infinitives  of 
cause;  and  that  most  of  the  remaining  examples  occur  in  jElfric  or  in  Wulfstan, 
leaden  it  probable  that  the  construction  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  due  in  part  to 
Latin  influence.  This  seems  the  more  probable  to  me  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
eii use  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  from  the  beginning  usually  expressed  by  an  oblique 
case  of  Scet  (with  or  without  a  preposition)  plus  a  finite  verb  or  plus  a  dependent, 
clause  in  apposition  to  the  oblique  (adverbial)  case  of  Scet.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  causal  use  in  Anglo-Saxon  may  be  in  part  merely  an  exten 
of  the  objective  use  of  the  infinitive. 

The  causal  infinitive  is  rare  in  the  other  Germanic  languages:  see  Chapter 
XVI,  section  xii. 

B.    THE   INFINITIVE  OF  SPECIFICATION   WITH  VERBS.1 

In  this  use  the  infinitive  is  always  inflected.  No  example  has  been  found 
in  the  poetry.  In  the  two  examples  from  Wserferth  (88.18  and  180.26),  each 
after  a  passive  verb,  and  in  the  solitary  example  from  Bcde  (82.22),  the  in- 
finitive corresponds  in  the  Latin  to  a  phrase  made  up  of  a  preposition  plus 
gerundive  and  noun.  Only  three  other  examples  occur,  in  jElfric.  All  of  the 
t -\: i  tuples  are  doubtful  except  Wmf.  180.26.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  use  of  the  infinitive  was  first  suggested  by  the  Latin. 

In  the  other  Germanic  languages,  likewise,  this  use  is  of  foreign  importation: 
see  Chapter  XVI,  section  xii. 

C.    THE  CONSECUTIVE  INFINITIVE.3 

The  consecutive  use  of  the  infinitive,  always  inflected,  with  adjectives  is 
probably  a  native  extension  of  the  infinitive  of  specification  with  adjectives: 
this  consecutive  use  is  occasionally  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems;  though 
more  frequent  in  the  translations  from  the  Latin,  yet  in  only  two  of  these  ex- 
amples {Warrf.  63.19  and  /Elf.  Hept.:  Ex.  16.16,  in  each  of  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  infinitive  corresponds  to  a  Latin  phrase  made  up  of  ad  +  a  gerund  or  a 
gerundive)  does  the  Latin  seem  to  have  had  any  appreciable  effect,  for  in  the 
other  examples  the  Latin  equivalent  is  varied. 


See  Chapter  XII.  p.  ICO. 


'  See  Chapter  XII.  p.  101. 


*  See  Chapter  XII.  p.  162. 
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The  consecutive  infinitive  with  active  verbs  is  found  in  the  poetry  only 
once  (Seafarer  38).  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations  it  corresponds  most 
frequently  to  a  Latin  prepositional  phrase  made  up  of  ad  plus  a  gerund  or  gerun- 
dive, though  occasionally  to  other  idioms  (an  imperative;  no  Latin;  a  noun 
in  the  accusative;  a  noun  in  the  dative;  in  +  a  noun  in  the  ablative;  a  noun  in 
the  nominative;  a  noun  in  the  accusative;  uf+a  subjunctive).  It  occurs  a 
few  times  in  the  Martyrology  and  in  the  Lceceboc,  and  relatively  frequently  in 
.-Elfric.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Latin  influence,  if  appreciable, 
was  very  slight  and  indirect;  more  probably  we  have  the  native  development 
of  the  idiom  from  the  inflected  infinitive  after  verbs  naturally  calling  for  an 
inflected  infinitive  or  for  a  prepositional  phrase  (to  plus  a  noun). 

In  the  other  Germanic  languages  the  situation  concerning  the  consecutive 
infinitive,  both  with  adjectives  and  with  verbs,  is  much  the  same  as  in  Anglo- 
Saxon:  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  xii. 

The  Latin  influence  is  somewhat  stronger  in  the  consecutive  use  of  the 
infinitive  after  passive  verbs,  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive  oftener  corresponding 
to  a  Latin  gerund  or  gerundive  here  than  with  active  verbs.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  two  examples  are  found  in  the  poems.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
situation  is  substantially  the  same  as  with  the  consecutive  infinitive  after  active 
verbs:  the  construction  is  chiefly  a  native  extension  of  the  idiom  with  verbs 
calling  for  an  inflected  infinitive  or  for  a  prepositional  phrase,  somewhat  influ- 
enced by  the  Latin  idiom  in  gerund  and  gerundive  constructions. 

D.    THE  ABSOLUTE   INFINITIVE.1 

As  was  intimated  in  the  citing  of  the  examples  of  the  absolute  use  of  the 
infinitive  above,  pp.  169  ff.,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  two  examples  of  such 
use  with  the  uninflected  infinitive  (Oros.  46,16,  17b),  we  have  merely  an  accusa- 
tive and  infinitive  loosely  connected  with  the  remainder  of  the  sentence.  In 
the  examples  of  the  absolute  inflected  infinitive,  in  the  clearer  cases  (hr&dest 
to  secganne,  hraedest  to  cwedenne,  and  to  metanne  wi$),  the  absolute  use  has  arisen 
from  the  shortening  of  fuller  expressions  (such  as  Boeth,  39.10:  Swa  hit  is  nu 
hraSost  to  secganne  be  ealtum  etc.;  Wulf.  158.16:  godcunde  hadas  waeron  nu 
lange  swicie  forsawene  .  .  .  and  hrxdest  is  to  cweSenne  etc;  see  further  exam- 
ples in  Chapter  VII),  in  which  we  have  the  inflected  infinitive  of  necessity  after 
beon,  in  which  latter  idiom,  as  we  have  seen,  the  infinitive  was  originally  final 
in  sense.  In  the  less  clear  cases,  quoted  in  Chapter  XII,  section  D,  we  seem 
to  have  the  abridgment  of  a  final  clause  into  a  phrase.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  absolute  infinitive  is  of  native  origin  in  Anglo-Saxon,  sparing  though  its  use 
is.  This  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  absolute  use  of  the  infinitive  is,  I  think, 
in  substantial  accord  with  that  of  Professor  Einenkel,  who,  in  discussing  the 
prepositional  infinitive  of  purpose,  writes  "  Hierher  gehoren  auch  die  Falle,  wo 
ein  Verbum  (don  so,  sayn  so)  unterdriiokt  ist;  und  wo  in  Folge  dessen  die  prii- 
positionalen  Infinitive  elliptisch  verwendet  werden; "  2  and  with  that  of  Dr. 
Kenyon,  I.  c,  p.  79:  "  The  purpose  infinitive  becomes  stereotyped,  sometimes 
by  an  ellipsis  that  can  be  more  or  less  definitely  supplied."  Each  of  these 
scholars  is  writing  of  Middle  EngUsh  only. 

The  absolute  infinitive  probably  arose  in  the  same  way  in  the  other  Germanic 
languages:  see  Chapter  XVI,  section  xii. 


>  See  Chapter  XII,  p.  ISO. 


«  Eiooakcl,"  I,  c,  p.  240. 
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To  sura  up  these  adverbial  uses:  the  causal  is  partly  due  to  Latin  influence, 
and  is  partly  of  native  origin;  the  specifieatory  use  with  verbs  is  certainly  due 
to  the  Latin  original;  the  consecutive  use,  with  adjectives  is  of  native  origin, 
and  with  verbs  is  largely  native  but  partly  foreign;  and  the  absolute  i: 
wholly  native. 

Xm.    THE    INFINITIVE   WITH   NOUNS.1 

The  inflected  infinitive  with  nouns  is  probably,  in  the  main,  of  native  origin 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  because:  — 

1.  Though  rare  in  the  poems,  eight  clear  examples  occur,  one  of  which  is  in 
Beowulf  (316;  Bcow.  19-41  is  doubtful). 

2.  It  is  frequent  in  Alfred;  and  while,  in  the  majority  of  instances  (in  about  48 
examples  out  of  a  total  of  81  J,  it  corresponds  to  a  gerund  or  gerundive,  which  may 
partly  have  suggested  the  inflected  infinitive  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation, 
in  twelve  of  the  examples  there  is  no  Latin,  and  in  the  remaining  cases  the 
Latin  correspondents  are  too  varied  for  the  Latin  to  have  had  a  determining 
influence  in  the  choice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  method  of  translation. 

The  Latin  nnrrrspondents  to  this  idiom  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations  as  a  whole  awe: 
a  noun  (or  a  pronoun)  with  a  gerund  in  the  genitive  (63);  or  with  a  gerundive  in  the  genitive 
(9)  or  in  the  dative  (1);  or  with  ud  +  a  gerund  in  the  accusative  (6)  or  with  ad  +  a  gem; 
in  the  accusative  (3);  or  with  an  infinitive  modifying  it  (14);  or  with  a  noun  in  the  geni- 
tive (5);  an  adjective  with  a  supine  in -u  (1)  or  with  a  prepositional  phrase  (1);  aninfinitiv' 
jf'itive,  1;  predicative  with  an  auxiliary  (4)  or  with  an  accusative  subject  (]));  a  subjunc- 
tive (active,  5;  passive,  2);  an  indicative,  active  (3);  an  attributive  participle,  active  (1); 
a  loose  paraphrase  (13);  no  Latin  (15). 

3.  Though  rare  in  the  Chronicle  and  in  the  Laws,  six  clear  examples  occur 
in  the  former,  and  four  in  the  latter. 

1  believe,  therefore,  that  the  idiom  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  probably  in  the  m:iin 
of  native  origin,  and  that  the  infinitive  phrase  modifying  the  noun  is  analogous 
to  other  prepositional  adjectival  phrases  modifying  a  noun.  I  think,  however, 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  frequency  of  the  idiom  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
translations  (especially  in  Alfred  and  in  the  Gospels)  is  partly  due  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  constructions  with  gerund  or  gerundive  in  the  Latin  originals. 
Moreover,  it  seems  likely  that  the  use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  as  a  genitive 
modifier  of  the  noun  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
genitive  of  gerund  or  of  gerundive  of  the  original,  since  (I)  the  clear  casea  of 
the  genitive  function  of  the  inflected  infinitive  are  restricted  largely  to  those 
passages  translating  such  Latin  constructions;  and  since  (2)  we  have  next 
to  no  prepositional  adjectival  phrases  of  genitive  function  in  Early  West  Saxon 
aside  from  those  in  which  the  inflected  infinitive  occurs. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  XIII,  p.  181,  in  the  four  instances  of  a  noun  modi- 
fied by  an  uninflected  infinitive,  the  lack  of  inflection  is  probably  due  to  the 
remoteness  of  the  infinitive  from  the  noun  in  all  cases  except  one  (And.  1538), 
and  in  this  instance  it  may  be  due  to  the  peculiar  significance  of  the  noun 
modified  {myne)  or  to  the  exigencies  of  the  meter. 

In  the  other  Germanic  languages  the  situation  is  much  the  same:  see 
Chapter  XVI,  section  xiii. 

■  See  Chapter  XIII,  p.  173. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SOME  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  INFINITIVE  IN 
ANGLO-SAXON. 


I.  TKE  PREDICATE  NOMINATIVE  OF  THE  PRESENT  PARTI- 
CIPLE FOR  THE  PREDICATIVE  INFINITIVE  AFTER  VERBS  OF 
MOTION. 

Though  not  correct  in  saying  that  in  Late  West  Saxon  the  present  parti- 
ciple had  completely  supplanted  the  present  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion, 
Dr.  Schrader  l  was  undoubtedly  pointing  out,  though  by  no  means  for  the  first 
time,  a  tendency  of  Anglo-Saxon  that  made  large  headway  in  Late  West  Saxon, 
and  became  the  law  in  succeeding  epochs.  What  led  to  this  partial  supplant- 
ing of  the  predicative  infinitive  of  motion  after  verbs  of  motion  by  the  present  2 
participle  in  Anglo-Saxon?  What  led,  for  example,  He  com  fleogan,  He  com 
gangan,  He  com  iernan,  and  He  com  ridan  to  become  He  com  fleogende,  He  com 
gnngende,  He  com  iernende,  and  He  cum  ridende  t  If  any  adequate  explanation 
of  the  fact  has  been  offered  either  for  Anglo-Saxon  or  for  the  Germanic  languages 
as  a  whole,  it  has  escaped  me.  Personally  I  think  the  chief  causes  of  the  sub- 
stitution to  be  these: — 

First,  the  relative  rareness  of  the  predicative  infinitive  of  motion  *  even  in 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  and  its  still  greater  infrequency  in  Anglo-Saxon  prase, 
would  tend  to  bring  about  the  disuse  of  the  idiom,  especially  in  prose. 

Secondly,  I  doubt  not  that  the  well  established,  perhaps  native,  Anglo- 
Saxon  use  of  an  appositive  participle  to  denote  manner*  with  other  verba 
than  those  signifying  motion  (as  in  Boeth.  8.15:  Da  ic  oa  o*is  leoo*,  cwaeo  B., 
geomriende  asungen  hsefde,  6a  com  etc.;  Gen.  1582:  ac  he  hlihende  broorum 
saegde)  and  its  occasional  use  to  denote  what  looks  like  manner  with  verbs  of 
motion  (as  in  Mlj.  Horn.  I.  566':  com  seo  sae  faerliee  swegende;  Az.  144:  heofon- 

las,  o*a  oe  lacende  geond  lyitfaraS;  Met.  20.216:  hwilum  eft  smeao ymb  oone 

n  god  sceppend  hire,  scriSende  fcerS  hweole  gelicost,  hwserfo  ymb  hi  selfe) 
tended  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the  use  of  the  participle. 

Potent,  too,  was  the  influence  of  the  periphrastic  tenses  made  up  of  the 
verb  to  be  plus  a  present  participle,  an  idiom  common  in  all  stages  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Constance  Pessels,  in  his  The  Present  and  Past  Peri- 
phrastic Tenses  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Slight,  if  not  inappreciable  at  first,  this 
influence  would  become  the  stronger  as  the  principal  verb  of  motion  paled 
more  and  more  into  a  men  auxiliary. 

Noteworthy,  also,  was  the  influence  of  the  appositive  participle  of 
words  not  denoting  motion  used  in  connection  with  verbs  of  motion,  as  in 
L.  3.3:  he  com  into  eall  lordanes  rice,  bodiende  daedbote  fulluht  on  synna  for- 
gyfenesse  =  venit  in  omnem  regionem  Jordanis,  prcedicans  baptismum  poeni- 
tentiaj  in  remissionem  peecatorum. 

'  L.  c.  p.  70:  seo  Chapter  V,  p.  80  above. 

>  Though  Profeaaor  Eioeokel.'  I.  c.  p.  23>J,  considers  thai  the  pact  participle  is  similarly  used  in  Salomon 
aiul  S.ihirn,  I.  178  (hwiefire  wee  on  adum,  ae  Be  of  noe  eirom  feorran  gtfmtd),  and  that  ru-om  .  .  .  gt/crtd  —  the 
German  kam  otgangen,  I  must  hold  with  Professor  March.  I.  <-.,  p.  201.  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  phrase  i*  not  the 
equivalent  of  the  German:  gr/ertd  is  used  appositively,  not  predicatively,  I  think . 

Chapter  V.  p.  BO.  *  8ee  the  writer's  The  Appotititt  Partici Me  in  An?(o-&uoit.  pp.  2*4-278. 
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Strong,  too,  was  the  influence  of  the  appositive  participle  of  words  denot- 
ing motion  used  with  verbs  of  motion,  as  in  L.  2.16:  And  hig  efstende  o 
"  Et  veneruni  festinanles;  Mai.  14.25:  Da  com  se  Haelend  embe  Cone  feoriSan 
hancred  to  him,  ofer  o*a  sae  gangende  =  venit  ad  eos  amhvlana  super  mare; 
Chron.  204 m,  1069  Db:  j  heom  com  o"a?r  togenes  Eadgar  cild  ...  7  ealle  o"a 
landleoden  ridende  7  gangende  mid  unma^tan  here  switSe  fsegengende.  How 
easily  these  appositive  participles  of  motion  may  become  predicative  in  func- 
tion is  easily  seen  by  comparing  with  the  sentence  just  quoted  from  the  Chronicle 
such  sentences  as  the  following,  in  which  the  participle  is  clearly  predicative: 
/Elf.  L.  S.  306.206:  Ba  com  him  gangende  to  se  godes  witega  hetht*;  ibid, 
408.412:  him  com  gangende  to  godes  witega  isaias; —  /Elf.  Horn.  II.  134b ': 
him  com  o"a  ridende  to  sura  arwurtSe  ridda;  /Elf.  Horn.  I.  466':  <5ser  com  oa 
fleogende  Godes  engel  scinende  swa  swa  sunne;  —  /Elf.  L.  S.  XXXI.  1043:  Heo 
com  5a  yrnende  mid  egeslicum  eagum,  with  which  compare  /Elf.  L.  S.  XXXI. 
1039:  oa  com  User  faerlice  yrnan  an  oearle  wod  cu. 

Of  no  small  weight,  finally,  was  the  predicative  use  of  present  participles  not 
denoting  motion  after  verbs  of  motion,  as  in  Mat.  11.18*-  b:  Soo"liee  Iohannes 
com  ne  etende  ne  drincende  ■  Venit  enira  Joannes  neque  manducans  neque  bihen*, 
—  a  locution  almost  invariably  borrowed  from  the  Latin  of  the  Gospels;  — J.  9.7 : 
He  for  and  tSwoh  hine,  and  com  geseonde  —  Abiit  ergo,  et  lavit,  et  venil  videns. 

Substantially  the  same  evolution  from  infinitive  to  participle  has  taken  place 
in  the  other  Germanic  languages.  Examples  of  the  predicative  use  of  the  in- 
finitive after  verbs  of  motion  and  of  rest  will  be  given  in  Chapter  XVI.  Here 
I  merely  give  a  few  examples  of  the  predicative  participle  in  the  nominative 
after  verbs  of  motion:  — 

Gothic:  I  have  found  no  examples  in  Gering  or  in  Grimm;  and  Dr.  A. 
Kohler  declares  that  the  idiom  is  not  found  in  Gothic. 

Scandinavian:  Messrs.  Falk  and  Torp,  L  c,  p.  218,  write  as  follows:  "  Til 
koma  og  fara  f0ies  i  oldnorsk  praseas  parti cip  for  at  betegne  bevsegelsens  art: 
pa  komu  par  fijugandi  hrafmir  tveir.  Ligedan  i  det  senere  sprog  ved  '  komme  ': 
komma3  l0bendiss  (Mand.);  komme  ridende,  roende.  Ogsaa  perfektum  parti- 
cipiura  synes  i  «ldre  tid  —  vistnok  efter  tysk  m0nster  (er  kam  gegangen)  — 
at  kunne  anvendes  saaledes:  tha  kom  the  in  gongen  (K.  Magn.);  oc  Roland 
kom  standen  paa  iorden  (ib.)."  —  See,  too,  Grimm,  I.  c,  IV,  p.  9. 

Old  High  German:  Notker,  I.  75.22:  Tanne  cham  der  uictor  fone  uige 
ritende  in  eurru;  Rol.  7129:  Ther  kuninc  Marsilie  kom  fliehende  etc.1 

Middle  High  German:  Eneide  4219:  Vliende  skiet  he  dannen  met  den 
bloden  mannen;  Engelhard  5345:  Der  brunne  luter  und  kalt  gienc  ruschende 
unde  klingende.* 

Old  Saxon:  Hel.  4965:  huarbondi  geng  forth.  —  lb.  5962:  thuo  quam  im 
thar  thie  helago  tuo  gangandi  godes  suno  (or  appositive?).* 

Be  the  cause  of  this  substitution  of  the  predicative  participle  of  motion 
after  verbs  of  motion  for  the  predicative  infinitive  of  motion  after  verbs  of 
motion  what  it  may,  that  such  an  evolution  actually  took  place  in  Anglo-Saxon 
is  conclusively  proved  by  a  brief  survey  of  the  statistics  of  the  construction  of 
the  predicative  participle  of  motion  with  verbs  of  motion. 

1  From  Crenshaw.  /.  c,  p.  36.     Cf.  Gdcking,  I.  c.  p.  8;  Rick,  (.  c.  pp.  28-31 ;  K.  Meyer.  I  c,  pp.  29,  43. 
i  From  Cremhaw,  I.  c.  p.  37.  »  Prom  Pratje,  I.  *.,  p.  76. 
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In  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  clear  examples  are  seldom  if  ever  found.  In  the 
following  I  give  all  the  apparent  examples  that  I  have  observed  in  the  poems; 
but,  as  is  evident,  in  most  instances  the  participle  hovers  between  the  predica- 
tive use  on  the  one  hand  and  the  attributive  or  the  appositive  on  the  other :  — 

Maldon  65:  comjbrwende  flod  aefter  ebban  (or  attributive?). 

Az.  144:  heofonfugla3,  6a  6e  lacende  geond  lyft  faraS  (or  appositive?). 

Mel.  XX.  216:  Swa  deS  monnes  saul  hweole  gelicost;  hwaerfe6  ymbe  hy 
selfe,  .  .  .  hwilum  eft  smea'5  ymb  Sone  ecan  God  sceppend  hire,  scriSende 
f&rS  hweote  gelicost,  hwserf6  ymb  hi  selfe  =  no  exact  Latin  equivalent,  but  the 
corresponding  passage  of  the  Latin  Boethius  (III,  metre  9)  has  numerous  ap- 
positive participles  (or  appositive?). 

Met.  XXXI.  11:  sume  fotum  twam  foldan  pe66a6,  sume  fierfete;  sume 
fleogendc  windnS  under  wolcnum  m  138.5;  Et  Iiquido  longi  spatia  aetheris 
enatet  uolatu  (or  appositive?). 

Wids.  127 :  Ful  oft  of  6am  heape  hmnende  fleag  giellende  gar  on  grome  6eode 
(or  attributive?). 

Wids.  135:  Swa  scriSende  gesceapum  hweorfaS  gleomen  gumena  geond 
grunda  fela,  6earfe  secga6,  ooncword  sprecaS,  etc.  (or  appositive?). 

Ps.  103.24:  His  is  mycel  sae  7  on  gemaerum  wid:  6ser  is  unrira  on  ealra 
cwycra  mycel  ra  7  maetra,  ofer  6aene  maegene  oft  scipu  scriSende  scrinde  fleotaS 
=  103.26:  Illic  naves  pertranseunt  (or  appositive?). 

Gen.  2557:  Strudende  fyr  steapea  7  geapes  swogende  forstoealh  call  eador, 
6aet  on  Sodoma  byrig  secgas  ahton  7  on  Gomorra  (or  appositive?) . 

Beow.  2832:  6aet  se  widfloga  wundum  stille  hreas  on  hrusan,  hordserne  neah, 
nalles  aefter  lyf te  lacende  hwearf  middelnihtum,  maSm-aehta  wlonc  ansyn  ywde : 
ac  he  eorftan  gefeoll  for  6aes  hildefruman  hontlgeweorce  (or  appositive?).  [Dr. 
K.  Kohler,  L  c,  p.  70,  considers  the  participle  predicative.] 

In  Early  West  Saxon,  likewise,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  clear 
examples.  A  few  examples  occur  in  the  Chronicle  (265*,  1137  Ed:  Gif  twa  men 
ooer  6reo  coman  ridend  {sic!)  to  an  tun;  —  47',  744  E:  steorran  foran  swyoe 
scotienda;  —  244™,  1143b* c:  on  Bis  ylcan  geare  waes  swa  mycel  ebba  .  .  .  swa 
6aet  man  ferde  ridende  7  gangende  ofer  Teeinese),  but  only  in  the  late  MS.  E 
(written  from  1121  to  11541)  and,  with  one  exception,  in  the  later  entries 
(years)  of  that  manuscript.  Only  one  example  have  I  found  in  Alfred,  viz., 
in  Greg.  415.21 :  Donne  gsetS  Dine  ut  sceawian  6a  elSiodigan  wif,  Sonne  hwelces 
monnes  mod  forlaet  his  segne  tilunga,  &  sorga6  ymb  oSerra  monna  wisan,  8e 
[him]  nauht  to  ne  limpo*,  &  farS  swa  wandriende  from  his  hade  &  of  his  ende- 
byrdnesse  =  336.21:  Dina  quippe  ut  mulieres  videat  extraneae  regionis  egredi- 
tur,  quando  unaquaeque  mens  sua  studia  neghgens,  actionem  nlienas  rurans, 
extra  habitum  atque  extra  ordinem  proprium  vagatur.  Here  the  complemen- 
tary participle  translates  a  finite  verb,  but  the  participle  in  Anglo-Saxon  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  the  two  Latin  appositive  participles  immedi- 
ately preceding  vagatur.  In  Waerferth's  translation  of  Gregory's  Dialogues, 
also,  one  example  occurs,  98.18:  6a  se  halga  man  ferde  6ider  Jleonde,  hine 
gemette  sum  munuc  =  B.  128  C:  Quo  dum  fugiens  pergeret,  monachus  quidam 
Roman  us  nomine,  hunc  euntem  reperit,  quo  tenderet  requisivit. 


1  Plummet.  I.  c,  II,  p.  xizv. 
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But  in  Late  West  Saxon  the  predicative  participle  is  quite  frequent,  as  may 
be  seen  from  this  list ,  of  the  clearer  examples  observed  by  me,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  words,  not  the  authors:  — 

becuman,  '  come  '  (3):  — 

—  iernende  [y-],  '  running  '  (1):  Mf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  196. 

—  rowende,  '  rowing '  (1):  Mf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXII.  36. 

—  swymmende,  '  swimming  '  (1) :  Mf.  Horn.  (1) :  II.  162m. 
cuman,  '  come  '  (20) :  — 

—  creopendc,  'creeping*  (1):  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  IL  488b. 

— fieogende,  '  flying  '  (6):  Mf.  Horn.  (6):  I.  4661;  II.  14l,  144b,  342»  504b, 
510*. 

—  gangende,  '  going/  '  walking  »  (7):  /Elf.  Horn.  (1) :  II.  388b.  —  Mf.  L.  S. 
(4):  206.199;  302.263;  396.206;  408.412.  —  /Elf.  Hept.  (I):  Judges  13.3.  — 
Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  (1):  102.37ml  (but  may  be  appositive). 

—  iemende  [y-]f  'running'  (1):  Mf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXI.  1043  (cf.  xxxi. 
1039:  com  .  .  .  yrnan). 

—  ridende, '  riding  '  (4) :  Mf.  Horn.  (1) :  II.  134b  K  —  Mf.  L.  S.  (3) :  XXV. 
491,  773;  XXVII.  84. 

—  sttppende,  'stepping'  (1):  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  452m. 
faran,  'go,'  'travel'  (1):  — 

—  ivorigende,  '  wandering  '  (1):  Mf.  Hept.  (I):  Gen.  4.11. 
feran,  '  go,'  '  travel '  (8) :  — 

— forSsi&igende,  'journeying'  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  140'. 

—  ridende,'  riding  '  (1):  Mf.  Hept.  (1):  Num.  22.21  (or  appositive?). 

—  sidigende,  'journeying'  (1):  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  136b. 

—  morigende,  '  wandering  '  (5):  Mf.  Horn.  (4):  I.  148',  168';  II.  30b,  188m. 
—  Mf.  Int.  (1):  i:.l. 

gan  [gangan],  '  go,'  '  move '  (1):  — 

~  >v<>r't<j»-u4e}  'wandering'  (1):  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  160m. 

iernan  |y-|,  '  run  '  (1):  — 

—  dwoligende,  'straying  '  (1):  Chad.  (1):  224. 

To  the  foregoing  verbs  of  motion  followed  by  a  predicative  participle  of 
motion,  I  add  a  few  examples  of  the  predicative  present  participle  after  verbs 
of  rest : — 

licgan,  '  lie,'  '  recline  '  (2):  — 

—  iinbidiende,  'awaiting'  (1):  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  260b. 

—  benuenende,  '  lamenting  '  (1) :  Mf.  Horn.  (1) :  II.  312b. 
sittan,  '  sit '  (4) :  — 

—  (Eteowiende,  'showing'  (1):  Wulf.  (I):  198.3  (or  appositive?). 

—  biddende,  'begging'  (1):  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  IfiB1. 

—  hleowinde,  '  warming  '  (1) :  Neot  (1) :  161. 

—  wepende,  'weeping'  (1):  Mf.  Hept.  (1):  Gen.  21.16. 
standan,  '  stand  '  (5) :  — 

—  byuigende,  'trembling'  (1):  Mf.  L.  S.  (1):  206.176. 

—  cwacigende,  'trembling'  (1):  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  32bs. 

—  geanbidiende,  'awaiting'  (1):  Gosp.  (1):  L.  23.35. 

—  starigende,  '  gazing  '  (2):  Mf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  2961  '• «. 
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H.  THE  PREDICATE  ACCUSATIVE  OF  THE  PRESENT  PARTI- 
CIPLE FOR  THE  PREDICATIVE  INFINITIVE  WITH  ACCUSATIVE 
SUBJECT. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  springing  up  of  the  predicate  accusa- 
tive of  the  present  participle  as  a  partial  substitute  for  the  predicative  infini- 
tive with  accusative  subject.  True,  Dr.  Zeitlin,  as  stated  in  Chapter  XIV, 
section  viii,  p.  212,  claims  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  infinitive  was  substituted 
for  the  participle,  a  claim  earlier  made  for  the  Germanic  languages  as  a  whole 
by  Becker  and  after  him  by  other  scholars,  as  is  shown  below.  But  the  claim 
is  untenable,  I  believe,  either  for  Anglo-Saxon  alone  or  for  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages as  a  whole. 

To  begin  with  Anglo-Saxon:  as  our  statistics  show,  the  predicate  accusative 
of  the  present  participle  is  practically  unknown  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  only 
four  examples  being  found  therein,  each  in  a  poem  believed  to  have  a  Latin 
original,  as  follows:  — 

Chr.  536:  Gewitan  him  oa  gongan  to  Hierusalem  hseleo"  hygerofe  in  8a  halgan 
burg  geomormode,  oonan  hy  God  nyhst  up  sligende  eagum  segun,  hyra  Wilgifan. 

Chr.  891 :  Dser  mon  meeg  sorgende  folc  gehyran,  hygegeomor,  hearde  gefysed, 
cearum  cwiSende  cwicra  gcwyrhtu  forhte  afaerde. 

Gu.  1120:  Ongon  6a  snottor  hiele  ar  onbehtoegn  Beoeles  neosan  to  Bam 
halgan  hofe,  fond  Sa  hlingetidne  fusne  on  foro'sio"  frean  unwenne  gaesthaligne 
godes  temple,  soden  sarwylmum. 

Charms  IV.  55  (really  prose) :  Ic  ana  wot  ea  rinnende  ond  Sa  nygon  ruedran 
behealdao". 

In  Early  West  Saxon,  the  predicate  participle  is  rare,  and,  in  the  transla- 
tions, usually  is  traceable  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  Latin  predicate 
participle,  though  occasionally  the  Anglo-Saxon  participle,  especially  if  of 
slight  verbal  power,  has  other  correspondents  in  the  Latin  (an  accusative  and 
infinitive,  2;  a  gerund  in  the  ablative,  1;  a  predicate  adjective,  3;  an  apposi- 
tive  adjective,  1 ;  a  noun  in  the  accusative,  1;  an  ablative  absolute  (passive),  1; 
no  Latin,  1).    The  examples  in  full  are:  — 

Alfred  (20) :  — 

Bede(8):  — 

gefelan,  '  feel,'  '  perceive '  (2): 

—  baliende,  *  convalescing '  (1):  404.1*:  ?5a  sona  instepe  gefelde  ic  mec 
batiende  j  werpende  =  confestim  me  melius  habere  sentirem. 

—  werpende  [-ie-]t '  recovering  from  illness '  (1) :  404.1b :  quoted  in  preceding, 
gemetan,  '  find  '  (2) :  — 

—  sittende,  *  sitting  '  (1):  402.20*:  Da  gemette  he  mec  sittende,  7  ic  spnecan 
meahte  -  291.8:  me  reuisens,  inuenil  sedenlem,  et  iam  loqui  ualentcm. 

—  sktpende,  'sleeping'  (1):  244.3:  6a  gemette  6'onc  his  geSoftan  skepende 
m  193.17:  invenit  sodaiem  dormientem. 

geseon,  'see '  (4) :  — 

—  fleogende,  'flying'  (1):  214.16:  Geseah  he  eac  swylce  oa  wergan  gastas 
tSurh  <5aet  fyr  fleogende  -  166.9:  Uidit  autem  et  dcemonee  per  ignem  uolantes 
incendia  bellorum  contra  iustos  struere. 
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—  standende,  'standing'  (1):  444.15:  geseah  he  .  .  .  Cone  Hcelend  standende 
Codes  on  6a  swi6ran  =  314.31:  uidit  .  .  .  Iesum  stantem  a  dextris  Dei. 

—  utgangende  [-o-],  '  going  out '  (1):  386.5:  6a  gesegnn  we  .  .  .  6one  leofan 
feeder  ...  of  his  deagolnissum  ulgongende  =  282.6:  uidimus  .  .  .  egressum  de 
latibulis  suis  .  .  .  patrem. 

— wiSfeohtende,  '  fighting  '  (1):  88.18:  Ic  geseo  otSere  ee  in  minum  leomum 
wiSfeohtende  6aere  se  mines  modes  =  61.26:  Video  aliam  legem  in  membris 
meis  repugnantem  legi  mentis  meae. 

Boethius  (7) :  — 
forlaetan,  '  leave  '  (1): 

—  sorgiende,  'sorrowing'  (1):  20.31:  Hwte6er  6e  6u  hi  forseo,  j  6ines 
agnes  donees  hi  forlete  buton  sare,  6e  6u  gebiide  hwonne  hi  6e  sorgiendne  for- 

%t  m  31.48:  Quid  igitur  referre  putas,  tune  illam  moriendo  deseras  an  te 
ilia  fugiendo  t 

gedon,  '  make,' '  cause '  (3):  — 

—  ivealdendex[-a-)t  'controlling'  (3):  5.16:  mcege  senigne  mon  weligne  j 
waldendne  gedon  =  0.  —  lb.  38.16:  ne  se  anweald  ne  mceg  gedon  his  waldend 
wealdendne  =  42.55:  nee  potestas  sui  compotem  fecerit  quern  uitiosae  libidines 
insolubilibus  adstrictum  retinent  catenis.  —  lb.  38.30:  o66e  se  anweald,  6onne 
he  ne  mceg  his  waMend  waldendne  gedon  =  0,  but  cf.  42.55  in  preceding. 

gehealdan,  '  hold,' '  keep  '  (1) :  — 

—  iDuniende,  'continuing'  (1):  27.12:  For6am6e  God  hine  gehelt  seg- 
hwonan  singallice  wuniendne  on  his  modes  gesselo'um  =»  35.21 :  Tu  conditus 
quieti  felix  robore  ualli,  duces  serenus  aeuum. 

geseon,  '  see  '  (2) : 

—  rnurciende,  'complaining'  (1):  11.3:  Sona  swa  ic  &e  aerest  on  tSisee 
unrotnesse  geseah  6us  murciende  »■  18.3:  Cum  te  .  .  .  mcestura  lacrimantemque 
uidissem. 

—  sweltende,  'dying  '  (1):  23.1s:  msenegum  men  is  leofre  6aet  he  aer  self 
swelte  ssr  he  gesio  his  wif  /  his  beam  sweltende  =  0. 

Gregory  (3) :  — 

findan,  'find '(2):  — 

— frinende,  '  interrogating '  (1) :  385.23b:  6a  fundon  hie  kiene  tomiddes 
6ara  wietena  6e  6aer  wisoste  waeron  in  Hterusalem,,  hlystende  hiora  worda  & 
frinende  hiora  lara  =  300.29'1:  Invenerunt  ilium  in  templo  sedentem  in  medio 
doctorum,  audicntem  illos  et  inlerrogantem.    [Cf.  L.  2.46.] 

—  hlystende,  '  listening  '  (1):  385.23":  quoted  in  preceding, 
geseon,  '  see'  (I):  — 

—  eaciende,  'increasing'  (1):  231.19:  6onne  hie  geseoS  6ara  o6er[r)a 
gesmlSa  eaciende,  Sonne  6ync6  him  Sset  hie  wiellen  acuelan  etc.  =  174.27:  dum- 
que  augmenta  alienee  prosperitatis  aspiciunl. 

Orosius  (2) :  — 
geseon,  'see'  (I):  — 
— feohtende, '  fighting  '  (1). 
on  hie  feohtende  m  93.7:  legaios 
metan,  '  find'  (1):  — 


92.10:  6a  gesaroan  hie  Romana  cerendracan 
,  .  .  adversum  se  mdere  pugnantes. 


•Alb  evident  from  the  three  example*,  maldend*  is  more  an  adjective  than  a  participle  here. 
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—  sittende,  'sitting'  (1):  134.31:  oeh  Se  hie  hiene  meo"igne  on  cneowum 
sittende  metten  «»  135.18:  Jixo  genu  eatenus  pugnavit. 

In  Waerferth,  however,  the  construction  is  somewhat  more  frequent  than 
in  Alfred,  Wserferth  having,  in  his  one  book  (The  Dialogues  of  Gregory),  27 
examples;  of  which  number,  25  are  in  direct  translation  of  Latin  predicate 
accusatives  of  the  present  participle;  1  (169.7),  of  a  Latin  predicate  past  parti- 
ciple; and  1  (335.26),  of  a  Latin  accusative  and  infinitive. 

No  examples  have  been  found  in  the  early  part  of  the  Chronicle,  the  earli«-t 
occurring  in  the  year  1107,  in  the  late  manuscript  E.  Only  three  examples 
occur  in  all,  and  these  belong,  therefore,  to  Late  West  Saxon. 

Moreover,  not  only  is  the  predicate  accusative  of  the  present  participle  with 
real  verbal  power  rare  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  and  in  Early  West  Saxon  prose, 
and,  when  occurring  in  either,  is  traceable  to  Latin  influence,  but  we  have  un- 
mistakable evidence  that  the  Early  West  Saxon  translators  constantly  shunned 
rendering  the  Latin  predicate  accusative  of  the  present  participle  by  the 
corresponding  construction  in  Anglo-Saxon.  A  reference  to  the  Latin  corre- 
spondents to  the  predicative  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  after  verbs  of 
perception  (sense  and  mental),  given  on  pp.  206  f.,  shows  that  often  the 
predicate  participle  is  translated  by  a  predicate  infinitive. 

Once  more:  we  find  the  idiom  only  sparingly  used  in  the  more  original 
Anglo-Saxon  prose,  whether  early  or  late;  for  the  Chronicle  has  only  three 
examples,  all  after  the  year  1100;  and  Wulfstan,  only  four;  while  the  Laws 
and  the  Lteccboc  have  no  example. 

As  to  other  relatively  early  West  Saxon  works,  the  Prose  Psalms  shows 
only  two  examples,  in  one  of  which  (34.14r)  an  Anglo-Saxon  predicate  parti- 
ciple =■  a  Latin  appositive  participle,  and  in  the  other  (41.10)  a  slightly  verbal 
participle  =  a  Latin  genitive  phrase;  Benedict,  three  examples,  in  each  of 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  predicate  participle  translates  a  Latin  predicate  parti- 
ciple; the  BlicHing  Homilies,  17  examples;  the  prose  Guthlac,  two  examples, 
in  one  of  which  (VI.9)  the  Anglo-Saxon  predicate  participle  =»  a  Latin  apposi- 
tive participle,  and  in  the  other  (1.16)  the  Anglo-Saxon  predicate  participle  in 
the  accusative  =  a  Latin  predicate  participle  in  the  nominative  with  a  passive 
verb;  the  Martyrology,  five  examples;  the-A.S.  Homilies  and  Laves  of  Saints  II 
(non-.Elfrician),  three  examples;  Apollonius,  no  example;  and  the  Minor 
Prose,  ten  examples,  distributed  as  follows:  Nicodemus,  1;  Napier's  Addi- 
tions to  Thorpe  (really,  therefore,  to  be  credited  to  iElfric),  4;  Benediktiner- 
Offizium,  1 ;  Chad,  2;  Alexander,  2. 

But  in  Late  West  Saxon  times  the  idiom  is  quite  common,  about  75  examples 
occurring  in  iElfric  and  80  in  the  Gospels.  Of  these  80  examples,  all  except 
two '  are  in  direct  translation  of  a  Latin  predicate  participle.  Of  ^Elfric's 
familiarity  with  and  his  addiction  to  Latin  idioms,  especially  those  concerned 
with  the  participle,  abundant  evidence  has  been  given  in  the  present  writer's 
discussion  of  ^Elfric's  frequent  use  of  the  absolute  *  participle  and  of  the  apposi- 
tive participle,*  in  which  discussion  were  pointed  out  the  chief  Latin  sources  of 

■  The  two  exceptions  are:  Mat.  15.32:  ic  hig  Hello  /attend e  for Uttan  —  dimiUere  eos  jejuna*  nolo,  in  which  a 
•lightly  verbal  participle  —  a  I-atin  adjective;  Mat.  27,32:  6a  gemetion  hig  bdm  Cyreniscne  mann  cumtndt  beom 
trumMH  -  Exeuntt*  autem  invenerunt  homioem  C'yrenjeum  nomine  Simoncm,  is  which  a  predicate  accusative 
participle  is  suggested  by  a  Latin  appositiro  participle. 

»  See  The  Absolute  Participle  (m  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  28. 

•  See  Tn*  Appotilite  PanicipU  in  Anglo-Saxon,  pp.  2S7  ff. 
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^Elfric'a  works.  Here  it  needs  only  to  be  said  that  iElfric  is  likewise  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Latin,  especially  by  ecclesiastical  Latin,  in  his  use  of  the  predi- 
cate accusative  of  the  present  participle,  a  construction  that,  as  shown  above, 
is  very  frequent  in  the  vulgate  Gospels.  It  is  likewise  not  uncommon  in  the 
vulgate  Old  Testament,  jfilfric  several  times  translates  the  Latin  predicate 
participle  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  predicate  infinitive  (about  four  times  in  all). 
And,  while  occasionally  /Elfric,  in  his  Heptateuch,  has  a  predicate  accusative 
of  the  participle  where  another  construe  Lion  is  found  in  the  original  Latin,1  the 
participles  so  occurring  are  such  as  are  not  infrequent  elsewhere  in  ^Elfric  and 
in  other  Anglo-Saxon  prose  (especially  the  Gospels);  and  such  as  are  frequent 
in  ecclesiastical  Latin.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  no  one  who  examines  my 
statistics  as  a  whole  will  question  the  statement  that  vElfric's  use  of  the  predicate 
accusative  of  the  participle  is  due  to  Latin  influence. 

When  we  consider,  then,  that  the  predicative  use  of  the  present  participle 
with  full  verbal  power  is  practically  unknown  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry;  that  it 
very  rarely  occurs  in  Early  West  Saxon,  and  then  usually  in  translating  a  Latin 
predicate  participle;  that  it  is  very  rare  also  in  the  more  original  prose;  but 
that  it  is  frequent  in  Late  West  Saxon,  especially  in  the  Gospels  and  in  .Elfric, 
and  that  of  the  80  examples  in  the  Gospels  all  but  two  are  in  direct  translation 
of  Latin  predicate  participles;  —  when  we  consider  all  this,  the  conclusion 
seems  irresistible  that  this  predicative  use  of  the  present  participle  was  not  a 
native  Anglo-Saxon  idiom,  but  was  imported  from  the  Latin,  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  JFClfric  and  of  the  translator(s)  of  the  Gospels. 

As  to  this  theory  of  the  Latin  origin  of  this  idiom  in  Anglo-Saxon,  I  have 
seen  no  statement  favoring  it  except  this  of  Dr.  Axel  Erdmann,5  which  st:it<- 
ment,  it  will  be  noted,  ascribes  the  frequency,  not  the  origin,  of  the  idiom  to 
Latin  influence:  "  In  the  ancient  period,  the  infinitive  [L  e.,  the  infinitive  with 
accusative  subject]  prevailed  instead  of  the  Participle  [i.  e.,  the  predicative 
participle  in  the  accusative].  In  Beowulf,  Caedmon'a  Genesis,  and  even  in  the 
Enigmas  it  is  employed  exclusively,  and  in  the  whole  A.  S.  poetical  literature 
in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases.  The  Part,  seems  to  owe  very  much  of  its 
frequency  at  a  later  time  to  Latin  influence.  In  the  Gospels  it  is  decidedly 
preponderant.  The  infin.  for  inst.  Lucas,  XLX.32,  XXI.l,  2.  Cf.  March, 
§  449." 

But  we  are  told  by  scholars  of  the  highest  distinction  that,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  Germanic  languages  as  a  whole,  the  infinitive  has  been  substituted  for 
the  participle.  As  already  incidentally  stated,  this  latter  theory  was  proposed 
at  least  as  early  as  1836,  by  K.  F.  Becker,  who,  in  his  Ausfuhrliche  Deutsche 
Grammatik,  Vol.  I,  pp.  193-194,  expressed  himself  as  follows:  "  Der  Gebrauch 
eines  objectiven  Infinitivs  nach  den  Verben:  sehen,  horen,  fiihlen,  finden,  z.  B., 
'  Ich  sehe  ihn  laufen,*  '  Ich  hore  ihn  singen,'  ist  uralt  und  findet  sich  auch  in 
dem  Angelsachsischen.8  Statt  dieses  Infinitivs  finden  wir  aber  nicht  nur  im 
Griechischen  und  Lateinischen,  sondcrn  auch  im  Gothischen  das  Partizip  des 

1  The  divergent  examples  tie:  Deal.  11.23:  gchttifon  hia  word  Sua  eweSende  -  et  loeutuM  at  vobia;  Judge; 
Epilogue,  p.  201.  1.22:  hi  (HneUon  .  .  .  godee  tnoti  him  tofeanes  oanoendt  mid  him  —  0:  Kxod.  22.19:  6a 
Q**th  be  . .  .  Oat  fuU  call  tinQi-ndf  —  ridit  .  .  .  choro*;  Gen.  1S.2:  And  Abraham  beaeah  upp  and  pcaaaA  Sri  vera* 
afcmdand*  turn  gehende  »  Cumque  eleviuset  oculos.  apparuerunl  et  tree  viri  ttantrt  prope  num.  The  remaining; 
four  examples  of  the  predicate  accusative  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptateuch  iOtn.  2S.121*  e,  20.1;  Num.  22.23) 
translate  Latin  predicate  participles. 

«  L.  c,  p.  32. 

«  "  8.  Otfrid.  I.  4.21;  15.47;  25.15.  23;  —  NiMungeniUd.  5385;  —  Hickee,  a.  a.  O.,  p.  93." 
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Prasens,  z.  B.,  L.  vidit  jacentem,  G.  gnsahw  ligandein.1  Auch  im  Alt-  und 
Mitteldeutschea  Komrat  nicht  selten  daa  Parti  zip  vor; J  und  im  Englischen 
wird  gewohnlich  das  Partizip  und  nicht  der  Infinitiv  gebraucht,  z.  B.,  /  heard 
him  singing.  Obgleich  wir  im  Neuhochdeutschen  nur  den  Infinitiv  gebrauchen, 
und  auch  die  romanischen  Sprachen  dioaan  Gebrauch  angenommen  haben; 
so  hat  sich  doch  der  Gebrauch  dcs  Partizips  im  Allgemeinen  weiter  verbreitet; 
und  wir  miissen  sehon  darum  daa  Partizip  als  die  urspriingliche  Form  dieses 
Verhaltnisses  ansehen  und  den  Gebrauch  des  Infinitivsaus  dem  leichten  Wechsel 
der  Partizipialformen  herleiten  {§  98).  Aber  noch  bestimmter  spricht  fur 
diese  Annahme  daa  Beziehungsverhaltniss  selbst.  So  ist  zwar  in:  '  Ich  here 
den  Vogel  singen '  das  Mittelwort  singen  Objekt  dea  Verbs  horen;  aber  es 
wird  vermittelst  dea  Pradikats  horen  als  ein  Attribut  von  Vogel  ausgesagt, 
und  fordert  daher  die  adjektivische  Form  des  Partizips,  an  welchem  auch  in  den 
alten  Sprachen  —  auch  im  Gothischen — die  attributive  Beziehung  durch  die 
Flexion  bezeichnet  wird/'  Substantially  this  same  view  was  taken  by  Grimm, 
in  1837,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Deutsche  Grammalik,  p.  740;  and  by  Theodor 
Vernaleken,  in  1861,  in  his  Dmrttckt  Sijntux,  Vol.  I,  p.  125.  In  more  recent 
times,  too,  this  theory  has  not  lacked  advocates.  It  was  espoused  in  1885, 
by  Professor  Sylvester  Primer,  in  his  "  The  Factitive  in  German,"  pp.  47  ff.; 
in  1905,  by  Dr.  C.  Grimberg,  in  his  "  Undersokningar  om  Konstruktionen  Ac- 
cusativ  med  Infinitiv  i  den  Aldre  Fomsvenskan,"  pp.  226-227;  and  in  1908, 
by  Dr.  Jacob  Zeitlin,  in  his  dissertation  referred  to  above. 

But,  despite  the  contention  of  these  scholars,  I  must  hold  that,  as  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  so  in  the  Germanic  languages  as  a  whole,  the  predicative  participle  was 
a  borrowed,  not  a  native  idiom,  —  a  view  that  is  held  by  several  Germanic  gram- 
marians of  note,  as  will  be  seen  below.  True,  in  Gothic  we  find  the  predica- 
tive participle  far  more  frequently  than  the  predicative  infinitive  after  verbs 
of  sense  perception,  but  this  comes,  as  1  believe,  merely  of  the  translator's 
slavish  following  of  the  Greek  original;  for  Professor  Gering,  I.  c,  p.  428,  and 
Professor  Streitberg,*  I.  c,  p.  216,  tell  us  that  only  twice  after  this  group  of 
verbs  does  Ulfilas  fail  to  render  the  predicative  participle  of  the  Greek  by  the 
same  idiom  in  the  Gothic. 

Dr.  Grimberg,  I.  c,  p.  226,  holds  that  in  the  Scandinavian  the  use  of  the  predi- 
cate participle  preceded  that  of  the  predicate  infinitive  after  verbs  of  sense  per- 
ception, —  a  view  adopted  apparently  by  Dr.  Zeitlin.*  But  Messrs,  Falk  and 
Torp,  I.  c,  p.  218,  seem  to  think  that  the  predicative  present  participle  was 
substituted  for  an  original  predicative  infinitive:  u  Participiet  betegner  ob- 
jektets  tilstand  under  haiullinp;en  (se  §  68,  1,  b,  y):  peir  drapu  hann  sofanda; 
hannfann  pa  drepna.  Ved  '  finde  '  cr  den  gamle  infinitiv  (§  127)  nu  erntattet 
af  nutidsparticip  (undtagen  i  overfort  betydning):  han  fandt  amine  Trold 
siddende  ved  en  H0y  at  grcede  (Holb,  for:  og  grsede);  ved  indfiydelse  heraf 
ogsaa:  hvor  jeg  ofte  saa  ham  siddende  at  flikke  gamle  Skoe  (ib.,  for:  sidde  og 
flikke).  Ved  assimilation  staar  i  seldre  tid  efter  perfektum  undertiden  fortids- 
for  nutidsparticip:  hvor  tidt  bar  jeg  funden  dig  sprungen  herom  (Dass.).,J 

For  the  High  Germanic  languages,  the  evolution  of  the  predicative  infinitive 
from  the  predicative  participle  was  denied  by  Dr.  Arthur  Denecke,  I.  c,  p.  26, 
who,  in  1880,  declared:  "  Die  Ansicht  Koch's  {Deutsche  Gramm.,  §  269),  class 


»  "8.  Ulfil*.  Matth.,  6.19,  18;  844;  0.9." 
•  i.e..  pp.  06  and  110. 


>  "S.  Isdor.  4.1;  Partital,  510.23;  Iw*in.  283." 
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der  Inf.  bei  den  Verbis  der  Wahmehmung  aus  Particip  entstanden  zu  sein 
scheme,  ist  aus  historischen  Grunden  falsch."  That  the  predicative  use  of  the 
accusative  of  the  present  participle  wa3  not  native  to  the  High  Germanic  lan- 
guages in  general,  but  was  with  them,  as  with  Anglo-Saxon,  an  importation  from 
the  Latin,  was  demonstrated  by  Professor  J.  B.  Crenshaw,  in  his  doctor's  dis- 
sertation, The  Present  Participle  in  Old  High  German  and  Middle  High  German, 
Baltimore,  1901  pl  pp.  14-20:  "  Present  Participle  after  Verbs  of  Perception." 
His  general  statement  is  given  on  p.  14:  "  In  Old  High  German  and  in  Middle 
High  German  the  Infinitive  was  the  regular  construction  after  Verbs  of  this 
class;  the  Participle  was  the  exception,  and  the  iimtanniw  cited  from  the  works 
examined,  will  show  that  the  usage  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin.  In  Middle 
High  German  the  Infinitive  alone 2  is  used,  and  the  Participle  has  been  dropped 
entirely."  The  general  results  of  Professor  Crenshaw's  investigation  have 
been  confirmed,  so  far  as  Old  High  German  is  concerned,  by  the  investigation 
of  Dr.  Karl  Rick,  in  his  dissertation,  Das  Prddikative  Participium  Prae** 
im  Althochdeutschen,  Bonn,  1905,  pp.  34-37;  and  by  the  less  specialized  investi- 
gations by  Dr.  Gocking  and  by  Dr.  K.  Meyer  cited  in  my  bibliography.  How 
closely  the  Old  High  German  parallels  the  Anglo-Saxon  may  be  gathered  from 
these  few  examples  taken  from  Rick:  —  Tatian  19.3:  gisah*  zuene  bruoder 
rihtetdi  iro  nezi  —  vidit  fratres  reficientes  retia;  ib.  16.2:  tho  gihortun  inan  thie 
iungiron  sprechantan  —  audiwunt  eutn  discipuli  loquentem;  ib.  181.3:  fant  sie 
slafente  =  invenit  eos  dormiente*. 

Finally,  in  Old  Saxon  the  predicative  participle  is  very  rare,  Pratje,  I.  c, 
p.  77,  giving  only  four  examples  far  the  whole  of  the  Heliand:  — 4024:  that 
sia  im  uualdand  Crist  tuo  .  .  .  faraiulian  uuissiin;  4356:  that  hie  in  .  .  . 
slapandia  .  .  .  ne  bifahe;  4797:  fa nd  sia  slapandia;  5731:  thar  hie  uuissa 
that  godes  barn,  hreo  hangondi  herren  sines. 

What  Professor  Wiluaanns,  professedly  following  Dr.  Rick,  says  (l.  c,  p.  109) 
of  Old  High  German,  is  true  in  my  judgment  of  the  Germanic  languages  as  a 
whole:  "  Pradikativ  gebrauchte  Part.  Pras.  waren  in  der  alteren  Sprache 
offenbar  wenig  beliebt,  wenn  auch  die  tlbersetzer  sie  nach  dem  Muster  ihrer 
Vorlagen  oft  genug  zuJassen." 


»  Though  1803  appears  on  the  tillo-page.  the  monograph  was  not  printed  until  1901. 

1  According  to  Professor  Crenshaw  himself,  alone  is  too  strong,  for  he  cites  on  p.  IS  sixteen  examples  of  the 
predicate  participle  in  Middle  High  German  after  the  verb  trhen. 

•  Wilmanns,  (.  r  .  p.  110,  tells  us  that  after  trkan  Tatian  uses  the  infinitive  only  0  times,  the  participle  40 
times,  in  strict  accord  with  the  Latin  original;  and  that  Otfrid  uses  the  participle  only  once. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  INFINITIVE  IN  THE  OTHER  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

In  this  chapter  I  attempt  to  give  a  very  brief  conspectus  of  the  Infinitive 
in  the  Germanic  Languages  other  than  Anglo-Saxon,  primarily  for  the  light 
thus  to  be  derived  for  the  Infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon.  I  toast,  however,  that 
the  preceding  detailed  discussion  of  the  uses  of  the  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon 
may  enable  me  to  throw  some  light  on  the  construction  in  the  kindred  Germanic 
languages.  The  main  authorities,  aside  from  the  standard  grammars  by 
Grimm  and  by  Wilmanns  (the  latter  still  unfinished),  are  for  Gothic:  the  Ele- 
mentarbuch  by  Streitberg  and  the  special  articles  by  Arthur  Kohler  and  Otto 
Apelt;  for  the  Scandinavian  languages:  the  treatises  of  Falk  and  Torp,  of 
Holthausen,  of  Kahlc,  of  Lund,  of  Nygaard,  and  of  Grimberg;  for  Old  High 
German:  the  works  of  Apelt,  Crenshaw,  Denecke,  Dietz,  O.  Erdmann,  Gocking, 
K.  Meyer,  Mourek,  Rannow,  Rick,  Seedorf,  Seiier,  and  Wunderlich;  for 
Middle  High  German:  those  of  Paul,  of  Michels,  and  of  Monsterberg-Muncke- 
nau;  for  New  High  German:  those  of  Blatz,  Curme,  Herford,  Thomas,  Von 
Jageman,  and  Whitney \  and  for  Old  Saxon:  those  of  Behaghel,  Holtbauseu, 
Pratje,  and  Steig.  It  will  not  be  considered  improper,  I  trust,  to  add  that, 
while  the  examples  given  below  are  borrowed  from  the  aforementioned  au- 
thorities, the  interpretation  thereof  is  my  own. 

I.    THE   SUBJECTIVE    INFINITIVE. 

In  Gothic  we  find  as  subject  both  the  simple  infinitive  and  the  prepositional 
infinitive  (with  du): — Mk.  7.27:  unte  ni  gop  ist  niman  hlaif  barne  jah  wairpan 

hundam  ■  oi  yap  iariv  KaXnv  \afitiv  tov  aprov  twv  t4kvwv  kui  flaKuv  TOM  Kwaptois ;  l 

Rom.  7.18:  unte  wiljan  utligip  mis*  to  yap  dikttv  Trapaxftrm' p.01  ;  *  Mk.  10.24: 
hvaiwa  aglu  ist  )»aim  hugjandam  afar  faihau  in  J>iudangardja  gups  galeiban 

=    WW?     hvCTKokoV    COTt    TQUS    irtTTOtOoTaS     CJTt    TOt?    )fpi}fiO.O~W    ct;     t^v    jUtwiktiav    rov    dtov 

€UT€\6€lv; a  /.  Cor.  11.6:  i}>  jabai  agl  ist  qinon du  kapilhtu  aippau  skaban  «*  d  Si 
g}iT\pov  ywatKi  to  tccLpafr^ai  r)  £vpaxr6aj..3  As  is  evident  from  the  preceding  ex- 
amples, the  Greek  articular  infinitive  is  represented  by  both  the  simple  infini- 
tive and  the  prepositional  infinitive  in  Gothic.  In  Gothic  itself  the  infinitive 
is  at  times  preceded  by  the  article,  as  in  Philip.  1.29:  izwis  fragiban  ist  faur 
Xristu  ni  patainei  du  irama  galaubjan,  ak  jah  bata  faur  ina  winnan  =  on  fyuV 

i^afii(r(h}   to    virip   X/urrroi',  ov  povov  ro  ets   airov   Trurrevtw,  aAAa   tcai   to    vtrkp    avrov 

TraiTxcu'.4  Worthy  of  note,  too,  is  the  tendency  to  use  the  prepositional  in- 
finitive instead  of  the  simple  infinitive  after  the  verb  to  be  plus  an  adjective, 
but  the  tendency  is  not  so  strong  as  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Finally,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  Professor  Streitberg,*  1.  c,  §  318,  considers  as  predicative  infin- 


i  From  Wright,'  I.  c.  |  435. 
■  Ibidem,  I.  c,  p.  434. 
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«  From  K«5hl«r.'  A..  I.  c.  p.  421. 
*  From  Bernhardt,' 1,  t.p.  Ill 
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itive  with  dative  subject  what  to  me  seems  a  subjective  infinitive,  a  topic  dis- 
cussed in  section  ix  of  the  present  chapter. 

In  Old  Norse,  likewise,  we  find,  as  subject,  both  the  simple  infinitive  and 
the  prepositional  infinitive  (with  at),  but  the  latter  the  oftener,  as  we  learn  from 
Drs.  Falk  and  Torp,  I.  c,  p.  195:  "  Som  subjekt  staar  infinitiven  sairlig  hyppig 
ved  upersonlige  udtryk:  mile  fara  ti$ir;  hjsli  hann  at  kyssa  hana;  samt  i 
udtryk  med  vera:  lett  er  lauss  at  fara.  Modsat  af  hvad  man  skulde  vente, 
staar  her  allerede  i  oldnorsk  mest  at.  Sagen  er  den,  at  i  de  fleste  tilfaelde  v:ir 
en  dobbelt  opfatning  muhg:  i  mik  fara  tiSir  er  infinitiven  ligefrem  subjekt  for 
verbet  (at  fare  udgj0r  niin  lyst);  men  verbet  kan  ogsaa  tages  rent  upersonbgt: 
jeg  har  en  lyst  som  gaar  i  retning  af  at  reise  =  mik  tidir  at  fara.  Den  af  denne 
dobbelte  opfatning  fremkaldte  vaklen  i  brugen  af  at  oph0rte  efterhaanden,  og 
'at'  blev  det  herskende."  See,  further,  Lund,  I.  c,  pp.  357  ff. ;  Nygaard,  /.  c, 
p.  220. 

In  Old  High  German  we  find  the  same  fluctuation  between  the  uninflected 
infinitive  and  the  inflected  infinitive  as  subject  that  we  have  found  in  Anglo- 
Saxon: —  uninflected:  Tatian  148.11:  oba  iz  arloubit  si  wola  tuon,  heila  tuon 
oda  furliosan  —  si  licet  bene  facere,  satvam  facere  an  perdere; l  —  B.  R.  35.3 : 
pezzira  ist  swigeen  denne  kisprehhan  wesan  =  melius  est  silire,  quam  loqui; 2  — 
Tatian  191.26:  guot  ist  thir  einougen  ri-chison,  thanna  habenten  gisentit  werden 
=  bonum  tibi  est  luscum  regnare  quam  habentem  mitii;* —  inflected:  Horn,  de 
voc.  29.14:  iu  garisit  gotes  wort  za  quedanne  =«  vobis  oportebat  loqiri  verbum  dei;* 
—  Tatian  100.30:  gilimphit  mir  zi  gotspellone  **  oportel  me  evangelizarc;*  — 
Is.  9.9 :  so  zi  chilaubanne  raihhil  wootnissa  ist «  ita  existimare  magnae  dement iae 
est;6 —  Tatian  171.7:  nist  guot  zi  nemenne  .  .  .  brot  inti  zi  werfenna  -  non 
est  bonum  sumere  panem  .  .  .  et  mitlere*  And  the  chief  cause  of  this  fluctua- 
tion appears  to  be  the  same  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  namely,  the  disturbing  influence 
of  the  datival  verbs  and  verbal  phrases;  though  a  slight  factor  may  be  that 
suggested  by  Denecke  with  reference  to  the  uninflected  infinitive  with  guot  ist 
in  Tatian  191.18,  26:  "  In  beiden  Stellen  scheint  theils  das  Pass,  gisentit  werden, 
theils  der  vom  Uebersetzer  dem  Lat.  nachgeahmte  Ace.  das  Eintreten  von  zi 
verhindert  zu  haben."  7 

In  his  elaborate  treatise,  Der  Infinitiv  in  den  Epen  Hartmanns  von  Aue, 
Dr.  Monsterberg-Munckenau  gives  a  unique  classification  of  the  uses  of  the 
infinitive,  and  on  page  7  declares  that "  nie  ist  der  blosse  Infinitiv  bei  Hartmann 
Subject."  Despite  this  statement,  he  gives  examples  from  Hartmann  of  what 
Others  consider  the  subjective  use  of  the  infinitive;  and  all  recent  authorities  * 
tell  us  that  the  infinitive  is  found  as  subject  in  Middle  High  German.  But 
the  usage,  especially  as  to  the  presence  or  omission  of  the  preposition  with  the 
subjective  infinitive  in  both  Middle  High  German  and  in  New  High  German, 
has  diverged  so  far  from  the  earlier  status  represented  in  Old  High  German 
and  in  Anglo-Saxon  that  it  seems  useless  for  our  purpose  to  cite  examples. 
Suffice  it  to  Bay  that  the  confusion  between  uninflected  infinitive  and  inflected 
infinitive  grows  in  Middle  High  German,  and  becomes  almost  hopeless  in  New 
High  German. 

In  Old  Saxon  we  have  clear  examples  of  the  inflected  infinitive  as  subject, 


*  From  Denecke,  I.  c,  p.  20. 

*  Ibidem,  I.  c,  p.  66. 

'  Denecke,  1.  c,  p.  23. 


»  Ibidem,  I  c,  p.  22. 

•  Ibidem,  I.  r.,  p.  70. 

*  See  MicheU.  I.  c,  f  245. 


1  Ibidem.  I.  c,  p.  23. 
•  Ibidem,  I.  c,  p.  71. 
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with  datival  verbs  and  verbal  phrases:-—  Hel.  975:  uuest  thu,  that  us  so 
girisid  aJlaro  rehto  gihuuilig  te  gifulleannc; l  ib.  3138:  god  is  it  her  te  uuesanne* 
In  the  following  the  uninfected  infinitive  may  be  considered  as  subject  or  as 
predicate  nominative:  Hel.  5825:  ik  uuet  that  is  iu  ist  niud  sehan  an  theson 
stene  innan.' 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  the  infinitive,  whether  unin- 
flected  or  inflected,  as  the  subject  of  active  verbs,  is  of  native  origin  in  the  Ger- 
manic languages;  and  that  the  differentiation  between  the  two  infinitives  is 
much  the  same  as  in  Anglo-Saxon:  often  the  datival  verbs  or  verbal  phrases 
cause  the  inflected  {or  in  Gothic  the  prepositional)  infinitive  to  be  used  as  sub- 
ject instead  of  the  uninflected. 

The  passive  infinitive  as  subject,  as,  indeed,  the  passive  infinitive  in  any 
use,  is  very  rare  in  the  earlier  Germanic  languages.  Concerning  the  passive 
infinitive  in  general,  we  know  that  in  Gothic  the  passive  infinitive  of  the  Greek 
is  usually  rendered  by  an  active  infinitive;  that,  while  the  passive  infinitive  is 
not  infrequent  in  some  Old  High  German  translations,  n.s  in  the  Benediciiner- 
Regel,  in  the  better  translations  it  is  often  avoided,  and  that  in  the  more  original 
prose  it  is  almost  unknown,  only  two  examples  (with  an  auxiliary)  occurring 
in  Otfrid;  that  the  passive  infinitive  is  not  frequent  in  Old  Saxon  or  in  Old 
Norse.  The  situation,  therefore,  in  the  Germanic  languages  as  a  whole  as 
regards  the  passive  infinitive  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  found  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
See  Denecke,  I.  c,  p.  5;  Pratje,  I.  c,  pp.  78,  80;  Streitberg,1 1,  c,  §  312;  Wil- 
manns,  I  c,  p.  165;  Falk  and  Torp,  I  c,  p.  194;  Kahle,  I  c,  §  432;  Loffler, 
I  c,  pp.  10-11;  Oberg,  I  c,  pp.  24-25. 

II.    THE    OBJECTIVE   INFINITIVE. 

It  is  clearly  out  of  the  question  at  this  place  to  do  much  more  than  call 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  interchange  of  unin- 
flected infinitive  and  of  inflected  infinitive  as  object  in  the  Germanic  languages 
other  than  Anglo-Saxon. 

As  in  Anglo-Saxon,  so  in  the  other  Germanic  languages  the  object  infinitive 
is  very  common  with  verbs  (1)  of  commanding,  (2)  of  causing  and  permitting, 
and  (3)  of  sense  perception,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  brief  inspection  of  the  ifeatSsea 
named  for  the  respective  languages  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  It  is  far 
less  common  with  other  groups  of  verbs. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  Dr.  A.  Kohler,  there  is  next  to  no  interchange 
of  simple  infinitive  and  of  prepositional  infinitive  as  object  in  Gothic.  True,  a 
few  verbs  that  he  discusses  under  the  objective  use4  (giban,  saikvan,  vteljan, 
anahiudan,  sokjan)  are  followed  by  both  the  simple  infinitive  and  the  preposi- 
tional infinitive,  but  each  time  he  holds  that  the  prepositional  infinitive  is  final, 
not  objective,  in  which  supposition  he  is  usually  correct  As,  however,  we 
saw  the  same  sort  of  wavering  between  the  two  infinitives  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cognates,  beodan  and  secan,  I  cite  an  example  each  of  atuibiudan  and  of  sok- 
jan followed  by  the  prepositional  infinitive:  L.  4.10:  patci  aggilum  seinaim 


'  From  Stei*.  1.  c,  p.  4<X1.  •  Ibutm,  I.  c.  p.  496. 

1  lUidrm,  t.  c,  p.  314.     Sieig.  however,  considers  that  tthan  modifies  niud.     See  p.  204  below, 
*  KcJliler,"  A..  I.  c,  pp.  435-150. 
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anabiudip  bi   Jmk  du  fastan    Jfuk  —  or*  Tot«   dyyeAms  airrov  jtTcAccTat  irtpl  (rov  rov 

&tn<t>v\dta<.  <rt;  Mk.  14.55:  ij>  pai  auhumistans  gudjans  jah  alia  so  gafaurds 
sokidedun  ana  Jesu  weitwodipa  du  afdaupjan  ina  -  oi  Si  apx'«/>«*  Ka*  °^<M'  *■& 

av^'i<iplOl•  i^rfrow   Kara  rov   'lijtrov  fiaprvpiav  *k  rh  Oavartotrat  airrov.  —  Regardless    of 

the  question  as  to  whether  the  infinitives  in  Gothic  are  final  or  objective  in 
sense,  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  prepositional  infinitive  in  Gothic  corre- 
sponds in  Greek  in  the  one  case  to  an  articular  infinitive  in  the  genitive  and 
in  the  other  to  a  prepositional  infinitive. 

In  the  Scandinavian  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable 
interchange  of  the  two  infinitives  in  the  objective  use,  the  basis  of  which  inter- 
change is  thus  stated  by  Professors  Falk  and  Torp,  I.  c,  p.  193:  "  Oprindelig 
havde  altsaa  den  rene  infinitiv  sin  plads  som  subjekt,  objekt  og  efter  de  module 
hjelpeverber,  infinitiv  med  at  derimod  hvor  der  betegnes  en  hensigt  ('  laegge 
sig  at  sove '),  en  henseende  ('  let  at  finde  '),  eller  en  n0dvendighed  og  mulighed 
('hvad  er  nu  at  gj0re').  Alterede  i  seldste  oldnorsk  er  imidlertid  de  to  infiniti- 
ver  paa  mange  maader  sammenblandede,  navnlig  aaaledes  at  fonnen  med  at 
har  udbredt  sig  paa  den  rene  infinitivs  bekostning,  f.  eks.  som  subjekt  og  objekt. 
Heller  ikke  er  dette  underligt:  betydningen  af  hensigt  eller  maal  ber0rer  sig 
paa  mange  maader  med  objektet,som  jo  betegner  den  gjenstand  som  handlingen 
er  rettet  mod  eller  gaar  ud  over;  saaledes  ser  vi  ogsaa  i  gotisk  objekts-infinitiven 
undertiden  optrsede  med  du,  som  herfra  ogsaa  kan  overfOres  paa  subjekts- 
infinitiv.  Omvendt  synes  allerede  i  faellesgermansk  bevaegelsesverber  at  kunne 
bruges  uden  proposition  (gotisk:  qam  giban,  tysk:  schlafen  gehen)."  See, 
further,  F:ilk  and  Torp,  I.  c,  pp.  196  ff.;  Lund,  /.  c,  pp.  358  ff.;  Nygaard,  I.  c, 
pp.  221  ff. 

In  Old  High  German,  the  situation  is  much  like  that  in  Anglo-Saxon.  For 
instance,  as  object  we  find  both  the  uninflected  infinitive  and  the  inflected 
infinitive  after  these  verbs:  suohhen,  '  seek; '  geron,  *  desire; '  gibiotan,  '  com- 
mand;' beginnan,  'begin:'  Tatian  202.11:  suochit  in  offane  wesan  =  qvaerit 
in  paiam  esse; l  —  ib.  83.6:  thaz  Herodis  suochit  then  kneht  zi  forliosenne  =  ut 
Herodis  quaerat  puerum  ad  perdendum  eum  for  final?) ;  *  —  ib.  130.5:  suohtun 
inan  in  zi  traganne  inti  zi  sezenne  furi  then  heilant  =  quaerebant  eum  inferre  et 
ponere  ante  Jesum;2 —  Tatian  316.8:  her  uuas  iu  geronii  .  .  .  inan  gisehan  = 
erat  enim  cupiens  .  .  .  videre  eum;1  —  Ev.  Matth.  7.5:  gerotun  za  gasehanne 
enti  za  gahorrenne  =*  cupierunt  videre  et  audire;  *  —  Aug.  serm.  35.20:  gabiut  mir 
queman  =  jube  me  venire; 8  —  Tatian  226.11 :  gibot  uns  zi  slcimmiie  =  mandavil 
nobis  lapidate;*  —  ib.  196.34:  gibot  inan  ther  herro  zi  vorkoufanne  inti  sina 
quenun  inti  .  .  .  inti  vorgeltan  =  jusm't  eum  dominus  venundari  et  uxorem  eius 
et  .  .  .  et  reddi; 7  —  Otfrid  I,  2.7:  thaz  ih  biginne  redian,  wio  er  bigonda  bredi- 
gon\9  Otfrid  V,  13.25:  bigonda  surimmannes.*  The  interchange  in  infinitives 
is  chiefly  due,  I  believe,  in  Old  High  German,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  to  the  double 
regimen  of  the  governing  verbs :  suohhen  governs  an  accusative  of  the  thing  or 
of  the  person  usually,  but  occasionally  a  genitive  of  the  thing  in  Old  High 
German  and  in  Old  Saxon:10  geron,  a  genitive  of  the  thing  usually,  but  occasion- 


>  From  Denecke.  /.  c.  p.  17.  •  Ibidem,  p.  63.  •  From  BlaU,  I.  c,  p.  549. 

•  Ibidem,  p.  64.  •  Ibidem,  p.  46.  '  Ibidem,  p.  66. 

•  From  Denockc-.  1.  c,  p.  65.  who  attribute*  tb«  absence  of  inflection  in  the  second  infinitive  to  its  separation 
from  the  first  infinitive,  but  I  should  prefer  to  say  because  of  its  separation  from  the  principal  verb. 

•  From  Erdmaxin.i  O..  1.  c,  p.  203.  •  Ibidem,  p.  204.  «•  Delbriick,'  1.  c.  p.  03. 
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ally  an  accusative  in  Old  High  German; '  forhten,  an  accusative  of  the  thing  or 
person  feared  and  a  genitive  of  cause;  *  gibiotan,  a  dative  of  the  person  and  an 
accusative  of  the  thing;  *  and  beginnan,  an  accusative  or  a  genitive.4  In  the 
series  of  two  infinitives  after  gibot  in  Tatian  196.34,  quoted  above,  as  already 
stated,  I  think  that  the  absence  of  inflection  is  due  to  its  remoteness  from  the 
chief  verb.  In  Taiian  83.6,  the  inflected  infinitive  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
presence  of  the  gerund  in  the  Latin  original. 

Purposely,  again,  I  ignore  the  objective  infinitive  in  Middle  High  German 
except  to  say  that  Dr.  Monsterberg-Munckenau,1 1.  c,  p.  11,  denies  this  use  to 
Hartmann,  though  what  others  consider  such  infinitives  are  abundant  therein; 
and  that  in  Middle  High  German  the  confusion  between  uninflected  and  in- 
flected objective  infinitives  grows  rapidly. 

In  New  High  German  the  differentiation  between  the  two  is  as  difficult  as 
in  Modern  English. 

In  Old  Saxon  a  similar  interchange  between  the  uninflected  infinitive  and 
the  inflected  infinitive  is  found  after  giuwldan:  Hel.  5345,  5346:  that  ik 
giuxtaldan  muot  so  thik  te  spildianne  an  speres  orde,  so  ti  quellianne  an  crucium, 
so  quican  lalan.6  In  Old  Saxon,  uualdan  governs  the  instrumental  or  the 
genitive,*  but  the  exchange  of  uninflected  for  inflected  infinitive  in  the  pre- 
ceding example  is  probably  due,  not  only  to  the  double  regimen  of  uualdan, 
but  also  to  the  remoteness  of  the  third  infinitive  from  the  chief  verb.  In  all 
probability  the  original  construction  was  with  the  inflected  infinitive. 

The  following  verbs  have  only  the  inflected  infinitive  as  object  in  the  Old 
High  German  texts  discussed  by  Denecke:  lusUm  and  luaten,  '  desiderare  ' ; 
giflizzan,  'studere';  wizzan,  ' cognoscere ' ;  argezzan,  'oblivisci ';  sich  bichnaan  (?), 
'agnoscere';  leren,  '  docere  ' ;  gizeihhanon,  '  deraonstrare ';  farbiotan,  'pro- 
hibere  ';  and  the  following  in  Old  Saxon,  according  to  Steig,  I.  c,  pp.  491-494: 
bifeth a n,  'recommend';  gemanagfeldian(?},  'multiply';  linon,  'learn  ';  woman 
1  intend  ';  thenkan,  *  think,'  '  think  of  ';  ruokan,  '  hope,' 4  care  ';  biodan,  '  com- 
mand.' Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  examples  in  which  these  words 
occur,  will  show  that  in  the  main  the  inflected  infinitive  represents  an  '  indirect 
case  '  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  defined  above,  in  Chapter  II,  p.  61. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  subjective  infinitive,  so  with  the  objective  infinitive 
the  statistics  accessible  to  me  are  too  incomplete  to  warrant  speaking  with  con- 
fidence concerning  the  origin  of  this  use  in  the  Germanic  languages  other  than 
Anglo-Saxon.  But  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  evidence  seems  to  me  to  tend  to  show 
that  the  idiom  is  native  in  the  languages  considered,  both  with  the  uninflected 
infinitive  and  with  the  inflected  infinitive,  and  for  the  same  kinds  of  reason 
that  were  given  in  the  discussion  of  the  idiom  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Moreover,  the 
grounds  of  differentiation  between  the  uninflected  infinitive  and  the  inflected 
infinitive,  in  the  objective  use,  appear  to  be  substantially  the  same  in  the  Ger- 
manic languages  in  general  as  in  Anglo-Saxon:  in  the  main,  the  simple  infini- 
tive only  is  used  with  verbs  governing  an  accusative;  the  inflect ed  infinitive 
only,  with  verbs  governing  an  indirect  case;  both  infinitives,  with  verbs  of 
double  regimen. 

The  passive  infinitive  as  object  is  very  rare  in  the  Germanic  languages,  and 


I  Ddhrfick.'  I.  c.  p.  37. 
<  IbiJem,  p.  38. 


•  Ibidrm.  p.  34. 

.  Praljc.  I.  c.p.  73. 


•  Itndrm.  p.  \2. 

«  DelbrOek.' f.  c.p.  112. 
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usually,  when  it  occurs,  is  due  to  foreign  influence,  as  in  the  Old  High  German 
Tatian  145.1:  thanne  thisu  ellu  bigimicnt  gientot  vaesan  m  cum  haec  omnia 
incipient  consummari.1  See  the  note  on  the  passive  infinitive  as  subject  in 
section  i  of  this  chapter  and  the  references  there  given. 

"  The  retained  object "  with  passive  verbs  is  rare  in  the  Germanic  languages. 
Grimm,  L  c,  IV,  p.  143,  records  no  example  from  the  Gothic  and  only  one  ex- 
ample from  the  Old  Norse  (hann  kvadhst  vera  brautingi  einn  ok  utlendr,  fornm. 
sog.  2,  73);  and  only  two  from  Old  High  German  (N.  Cap.  318»:  dannan  tvirt 
er  sie  gesaget  zunden;  N.  Arist.  386b:  ist  er  gesaget  ouch  wesen  homo).  Dr. 
Rannow,  I.  c,  p.  99,  tells  us  that,  of  the  14  examples  of  the  infinitive  as  retained 
object  in  the  Latin  original  of  Isidor,  only  two  are  kept  in  the  Old  High 
German.  Professors  Falk  and  Torp,  L  c,  p.  196,  declare  that  "  En  '  nominativ 
med  infinitiv'  i  strengere  forstand  (som  passiv  of  'akkusativ  med  infinitiv,' 
hvorom  se  §  128)  findes  saaledes  ikke  i  oldnorsk;  "  but  they  give  several  ex- 
amples that  in  my  judgment  belong  here:  see  my  quotation  from  them  in 
section  iii  of  this  chapter. 


HI.    OTHER  SUBSTANTIVAL  USES  OF  THE  INFINITIVE. 

In  my  reading  I  have  found  only  a  few  examples  of  other  substantival  uses 
of  the  infinitive  in  the  kindred  Germanic  languages.    They  are  as  follows :  — 

A.    AS  A  PREDICATE  NOMINATIVE. 

In  Gothic:  Rom.  10.6:  pat-is<  Xristu  dalaj»  attiuhan=  tovt  <<m  Xpurrov 
Karayayiiv ;  similarly  Rom.  10.7;  Rom.  7.10,  in  which  latter  the  Gothic  infini- 
tive translates  a  Greek  pronoun;  with  article:  Mk.  9.10:  hva  ist  pala  us 
da  up  aim  usstandan  t  =  ri  ia~n  to  c*  vtxp&v  dmo-nyo-at ; 2 

Of  this  use  in  the  Scandinavian  languages,  Professors  Falk  and  Torp,  I.  c, 
p.  196,  speak  as  follows:  "  Som  rent  pnedikatsord  kan  infinitiven  kun  sjelden 
forekomme:  sligt  er  at  friste  Gud;  dette  maa  kaldes  at  komme  fra  asken  i 
ilden.  Derimod  staar  det  oftere  som  del  af  praedikatet.  Saaledes  i  oldnorsk 
ved  pykkja:  peim  Potti  hann  vera  kaJLr.  Videre  ved  de  refleksive  verber  som 
betyder  'sige  sig  at  vaere: '  hon  lezk  vera  keknir.  Endelig  undertiden,  men 
yderst  sjelden,  ved  passiv  af  de  i  §  126  nrevnte  verber:  rytningar  erufyrirboSnir 
at  bera  (det  er  forbudt  at  baere  dolke) ;  samt  ved  passiv  af  verbet  sja  (§  1 27 ) : 
vara  senar  storar  eldingar  fljitga  or  norSri;  var  pa  seinn  ehlligr  stopull  falla  af 
himni.  Ellers  anvendes  ved  passive  verber  en  saetning  med  at:  Helgi  ok  S 
er  8agt,  at  voeri  endrborin  -  siges  at  vaere  gjenf0dt.  En  '  nominativ  med  infini- 
tiv' i  strengere  forstand  (som  passiv  af  '  akkusativ  med  infinitiv,'  hvorom  se 
§  28)  findes  saaledes  ikke  i  oldnorsk."    See,  too,  Lund,  I.  c,  pp.  376-378. 

In  Old  High  German:  Tatian  327.13:  wisa  ist  zi  bigrabanne  =»  mos  est 
sepelire.* 

In  Old  Saxon:  Hel  5825:  see  p.  233  above. 

Clearly  my  examples  are  too  few  to  warrant  any  conclusion  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  idiom  in  the  Germanic  languages. 


1  From  Wilmanaa,  I.  e.,  p.  165. 
>  From  Kobler.*  A..  (.  c,  pp.  421-422. 
Bernhardt,'  1.  c,  p.  111. 


Id  Af*.  9.10.  the  infinitive  may  be  subjective,  aa  is  claimed  by 
>  From  Denecke,  I.  c,  p.  70. 
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B,    AS  AN  APPOSITIVE. 
In  Gothic:  II.  Cor.  7.11 :  saihv  auk  siIbo  )>ata  bi  guj>  saurgan  izwis  hvelauda 

gfltawida  izwis  Usdaudein  —  ISov  yap  avro  tqvto,  to  Kara  6tov  Xwrr^rfjrttt  v/xas  irooTjv 

Kartipydtraro  vptv  crffovSiJ*' ; '   ilffc.  2.9:    HvaJ»ar  ist   azetizo,  du  <p»/>an  pnmma 
uslijnn:    afletanda  J?us  frawaurhteis  pemos,  J>au  quipan:   urreis  etc.  =  H  iartv 

cvKi/iru>Ttpoi',  tlirtw  T<jl  TrapaXvrutw,   'A<f>it$yral  trot  cu  apuapritu,  ^  ctirtty  •  *Eyope,  etc. 

In  the  Scandinavian  languages:  S.  E.  32.1:  helzt  vill  hann  J>at  taka  til  at 
preyla  drykkju  viS  einhvern  mann;  S.  E.  75.5:  hon  baf<5i  J>ess  heit  strengt  at 
eiga  pann  einn  mann.1 

In  Old  High  German:  Otfrid  IV,  17.29:  sie  sahun  ungimacha,  egeslicha 
Baofaa,  druhtin  iro  bintan;* —  B.  H.  39.7:  hweo  unsenfta  racha  intfianc  zeke- 
rihtanne  .  .  .  indi  deonoon  -  quam  dificilem  rem  suscepit,  regere  .  .  .  et  eer- 
vire;* — Kv.  Matth.  1.14:  Hwedar  ist  gazelira  za  quedanne  .  .  .  odo  za 
quhedannef  =  Quid  est  facilius  dicere  .  .  .  ttutdiceref* 

Again,  the  collection  of  examples  is  too  small  to  warrant  any  confident 
deductions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  infinitive  as  an  appositive  in  the  Germanic 
languages. 

C.    AS  THE  OBJECT  OF  A  PREPOSITION. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  illustrations  here  of  the  well  known  use  of  the 
infinitive  as  the  object  of  various  prepositions  other  than  those  representing  the 
Anglo-Saxon  to  in  the  kindred  Germanic  languages,  —  a  topic  treated  well  in 
Grimm,  in  Erdmann,  and  in  Denecke. 

IV.    PREDICATIVE  INFINITIVE  WITH  AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

The  predicative  use  of  the  uninfected  infinitive  with  auxiliary  verbs  is  so 
common  in  the  Germanic  languages  other  than  Anglo-Saxon  as  not  to  call  for 
illustration  here.    Of  the  inflected  infinitive  in  this  use  I  citea  few  illustrations: — 

In  Gothic:  no  instance  of  the  prepositional  infinitive  is  found  with  the 
auxiliaries,  according  to  A.  Kohler,1 1,  c,  p.  425, 

In  Old  Norse,  according  to  Falk  and  Torp,  I.  c,  p.  197,  both  the  uninfect  nl 
infinitive  and  the  prepositional  occur  with  kunna,  '  can; '  pora,  '  dare; '  Purfa, 
'  need; '  eiga,  '  own,'  '  ought.'    See,  too,  Delbruck,8  I.  c.  p.  355. 

In  Old  High  German:  —  eigan:  Denkm.  lvi.  97:  ci  arstandanne  eigun 
=  remrgere  habent;* —  Otfrid  V.  19.2:  zi  sorganne  eigun  wir  bi  thaz;7  —  seal: 
Otfrid  III,  20.124:  waz  seal  es  avur  thanne  nu  so  zifragenne  8  (though  Denecke, 
I.  c,  p.  10,  holds  that  the  infinitive  here  does  not  depend  on  seal). 

In  Old  Saxon:  —  can:  Hel.  2531:  nio  hie  so  uuido  ni  can  te  githenkeanne 
thegan  an  is  moode.8 

That  the  predicative  use  of  the  uninflected  infinitive  active  with  auxiliary 
verbs  is  native  to  the  Germanic  languages,  as  to  Anglo-Saxon,  is  indisputable: 


1  From  Kohler.'  A.,/,  c,  p.  422. — Commenting  on  the  difference  between  if  at.  9.5,  in  which  we  hare  the 
simple  infinitive  (htapar  i«f  raihtit  atetito  ffipan)  and  Afk,  2.9,  in  which  we  have  the  prepositional  infinitive. 
Gabelenu  and  Loebe,  I.  e.,  p.  202,  declare:  "...  seheint  der  Untertchied  tu  Min:  emterea  heiaat:  was  iat  leiohtcr, 
au  sagen  ....  letteres:  was  ist  leichter  tu  sagen.  .  .  ." 

•  From  Nygaard,  /.  «.,  pp.  226  I.        *  From  Erdmann.1  O..  I.  e..  p.  199-        4  From  Denorke,  /.  c,  p.  60. 

*  Ibidem,  p.  71.  •  From  Denecke,  I.  c,  p.  01.  >  From  Erdmann.'  O..  (.  r.,  p.  212. 
'  Ibtdrm,  p.  212.    See,  too.  DelbrOck,"  I.  c,  p.  355. 

'  From  Pratje.  /.  c,  p.  73.  See,  too,  DelbrQok,'  I.  A,  p.  355,  who  saya  that  thurbin,  also,  has  the  prep- 
ositional infinitive  ai  it*  complement. 
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this  use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  is  sporadic  except  with  eigan  (agan),  concern- 
ing which  see  above,  Chnpter  IV,  pp.  80-82;  and  except  with  the  several 
verba  named  under  Old  Norse  above. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  passive  infinitive  with  auxiliaries  is  almost  unknown 
in  the  more  original  prose  (only  two  examples  occur  in  Otfrid  *)»  and  in  the  prose 
translations  usually  renders  a  Latin  passive  infinitive.  In  a  word,  as  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  so  in  the  Germanic  languages  the  idiom  is  borrowed.  See  the  references 
at  the  end  of  section  i  in  this  chapter. 

V.    PREDICATIVE  INFINITIVE  WITH  VERBS  OF  MOTION 
AND  OF  REST  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  "(W)iTTON"). 

Of  the  predicative  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion,  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
com  .  .  .  Jleogan,  I  find  no  examples  in  Gothic  or  in  Old  Norse  unless  the  follow- 
ing, quoted  from  Grimm,  L  c,  IV,  pp.  107-109,  be  such:  —  Gothic:  Mk.  1.44: 
gagg  J>uk  ataugjan**  Ja-aye,  trtavrbv  %ti$ov \  Mat.  5.24:  gagg  gasibjon=  vrayt, 
SiaAAayqflt ;  J.  9.7:  gagg  jnoahan  =  virayt  i-t'^at ;  — Old  Norse:  Hym.  14.7:  baj> 
sioSa  ganga=  jussit  coctum  iri;  Vol.  56.3:  gengr  vega;  ib.  54.3:  ferr  vega;  — 
ib.  55.1 :  kemr  vega. 

Nor  have  I  found  any  example  in  Old  High  Gorman  unless  these  quoted 
from  Grimm,  I.  c,  IV.,  p.  109,  be  such:  0.  Ill,  24.25:  iUi  loufan;  N.  Cap.  361*: 
ilton  chomen. 

With  a  verb  of  rest  we  find  the  predicative  infinitive  in  Notker's  translation 
of  Capella  2  {782.9:  stuont  si  sorgen)  and  in  Otfrid.  Concerning  the  latter 
Erdmann,1  I.  c,  p.  203,  speaks  as  follows:  "  gistnntan  hat  noch  die  Bedeutung: 
daskhen,  indem  der  Inf.  die  aus  dem  ruhenden  Zustande  sich  entwickelnde 
Tatigkeit  angibt,  in  den  Stellen:  I,  9.23:  gistuantun  ate  tho  scouon;  IV,  18.24: 
ih  gistuant  thin  warlen  (dagegen  stantan  und  irstanlan  mit  zi  u:id  Inf.,  §§  350- 
352),"  to  which  he  adds:  "  dann  bezeichnet  es  formelhaft  den  Anfang  einer 
Handlung:  I,  17.42:  gistxuint  er  tkingon,"  etc. 

According  to  Monsterberg-Munckenau,  I.  c,  p.  31,  this  infinitive  is  not 
found  after  verbs  of  motion  in  Hartmann,  but  instead  we  have  the  predicative 
present  participle,  already  illustrated  in  Chapter  XV,  section  i.  But  this 
infinitive  is  found  after  verbs  of  rest  in  Hartmann,  in  the  following,  I  think, 
though  the  infinitive  is  considered  final  by  Monsterberg-Miinckenau  (p.  29) :  E. 
9699:  als  si  frou  finite  gesach  dort  sitzen  weinen;  G.  2279:  da  ich  in  da  stende 
sach  klagen.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  Middle  High  German,  while  the  pres- 
ent participle  was  occasionally  used,  the  preterite  participle  was  used  habitually, 
as  in  the  following:  Iw.  785:  kom  qegangen;  Mar.  170.28:  kom  geflogen;  Pari. 
16.23:  kom  gesigell,3  an  idiom  that,  according  to  Grimm,  I.  c,  IV,  p.  9,  is  unknown 
in  Old  High  German,  but  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  common  in  New 
High  German. 

After  verbs  of  rest  in  New  High  German,  of  course,  the  predicative  infin- 
itive is  very  common,  as  in  blieb  sitzen,  stehen,  etc.:  see  Grimm,  I.  c,  IV,  p.  10. 

But  in  Old  Saxon  we  have  the  predicative  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion 
quite  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  only  not  so  many  verbs  are  so  used.   According  to  Steig, 


>  Wilmancw.  1.  c,  p.  165. 

•  The  examples  »re  from  Grimm,  J.  c. 


>  From  Mutthay,  I.  c,  p.  30. 
IV.  pp.  9.  146. 


CI.,  too,  Grimm,  I.  c,  IV,  p.  KM. 
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I.  c,  p.  342,  we  find  human,  *  come,'  followed  by  gangan,  '  go,'  faran,  *  go/ 
gifaran,  'go,'  suogan,  'blow,'  and  uuallan,  'boil;'  giuuitan,  'go,'  followed  by 
gangan,  sithon,  '  journey/  and  faran,  'go;'  and  mthon  followed  by  gangan. 
Typical  examples  are:  Hcl.  503:  tho  qua?n  en  uuif  gangan;  ib.  5796:  thuo  thar 
suogan  quam  engil  thes  alouualdon  fan  radure  faran;  —  ib.  425:  giuuilun  im  te 
Bethlehem  sidon;  —  ib.  5783:  sithodun  idisi  te  them  grabe  gangan.1 

I  believe  that  the  predicative  use  of  the  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion  in 
the  Low  Germanic  languages  was  a  native  idiom,  and  sprang  from  an  original 
final  use,  as  explained  above,  Chapter  XIV,  pp.  194  ff.;  and  that  the  predica- 
tive use  of  the  infinitive  after  verbs  of  rest  was  native  to  the  High  Germanic 
as  well  as  to  the  Low  *  Germanic  languages,  and  that  it,  too,  sprang  from  the 
final  use. 

As  in  Anglo-Saxon,  so  in  the  other  Germanic  languages  the  predicative 
present  participle  was  at  times  substituted  for  the  predicative  infinitive  after 
verbs  of  motion  and  of  rest:  see  Chapter  XV,  section  i. 

VI.    THE  PREDICATIVE  INFINITIVE  WITH  "(W)trTQN." 

The  predicative  infinitive  with  (w)uton  is  found  only  in  the  Low  Germanic 
languages,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  Three  examples  are  found  in  the  Heliand, 
according  to  Steig,  I.  c,  344:  —  223:  uuita  kiasan  irao'Snma  niudsamna  naman; 
228:  uuita  is  thana  fader  fragon;  3995:  uuita  im  uumiian  mid,  tholman  mit  OflBOO 
thiodne.  In  Grimm,  I.  c,  IV,  p.  98,  footnote,  a  number  of  examples  are  given 
of  the  Mnl.  weten:  weien  hem  volghen!  wetcn  vechten!  weten  gaen!  welen 
varenf  etc. 

In  the  Low  Germanic  languages  this  predicative  use  possibly  was  native, 
and  arose  from  an  original  final  use.  Compare  what  is  said  concerning  the 
origin  of  this  idiom  in  Anglo-Saxon,  above.  Chapter  XIV,  pp.  199  f. 

VTL    PREDICATIVE  INFINrnVE  WITH  "BEON"   ("WESAN"). 

The  predicative  infinitive  of  necessity  with  the  verb  to  be  is  not  found  in 
Gothic,  according  to  Wilmanns,  I.  c,  p.  128.  Nor,  despite  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Karl  Kohler,  I.  c,  p.  8,  to  this  effect,  does  du  saihvan  seem  analogous  in 
Matthew  6.1:   Atsaihvip  armaion  izwara  ni   taujan  in  andwairpja  marine  du 

Saihvan  im  ■  Ilpoo-^rrt  r^v  8utato(Tvvr}v  vfitav  fi.ii  7rot«ti'  Ifvirpixrfltv  t£iv  &>Qp<i>irtitv  irpot 
to  Bta&rjvat  atToi?. 

But  the  idiom  is  common  in  Old  Norse.  Of  it  Messrs.  Falk  and  Torp,  I.  c, 
p.  206,  speak  as  follows:  "  Infinitiv  faies  paa  friere  vis  till  verber  i  folgende  tre 
tilfselde:  a.  Til  verberne  '  vsere  '  og  '  bli  (vorde).'  Ved  '  vaere  '  betegnes  enten 
en  pligt,  n0dvendighed  eller  en  mulighed  (§  122,  3):  per  er  at  pcgja;  hvat  er  at 
gera;  nu  er  at  segja;  gnyr  var  at  heyra;  der  var  icke  Korn  at  bekomme  (P.  CI.); 
der  var  ikke  et  menneske  at  se;  han  er  ikke  (til)  at  sp0ge  med.  Merk:  ok  var  par 
mikitti  Q&ku  af  at  rnoka,  hvor  vi  anvender  personligt  udtiyk.  Ved  '  vorde 
(bli)'  betegnes  en  n0dvendighed  eller  en  sikker  fremtidighed  (-  komme  til  at, 


•  From  Steig,  I.  c.  pp.  337-340. 

*  The  view*  of  Orimm,  of  Steig,  and  of  Pratje  concerning  thin  idiom  have  bc*n  given  in  Chapter  XIV. 
section  v. 
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§  96) :  verS  ek  nu  (at)  ftyja  (jeg  blir  n0dt  til  at  flygte) ;  nw  worder  jeg  ath  fly  f  K. 
Magn.);  thi  worder  ieg  nw  ath  kallis  en  forredere  (Chr.  Ped.);  sporsmaalet  blir 
at  anse  for  ultfseligt." 

In  Old  High  German  this  infinitive,  inflected,  is  quite  common,  and  corre- 
sponds, in  the  closer  translations,  usually  to  a  gerundial  periphrastic:  Tatian 
133.24:  win  zi  sentenne  ist  =  vinum  rmttendum  est;  ih.  189.12:  sun  ist  zi  sellenne 
=•  filius  tradendus  est; —  Is.  9.10:  hwemu  ist  dhiz  nu  zi  quhedanne  -  cui  ergo 
(Oritur.1  So  common  is  the  idiom  in  Middle  High  German  and  in  New  High 
German  that  illustration  is  unnecessary  here.  But  I  quote  Wilmanns's  state- 
ment concerning  the  voice  of  the  infinitive  in  this  construction,  I.  c,  p.  167: 
M  Noch  entschiedeuer  gilt  passive  Auffassung  fiir  die  Infinitive  mit  zu,  dureh 
die  wir  neben  manchen  Verben  bc/eichnen,  dass  etwas  geschehen  kann  oder 
muss  (§  70,  6).  In  der  jetzigen  Sprache  schliessen  sie  sich  namentlich  an  es  ist 
(steht,  bleibt):  Es  ist  oder  steht  zu  erwarten,  ist  nicht  zu  sagen,  nicht  auszuhalkn, 
oder  mit  bestimmtem  Subjekt,  das  zugleich  Objekt  des  Infinitivs  ist:  Er  ist  hart 
zu  taddn;  sein  ubermut  id  nicht  zu  ertragen;  eine  schwere  Pjlicht  ist  oder  bhibt 
dir  noch  zu  erfuUen.    tlberall  behauptet  sich  die  reine  aktive  Form." 

Once  in  Otfrid  we  have  after  sin  an  uninflected  infinitive  denoting  purpose: 
II,  14.100:  sie  warun  in  theru  burg,  koitfcn  iro  notdurft.2  Similarly  in  Old 
Saxon,  according  to  Pratje,  L  c,  p.  70,  we  have  an  uninflected  infinitive  of  pur- 
pose in  Heliand  389:  thia  thar  .  .  .  ute  uuarun  uueros  an  uuahtu  uuiggeo 
Qnniean.3 

In  the  Benedi-ctinerregel  114.5  (sciat  se  servalurum  =  ze  haltane)  we  have  an 
inflected  infinitive  after  sin  denoting  futurity.  In  the  Old  Saxon  Psalms,  70.18 
(thie  te  cumene  ist  =  quae  vcnlura  est*),  we  have  the  inflectt'd  infinitive  after 
ist  denoting  futurity  and  translating,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a  Latin  future  active 

participle. 

But  the  predicative  infinitive  of  necessity  is  not  found  in  Old  Saxon. 

According  to  Wilmanns,  L  c,  p.  128,  the  infinitive  of  necessity  in  the  Ger- 
manic languages  arose  from  an  original  final  use:  u  Eine  eigentiimliche  Bedeu- 
tung  gewinnt  der  Inf.  mit  zu  in  Verbindung  mit  sein;  mit  der  Vorstellung  des 
Zieles,  auf  das  die  Proposition  hinweist,  verbindet  sich  die  Vorstellung  der 
Notwendigkeit."  This  does  not,  however,  preclude  the  possibility  that  this 
infinitive  was  first  suggested  to  the  Germanic  peoples  by  the  Latin  gerundial 
periphrastic,  and  at  the  outset  was  only  an  imitation  thereof,  —  a  theory  we 
found  applicable  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  that  seems  also  applicable  to  the  Germanic 
languages  as  a  whole,  especially  in  view  of  the  frequency  with  which  this  infin- 
itive is  found  as  a  translation  of  the  Latin  gerundial  periphrastic  in  Old  High 
German.* 

The  only  examples  of  the  inflected  infinitive  of  futurity  are  in  translation  of 
the  Latin  future  participle,  as  shown  above. 


>   I'rom  Deocoke,  p.  60.     8m,  too,  Wilmann*.  t,  c.  p.  128. 
«  From  Erdnmnn,1  0„  I.  c,  p.  204.     CI,  wrtion  i,  2,  Wow. 

•  Of*  too,  Steig.  1.  c,  p.  316;  and  see  lection  z,  2,  below. 
«  From  Steig.  I.  t..  p.  489. 

•  After  writing  the  above,  I  came  upon  the  following  in  Wunderlich .' }.  c,  I,  p.  384:  "  Beaonden  bcgunstigt 
wurde  die  Ausbrritung  die*es  Infinitivs  mit  ru  in  der  althocbdeutscben  UeberseUerlitteratur  durrh  die  Not- 
wendigkeil,  da*  lat.  Gcrundium  und  Gerundivuru  wiederaugcbcn:  I'tdxu  mi  nu  t«av*n«  .  .  .  An  dtro  *oqo  ih 
ten  ahton  tterttt  I 


■  lat.    Gcrundium  und  Gerundirum  wiederiugeben:  Ptdiu  mi  nu  moment  .  .  .  A* 
:  it  fragrnnt,  demonstrandum  .  .  .  inquirendum.  Notker,  Boethiua,  131*  u.  a." 
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Vm.    PREDICATIVE  INFINITIVE  WITH  ACCUSATIVE  SUBJECT. 

L   THE  INFINITIVE  UNINFLECTED. 

A*    THE  ACTIVE   INFINITIVE. 

AS   OBJECT. 

The  predicative  infinitive  with  accusative  subject,  in  object  clauses,  is 
common  in  the  Germanic  languages  after  (1)  verbs  of  commanding,  (2)  verbs 
of  causing  and  permitting,  and  (3)  verbs  of  sense  perception,  although,  as 
stated  above,  p.  107,  some  scholars,  including  Grimm,  prefer  to  consider  the 
infinitive  after  these  verbs  as  objective  rather  than  predicative.  And  after 
these  verbs  the  idiom  is  common  in  the  more  original  literature  (as  in  Otfrid  in 
Old  High  German)  as  well  as  in  the  translations  (as  in  Gothic  j  in  Tatian  and 
Notker  in  Old  High  German).1 

A  few  examples  will  suffice  for  illustration;  — 

( 1 )  Verbs  of  Commanding : 
Gothic:  —  Mat.  8.18:  kaihait  galeipan  siponjans  hindar  marein  -  IxtKtwrtv 

a-!T€\$eh'  da-  to  iripav  (with  an  accusative  implied  in  the  preceding  clause). 

Old  Norse:  —  baS  hann  segja  ser.1 

Old  High  German:  —  Tatian  161.38:  heiz  mih  queman  =  jube  me  venire;*  — 
i6.  161.1:  gibot  her  thie  jungiron  stigan  .  .  .  inti  furifaran**  jussit  discipulos 
ascendere  .  .  .  et  precedere.* 

Old  Saxon:  Hel.  5831 :  hiet  sia  eft  thanan  gangan  endi  faran  te  them  jungron, 
seggian 5  etc. 

(2)  Verbs  of  Causing  and  Permitting : 

Gothic:  Mat.  8.22:  jah  lei  pans  daupans  filhan  seinans  daupans  ■  xal  a<f>«: 

tow?  ycjcpois  &d\]rai  tovs  iavTutv  vtKpovs;    Mat.  5.32:  taujip  pO  horinon  m  7roKt  atTT/v 

Old  Norse:  Uto  hannfara  nauogan  metS  ser.6 

Old  High  German:  Tatian  127.7:  lot  mih  fursagen  =  permitte  mihi  re- 
nuntiare; 1 

Old  Saxon:  Hel.  1986:  tho  let  hie  that  uuerod  siSon.9 

(3)  Verbs  of  Sense  Perception: 
Gothic:  J.  6.62:  jabai  nu  gaxaihvip  sunn  mans  ussteigan  =  lav  ovv  dtoipyjre  tov 

v_ .  .  .  a^a^atVovTtt.  [But  more  usually  this  and  the  other  verbs  of  this  group 
are  followed  by  the  accusative  and  the  predicative  participle  in  Gothic,  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Greek  original.*] 

Old  Norse:  sal  ser  hon  standu.10 

Old  High  German :  Otfrid  I,  25.23 :  gisah  er  queman  gotes  geist;  —  ib.  1, 25.15 : 
then  fater  hart  er  sprechan.n 

x  SeeforGmhic:  Apclt,*  I.  e.,  pp.  280-297;  Streitberg.N,  c.  pp.  211-212;  Van  der  Mecf,  1. 1„  pp.  55-59; — 
for  Old  Nurse:  Falk  and  Torp,  I.  e„  pp.  201-203;  Knhle.  /.  e.,  p.  139;  Lund.  I.  <•..  pp.  381-384:  Nygaard,  /.  c, 
pp.  231-232:  for  Old  High  German:  Apelt.<  /.  r.  pp.  1-7:  Denecke,  I  c,  pp.  25-53;  Erdmann,"  O.,  I.  c.  pp.  205- 
210;  W'ilnninns,  I.  c,  pp.  1 1S-1 10;  —  for  Middle  High  German  and  New  High  German:  Apelt.*  L  c,  pp.  8-21; 
BlaU,  I.  «.,  II,  pp.  557-560;  Horford,  L  e..  pp.  8-13;  WilmanM.  I.  c,  pp.  U80-121; —  for  Old  Saxon:  Pratje, 
i.  c,  pp.  70-72;  SWig.  I.  c.  pp.  470-48*;  Behaghcl."  I.  c,  pp.  21 1-212. 

«  From  Kahlc.  I.  c,  p.  139. 

•  From  Donecke,  i.  c,  p,  35.        ■  From  Kahle,  I,  c,  p.  139.  •  See  Streitberg.'  I  e.,  pp.  211,  210. 

•  Jbidnm.  p.  41.  »  From  Denecke.  f.  c.  p.  35.      »•  From  Kohle.  1.  *..  p. 
»  From  Stcig,  I.  c,  p.  470.           «  From  Steig.  L  c,  p.  477.  "  From  Erdmann,'  O..  I.  c,  pp.  207-208. 
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Old  Saxon:  Hel.  474:  he  gisah  that  barn  cuman;  —  ib.  2111:  so  sie  that 
gihordun  thea  magad  sprekan.1 

But  with  (4)  verbs  of  mental  perception  the  construction  is  less  common, 
and  with  (5)  verbs  of  declaring  it  is  almost  unknown,  except  in  the  translations. 
After  (4)  and  (5)  we  have  what  Grimm  called  the  "  genuine  "  accusative  and 
infinitive  construction. 

This  idiom  is  frequent  in  Gothic,  but  I  quote  only  a  few  examples:  — 
(4)  Verbs  of  Mental  Perception:  Mk.  14.64:  eis  allai  gadomixledun  inn  skula 
wixtin  daupau  =  ol  81  irriVm  KariKfjivov  avrov  ivo\ov  ttvat  Oavdrov',  L.  4.41;  unte 
wissedun  silban  Xristu  ina  misan  =  5ti  fibttaav  ™v  xpurrov  avrov  thai ; 2 —  (5)  Verba 
of  Declaring:  Mk.  8.27:  hvana  mik  qipand  mans  wuan  =■  rlva  /*€  Acyowty  ol 
qyflpuwrot  etvai ; a  J.  12.29:  qepun peihvon  wairpan  =  iXcyw  .fyovri/y  yeym  ei at,3  Inmost 
instances  given  by  Apelt1  the  accusative  with  infinitive  is  in  translation  of  the 
same  idiom  in  the  Greek  original,  —  a  fact  that  makes  me  doubt  whether  the 
idiom  is  native  to  Gothic  after  these  verbs  (groups  (4)  and  (5)).  Apelt,1  I.  c, 
p.  297,  does  not  go  so  far:  "  Da  bei  der  Mehrzahl  der  oben  angefuhrten  Verba 
e&D  Nachweis  dariiber  nicht  moglich  war,  dass  der  mit  ilinen  verbundene  Ace. 
c.  Inf.  als  dem  Gothischen  fremdartig  anzusehen  wiire,  so  sind  wir  nicht  berech- 
tigt,  der  Constr.  fiir  diese  Falle  das  Biirgerrecht  in  der  Sprache  abzusprechen. 
Im  allgemeinen  jedoch  scheint  mir  so  viel  fest  zu  stehen,  dass  der  Gothe  aus 
iibergrosser  Treue  gegen  das  griechische  Original  nicht  selten  iiber  das  seiner 
Sprache  Getaufige  hinausgieng."  *  Dr.  Zeitlin  is  more  pronounced  against  for- 
eign influence:  "  Gothic,  and,  even  more,  Icelandic,  show  the  locution  likewise 
after  verbs  of  declaration,  where  the  relation  of  the  accusative  to  the  main  verb  is 
no  longer  obvious.  In  the  former,  this  phase  of  the  construction  has  sometimes 
been  unnecessarily  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Greek. "  6  Professor  Streit  bsrg 
admits  theclose  correspondence  between  the  Gothic  and  theGrcek,  but  would  n<  >t 
deny  the  construction  to  Gothic : "  Wenn  diese  Konstruktion  auch  zweif ellos  unter 
dem  Einfluss  des  griech.  Originals  weit  haufigcr  erscheint,  als  es  sonst  wohl  der 
Fall  gewesen  wiire,  so  haben  wir  doch  schwerhch  das  Reeht,  sie  ganz  dem  Goti- 
schen  abzusprechen, da  im  Nordischen  eine  analoge  Fugung  nicht  ungebrauchlich 
i-r . "  9  With  all  due  respect,  this  judgment,  it  seems  to  me,  lays  too  much  weight 
on  the  apparent  state  of  affairs  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  and  too  little 
weight  on  that  in  the  High  Germanic  and  the  Low  Germanic  languages. 

In  Old  Norse,  also,  the  idiom  is  not  infrequent  after  these  two  groups  of 
verbs.  Examples7  are:  — (4)  Verbs  of  Mental  Perception:  Egttm.  169:  ek  hygg 
hann  vera  engan  vin  pinn;  —  Sn.  Edd.  148:  peir  truSu  hatm  guS  vera; —  Vti&USp. 
62.19:  risk  vrit  ek  standa; —  (5)  Verbs  of  Declaring:  Hrqfnk.  13:  hann  kva3  pal 
eigi  vera;  —  Kristn.  22:  peir  sogSu  okkr  eiga  born  saman. 

The  idiom  is  frequent,  also,  in  the  closer  Old  High  German  translations 
(Notker*  and  Tatian*),  in  both  authors,  especially  the  latter,  corresponding 

1  From  Stcig.  /.  c.  pp.  480-481.  »  From  April .'  /.  c,  p.  294.  »  IbuUm.  I.  c.  p.  292. 

•  Ap-lt '  then  odd*  that  the  accusative  and  infinitive  after  irnpereoimls  if  certainly  of  foreign  origin,  con- 
cerning which  »ee  below,  p.  245. 

•  Zeitlin, W.  e.,  p.  40. —  Bernhardt,1 L  c ..  p.  113,  aays:  "Man  bat  im  lusati  <Jea«uhjecta  den  einflusa  derlatei- 
niachen  version  erkonncn  wollcn;  aliein  daa  Altnordjache  und  Aogelatchaiachc  bicten  can*  Lhnlichea,  wie  denn 
Qberhaupt  die  construction  dea  accuautiva  mit  infinitiv  in  der  Edda  und  im  Beowulf  hinrpi<-hend  bt-l"»gt  iat,  um 
■u  erkennen,  dass  dioeetbe  den  germanischen  apracben  keincswegs  fremd  war,  aurh  nnch  vcrben  wie  viljan  und 
bidjan."  •  Streitberg,'  L  t,  p.  212. 

'  From  Lund.  J.  c,  pp.  381-383.     See.  too,  Falk  and  Torp,  '.  r..  p.  201. 

•  See  Erdmann.'  O.,  I.  c,  pp.  209-210;  Mantbev.  /.  c.  pp.  44-46:  Wunderlicb."  I.  c,  pp.  122-123. 

•  See  Deneckc.  /.  c.  pp.  34-44. 
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very  closely  to  the  original  Latin:  (4)  Verbs  of  Mental  Perception:  Taiian  335.41 : 
mintun  sih  geist  gisehan  =  existimabant  se  spiritum  videre; '  —  ib.  136.32:  ih 
weiz  megin  uzgangen  =  ego  novi  virtutem  exisse;  —  (5)  Verbs  of  Declaring:  Tatinn 
182.37:  wenan  qu&lent  mih  man  wesen  mannes  sun?  =  quem  me  dicunt  homines 
esse  filtum  hominis?  ib.  334.18:  quaedent  inan  leben  m  dicunt  eum  virere.*  But  it 
is  found  only  twice  in  Isidor*  (each  time  in  translation  of  the  Latin),  though 
occurring  thirty-six  times  in  the  Latin  original;  and  it  is  unknown  in  Otfrid.* 

These  facts  \edd  me  to  believe  that  the  so-called  "  genuine  "  accusative- 
with-infinitive  construction  was  not  a  native  idiom  in  Old  High  German,  —  a 
conclusion  substantially  identical  with  that  of  most  investigators  of  the  idiom 
in  Old  High  German.  In  his  Syntax  der  Sprache  Off  rids  (1874),  I,  p.  208,  after 
stating  that  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  in  Otfrid  is  about  as  restricted  as 
in  present  German,  Erdmann  continues:  u  Dasselbe  gilt  nicht  von  den  ahd. 
Prosaikern.  Bei  ihnen,  die  meist  direct  und  wortlich  aus  dem  Lateinischen 
ubersetzen,  finden  wir  eine  viel  ausgedehntere  Anwendung  des  Ace,  mit  dem 
Inf.,  die  entsehieden  dem  Lateinischen  nachgebildet,  in  originaler  deutscher 
Rede  aber,  wie  ich  glaube,  im  neunten  und  zehnten  Jahrhundert  ebensowenig 
heimisch  gewesen  ist  als  im  neunzehnten."  In  the  following  year  (1875),  Dr. 
Otto  Apelt  concluded  his  special  investigation,  "  Bemerkungen  uber  den  Aceu- 
sativus  cum  Infinitivo  im  Althoehdeutschen  und  Mittelhochdeutschen,"  with 
these  words:  "Das  Ergebniss  der  Untersuchung  fiir  das  Ahd.  ist  demnach 
dahin  zusammenzufnssen,  dass  sich  in  den  literarischen  Denkmafern  dieser 
Periode  keine  geniigenden  Anhaltepunkte  fiir  die  Ansicht  bieten,  dass  der  Ge- 
brauch  der  Construction  in  der  lebenden  Sprache  wesentlich  iiber  diejenigen 
Grenzen  hinausgegangen  ware,  innerhalb  deren  er  sich  noch  bei  uns  bewegt,  d.  h. 
iiber  die  Anwendung  derselben  bei  den  Verbis  der  sinnlichen  Wahrnehmung. 
Deutlich  zeigte  es  sich,  dass  der  Umfang,  in  welchem  die  Fiigung  erscheint,  in 
umgekehrtcm  Vcrhaltniss  steht  zu  der  Selbstiindigkeit  der  literarischen  Produc- 
tion; je  unabhangiger  die  Entstehung  eines  Werkes,  ura  so  geringer  die  Zahl  der 
Falle,  in  denen  die  Construction  auftritt."  This  statement  of  Apelt  is  confirmed 
by  the  subsequent  investigations  of  Denecke,  DerGebrauch  des  I nfinitivs  bei  den 
Ahd.  Obersetzern  des  8.  and  9.  Jahrhunderts  (1880),  p. 53;  of  Wunderlich,  Beitrdge 
zur  Syntax  des  Notkers'chen  Boethius  (1883?),  p.  122;  of  Behaghel,  Die  Detdsche 
Sprache  (1887),  p.  127;  of  Rannow,  Der  Satzbau  des  Ahd.  Isidor  im  VerhdUniss 
zur  Latein.  Vorlage  (1888),  p.  92;  and  of  Manthey,  Syntaktische  Beobachtungen 
an  N others  Ueberseizung  des  Martianus  Capella  (1903),  pp.  44  ff. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  distinguished  scholars  have  held  that  this 
so-called  "  genuine  "  accusative  with  infinitive  was  a  native  idiom  in  Old  High 
German.  So  held  Grimm,  L  c,  IV,  pp.  129  ff.  So  held  Herzog,  "  Die  Syntax 
des  Infinitivs  "  (1873).  So  holds  Professor  Jolly,  who,  in  his  Geschichte  des 
I  nfinitivs  (1873),  p.  260,  declares:  "  Wenn  aber  im  Got.  sich  hier  wie  iiberall 
schwer  entschelden  liisst,  ob  idiomatische  Constructionen  vorliegen  oder  der 
Ace.  cum  Inf.  dem  griech.  nachgebildet  ist,  so  zeigt  dagegen  das  Ahd.  und  Mhd. 
unwiderlcglich,  dass  der  Accus.  c.  Inf.  unserer  alteren  Sprache  in  ziemlich  wei- 
tem  Umfange  eigenthiimlich  war,  woruber  J.  Grimm,  Gramm.,  IV,  105  ff., 
ausfiihrlich  gehandelt  hat."  So  holds  Lohner,  as  cited  by  Rannow,  I.  c,  p.  92. 
So  apparently  holds  Dr.  Zeitlin,  who,  after  quoting  some  examples  of  the  accu- 


1  from  Dpnootr.  f.  <■..  pp.  37-3S. 
lunow,  I.  c,  p.  93. 


<  Ihtdtm.  pp.  38-39. 

•  8m  Erdmkon.i  O..  I.  c.  p.  20S. 
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sative  with  the  infinitive  after  verbs  of  mental  perception  in  Old  High  German 
(chiefly  from  Tatian  and  Notker)  and  of  the  accusative  with  predicate  parti- 
ciple in  Old  High  German,  declares,  I.  c,  p.  32:  "The  persistence  of  the  con- 
struction after  these  verbs  of  perception  in  Middle  High  German  is  an  intliia- 
tion  of  its  genuine  Germanic  character."  On  the  same  page  he  adds:  "The 
accusative  with  infinitive  after  verba  of  speaking  is  hardly  found  outside  of 
Tritian  and  Notker,  but  we  are  not  therefore  justified  iu  attributing  it  to  Latin 
influence,  since  plentiful  analogies  exist  in  other  Germanic  dialects;  "  by  which, 
I  presume,  he  intends  to  refer  to  the  Gothic  and  to  the  Old  Norse.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Zeitlin  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  accusative  and  infinitive  in  subjec- 
tive clauses  is  also  a  native  development  in  0!d  High  German:  see  p.  246  below. 
So  holds  Professor  Wihnanns,  who,  in  his  Deutsche  Grammatik  (1906),  declares 
it  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  construction  was  native  in  High  German 
("  wie  weit  er  im  Hochdeutschen  heimisch  war  ")  because  of  the  diversity  of 
usage  by  Otfrid  and  by  Notker;  who  allows  that  Notker  "  unter  dem  Einfluss 
des  Lateinischen  den  Gebrauch  der  Konstruktion  fiber  seine  urspriingliche 
Grenzen  hinausgetrieben  hatte;  "  who  allows  that  Latin  influence  is  evident  in 
the  Middle  High  German  writers  and  in  some  New  High  German  authors;  but 
who  adds,  on  p.  121:  "  Aber  wie  stark  auch  die  Einwirkung  der  lateinischen 
Schulsprache  gewesen  sein  mag,  so  hat  man  doch  anderseits  zu  bedenken,  dass 
auch  dem  Germanischen  von  Anfang  an  der  Akk.  c.  Inf.  nicht  fremd  war,  und 
dass  man  keinen  Grund.  hat,  fur  den  ahd.  Gebrauch  so  enge  Grenzen  vorauszu- 
setzen,  wie  wir  im  Heliand  und  im  Ags.  finden." 

But  despite  the  eminence  of  some  of  these  advocates  of  the  theory  that  this 
construction  was  native  to  Old  High  German  and  despite  the  cleverness  of  some 
of  their  arguments,  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  upset  the  interpretation  given 
above,  based  as  it  i3  on  abundance  of  material,  gathered  from  various  texts  by 
various  scholars  of  acknowledged  accuracy  and  acumen. 

In  his  monograph  (1875)  above  quoted  from,  Dr.  Apelt  has  shown  that  the 
so-called  genuine  accusative  and  infinitive  is  very  rare  in  Middle  High  Gen: 
and,  when  found,  is  probably  due  to  Latin  influence.  In  New  High  German  l 
the  idiom  is  very  rare,  though,  as  Dr.  Herford  has  shown  in  his  "  Ueber  den 
Accusativ  mit  dem  Infinitiv  im  Deutschen  "  (1881),  not  so  rare  as  has  occasion- 
ally been  stated. 

In  Old  Saxon  2  a  few  examples  are  found  after  verbs  of  mental  perception, 
but  none  after  verbs  of  declaring:  Hel.  807  :fundun  ina  sitUan  an  them  uuiha;  — 
i&.  4771:  fand  sie  that  barn  godes  slapen;  ib.  1590:  that  thu  us  bedon  leres. 

In  a  word,  the  situation  in  the  Germanic  languages  as  a  whole  is  quite  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  Anglo-Saxon:  the  accusative  and  infinitive  is  quite  common  after 
verbs  (1)  of  commanding,  (2)  of  causing  and  permitting,  and  (3)  of  sense  percep- 
tion;* but  is  relatively  rare  after  verbs  (4)  of  mental  perception,  and  is  practi- 
cally unknown  after  (5)  verbs  of  declaring,  except  in  the  closer  translations. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  idiom  is  native  to  the  Germanic  languages 
when  occurring  after  verbs  of  groups  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  and  after  a  few  verbs  of 
group  (4);  but  that  it  is  due  to  foreign  influence  after  some  verbs  in  group  (4) 
and  after  all  verbs  in  group  (5).    Under  the  separate  languages  above  I  have 

>  See,  too,  Wilmaniis,  1.  c,  p.  121,  for  an  excellent  brief  statement  aa  to  the  idiom  in  New  High  German; 
also  Blnti.  L  c.  II.  pp.  567-569. 

»  See  Prmtje,  J.  ».,  pp.  71-72;  Steif ,  I.  c,  pp.  480.  482-4S3.  «  Except  in  Gothic:  see  abore.  p.  2 1 1 
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stated  with  some  fullness  the  grounds  for  this  belief  with  respect  to  each,  and 
in  connection  therewith  have  given  a  good  deal  of  the  history  of  the  opinions 
concerning  the  construction.  Here  I  need  only  add  that  the  cumulative  weight 
of  the  evidence  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  here  that  some  scholars,  among  them  Drs.  Becker, 
Grimberg,  Primei,  and  Zeitlin,  hold  that  the  accusative  with  infinitive  in  the 
Germanic  languages  is  in  part  a  native  development  from  the  accusative  with 
predicative  participle,  and  that  in  the  Germanic  languages  the  latter  idiom  was 
prior  to  the  former.  In  Chapters  XIV  and  XV,  however,  I  have  tried  to  show 
that,  while,  in  conformity  with  the  Greek  original,  the  accusative  with  predica- 
tive present  participle  is  commoner  in  Gothic  than  is  the  accusative  with  predi- 
cative infinitive  after  verbs  of  sense  perception,  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the 
Germanic  languages  as  a  whole,  especially  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  High  German, 
and  that  in  these  languages  the  predicative  infinitive  was  prior  to  the  predica- 
tive present  participle. 

AS  SUBJECT. 

Despite  Dr.  Stoffel's  contention  that  "  we  are  almost  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Ace.  cum  Inf.  as  the  logical  subject  of  a  quasi-impersonal  verb, 
must  once  have  been  as  common  in  the  Germanic  tongues  as  we  find  it  to  have 
been  in  the  classical  languages,"  l  I  must  hold  that,  in  the  Germanic  languages, 
as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  idiom  is  relatively  rare,  and  occurs  for  the  most  part 
only  in  translations. 

In  Gothic  we  occasionally  have  the  infinitive  phrase  as  subject  to  the  verb 
to  be  plus  an  adjective  (gup  ist,  azetizo  ut,  gadob  ist,  etc.),  but,  as  Apelt,1  L  c, 
pp.  290-291,  shows,  only  because  of  the  influence  of  the  Greek  original,  the 
Goth  usually  translating  otherwise  the  Greek  accusative  and  infinitive  in  such 
expressions.  Examples  are:  (1)  of  accusative  and  infinitive:  L.  16.17:  i)>  azetizo 
ist  himin  jah  airpa  kindarleipan  pau  witodis  ainana  writ  gadriusan  =  ivKmrwrcpov 
Si  cort  rov  ovpavov  koI  tt)v  yrjv  irup*k8ilv  etc.;  —  (2)  of  other  translations:  Mk. 
10.25:  azetizo  ist  ulbandau  J>airh  pairko  neplos  galeipan,  etc.  -  tygonwcpoy  Amy 
Ko/iTjXor  .  .  .  jJKAflwr,  etc.  This  view  as  to  the  foreign  origin  of  the  accusative 
and  infinitive  as  the  subject  of  impersonals,  in  Gothic,  though  once  opposed  by 
Albrecht s  and  by  Miklosieh,*  is  now  generally  accepted:  see  Apelt,1 1,  c,  p.  290; 
Bernhardt,'  I.  c,  p.  113;  Streitberg,*  I.  c,  p.  212;  Zeitlin,1  I.  c,  p.  28;  and  Wil- 
manns,  I.  c,  p.  119.  Quite  recently,  however,  Professor  G.  0.  Curme,*  I.  c,  pp. 
359-367,  has  attempted  to  overthrow  this  theory,  but  without  success  in  my 
judgment. 

That  the  construction  is  rare,  also,  in  Old  Norse,  I  judge  from  the  fact  that 
I  find  no  examples  cited  by  Lund  or  by  Falk  and  Torp. 

In  Old  High  German,  too,  the  construction  is  rare  *  with  impersonals,  and 
as  a  rule  is  found  only  in  translation  of  the  same  idiom  in  Latin.  Usually, 
however,  the  translator  uses  another  idiom,  generally  a  dative  dependent  on 
the  chief  verb,  with  a  subjective  infinitive,  either  uninfiected  or  inflected.  Ex- 
amples are:  (1)  of  accusative  and  infinitive:  Tatian  187.9:  gilimphit  mih  gangen 
«  oportet  me  ambulare; h —  (2)  of  dative  and  infinitive:  Talian  85.22:  gilimphit 

1  Stoffel.i  l.  c.  p.  54.  >  L.  c.  p.  18.  '  Miklosich.'  /.  c,  p.  483. 

'  No  one  of  the  five  Latin  examples  of  his  original  is  retained  by  Isidor:  sco  Ratmow,  I.  e.,  pp.  87-88. 
•  From  Denecke,  I.  c,  p.  42. 
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mir  wesan  =  oportet  me  esse; l  ib.  100.30:  gilimphil  mir  zi  golspellone  =  oporlet 
me  evangelizare,%  I,  therefore,  consider  this  idium  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
originals  in  Old  High  German.  But  not  so  Dr.  Zeitlin/  who,  I.  c,  p.  33,  thus 
expresses  his  view:  "In  considering  the  usage  with  impersonal  and  neuter 
verbs  we  must  remember  that  many  Old  High  German  expressions  of  this 
class  govern  an  accusative  case  as  direct  object,  e.  g.,  Otfrid  V,  1.1:  ist  filu 
manno  wuntar,  '  great  wonder  is  on  the  men; '  ib.  I,  9.27:  wuntar  was  thia 
menigi,  '  wonder  was  on  the  multitude; '  to.  V,  6.14:  thes  thih  mag  wesan  wola 
niot,  '  of  this  you  it  may  well  be  pleasing  (you  may  well  rejoice  at  this) ; '  ib. 
V,  22.7:  thes  ist  sie  iamer  filu  niot,  '  they  are  ever  pleased  at  this; '  ib.  V,  9.11: 
ward  wola  thiu  selbun  mennisgon.  When  an  object  infinitive  is  added  to  sen- 
tences like  the  preceding,  we  have  a  combination  which  is  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  free  Latin  accusative  with  infinitive.  But  it  is  quite  apparent 
from  these  illustrations  that  the  assumption  of  Latin  influence  is  not  necessary, 
that  the  accusative,  indeed,  is  almost  always  felt  as  directly  connected  with 
the  main  verb,  and  that  these  cases,  therefore,  do  not  differ  from  the  other  cat- 
egories of  the  accusative  with  infinitive  which  are  found  in  Old  High  German." 
He  then  gives  examples  of  the  idiom  after  gilustan  (?),  gih'mphan,  and  bifahan,  all 
from  Tatian  except  the  first  example,  after  gilustan,  which  seems  doubtful  to 
me.  He  concludes:  "  In  Notker,  impersonal  verbs  with  this  construction  seem 
to  follow  Latin  models  in  most  cases,  since  often  the  accusative  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  main  verb,  which  is  followed  by  another  substantive  i  n 
the  dative  case  as  indirect  object."  Of  his  examples  from  Notker  I  cite  only 
one:  III,  124b.29:  fone  diu  ist  not,  chad  si,  misseliche  namen  haben  diujinuiii 
und  siu  dob  ein  uuesen,  '  hence  it  is  necessary  .  .  .  that  the  five  should  have 
different  names  and  yet  be  a  single  thing/  This  is  a  clever,  but  to  me  not  con- 
vincing plea:  it  allows  more  weight  to  a  bare  possibility  th;m  to  the  demon- 
strable and,  as  I  believe,  demonstrated  origin  of  the  construction  in  Gothic 
and  in  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  it  underrates  the  fact,  stated  by  Dr.  Zeitlin l  (/.  c,  p.  35) , 
that  the  idiom  is  not  found  in  Old  Saxon. 

In  Old  Saxon  I  find  no  example  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive  as  subject, 
but  frequent  examples  of  the  dative  and  subjective  infinitive,  as  in  Hel.  3298: 
that  uuari  an  godes  riki  unoo'i  odagumu  marine  up  te  cumanne.* 

In  the  Germanic  languages,  then,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  accusative  and  in- 
finitive as  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  an  imported  idiom. 

B.    THE  PASSIVE  INFINITIVE. 

The  passive  infinitive  with  accusative  subject,  whether  in  objective  or  in 
subjective  clauses,  is  rare  in  the  Germanic  languages,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Dr.  Apelt  does  not  gather  together  in  one  place  the  passive  infinitives  in 
Gothic  with  accusative  subject.  But  we  find  examples  here  and  there  of  this 
idiom  in  subjective  clauses,  as  in  Skeir.  I  c:  gadob  nu  was  mais  pans  .  .  .  ujhaus- 
jandans  .  .  .  gaqissans  uairban,  and  in  objective  clauses,  as  in  /  Cor.  10.20: 
ni  wiljau  auk  izwis  skohslam  gadailans  wairpan  =  ov  0cAw  &e  ifiai  Kou>un>ovs  t£>v 
Sai/xow'<i»'  ytVco-flai,  in  the  latter  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.  Often,  however,  the 
Greek  passive  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  is  rendered  in  Gothic  by  an 


From  Denockr,  L  c,  p.  42. 


*  Ibidem,  p.  06. 


•  From  St««,  I.  c,  p.  400. 
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active  infinitive  with  a  noun  object,  as  in  Mat.  27.64:  hail  nu  witan  pamma 

fllaiwa  =  KtktvfTov  ow  <Jtr<ftaA.trr#iyt'at  tov  Ta^Of.1 

In  Old  Norse,  also,  the  construction  is  quite  rare. 

In  Old  High  Gentian,  likewise,  the  idiom  is  rare,  and  is  due  to  the  Latin: 
Tatian  183.32:  gilimphit  inan  varan  inti  thruoen  inti  arslagan  wesan  inti  arstan- 
tan  «  oportet  eum  ire  et  pati  et  occidi  et  resurgere;  *  ib.  171.6:  laz  eer  thiu  kind 
gisatoliu  werdan  «  sine  prius  saturari  filios*  The  passive  infinitive  is  oftener 
translated  by  the  active,  as  in  Tatian  199.7:  wenan  woliel  ir  iu  fon  thesen  zwein 
forlazzant  -  quern  mdtus  vobis  de  duobus  dimittif*  See,  too,  under  u  the  in- 
flected infinitive  with  accusative  subject,"  p.  248  below. 

In  Old  Saxon  we  habitually  have,  not  the  passive  infinitive  with  accusative 
object,  but  the  active  infinitive  with  objective  accusative,  as  in  Hel.  527: 
gihordun  uuil&pel  mikil  fon  gode  seggean.  Steig,  I.  c,  p.  309  ff.,  holds  that  in 
such  expressions  the  infinitive,  though  active  in  form,  is  passive  in  sense,  and 
that  the  accusative  is  the  subject,  not  the  object,  of  the  infinitive;  but,  for  rea- 
sons given  above,  in  Chapter  II,  pp.  29  f.,  this  seems  untenable  to  me.  I  have 
not  found  an  example  of  the  compound  passive  infinitive  with  accusative  sub- 
ject in  Old  Saxon. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  this  idiom  was  imported  into  the  Germanic 
languages  from  the  Greek  and  the  Latin. 

II.   THE  INFINITIVE  INFLECTED. 

Although  Grimm,  L  c,  IV,  p.  130,  declares,  "  Sicheres  kennzeichen  der  con- 
struction des  ace.  cum  inf.  ist,  dass  sie  nie  die  priip.  zu  vertriigt,"  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  the  Germanic  languages  we  occasionally  come  upon  an  accusative 
with  a  prepositional  infinitive  that  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  an 
accusative  with  an  uninflected  predicative  infinitive.  Concerning  possible  ex- 
amples of  the  idiom  in  Anglo-Saxon,  I  have  spoken  in  Chapter  VIII.  I  here 
add  a  few  words  concerning  the  construction  in  the  other  <  lermanic  languages. 

One  apparent,  if  not  real,  example  of  the  prepositional  infinitive  with  an 
accusative  subject  occurs  in  Gothic  in  correspondence  with  the  same  construc- 
tion in  Greek:  /  The*.  2.12:  weitwodjandans  du  gaggan  izwis  wairpaba  gups! 

—  fi.ULprvpattftf\'oL    el$  to    irtpnraTtiv    171*19;  ii^lws    rov    6tov.        But    Usually    the   (jIV«'k 

idiom  is  avoided,  u  in  //  Thes.  1.5:  taikn  garaihtaizos  stauos  gups  du 
■u:airf>ans  briggan  izwis  piudangardjos  gups  =•  etc  ivSeiy/ia  rfj^  Sucatas  xpurca*  tow 
Otov,  tit  to  waTctfttuflfjyat  vfia<i  tt}<;   Bao~«Actaf  tow  Otov. 

In  Old  Norse,  apparently,  the  prepositional  infinitive  was  not  used  with 
accusative  subject,  though  in  earlier  Danish  it  was  occasionally  so  used:  see 
Nygaard,  I.  c,  p.  235;  Falk  and  Torp,  I.  c,  p.  201,  where  Danish  examples  are 
given;  Lund,  I.  c,  pp.  381  ff.;  Dclbruck,3 1,  c,  p.  355. 

In  Old  High  German,  in  sentences  like  the  following,  Tatian  196.34:  gibot 
inan  ther  herro  zi  vorkoufanne  inti  sina  quenun  inti  .  .  .  inti  vorgeltan  =  jussit 
eum  dominus  venundari  et  uxorem  ejus  et  .  .  .  et  reddi,1  apparently  we  have  an 
inflected  infinitive  with  an  accusative  subject,  and  the  phrase  is  the  object 


1  From  Streitbei-f ,»  L  e.,  p.  208.  *  From  Denecko.  I.  c.  p.  42. 

•  Ibuiem.  p.  35.  '  From  Apclt.'  /.  c.  p.  5. 

•  Bernhardt,1  I.  c.  p.  114.  seem*  to  oonaider  that  the  infinitive  phrase  hero  It  subjective,  bat  surely  It  is 
objective  •  8e»  Apell,1  I.  c,  p.  292.  '  From  Denecke,  1.  c,  p.  OS. 
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of  gibot,  but  in  reaUty  the  inflected  infinitive  (like  the  uninflected  in  this  sen- 
t'lice)  is  the  object  of  gibot,  not  the  predicate  of  the  accusative  noun  or  pronoun, 
the  accusative  being  objective  in  the  Old  High  German,  though  subjective 
in  the  Latin;  for,  as  we  saw  above,  p.  247,  in  Old  High  German,  as  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  predicative  passive  infinitive  is  normally  turned  by  an  active  objec- 
tive infinitive.  In  Aug.  semi.  33.8:  manot  unsih  za  forstantanne  =  admonet  nos 
inidligere,1  we  may  have  an  inflected  infinitive  used  predicatively,  but  more  prob- 
ably we  have  an  inflected  infinitive  denoting  result.  But  at  least  two  clear  ex- 
amples of  the  inflected  infinitive  with  an  accusative  subject  occur  in  Old  High 
German,  in  a  subjective  phrase:  Tatian  331.2:  inan  gilimphil  zi  arslantanne 
=  oportet  eum  resurgere;  *  and  ib.  206.26:  odira  ist  olbentun  zi  faranne,  thanne 
otagan  zi  gatiganne  ■=  facilius  est  camelum  transire,  quam  divitem  intrare.1  The 
inflection  of  the  predicative  infinitive  here,  as  indeed  in  the  instances  of  the  sub- 
jective infinitive,  is  due  to  the  datival  sense  of  gilimphit  and  of  ist  plus  an  adjec- 
tive, I  believe;  while  in  the  instances  with  the  uninflected  infinitive,  especially 
when  predicative,  this  datival  sense  is  resisted  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Latin  original.  In  Tatian  342.13:  leret  sie  zi  bihaltanne  aliiu  =  docentes  eos 
servare  omnia,4  we  possibly  have  a  predicative  infinitive,  but  the  infinitive  is 
inflected  because  the  chief  verb,  leret,  hovers  between  a  transitive  and  a  con- 
secutive-final sense:  cf.  the  inflected  predicative  infinitive  with  Anglo-Saxon 
Iceran  in  Chapter  VIII,  p.  119. 

In  Old  Saxon  I  have  found  no  example  of  the  inflected  infinitive  with 
accusative  subject  unless  the  following  be  such:  Hel.  2752:  huo  thu  gilirmt 
habis  liudeo  menigi  te  blizzcnna;*  ib.  976:  that  us  so  girisit  .  .  .  allaro  rehto 
gihuilik  ti  gifidlanne;  but  more  probably  the  infinitive  here  is  subjective:  see 
above,  p.  232. 

As  is  evident,  most  of  the  examples  cited  of  a  supposed  predicative  use  of 
the  prepositional  infinitive  in  the  Germanic  languages,  are  doubtful.  In  a  few 
instances,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  inflected  infinitive  is  really  predica- 
tive, and  has  an  accusative  subject.  In  such  cases  the  infinitive  becomes  in- 
flected because  of  its  proximity  to  a  dative-governing  finite  verb,  or  because  it 
follows  a  verb  denoting  tendency,  or,  occasionally,  in  Gothic  because  the  Greek 
original  has  a  prepositional  infinitive. 


IX.    PREDICATIVE  INFINITIVE  WITH  DATIVE  SUBJECT. 

As  stated  above,  Chapter  IX,  p.  136,  I  doubt  whether  we  have  a  genuine 
predicative  infinitive  with  dative  subject  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but,  as  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  dative  and  infinitive  after  impersonal  verbs  in  Gothic  is  given 
by  such  eminent  scholars  as  Grimm,  Miklosich,  Jolly,  Winkler,  and  Streitberg, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the  construction  in  the  Ger- 
manic languages  other  than  Anglo-Saxon. 

For  the  Gothic  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  entire  Professor  Streit- 
berg's  paragraph  on  this  idiom,  in  his  Gotisches  Elementarbuch,  4th  ed.,  §  318: 
"Der  von  Jakob  Grimm  entdeckte,  von  Miklosich  und  Jolly  verteidigte  Dativ 


1  From  Deneclce,  /.  e„  p.  66.  *  Ibidem,  p.  67. 

'  Prom  Denecke,  L  c,  p.  71.  who  adds:  "  Der  Aee.  1st  richer  our  dem  Lat.  bus  Nachl&Migkeit  nachjte»hmt-' 

«  From  Denecke,  I  c.  p.  65.  «  From  Pratje.  I.  c.  p.  73. 
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m.  Inf.  darf  heute  trotz  aller  Einwendungen  als  gesichert  gelton.  Got.  warp  in 
Verbinding  mit  einem  Infinitiv  und  einem  Dativ  dient  zur  Uebertragung  von 
jyivero  mit  dem  Akk.  m.  Inf.  Der  Dativ  hat  naturlich  urspriinglich  zum 
Verbum  finitum  gehort,  es  J9t  jedoch,  wie  schon  Grimm  erkannt  hat,  eine  Ver- 
schiebungdes  Abhangigkeitsverhaltnisses  erfolgt:  der  Dativsteht  fast  ausnahms- 
loa  hinter  dem  Infinitiv,  wie  im  Griech.  das  Subjekt  des  Akk.  m.  Inf.,  ist  also 
wahrscheinlich  zum  Infinitiv  in  engere  Beziehung  gesetzt.  Am  besten  diirfte 
man  wohl  mit  Winkler,  S.  17,  das  Verhaltnis  so  charakterisieren,  dass  der  Dativ 
von  der  Verbindung  warp  m.  Inf.  abhange,  warp  gaftwiltan  Parnma  unlt'tm 
=  cyeV*ro  aTro$aruv  rof  utoj^w,  Luk.  16.22,  demnach  heisse:  'es  kam  zum  Bter- 
ben  ftir  den  Armen.'  Die  Ausdehnung,  die  der  Dat.  m.  Inf.  in  der  got.  Bibel 
erlangt  hat,  ist  sieherlich  dem  Bestreben  zuzuschreiben,  den  Anschluss  ans 
Original  so  eng  als  moglich  zu  gestalten,  ohne  in  direkten  Widerspruch  mit 
den  got.  Sprachgesetzen  zu  geraten.  Vgl.  z.  B.  jah  warp  in  sabbato  anParamma 
frumin  gaggan  imma  pairh  atisk  =  lytytro,  h>  trafipdrw  SevTtpoirpciry  bunroptixcrOm 
avriv  Bia  tCiv  crvoplfxuiv,  Luk.  6.1  j  warp  .  .  .  galeipan  imma  in  sunagogein  =  lyfrm 
t'urt\dtiv  avrw  ««'«  r^v  (rwaynrfyjv,  Luk.  6.6;  swaei  mis  mais  faginon  warp  -  uxrr<  fit 
/iSAAni'  x*pvvah  Kor.  7.7,  u.  a."  This  view  of  Professor  Streitberg  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  Professor  Jolly  and  Professor  Winkler.  In  my  discussion 
of  the  Dative  with  Infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Chapter  IX,  pp.  127  ff.  above, 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  situation  in  Anglo-Saxon,  in  Old  High  German, 
and  in  Latin  considerably  reduces  the  force  of  Professor  Streitberg's  contention 
that  we  have  a  genuine  dative-with-infinitive  construction  in  Gothic;  and 
that,  in  the  Gothic  itself,  the  post-position  of  the  infinitive  and  its  separation 
from  the  finite  verb  —  two  points  stressed  by  Grimm  and  by  Professor  St  n  it- 
berg —  resulted  merely  from  the  Goth's  close  following  of  the  Greek  original. 
Dr.  Apelt,  who  gives  the  above  examples  and  some  others,  holds,  with  Gabe- 
lentz  and  Loebe,  with  A.  Kohler,  and  with  Bernhardt,  that  the  dative  is  the 
object  of  the  principal  verb  and  not  the  subject  of  the  infinitive;'  he  stresses 
the  fact  that  a  personal  accusative  of  the  Greek  is  translated  by  a  dative  in 
the  Gothic,  and  an  impersonal  accusative  by  an  accusative;  and  he,  too,  holds 
that  the  post-position  of  the  dative  in  the  Gothic  is  the  result  merely  of  the 
slavish  following  of  the  Greek  order  of  words.  Professor  Joseph  Wright,  also, 
holds  that  the  infinitive  in  the  above  sentences  is  subjective,  not  predicative, 
as  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Gothic  Language, 
§  435,    he   quotes  Mark   2.23   (jah  warp  Pairhgaggan  imma  pairh  atisk  - 

Kai  fy«'«TO    -rrnpairoptvvTdax  afrrov  .   .   .   hta.  ru>y  (rtroptfuw)  as  illustrating   the  Use   of 

the  infinitive  as  subject.  Finally,  it  should  be  stated  that,  while  Professor 
Jolly  does  defend  the  setting  up  of  a  predicative  infinitive  with  dative  subject 
in  Gothic,  he  distinctly  states  that  such  an  interpretation  is  not  obligatory: 
u  Auch  bei  den  gotischen  Dativen  mit  wairpan  ist  die  Beziehung  des  Dativs 
auf  das  Hauptverbum  wenigstens  nicht  ungereimt,  und  nur  im  Slavischen  liegt, 
abgesehen  von  den  iilinhflll  Beispielen,  eine  grossere  Reihe  von  Constructionen 
vor,  in  denen  nur  die  Beziehung  auf  den  Inf.  zulassig  ist."  ' 

Concerning  a  dative  with  an  infinitive  in  the  Scandinavian  languages,  Lund, 
/.  c,  p.  378,  speaks  as  follows:  "  Hensynsform  fojos  til  en  navnemade,  nar  der 

•  Apelt.1  (.  r  .  p.  380.     See,  too,  GabdcnU  *ud  Lcebe,  I.  c,  p.  249;  Kohler,1  A.,  I.  <-.,  pp.  290-292;  and  Bern- 
hardt,'/. <-..  p.  111. 

'  Jolly,  t.  e„  p.  268. 
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er  en  foregaende  hensynsform  at  henf0re  omsagasordet  til,  men  ogsa,  uden  at 
der  er  nogen  anden  hensynsform  at  henf0re  den  til  eller  som  bevirker  dens 
frenikomst,  i  visse  udtryk  med  tiltaegsord  (er  gott,  illt),  hvor  den  ma  betragtes 
som  udtryk  for  et  faensyn  (efter  30),  men  i  hvilket  tilfselde  ogsa  naevneform 
bruges.  Jfr.  30,  anmk.  4.  Saledes  siges  bade  hann  bauS  peim  at  fara  fymtum 
og  bauS  pa  at  farafyrsla;  Hit  er  ilium  at  vera  og  Hit  er  illr  at  vera,  s.  ovenfor  1," 
etc.,  etc.  But  the  infinitive  with  er  gott  seems  to  me  subjective,  and  that  with 
bau<5  peim  objective.  Moreover,  I  do  not  understand  Lund  to  claim  that  the 
infinitive  is  really  predicative  in  either  of  these  two  categories. 

Although,  as  already  stated,  Grimm  declares,  I.  c,  IV,  p.  131,  that  in  no  Ger- 
manic dialect  other  than  Gothic  have  we  any  trace  of  the  dative-with-infinitive 
construction,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  consider  that  we  have  this  construction 
in  the  above  examples  from  the  Gothic,  we  must  allow  that  we  have  it  in  the 
following  passages  from  Old  High  German:  —  uninfected:  B.  R.  41.5:  discoom 
kerisit  hoorreen  =  discipulos  wnvenit  obedire; l  Tatian  195.14:  goumon  inti  gifchan 
thir  gilimphit  =*  aepidari  et  gaudere  te  oportet;2  —  inflected:  Horn,  de  voc.  29.14: 
iu  garisit  gotes  wort  za  quedanne  =  vobis  oporlebat  loqui  verbum  dei;*  Tatian 
100.30:  gilimphit  mir  zi  gotspellonne  =  oportet  me  evangelizare?  Whether  Dr. 
Deturke,  from  whom  I  have  quoted  these  examples,  considers  the  infinitive 
therein  as  predicative  or  not,  I  do  not  feel  sure,  but  he  puts  the  uninflected 
infinitive  under  the  heading  '*  Dat.  c.  Inf."  Gilimphit  is  likewise  followed,  as 
we  saw  above,  p.  245,  by  the  accusative  and  infinitive;  and  Denecke,  pp. 
42,  43,  seems  to  think  that  a  significant  factor  is  the  person  of  the  pronoun,  the 
dative  occurring  usually  with  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons, 
and  the  accusative  with  pronouns  of  the  third  person  and  with  nouns  in  Old 
High  German,  he  declares.  But  surely  this  fact  is  accidental,  not  determining; 
the  interchange  between  dative  and  accusative  with  these  infinitives  most  prob- 
ably depends,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  on  the  datival  sense  of  the  accompanying 
finite  verb,  which  datival  sense  occasionally  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  accusative  of  the  Latin  original.  This  explanation  tallies  with  that  given 
by  Mikloeieh  of  the  dative-with-infinitive  in  the  Slavic  languages,  and  ex- 
tends still  further  the  application  of  Jolly's  happy  comment  thereon:  "  Al 
Ursache  dieser  eigenthiimlichen  Constructionen  gibt  Miklosich,  dem  wir  die 
nahere  Kenntniss  derselben  verdanken,  die  grossere  Verbreitung  verbal-  und 
besonders  mit  dem  Dativ  construirter  Verbalsubstantive  in  den  slavischen 
Sprachenan;4  auch  fur  die  Sprachstufe  des  Zend  und  vedischen  Sanskrit  liess 
iteh  ddeeelbe  sprachJiche  ESnnheiiMing  obeo  B.  93  naehweise-n,  und  '!ii-  bbwIbh 
richtige  Erklarung  M.'s  ist  demnach  auch  fur  ein  Sprachgebiet  fur  das  sie  ur- 
sprQnglieh  nicht  gemacht  war,  doch  nicht  weniger  zutreffend."  6  Once  more: 
it  is  important  to  note  that  in  these  Old  High  German  examples  the  dative 
sometimes  precedes  and  sometimes  follows  the  infinitive,  usually  according  to 
the  position  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  Latin  original.  Finally,  whether 
Dr.  Denecke  or  any  one  else  considers  the  inflected  infinitive  in  these  Old  High 
German  examples  to  be  the  predicate  of  a  dative  subject  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
But  Denecke  does  note  the  interchange  between  uninflected  and  inflected  in- 
finitives after  gilimphit:  calls  attention  to  two  facts:  (1)  "  dass  zi  stets  ge- 


>  From  Denecke,  L  «.,  p.  St.         <  Itiuttm,  p.  42.  '  Ibidem,  p.  06.  •  "  Beisplele  ebenda  S.  494." 

*  Jolly,  I.  c.  p.  360.  —  My  inability  to  read  Slavic  make]  it  improper  for  me  to  cipreu  an  opinion  ai  to 
whether  or  not  the  infinitive  in  this  looution  is  really  predicative. 
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braucht  wird,  wenn  zu  gilimphit  kern  Object  tritt  und  alleinstehender  oder  mit 
Object  verbundener  Inf.  davon  abhangt"  (with  two  exceptions,  duly  noted),  and 
(2)  "dass,  wenn  ein  Dat.  zu  gilimphit  (s.  auch  garisit)  tritt,  meist  Inf.  mit  :/, 
wenn  Ace.  meist  der  reine  Inf.  folgt "  (likewise  with  exceptions,  duly  indicated) ; 
and  concludes:  "  Man  sieht  hieraus,  dass  sich  vollstandig  sichere  Grenzen  fiir den 
Gebrauch  des  reinen  und  des  mit  zi  verbundenen  Inf.  nicht  ziehen  lassen.  Augen- 
scheinlich  war  aber  der  Gebrauch  des  letzeren  im  siegreichen  Vordringen 
begriflfen."  *  But  the  matter  is  not  so  hopeless  as  Denecke  would  have  it  seem: 
the  inflected  infinitive  is  due  to  the  strong  datival  sense  of  the  chief  verb,  but 
occasionally  this  strong  force  yielded  to  that  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive 
in  the  Latin  original.  It  remains  only  to  add  that  I  have  not  quoted  all  of 
the  examples  of  a  dative  with  an  infinitive  that  occur  in  Denecke;  that,  as  im- 
plied above,  to  me  the  infinitive  in  these  Old  High  German  examples  is  subjec- 
tive, not  predicative;  and  that  the  dative  is  governed  by  the  principal  verb. 

We  have,  too,  in  Old  High  German  a  dative  with  infinitive  after  certain  per- 
sonal verbs,  as  in  the  following:  Aug.  serm.  35.20:  gabiitt  mir  za  dir  qxtcman 
=  jube  me  venire  ad  te;* — Tatian  198.30:  vorliez  in  forlazzan  iwara  quenun 
m  />■  rmisit  vobis  dimittere  uxores  vestrasJ*  But,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  I  take  the 
infinitive  to  be  objective,  not  predicative.  Gabiotan  is  once  followed  by  the 
accusative  with  infinitive:  the  native  construction  of  dative  with  infinitive 
then  yields  to  the  influence  of  the  Latin  accusative  and  infinitive. 

Of  the  dative  with  infinitive  in  Middle  High  German,  Dr.  Otto  Apelt,1 
I,  c,  p.  289,  after  denying  that  we  have  a  predicative  infinitive  with  dative 
subject  in  Gothic,  speaks  as  follows:  "  Die  beste  Analogie  hierzu  bietet  sich 
in  rnhd.  geschehen  mit  Infinitiv  und  Dativ,  und  Grimm  selhst  macht  IV,  11)9, 
auf  die  nahe  Verwandtschaft  dieser  Fiigungen  mit  den  eben  besprochenen 
aufmerksam.  Allerdings  erscheint  im  Mittelhochdeutschen  in  Wendungen 
wie  nach  der  ze  ritcn  im  geschach,  ir  ze  stcrbm  niht  geschach,  daz  ime  ze  lidenne. 
geschiht,  sit  uns  ze  sitzen  geschnh,  der  Infinitiv  meist  in  Bcgleitung  von  ze,  doch 
findet  sich  auch  der  blossc  Infinitiv  Nib.  1145,  4,  so  ist  in  alreste  von  schutden 
sorgen  geschehen.  Wenn  aber  Grimm  in  der  Stellung  der  Worte  im  Gothisehen 
eine  Nothigung  finden  will,  die  Zugehorigkeit  des  Dativs  zu  warp  zu  verwerfen, 
so  ist  dem  entgegenzuhalten,  dass  der  Gothe  sich  hier,  wie  sonst,  in  der  Wort- 
atellung  moglichst  eng  an  sein  Original  anschloss." 

I  find  no  example  of  the  dative  with  infinitive  after  impersonals  in  Old 
Saxon  unless  the  following  be  one:  Hel.  976:  that  us  so  girt  sit  .  .  .  allaro  rehto 
gihuilik  ti  gifullanne;*  but,  as  stated  above,  p.  232,  I  consider  the  infinitive 
here  subjective.  Nor  do  I  find  an  example  after  personal  verbs  unless  these  be 
such:  Hel.  5152:  endi  im  that  silubar  bod  gerno  te  agebanne;*  ib.  1023;  loboda 
them  Uttdeon  lera  Criste.s  herren  sines  endi  hebanriki  te  giuuinnanne;6  ib.  1838: 
hie  im  thuo  bethiu  bifalah  gi  te  seggeanne.9 

In  the  Germanic  languages  as  a  whole,  therefore,  we  have  an  apparent,  not 
a  genuine,  dative  with  infinitive  after  (1)  certain  impersonals  and  (2)  certain 
personal  verbs.    The  idiom  interchanges  with  the  genuine  accusative  with 


»  Dene-eke.  I.  c.  pp.  6T-«8. 

'  From  Denecke.  I.  e..  p.  20.     On  p.  41  Denecke  Hates  that,  with  only  one  exception,  in  Tatian,  Qobintan 
is  followed  by  the  dative  and  infinitive  instead  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive. 

•  Ibidem,  p.  35. 

*  From  Cralje.  1.  c,  p.  73.  •  From  Steig.  /.  c,  p.  494.  •  From  Pratje,  t.  c,  p.  7  I 
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infinitive.  But,  after  impersonate,  the  native  idiom  is  the  dative  with  the  infini- 
tive, the  dative  being  demanded  by  the  strong  datival  sense  of  these  imperson- 
ate; when  these  impersonate  are  followed  by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive, 
it  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  original  Greek  or  Latin.  After  the  personal 
verbs  the  dative  with  infinitive  is  likewise  native,  as  with  many  of  them  is  also 
the  accusative  with  infinitive.  The  interchange  between  dative  and  accusative 
rests  partly  on  the  double  regimen  of  the  verbs,  partly  on  the  influence  of  the 
originals.  Many  scholars  restrict  the  phrase  "  dative  with  infinitive,"  however, 
to  the  idiom  after  impersonate. 

AfU-r  both  impersonate  and  personate,  at  times  the  inflected  infinitive  is 
substituted  for  the  uninfiected  infinitive  by  the  strong  datival  force  of  the 
principal  verb. 

X.    THE  FINAL  INFINITIVE. 

ft.   With  Verbs  of  Motion. 

The  infinitive  of  purpose  is  commonly  found  after  verbs  of  motion  in  the 
Germanic  languages. 

The  Gothic  simple  infinitive  usually  corresponds  to  a  Greek  simple  infini- 
tive, but  also  to  other  idioms:  L.  14.19:  gagga  kausjan  pans-  irryxvo^u  Sogg 
fwwiW;  Mat.  5.24:  jab.  gagg  faurpis  gasibjon  bropr  peinamma  =  «u  wayt, 
xparro*'  ^ia\hiyr)di.1  Gaggan  and  quiman  are  followed  only  by  the  simple  infini- 
tive in  Gothic.  But  a  number  of  the  verbs  of  motion  are  followed  by  both  the 
simple  infinitive  and  the  prepositional  infinitive,  the  latter  usually  in  transla- 
tion of  a  Greek  preposition  ■+-  an  infinitive,  as  in  /.  Thes.  3.5:  insandida  du 
ufkunnan  galaubein  izwara  =»  mptf/a  «k  to  yvSivat  rrjv  ttlotw  IpS? ; 2  or  of  a  Greek 
articular  infinitive  in  the  genitive,  as  in  Mk.  4.3:  unarm  sa  saiands  du  saian 
fraiwa  seinamma  —  l£*jkBtv  6  crmipwv  Twajtdpau* 

We  find  both  infinitives  after  verbs  of  motion  in  the  Scandinavian  languages. 
Professors  Falk  and  Turp,  I.  c,  pp.  206-207,  give  examples  of  each  and  attempt 
to  differentiate  the  two:  "Infinitiv  f0ies  paa  friere  vis  til  verber  i  folgende 
tre  tilfselde:  .  .  .  b.  Ved  bevsegelsesverber  til  lietegnetee  af  en  bensigt:  gengu 
menn  at  heyra  tidir;  settast  at  hvilast;  leggjast  niSr  at  sofna  (=»  til  svefns).  Ofte 
uden  at:  gekk  bera;  korna  rama  hana  riki;  OS  inn  ferr  viS  vlf  vega.  Saaledes 
navnlig  hvor  infinitiven  staar  foran  verbet:  ganga  at  sofa  — peir  munu  pa  sofa 
ganga;  gekk  at  eiga  konu  —  konu  skal  ek  eiga  ganga.  Denne  dobbelthed  er  ur- 
germansk:  gotisk  qemun  saihioan — -angelsaksi.sk  hie  comon  $a:t  lond  to  scea- 
urienne  (gerundium)."  With  the  foregoing  compare  the  following  statement 
by  Lund,  I.  C,  p.  367:  "  Navnemaden  med  at  (sjseldnere  og  digterisk  uden  at) 
fojes  til  udsagnsord  for  at  betegne  hensigten  af  handlingen;  ligeledes  til  tale- 
mader  af  lignende  betydning.  Det  er  fornemmelig  bevsegelses-begreber,  som 
(htte gajlder ora,  dog bruges ogsa andre pa samme made, ligesora udtryksmaden 
gwenser  til  de  ovenfor  omtalte  (136,  anra.  2)  udsagnsord  eiga,  hafa,  vera  med 
navnemade."  The  fact  stated  by  Lund,  that  the  simple  infinitive  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  poetry,  leads  me  to  believe  that,  in  Old  Norse  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
occurrence  of  the  simple  infinitive  does  not  depend  upon  the  p  re-position  of 

1  From  Kohler.'  A.,  (.  c,  p.  443.  who  give*  numerous  examples.     See,  too,  Btreitberg,*  I.  c.  p.  213. 
>  From  Kdhler.)  A.,  I.  e.,  p.  456.     See,  too,  Qabeleati  sod  Loebe.  I.  «.,  p.  251. 
•  From  Kohler.'  A.,  J.  c,  p.  455. 
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the  infinitive,  but  upon  the  fact  that  the  infinitive  is  being  used  in  poetry, 
which  habitually  keeps  the  original  idiom,  the  infinitive  without  a  preposition. 

In  Old  High  German,  the  uninfected  infinitive  is  far  more  common  than  is 
the  inflected  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion  (chiefly  queman,  gangan,  faran)  in 
Tatian l  and  still  more  common  in  Otf rid ;  *  while  the  inflected  infinitive  is 
found  only  a  few  times  in  Otfrid  (after  queman,  gatigan,  slihan,  stantan).  Un- 
fortunately Rannow  does  not  treat  the  final  use  of  the  infinitive  in  his  Der 
Satzbau  des  Akd.  Jsidor;  nor  does  Wunderlich  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  Syntax  des 
Notker'schen  Boeihius;  nor  Manthey,  in  his  Syntaktische  Beobachlungen  an 
Nolkers  Uebersetzung  des  Martianus  CapeUa.  We  have,  therefore,  for  our  pur- 
poses a  far  from  adequate  survey  of  the  final  infinitive  in  Old  High  German. 
However,  the  examples  of  Tatian's  use,  as  given  by  Denecke,  are  illuminating. 
We  learn  that,  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  the  final  infinitive,  both  unin- 
flected  and  inflected,  often  translates  (a)  a  Latin  infinitive  of  purpose,  though 
the  uninflected  occasionally  translates  (b)  a  Latin  participle  or  (c)  finite  verb; 
and  the  inflected  infinitive,  often  (d)  ad+  a  gerund  or  gerundive:  —  (a)  Ta- 
tian 278.28:  Tho  sio  fuorun  coufen  ■=«  Dum  autem  irent  emere;*  Denkm.  lvi.  48: 
quemendi  ci  ardeilenne  -  venturus  jitdicare;*  —  (6)  Tatian  200.25:  quam  suochen 
—  venit  quaerens* —  (c)  Ev.  Mat.  18.15:  daz  er  in  sceffilin  gene  sizzen—  ut  in 
naviculam  adscendena  sederet;* —  (d)  Tatian  74.10:  foraferis  zi  garwenne  .  .  , 
zi  gebanne  wistuom  =  praeibis  parare  .  .  .  ad  dandam  scientiam.7  Occasionally, 
it  should  be  added,  Tatian  turns  the  Latin  final  infinitive  by  a  dependent  clause, 
as  in  120.39:  ni  qiiam  zi  thiu  thaz  ih  sibba  santi,  ouh  suuert  -  non  veni  pacem 
mittere  Bed  gladium.8 

Slight  as  our  statistics  are,  they  seem  to  make  clear  that  in  Old  High  Ger- 
man the  uninflected  infinitive  of  purpose  after  verbs  of  motion  is  a  native  idiom; 
and  that  the  inflected  infinitive  was  at  times  suggested  by  the  Latin  original 
(the  constructions  with  gerund  or  gerundive),  habitually  in  the  closer  transla- 
tions like  the  Benedictine  Rule.  The  case,  therefore,  is  not  so  bad  for  Old  High 
German  in  general  as  it  seemed  to  Denecke  for  the  verb  queman,  concerning 
which,  after  giving  an  example  of  the  inflected  infinitive  following  it,  he  adds, 
p.  63:  "  Noch  hiiufiger  ist  es  mit  reinem  Inf.  (s.  I,  4),  ohne  dass  sich  ein  Grund 
fur  die  jeweilige  Wahl  des  einen  oder  dea  andern  Ausdrucks  Baden  licssi;,  wi'ih- 
rend  es  im  Got.  (Kohler,  S.  4.54)  nur  mit  reinen  Inf.  vorkommt,  Otfr.  mit  zi 
(Erd.,  S.  212)  und  mit  einfachem  Inf.  fJB.  204)." 

Quite  common,  too,  is  the  final  infinitive,  both  uninflected  and  inflected, 
after  verbs  of  motion  in  Old  Saxon.  Pratje,  I.  c,  pp.  69-70,  73,  gives  numerous 
examples,  of  which  I  cite  only  a  few:  Hel.  3492:  thia  .  .  .  uuirkean  quamun; 
to.  4526:  geng  im  thuo  eft  gisittian  (though  Pratje  considers  the  infinitive '  phrase- 
ological') ;  ib.  807:  giuuihm  im  .  .  .  iro  suno  siiokean;  ib.  523:  nu  ist  thie  helago 
Crist  cuman  to  alosnnnea  thia  liude;  ib.  4541:  that  ik  iu  sanda  tharod  te  giger- 
iuuianne  mina  goma. 

From  the  foregoing  survey,  incomplete  as  it  is,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
uninflected  infinitive  of  purpose  after  verbs  of  motion  is  an  idiom  native  to  the 
Germanic  languages  as  a  whole;  and  that  the  inflected  infinitive  in  Gothic  was 


>  For  T»ti&n  see  Denecke,  /.  c,  pp.  16-17  and  62-63. 

»  For  Otfrid  see  Erdinnnn.1  O..  I.  c.  pp.  204.  212. 

•  From  Denecke,  J.  c,  p.  16. 

»  Ibidrm.  p.  16. 

'  From  Denecke,  /.  c,  p.  03.     See,  loo,  pp.  57,  59. 


'  Ibidem,  p.  ('._'. 
•  Ibid<m.  p  17. 
■  Ibidtm.p.  16. 
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first  suggested  by  the  Greek  infinitive  after  a  preposition  or  by  the  Greek 
articular  infinitive  in  the  genitive;  in  Old  High  German,  by  the  Latin  gerund 
and  gerundive  constructions. 

2.   With  Verbs  of  Rest. 

In  Gothic  we  have,  once,  the  prepositional  infinitive  of  purpose  after  zHan, 
in  Mk.  10.46:  sat  faur  wig  du  aihtron  =  JKaOrp-o  -n-apa  t^v  oSof  wpoa-airwi' ; l  while 
in  L.  18.35  both  languages  have  a  participle. 

Concerning  the  idiom  in  Old  Norse  we  read  in  Falk  and  Torp,  /.  ft,  p.  207: 
"  Sporadisk  findes  i  oldnorsk  en  hensigtens  infinitiv  ved  hvileverber:  HeimdaUr 
kitr  par  at  gveta  briiarinnar;  sral.  gotisk  sat  faur  wig  du  aihtron,  tysk:  was  steht 
ihr  horchen  (saa  stadig  i  hollandsk).  Almindelig  bruges  dog  her  sideordning: 
citt  kvcld  er  peir  satu  ok  drukku,"  etc. 

Clear  cases  of  the  final  infinitive  after  verbs  of  rest  are  not  numerous  in  Old 
High  German.  However,  one  example  after  sin  was  given  above,  p.  240 ;  and  1  he- 
following  is  possibly  an  example :  Tatian  228.4 :  Inti  thanne  ir  stantet  zi  betonne  — 
Et  cum  stabitis  ad  orandum.1  But  Tatian  95.9  (inti  arshwnt  uf  zi  lesanne  ■  sur- 
rexit  kgere  2)  and  Otfrid  V,  20.2(3  (irstanient,  iro  werk  zi  irgebanne  •)  belong  under 
Verba  of  motion.  The  infinitive  after  verbs  of  rest  in  Old  High  German  and  in 
Middle  High  German  is  usually  predicative,  not  final:  see  pp.  238  f.  above. 

I  have  not  found  a  clear  example  of  the  final  infinitive  after  verbs  of  rest  in 
Old  Saxon  except  once  after  uuesan,  concerning  which  see  above,  p.  240. 

3.   With  Verbs  of  Offering  and  of  Giving. 

Although  Dr.  A.  Kohler,3  I.  ft,  pp.  435-436,  considers  the  simple  infinitive 
for  eat  and  drink  after  give  as  objective  in  Gothic,  but  the  infinitive  with  du 
as  final,  I  consider  both  the  infinitives  as  final.  A  few  examples  will  suffice: 
Mat.  25.42 :  unte  gredags  was  jan-ni  gebup  mis  matjan  =  ivtlvaa-a.  yhp,  *ai  oiV  486; 
«ari  ftot  fayuv ;  Mk.  15.23:  jah  gebun  iinrna  drigkan  wein  mip  Smyrna  =  *a.l  ^S»- 
Bow  avru  witty  io-p.vpvio-p.cvov  olyav ; — L.  9.16:  insaihvands  du  himina  gapiupida 
ins  jah  gabrak  jah  gaf  siponjam  du  fauralagjan  J>izai  manage  in  =  ko!  t'iV.v»t»  rots 
pa.&rrr(u<;  avrov  irapa&uvat  tuj  ox^u  ;  J.  6.31:  hlaif  us  himina  gaf  im  du  niatjan 
—  aprov  ck  tow  ovpavov  (Smcev  uitoZs  ^ayuv'  —  J.  6.52:  hvaiwa  mag  unsis  leik  giban 

du    niatjanf  =  6.53:   ml>s  6iVaT«  ovtos  r/piv  TVV  co-p**  iavrov  oovvcu  ipaydv  ?      Col. 

1.25:   bi   ragina  gu]»s,  patei  giban  ist  mis  in  izwis  du  usfidljan  waurd  gu]» 

=  kuto,  n)v  OiKovopuxv  tov  0€ov  Tip"  &i>$tuTa.i>  jxm  as  ijuas  Tr\rjp£xrai  tov  Koyov  tov  6tovr 

As  is  apparent,  in  the  preceding  examples,  the  Gothic  simple  infinitive  and  the 
prepositional  infinitive  both  correspond  to  a  Greek  final  infinitive.  But  com- 
pare /  Cor.  11.22:  ibai  auk  gardins  ni  habaip  du  matjan  jah  drigkan?  =  pit  yap 
otVtaf  owe  (\tTC  <IS  T0  toBUur  xal  irtvuv,  which  seems  to  me  to  belong  here,  though 
Dr.  A.  Kohler,*  /.  ft,  p.  460,  thinks  not.  Compare,  too,  II  Thes.  3.9:  ak  ei  uns 
silbans  du  frisahtai  gebeiina  du  galeikon  unsis  ■  dAA*  "va  iavroin  rvirov  Bupct-  iplv 
m to  ititiu(T#ai  I'lpas  (A.  Kohler,2/.  ft,  p.  462). 

Fur  the  Old  Norse  compare  the  following  example,  given  by  Falk  and  Torp, 


»  From  Kohler.'  A..  J.  e..  p.  457. 
«  From  Erdmann,'  O.,  I.  c,  p.  212. 


*  From  Denccke,  /.  c,  p.  63. 
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/.  c .,  p.  208:  gaf  hrpfnum  blo3  at  drekka.  I  find  no  example  of  the  infinitive  with- 
out at  after  verba  of  giving  in  Falk  and  Torp;  in  Lund,  L  c,  p.  368;  or  in  Nygaan  1 . 
I.  c,  p.  228. 

In  Old  High  German,  we  have  after  geban  both  uninfected  and  inflect ed 
infinitives  of  purpose,  in  Tatian,1  with  whom,  however,  the  uninflected  infini- 
tive is  much  the  more  common.  In  Isidor,1  in  Otfrid,"  in  the  Murbacher  Hymns,* 
and  in  the  Benedi-ctine  Rule  s  we  have  only  the  inflected  infinitive,  in  the  last  two 
invariably  translating  a  Latin  gerund  or  gerundive.  In  Tatian  the  infinitive 
corresponds  usually  to  a  Latin  infinitive,  but  occasionally  to  a  Latin  noun  or 
to  ai+a  gerund,  especially  when  the  infinitive  is  inflected.  Examples  are: 
uninflected:  Tatian  321.25:  gabun  imo  gimorrotan  uuin  trincan  =  dederunt  ei 
vinum  murratum  bibere;  ib.  283.22:  uuanne  .  .  .  uuir  .  .  .  §atummu  thir 
triukant  =  quando  .  .  -  dedimus  tibi  potumf;* —  inflected:  Tatian  165.37:  sin 
fleisc  geban  zi  c:zaru>e=  en  mem  suam  dare  ad  manducandum;  ib.  121.31:  zi 
trincanne  gibit  kelih  =  potum  dederit  calieem;  ib.  169.4:  thiu  gigebanu  sint  in  zi 
haUanne  =  quae  tradita  sunt  illis  seirarc* 

SeUan  is  found  only  with  the  inflected  infinitive  according  to  Denecke,  p.  62: 
Ev.  Matth.  11.11 :  seknt  inan  deotom  za  bimieronne  enti  za  bifillanne  enti  arhu- 
hanne  =  tradent  eum  gentibtis  ad  iltudendum  et  fiagellandum  et  crucifigendum; 
ib.  19.17:  xvirdil  gaselit  in  cruci  za  slahanne  =  tradctur  vi  crucifigatur.* 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  uninflected  infinitives,  trinkan  and 
ezzan,  after  geban  are  largely  due  to  the  Latin  original;  and  that  the  inflected 
infinitive  after  verba  of  giving  is  often  due  to  a  Latin  gerundial  construction. 

In  Old  Saxon,  geban  is  followed  by  both  the  uninflected  infinitive  and  the 
inflected,  but  drincan  and  etan  are  found  uninflected  only:  HeL  1965:  thoh  hie 
.  .  .  manno  huilicon  uuillandi  forgebe  uuatares  drincan;  ib.  4640:  gibu  ik  iu 
bier  bethiu  samad  etan  end!  drinmn;7 — ib.  4763:  that  ik  minan  gebe  lioban 
lichamon  for  liudio  barn  te  uuegianne  te  uuundron;  ib.  5225:  so  man  mi  gabi 
Judeo  liudtun  te  uuegeanne.* 

Despite  the  evident  incompleteness  of  our  data,  the  facts  detailed  above 
tend  to  show  that  the  uninflected  infinitives,  drink  and  eat,  after  give  are  due 
largely  to  Greek  and  Latin  influence  in  the  Germanic  languages  as  a  whole; 
and  that  the  inflected  infinitive  after  verbs  of  giving  is  largely  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Latin  gerund  and  gerundive  construction  in  Old  High  German  as 
in  Anglo-Saxon. 

4.   With  Other  Verbs. 

Dr.  A.  Kohler,*  I.  c,  pp.  458  ff.,  gives  a  large  number  of  other  verbs  that  in 
Gothic  are  followed  by  a  final  infinitive,  simple  or  prepositional.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  the  Gothic  simple  infinitive  corresponda  to  the  same  in  Greek; 
while  the  Gothic  prepositional  infinitive  usually  corresponds  to  a  Greek  prepo- 
sitional infinitive  or  to  the  articular  infinitive  in  the  genitive,  though  it  OOCS 
ally  corresponds  to  an  articular  infinitive  without  a  preposition,  as  in  Philip. 
4.10;  or  to  a  preposition  plus  a  noun,  as  in  /  Tim.  4.3;  or  to  a  dependent  clause 
introduced  by  iwi,  as  in  J.  17.4. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the  final  prepositional  infinitive 
in  Gothic,  after  whatever  group  of  verbs,  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  the 


1  Be*  Deneclce.  1.  c.  p.  IS. 

1  From  Denwkr.  J.  e..  pp.  16-16. 

'  From  Pnrtje,  I.  c,  p.  70. 


•  Ibidem,  p.  10. 

•  Ibidtm,  p.  82. 

•  From  Swig,  I.  r..  p.  494. 


•  Erdmann.i  O..  I.  c.  p.  213. 

•  From  Denecke,  I.  r.  p.  62. 
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Greek  we  have  one  of  the  analytic  equivalents  above  mentioned  instead  of  a 
simple  infinitive. 

The  lists  of  final  infinitives  given  by  Lund,  I.  c.t  pp.  367-368,  by  Nygaard, 
I.  c,  p.  228,  and  by  Falk  and  Torp,  I.  c,  p.  208,  contain  so  few  except  after  verbs 
of  motion,  of  rest,  and  of  giving,  as  to  make  it  impassible  for  me  to  form  there- 
from any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  final  use  of  the  infinitive  in  the  Scandinavian 
languages  after  verbs  other  than  those  already  treated. 

As  to  Old  High  German,  Denecke,  I.  c,  p.  23,  merely  gives  two  or  three 
examples  of  an  uninflected  infinitive  of  purpose  with  verbs  other  than  those 
signifying  motion  or  giving,,  and  suggests  that  the  uninflected  infinitive  is  due 
to  a  slavish  following  of  the  Latin  original;  as  in  B.  R,  87.4:  kechriffe  puah 
lesan  »  arripuerit  codicem  legere;  while  Erdmann,1 1.  c,  p.  212,  cites  a  few  verbs 
{ziahan,  duan,  geron,  ratan,  birinan,  dragan,  irougen)  that  in  Otfrid  are  followed 
by  the  inflected  infinitive  of  purpose.  Of  these  I  cite  only  one,  that  after  duan, 
for  the  light  it  throws  on  a  somewhat  similar  expression  in  Anglo-Saxon:  Otfrid, 
I,  17.48:  duet  iz  mir  zi  wizzanne.  For  the  corresponding  Anglo-Saxon  expres- 
sions, see  Chapter  VIII,  p.  118. 

In  Old  Saxon  I  find  no  clear  case  of  a  final  infinitive  with  verbs  other  than 
wemn  and  verbs  of  motion  and  of  giving. 

To  sum  up  the  final  infinitive  in  the  Germanic  languages,  we  may  say  that, 
despite  the  confessed  meagerness  of  our  statistics,  the  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
n -wills  a  situation  surprisingly  similar  to  that  in  Anglo-Saxon.  As  in  the 
latter,  so  in  the  former  it  seems  probable  that  (1)  after  verbs  of  motion  the 
uninflected  infinitive  was  a  native  idiom,  but  that  the  inflected  infinitive  was 
first  suggested  in  Gothic  by  the  Greek  prepositional  infinitive  or  by  the  Greek 
articular  infinitive  in  the  genitive,  and  was  first  suggested  in  Old  High 
German  by  the  Latin  gerund  and  gerundive  constructions;  (2)  after  verbs  of 
giving,  the  uninflected  infinitives,  drink  and  eat,  are  largely  due  to  Greek 
and  Latin  influence,  but  that  the  inflected  infinitive  after  verbs  of  giving  is 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Latin  gerund  and  gerundive  constructions, 
especially  in  High  German.  Concerning  other  groups  of  verbs  than  these  two 
our  statistics  are  too  meager  to  warrant  the  drawing  of  conclusions. 

XI.    THE  INFINITIVE  WITH  ADJECTIVES. 

The  infinitive  with  adjectives  is  common  in  the  other  Germanic  languages. 

Professor  Wilmaans,  L  c,  p.  167,  has  an  interesting  comment  on  the  voice 
of  the  infinitive  with  adjectives  in  High  German,  and  holds  that  in  the  main 
the  prepositional  infinitive  is  active  in  sense,  but  that  occasionally  it  is  passive. 

In  Gothic,  only  a  few  adjectives  are  followed  by  the  infinitive.  Usually  we 
have  (a)  the  simple  infinitive,  corresponding  generally  to  the  same  in  Greek,  at 
tinier  to  an  articular  infinitive  or  to  a  finite  verb;  occasionally  we  have  (6)  the 
prepositional  infinitive,  corresponding  to  the  articular  infinitive  in  Greek:  (a)  L. 
14.31:  siaiu  mahteigs  mif>  taihun  pusundjom  gamoljan  J>amma  •=  *l  Swaro?  icmv 
b>  Mug  xtAuMnv  yiraiTrjirai ; '  Rom.  8.39:  nih  hauhipa  nih  diupipa  nih  gaskafts 
anpara  mahteigs  ist  uns  afskaidan  af  friapwai  gups  =  ovn  .  .  .  Stryg-cnu  ^os 
XiiVxtrai;1  /  Cor.  16.4:  jah  pan  jabai  ist  mis  wairp  galeipan  =  iav  S'  -p  afrov  tov 

'  From  Kohler,*  A..  I  c,  p.  425. 
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flfii  Tropcvi(r0<u; l  —  (6)  Philip.  1.24:  a»an  du  xuisan  in  leika,  paurftizo  in 
izwara  —  to  8i  bripivtw  lv  tropni  avayK<uoT<pov  &.'  Ifta*  2  (or  subjective?). 

As  the  Gothic  infinitive  (simple)  after  adjectives  has  several  different  cor- 
respondents in  Greek,  the  construction  is  probably  native. 

In  Old  Norse,  on  the  other  hand,  the  infinitive,  usually  with  at,  is  frequently 
used  with  adjectives.  Concerning  this  idiom  we  read  in  Faik  and  Torp,  I.  c, 
p.  204:  "  Til  adjektiver  f0ies  infinitiv  paa  en  tredobbelt  maade:  a.  Som  til  et 
ved  substantiv  dannet  udsagn  kan  i  oldnorsk  infinitiv  ogsaa  f0ies  til  et  adjek- 
tivi.sk,  ikke  til  adjektivet  alene.  Saadanne  adjektiver  er  de  som  betegner 
vane,  beredthed,  skikkethed,  begjserlighed,  berettigelse,  osv. :  vapn  er  hann  var 
vanr  at  kafa;  vera  buinn  at  ri&a;  vera  lysir  at  Ufa;  afuss  em  ek  at  latapetta  band  a 
mik  leggja.  Kun  i  det  poetiske  sprog  kan  undertiden  at  mangle.  .  .  .  b.  Medens 
ved  den  foregaaende  gruppe  infinitiven  er  styret  af  hele  dct  verbalt  f0ltc  udtryk, 
kan  ved  andre  adjektiver  infinitiv  staa  paa  en  friere  maade,  som  betegnelse  for 
den  handling  med  hensyn  til  hvilken  egenskaben  fremtrseder.  Denne  infinitiv 
nedstammer  direkte  fra  det  gamle  gerundium,  hvorfor  at  her  aldrig  (udenfor 
poesien)  kan  mangle:  drjugr  at  ljuga  (droi  til  at  lyve);  firSir  illir  yfir  at  fara; 
kneSiligr  at  sja  (frygtelig  at  skue).  Saaledes  fremdeles:  den  er  let  at  lokke,  som 
efter  vil  hoppe;  han  er  ikke  god  at  komme  til  rette  med.  c.  Hvor  adjektivet  har 
adverbiet '  saa '  foran  sig,  betegnes  ved  infinitiven  en  folge :  v»r  saa  snil  at  sige  mig. 
Ved  imperativ  bruges  ogsaa  sideordning:  vaer  saa  snil  og  sig  mig,  ligesom  i  svensk 
dagligtale  samt  tysk  (seien  Sie  so  gut  und  tun  Sie  das)  og  engelsk  (be  so  kind  and 
tell  me),  Hvor  'saa'  mangier,  gaar  betydningen  over  i  kausal:  er  du  gal  at 
bare  dig  saadan  ad."    See,  too,  Lund,  1.  c,  pp.  371  fl\;  Nygaard,  l.  c,  p.  225. 

In  Old  High  German,  the  uninfleeted  infinitive  (a)  is  much  less  frequent  than 
the  inflected  (b).  The  uninfleeted  infinitive  habitually  answers  to  a  Latin  in- 
finitive; the  inflected  often  does,  but  it  corresponds  also  to  a  Latin  future  par- 
ticiple and  to  ad  +  a  gerund.  Some  adjectives  are  followed  by  each  infinitive. 
Examples  are:  —  (a):  Tatian  88.21:  mahtig  ist  arwekkan  ■  potest  suscilare;  Is. 
37.21 :  chiwon  was  ardhinsan  »  solebat  rapere; '  Otfrid  1, 17.43 :  giwon  was  que  man 
zi  in; 4  B.  K.  36.1 :  fora  wesan  vrirdiger  ist  -  preesse  dignus  est; 6  —  (6)  Tatian 
318.27:  was  giwon  ther  grauo  zi  forlazzanne  einan  =  consuerat  preses  dimittere 
unum;  ib.  90.4:  ni  bim  wirdig  zi  traganne  =  non  sum  diynu-s  portare;  ib.  291.19: 
garo  bin  zifaranne  ■»  paratus  sum  ire;  ib.  334.25:  lazze  in  herzen  zi  giloubanne 
=  tardi  corde  ad  credendum.* 

So  divergent  are  the  Latin  correspondents  to  the  infinitive  with  adjectives 
in  Old  High  German  that  it  seems  probable  that  the  idiom  was  native  thereto, 
whether  the  infinitive  was  uninfleeted  or  inflected.  In  Otfrid  and  in  Tatian 
the  inflected  infinitive  is  the  rule. 

In  Old  Saxon,  (a)  the  uninfleeted  infinitive  is  rare;  (b)  the  inflected,  common: 
(a)  Hel.  4720:  thar  uuas  hie  upp  giuuono  gangan;  ib.  3821:  thia  scattos  thia  gi 
sculdiga  sind  an  that  geld  (te  C)  geban; '  —  (6)  Hel.  1794:  hie  ist  garo  .  .  .  ti 
gebanne;  ib.  650:  uuarun  .  .  .  fusa  tifaranne;  ib.  3988:  te  hui  bist  thu  so  gem 
.  .  .  tharod  te  faranne  t  B 

Most  probably,  therefore,  the  infinitive,  uninfleeted  and  inflected,  with  ad- 
jectives is  an  idiom  native  to  the  Germanic  languages. 

'  From  Kdhler,'  A.,  t.  c,  p.  452.  *  Ibidem,  p.  430.  •  Prom  Deaocke.  I.  c,  p.  22. 

•  From  Enlmunn,'  (>..  /.  r  ,  p.  2rtt,  who  tolls  tu  that  giteon  la  iho  only  adjective  that  is  followed  by  an  uq- 
lnfle«?ted  infinitive  in  Otfrid.  and  that  only  twice. 

•  From  Denecke.  I.  e..  p.  22.  '  Ibidem,  p.  71.  '  From  Pratje,  t,  c,  p.  70.         •  Ibidtm,  p.  74. 
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Xn.    OTHER  ADVERBIAL  USES  OF  THE  INFINITIVE. 
A.    THE  CAUSAL  INFINITIVE. 

I  have  not  found  a  clear  example  of  the  causal  infinitive  with  verbs  in 
Gothic.  The  infinitive  after  ogan,  '  fear/  may  be  considered  causa!,  but  to 
me,  as  to  Dr.  A.  Kohler*  (I.  c,  p.  438),  it  seems  objective;  and  faurhtjan,  'fear,' 
according  to  Dr.  Kohler.  is  not  found  with  an  infinitive. 

Concerning  the  causal  use  of  the  infinitive  with  adjectives  in  some  of  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  see  the  passage  quoted  from  Falk  and  Torp  in  the 
preceding  section  of  this  chapter,  p.  257. 

Nor  have  I  found  more  than  a  few  clear  examples  of  the  causal  infinitive 
with  verbs  in  Old  High  German.  Wavering  between  the  objective  and  the 
causal  use  are  the  infinitives  after  forhten,  found  once  uninflected  and  once 
inflected:  Tatian  84.13:  forhta  imo  thara  farm-  limuit  illo  irc;l  —  ib.  76.35: 
ni  niri  thu  forhtan  zi  nemanne  =  noli  timere  accipere.3  Betolon,  in  Tatian  208.21 
(beiohn  seamen  mih  =  mendicare  erubesco3),  may  denote  cause.  In  Iaidor  39.8 
(lustida  sic  chihoran  =  delectantur  audire*),  chihoran  is  doubtless  subjective. 
But  in  the  following  passages  from  Otfrid,  given  by  Erdmann,1  /.  c,  p.  210,  we 
seem  to  have  genuine  causal  infinitives  in  the  genitive:  V,  7.21:  mag  unsih 
gilusten  leeinonnes;  V,  23.138:  er  sih  lade  forahtenties  =  '  sich  beschwere  durch 
Furchten.'  In  Murb.  H.  20.8  (tod  farloranan  sih  einun  chuere  —  mors  peri  sue  se 
solam  gemot6)  we  have  a  preterite  participle  instead  of  a  predicative  infinitive 
after  a  verb  of  emotion. 

In  Tatian  339.20  (tnit  ferennu  quamun=  navigio  veneruni*)  we  have  an  in- 
strumental infinitive,  but  this  belongs  more  properly  under  the  Infinitive  with 
Prepositions. 

Possibly  we  have  a  causal  infinitive  in  -nes  (-ndes)  in  these  Middle  High 
German  passages  given  by  Wilmanns,  L  c,  p.  125:  Der  tiuvel  irret  dich  betendes 
( =  betennes);  er  irret  dich  bihtendes;  Der  Kunec  sich  vragens  sumte  niht;  —  and 
with  an  adjective  in:  Du  wirst  niemer  vehlens  sat. 

Nor  do  I  find  a  causal  infinitive  in  Old  Saxon.  The  infinitive  after  ruokan 
in  the  following  is  probably  objective:  HeL  61.11 :  ne  ruokit  gi  te  truone  .  .  .  ne 
ruokit  te  gerone  .  .  ,  ne  ruokit  herta  te  settane  =  nolite  sperare  .  .  .  concupiscere 
.  .  .  apponere.7 

Our  statistics  are  too  meager  to  warrant  a  confident  opinion  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  causal  infinitive  in  the  Germanic  languages.  The  two  examples  of  the 
uninflected  infinitive  in  Old  High  German  correspond  to  the  Latin  infinitive; 
the  two  examples  of  the  genitive  infinitive  in  -nes,  in  Otfrid,  may  be  of  native 
origin,  occurring  as  they  do  after  verbs  governing  a  genitive  with  nouns.  The 
double  construction  with  forhten,  as  already  stated,  probably  arises  from  the 
double  regimen  of  that  verb. 


*  From  Denccke.  I.  e.,  p.  10. 

*  From  Denecke,  I.  a.,  p.  64,  who  adds:  "  Vielleicht  1st  die  Anwendving  von  li  hier  begunstigt  worden  durch 
die  Abneigung  vor  twei  ncbencinaniirr  atchciulcD  reioon  Infinitiveo,"  —  a  hypothesis  which  seem*  very  doubtful 
to  me.  More  probably  the  double  construction  with  forhten  results  from  the  double  regimen  of  that  verb,  which 
is  followed  by  an  accusative  and  a  genitive  (Delbruck.'  I.  c.  p.  34). 

*  From  Denecke,  I.  e.,  p.  36.  «  IbuUm.  p.  40. 

»  Ibidtm,  p.  34.  •  Ibidem,  L  c,  p.  46.  '  From  Steig,  I,  e..  p.  402. 
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B.    THE  INFINITIVE   OF  SPECIFICATION  WITH  VERBS. 

Of  the  infinitive  of  specification  with  verbs  I  find  no  clear  example  in  Gothic, 
in  Old  Norse,  or  in  Old  Saxon. 

But  in  Old  High  German  the  following  is  probably  an  example:  B.  R,  45.9: 
saar  so  eoweht  kipotan  fona  mcririn  ist,  samaso  cotchundlihho  si  kepotan 
tuuala  kedoleet  wesan  ni-uuizzin  zetuenne  =  Mox  ut  aliquid  imperatum  t 
maiore  fuerit,  hacsi  diuinitus  imperetur  moram  pati  nesciant  in  Jaciendo. 
With  the  foregoing  compare  the  following  phrases,  in  which  the  infinitive  is 
governed  by  a  preposition  other  than  zi:  B.  R.  41  (title) :  fona  tuenne  ze  keratte 
pruadero  =  de  adkibendis  ad  consilium  fratribus;  ib,  121.5:  in  kankanne  =  in 
ambulando;  Tatian  335.26:  in  brehchanne  thes  brotes  =  in  fractione  panis.1 
Specification  is  denoted,  too,  by  the  participial  (adverbial)  form  in  -do  (-to) 
translating  the  Latin  gerund  in  the  ablative,  as  in  Hatt.  II,  116  b.  28:  fure  mit 
fahindo  pist  du  Satanas,  mir  nah  kando  wirdistu  min  scuolare  «  prccedendo 
Satanas  es,  seqiiendo  discipulus.* 

In  all  probability  the  infinitive  of  specification  with  verba  is  due  to  Latin 
influence  in  the  Germanic  languages  (Old  High  German  and  Anglo-Saxon). 

C.   THE  CONSECUTIVE  INFINITIVE. 

(a)  With  Adjectives. 

In  his  section  on  "  Der  Infinitivus  Effectus  s.  Consequentiae,"  I.  c,  pp. 
450-453,  Dr.  A.  Kohler*  mentions,  among  adjectives,  only  wairps,  'worthy,'  as 
being  followed  by  a  consecutive  infinitive.  The  infinitive  after  this  adj  ective  has 
been  illustrated  above,  p.  256;  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  repeat  the  illus- 
trations here,  the  more  so  that  the  use  does  not  to  me  seem  consecutive. 

For  the  consecutive  infinitive  with  an  adjective  preceded  by  saa  in  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  see  section  xi  of  this  chapter,  p.  257. 

In  Old  High  German,  clear  examples  of  a  consecutive  infinitive  after  an 
adjective  are  difficult  to  find.  Perhaps  this  is  an  example:  Is.  7.25:  endi  joh 
dhazs  ist  nu  unzwiflo  so  leohtsamo  zi  firstandanne  dhanne  dhazs  dhiz  ist  chi- 
quhedan.3  Wirdig  occurs  with  both  the  uninflected  infinitive  and  the  inflected, 
as  we  saw  above,  p.  257,  but,  despite  Dr.  A.  Kohler's  statement  as  to  wairps, 
the  infinitive  after  wirdig  does  not  seem  to  me  consecutive  in  sense. 

Possibby  we  have  a  consecutive  infinitive  after  an  adjective  preceded  by  ze  in 
Middle  High  German,  as  in  E.  7483:  so  waerz  iu  ze  sagenne  al  ze  lane;  ib.  7572: 
daz  wacr  ze  sagenne  ze  lane,  both  from  Monsterberg-Munckenau,1  L  c,  p.  104. 

In  Old  Saxon  I  find  a  few  examples  of  the  inflected  infinitive  following  an  ad- 
jective preceded  by  an  adverb  (te) :  Hel.  5846:  uuas  im  thiu  uuanami  te  Strang, 
te  suithi  te  sehanne;  ib.  143:  it  is  unc  all  li  lat  so  te  giuuinnanne.* 

In  the  Germanic  languages,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  consecutive  infinitive 
with  adjectives  seems  merely  an  extension  of  the  native  infinitive  of  specifica- 
tion with  adjectives. 

(b)  With  Verbs. 

Under  the  verbs  followed  by  a  consecutive  infinitive  in  Gothic,  Dr.  A. 
Kohler,*  I.  c,  pp.  450-453,  names:  taujan,  '  make,'  '  cause; '  gatavjan,  '  make,' 


1  From  Deneeke,  1.  e.,  pp.  56, 57. 
'  From  Deneckc.  /.  c,  p.  7). 


»  From  Erdmonn,"  O..  I.  c,  p.  231. 
•  From  Pratje,  i,  c.  p.  74. 
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'  cause; '  waurkjan,  '  make,'  '  cause; '  nauPjan,  '  compel; '  baidjan,  '  compel; ' 
afhugjan,  '  bewitch,'  '  entice; '  gahvotjan,  '  threaten; '  and  ga-arman,  passive, 
in  the  sense  of  '  be  worthy/  However,  for  reasons  given  above,  concerning 
wairps,  I  should  exclude  the  verb  last  named;  and  the  factitives  (taujan,  gatau- 
jant  and  waurkjan)  I  should  likewise  exclude,  as  they  occur  almost  exclusively 
in  the  accusative- with-iiifinitive  construction,  already  treated.  I  quote  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  infinitive  with  the  remaining  verbs:  L.  14.23:  jah  naupei 
innatgaggan  =■  «ai  avayKao-ov  clvi\8€iv;  Gal.  6.12:  pai  naupjand  izwis  bimaitan  =■ 
ovTot  avayKaJCowTw  vfias  irtpLTifivurBai',  —  Gal.  2.14:  hvaiwa  piudos  baideis  judai- 
witkon  t  =  ti  to.  i&in)  <lvayK<i£,tL<;  iuvJxL£uv  ?  Gal.  3.1 :  hvas  izwis  afhugida  sunjai  ni 
vfhausjan  f  =■  t«  Ipa*  iftdo-Kay*  rp  aA^eia  /xt)  TrttOtarSai  ?  —  Skeir.  I,  c:  diabulau 
pairh  liugn  gahvotjandin  ufargaggan  anabusn.  In  all  the  foregoing  examples, 
it  will  be  observed,  the  Gothic  uses  the  simple  infinitive,  which  corresponds 
to  the  same  construction  in  Greek. 

Very  rarely  does  Ulfilas  translate  the  Greek  consecutive  infinitive  preceded 
by  <!xrrt  by  a  consecutive  infinitive  in  Gothic;  he  usually  renders  it  by  a  finite 
verb.  Examples  of  the  infinitive  are:  //  Cor.  2.7:  swaei  pata  andaneipo  izwis 
mais  fragiban  jah  gaplaihan  =*  <uo-r«  tuvvomtIov  (taXkov  tyius  xap^tTa<T^at  *«"  TfapaxaAe- 
<rai;  Mat.  8.24:  swaswe  fata  skip  gahidip  wairpan  =  wtc  to  TrXotoy  KaAtW«ri9ai^ 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  *  that  the  infinitive  in  Gothic  here  is  due  to  Greek 
influence. 

Of  the  consecutive  infinitive  with  verbs  in  the  Scandinavian  languages, 
Professor  Nygaard,  I.  &,  p.  229,  speaks  as  follows:  "  Infinitiv  bruges  efter  sva 
at  for  at  betegne  f0lgen  af  det  udsagtes  maade  eller  grad,  naar  subjektet  for 
infinitivens  handling  er  det  samme  som  for  hovedudsagnet,  og  handlingen 
uihiges  som  en  forestilling,  ikke  som  noget  virkelig  stedfindende."  I  quote 
only  one  or  two  of  the  examples  given  by  Nygaard:  S.  E.  30.8:  ef  hann  kvaemi 
sva  i  foeri  at  sla  hann  it  priSja  hogg;  —  S.  E.  26.21:  spurSi  hverr  annan,  hverr 
J>vi  hef'Si  raflit  at  spilla  loptinu  ok  himninum  wo  at  taka  patSan  sol  ok  tungl. 

In  Old  High  German  the  following  verbs  are  followed  by  an  infinitive  that 
may  be  considered  consecutive:  spanan,  '  persuade; '  ganuhtsamon,  '  suffice; ' 
noten,  'compel;'  ginotcn,  'compel;'  beiten,  'compel;'  crwxzzii,  'provokes;' 
manon,  '  admonish; '  irfaranf  '  reach.1  Typical  examples  are:  (1)  uninflected: 
B.  R.  102:  spanames  kihaltan  =  suademus  cuatodire;  *  ib.  34.4:  die  kenuhtsamont 
fehtan  «  qui  sufficiunt  pugnare;*  Denkm.  liv.  21:  daz  er  za  sonatage  ni  uuerde 
canaotit  vadja  urgepan  =  ne  ante  tribunal  Christi  cogatur  rationem  exsolvere;  * 
Tatian  233.22:  beiti  ingangen  =  compelle  intrare; 6  —  Otfrid  IV,  13.53:  ther  thir 
so  irfare,  gisunten  uns  thir  derien  -  '  der  dich  so  erreicht,  dass  er  dir  Bchaditi 
konnte,  so  lange  wir  wohlbehalten  sind.'  On  this  passage  from  Otfrid,  O.  Erd- 
mann, 1 1,  c,  p.  204,  comments:  "  Freier  schliesst  sich  der  Inf.  einmal  in  consecu- 
tivem  Sinne  an  ein  mit  demonstrativem  so  verbundenes  Verbum  an;  er  gibt  die 
Tatigkeit  an,  zu  welcher  in  dcm  mit  so  angezeigten  Zustande  die  Bereitschaft 
und  Fahigkeit  vorhandcn  ist."  He  adds:  "  Auf  ahnliche  Weise  denke  ich  mir 
an  das  stark  betonte  thu  angeschlossen  den  scheinbar  absoluten  Infinitiv,  III, 

>  From  Apelt,1  L  c.  p.  290. 

*  See  GabelenU  and  Loebe,  I.  c,  p.  273;  ApeU,1  I.  c,  p.  200;  Streitberg,'  I.  c,  p.  205;  Wilmanns,  L  c. 
p.  1 19.  —  Sinoe  tho  above  sentence  was  written,  Professor  O.  O.  Curm*,'  I.  e„ pp.  359  B„  has  published  whet  aeema 
to  me  an  unsueccMful  attempt  to  overthrow  this  theory  of  Greek  influence. 

<  From  Denocke.  (.  c.  p.  20.  «  Ibidem,  p.  21.  »  Ibidem,  p.  34.  •  Ibidem,  p.  36. 
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20.163:  thu  bisl  al  honer,  in  sunton  giborancr,  thu  unsih  thanne  bredigon  -  '  du 
[hist)  einer,  welcher  uns  zurechtweisen  konnte  (urn  uns  zurechtzuweisen).'  " 
(2)  Examples  of  the  inflected  infinitive  are:  Murb.  H.  12.1:  unsih  za  petonne 
cruazzit  -  nos  ad  orandum  provocat; l  —  Aug.  serm.  33.8:  manot  unsih  za  for- 
stantanne  —  admonet  nos  inteUigere;  *  —  Denkm.  Ivi.  70:  ci  gigehanne  ginotames 
=  confiteri  compellimur.* 

Says  O.  Erdmann,1  L  c,  p.  213:  "  Ohne  dass  die  Bedeutung  des  Verbums 
wesentlich  ist,  schliesst  sich  nicht  selten  zi  mit  Inf.  als  freiere  consecutive  oder 
finale  Ausfiihrung  an  den  Inhalt  des  ganzen  Satzes  an."  Of  the  several  ex- 
amples given  by  him,  the  following  seem  to  me  consecutive:  IV,  13.24:  mit  thir 
bin  ih  .  .  .  in  karkari  zi  faranne  joh  dothes  ouh  zi  koronne  -  '  bis  zu  Kerker 
und  Tod; '  V,  16.35:  zeichono  eigit  ir  gewalt  zi  wirkenne  ubar  woroltlant  «=  '  so 
dass  ihr  sie  wirkea  konnet.' 

Professor  Wilmanns,  I.  c,  p.  127,  gives  a  few  examples  of  the  consecutive 
inflected  infinitive  in  Middle  High  German,  and  states  that  the  idiom  does  not 
survive  in  New  High  German:  "  Fremder  ist  uns  der  Inf.  mit  zu  geworden,  wo 
er  die  Wirkung  bezeichnet;  z.  B.  Er.  5586:  im  ze  sehenne  er  in  sluoc,  so  dass  er 
es  sah;  Gudr.  499.3:  daz  man  des  fiutcers  mint  sluoc  uz  herten  helmen  ze  sehenne 
schcenen  frouwen,  so  dass  sie  es  sehen  konnten;  Nib.  382.3:  sin  solden  da  nihi 
sten  denfremden  an  ze  sehenne."  Dr.  Monsterberg-Munckenau,1  I.  c,  pp.  77-104, 
gives  an  extended  treatment  of  the  consecutive  use  of  the  infinitive  in  the  epics 
of  Harttnann  von  Aue,  but  includes  under  his  general  heading,  "Der  Infinitiv 
der  Richtung,"  a  number  of  uses  that  are  otherwise  classified  by  the  standard 
grammars,  for  example,  the  infinitive  with  auxiliaries  and  the  infinitive  with 
impersonal  verbs. 

Dr.  Pratje,  I.  c,  p.  73,  cites  what  he  considers  an  example  of  the  consecutive 
inflected  infinitive  in  Old  Saxon:  *'  Auch  schliesst  sich,  wie  bei  Otfrid  (vgl. 
Erdmann,  I,  §  351),  ein  Infinitiv  als  freiere  konsekutive  Ausfiihrung  an  den 
Inhalt  des  ganzen  Satzes  an:  uuarth  im  giuuendid  thuo  hugi  an  herten  after 
thero  heri  Judeonno  te  uuerkeanne  iro  uuitlion,  5471." 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  most  of  the  foregoing  examples  the  consecutive  infini- 
tive is  a  native  development  of  the  infinitive  after  verbs  calling  for  an  accusative 
infinitive  (when  uninflected)  or  for  a  dative  infinitive  or  a  prepositional  phrase 
{when  inflected),  in  the  latter  case,  however,  somewhat  influenced,  in  Old  High 
German  at  least,  by  the  presence  in  the  original  of  gerund  and  gerundive  con- 
structions. The  infinitive  of  result  preceded  by  swaswe  and  by  swaei  in  Gothic, 
however,  is  in  direct  imitation*  of  the  Greek  consecutive  infinitive  preceded 
by  £<rT«, 

D.    THE  ABSOLUTE  INFINITIVE. 

Of  the  absolute  use  of  the  infinitive  in  Gothic,  I  have  not  found  a  clear  example. 

Messrs.  Falk  and  Torp,  I.  c,  pp.  208-209,  give  several  examples  of  the  ab- 
solute infinitive  in  the  Scandinavian  languages:  u  Den  absolute  infinitiv,  hvis 
subjekt  er  den  talende  eller  et  ubestemt '  man,'  f0ies  til  det  bele  udsagn:  fyrst 
at  segja  fra  OSni  (for  nu  f0rst  at  tale  om  Odin) ;  nw  at  tale  om  thenne  artikel 
(P.  Elies.) ;  med  faa  ord  at  sige  (Abs.  Ped.) ;  kort  at  sige  (Holb.) ;  sandt  at  sige; 
at  sige,  hvis  du  0nsker  det;  efter  udseendet  at  d0mrae;  vel  at  merke;  (for)  ikke 
at  tale  om."    They  then  give  a  short  paragraph  on  the  elliptical  use  of  the  in- 


From  Deneeke.  I,  c  p,  60. 

See  the  references  given  in  the  second  footnote  on  p.  260  above. 


«  IbiAtm,  p,  66. 
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finitive:  "  En  elliptisk  infinitiv  bruges  i  sp0rsmaal  og  indignerede  udraab: 
hvorfor  ei  Skaftet  tage  og  dermed  Hunden  fra  dig  jage  (Wess.) ;  hvi  dig  omsonst 
umage  (ib.);  komrae  her  og  fortselle  mig  sligt.  Ved  tysk  indnydelae  ogsaa  i 
bissetninger  efter  verbet  '  vide: '  jeg  neppe  veed  for  Fryd  paa  hvilken  Fod  at 
staae  (Wess.);  ligedan  i  engelsk,  fransk,  italiensk  og  spansk." 

Concerning  an  apparent,  not  real,  example  of  the  absolute  infinitive  in  Old 
High  German,  see  above,  p.  260,  the  quotation  from  Erdmann.  Grimm,  I.  c, 
IV,  p.  98,  differs  with  Erdmann,  and  holds  that  the  infinitive  in  both  of  the 
examples  from  Otfrid  are  absolute:  "  Man  kann  sich  einen  ganz  unabhangig 
gesetztcn  inf.  denken.  Jener  imperativische  (s.  87)  ist  ein  solcher,  wenn  die  sehlep- 
pende  erkliirung  durch  ellipse  nichts  gilt.  Es  scheint,  dass  der  inf.  auch  als  aus  ruf 
hingesteltt  wurde."  He  then  quotes  Otfrid  III,  20.163,  and  continues:  "Es 
konnte  auch  fragweise  gesagt  sein,"  but  he  gives  no  example  of  this  type  from 
Old  High  German.  Of  the  imperative  infinitive  in  asseverations  he  thinks  we 
have  an  example  in  piladi  quedan  =  verbi  graliu. 

But  examples  are  given  from  Middle  High  German  and  from  New  High 
German,  not  only  of  the  interrogative  type  but  also  of  the  exclamative  type: 
Ludw.  Kreuzf.  7144:  waz  bilen  langer  unt  niht  stritent  Lessing  2.104:  ich 
schworenf —  Keisersb.  Omeiss.  19d:  ja wol  jetz  bistumb  aufgeben!  Goethe 7.13: 
ich  verrei^en!  ich  dich  nicht  lichen!  Grimm  concludes:  " infinitivische  beten- 
rung:  mhd.  friuntei  machen,  nimmer  tuon  (im  munde  eines  thoren),  Frib.  Trist. 
5239,  5241;  nhd.  diesmal  tanzen  und  nicht  wieder!  ahd.  piladi  quedan  (verbi 
gratia),  Graff  3.97,  d.  h.  um  ein  beispiel  zu  sagen."  —  See,  further,  concerning 
the  idiom  in  Middle  High  German,  Monsterberg-Munckenau,1 1,  c,  pp.  98, 134. 

In  Old  Saxon  I  find  no  example. 

The  absolute  infinitive,  in  most  of  its  uses,  in  the  Germanic  languages  is 
probably,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  derived  by  ellipsis  from  the  predicative  infinitive 
after  the  verb  to  be,  though  occasionally  it  arises  from  the  abridgment  of  a  final 
clause  into  an  infinitive  phrase:  see  the  list  of  examples  illustrative  of  thill 
evolution  in  Anglo-Saxon,  given  in  Chapter  XIV,  section  xii. 

Of  the  four  adverbial  uses  of  the  infinitive  treated  in  this  chapter,  then, 
one,  that  of  specification  with  verbs,  seems  wholly  due  to  foreign  (Latin)  in- 
fluence; one,  that  of  cause,  seems  partly  of  native  and  partly  of  foreign  origin; 
one,  that  of  result,  with  adjectives,  is  wholly  native,  but  with  verbs  is  largely 
native  but  partly  foreign;  while  the  remaining  use,  the  absolute,  is  wholly  native. 

XHI.    THE  INFINITIVE  WITH  NOUNS. 

Both  the  uninflected  infinitive  and  the  inflected  infinitive  are  found  with 
nouns  in  the  Germanic  languages,  but  the  latter  the  oftener. 

In  Gothic  we  have  both l  infinitives,  but  oftener  the  prepositional.  More 
frequently  (a)  the  simple  infinitive  corresponds  to  the  same  in  Greek,  but  oc- 
casionally to  an  articular  or  a  prepositional  infinitive;  while  (b)  the  prepositional 
infinitive  more  commonly  corresponds  to  a  Greek  articular  infinitive  in  the  gen- 
itive or  to  a  prepositional,  though  occasionally  to  a  simple  infinitive  or  to  a 
preposition  -f-  a  noun: —  (a)  Mat.  9.6:  )>atei  waldufni  habaij>  sa  sunus  mans  ana 

<  On  p.  450  Dr.  A.  Kohlcr  '  seems  to  say  that  only  the  prepositional  infinitive  in  found  with  no  una  in  Gothic, 
and  Denecke,  pp.  22,  70,  waa  misled  thereby;  but  what  Kohlor  really  says  is  that  be  is  about  to  give  a  (roup  of 
finite  verba  +  a  aubatantive  that  are  followed  only  by  a  prei>osillon&l  infinitive.  At  other  places  he  gives  clear 
examples  of  a  noun  followed  by  the  simple  infinitive,  as  is  evident  from  my  citations. 
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airj'ai  ajleitan  frawaurhtilia  =  on.  i^awrlav  fy«  o  v\o%  tqv  av&potrrov  brl  tt/s  yi/s  a^m'nu 

aftapriat  j1  L.  10.19:  atgaf  izwis  waldufni  trudan  ufar  waurme  jah  skaurpjono 

«■  S(6<D/i(  ifilv  ttjv  i$ovrriav  rnv  irartiv  iiravia  "><f><u»>  ical  (TKopiriw ;  *  Philip.  1.23:  J>anuh 

lustu  habans  andletnan  jah  mij>  Xristau  wisan  =  -njv  lirirr9v?itav  f^wy  tfc  to  d^a- 
kiwai  teal  ow  XpioTw  tlveu ;  * —  (b)  L.  1.57:  Aileisabaip  usfullnoda  mel  du  bairan 
;*  L.  2.6:  dagos  du  bairan  =  yjftipat  mv  rtxtiv ;  *  L.  5.17:  jah 


Oj££ 
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mahts  fraujins  was  du  hailjan  ins  «  *at  8tW/ng  mpt'ov  ^v  twrojao^at  aurow ; 5  Mk. 
3.15:  waldufnidu  hailjan  sauhtins  jah  uswairpan  unhuljxms  =  i^nwrlav  Otpavtvtiv 
ra?  v«rovs  *ai  cV/JaAXm-  Ta  Scujuovtu  i  *  L.  14.28:  niu  frumist  gasitands  rahneip 
manwijio,  habaiu  du  ustiuhanf  ■  <£  fy"  tA  ny>oc  ilirqpTtq-^QK  (in  which  the  noun  is  to 
be  supplied).'  It  is  worth  noting  that  usually,  when  the  infinitive  stand*,  in 
a  genitival  relation  to  the  noun,  it  translates  an  articular  infinitive  in  the 
genitive,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  it  translates  a  Latin  gerund  or  gerundive  in  the  geni- 
tive: see  Chapter  XIV,  p.  220  above. 

Concerning  the  infinitive  with  nouns  in  the  Scandinavian  languages,  Messrs. 
Falk  and  Torp,  L  c,  p.  203,  make  this  interesting  statement:  "  Skjont  infiniti- 
ven  egentlig  er  et  substantiv,  kan  den  dog  oprindelig  ikke,  saaledes  som  andre 
substantiver,  direkte  forbindes  med  et  substantiv  som  styret  af  dette.  I  old- 
norsk  heder  Myst  til  at  reise'  ikke  hugr  (at)  fara,  men  farar  hugr.  Heller  ikke 
som  forklarende  tillaeg  (i  lighed  med  den  definitive  genitiv)  kunde  infinitiv 
oprindelig  forbindes  med  et  substantiv  (som  i  vort '  kunsten  at  skrive').  Forst 
naar  substantivet  i  forbindelse  med  hafa  og  vera  kommer  til  at  danne  et  ver- 
balt  udtryk,  kan  infinitiv  tilfelies,  som  til  de  i  §  125  ntevnte  verber,  med  hvilke 
saadanne  substantiviske  udsagn  blir  synonyme.  Som  ved  disse  verber  kunde 
at  mangle  eller  staa,  alt  efter  den  oprindelige  opfatning  af  infinitiven  som  objekt 
eller  som  maalet  for  hanlingen;  dog  udelades  at  i  oldnorsk  kun  i  det  poetiske 
sprog:  hafa  hug  hjorum  at  bregiSa;  sina  lal&i  litla  fysi  (scil.  vera)  at  roa  lengra 
(»  sag&i  sik  lilt  fysa) ;  mal  er  at  riSa  (=nu  skal  ri$a) ."  To  these  examples  I  add 
two  others,  from  Nygaard,  I.  c,  p.  224:  Am.  63:  torn  lezt  at  eiga  teoja  vel  gartJa; 
—  Laxd.  161.5:  gefr  rum  at  sitja  hja  ser.    See,  too,  Lund,  I.  c,  pp.  375  ff. 

Dr.  Denecke,  I.  c,  pp.  21-22,  cites  only  three  examples  of  a  noun  modified 
by  an  uninflected  infinitive  in  Old  High  German:  Tatian  179.1:  inti  giwalt  gab 
imo  tuom  tuon  =  et  polestalem  dedit  ei  et  judicium  facere:1  ib.  210.35:  ih  haben 
toufi  gitoufit  werdan  —  baptismum  habeo  baptizari;  8  B.  It.  125.2:  kecaugrot  wesan 
(trotz  lat.  Gerd.)  =  sit  necessitas  vacandi.*  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives,  on 
pp.  69-70,  numerous  examples  of  the  inflected  infinitive,  of  which  I  quote 
only  a  few :  Denkm.  Ixvi.  1 :  gewalt  have  sachun  sinu  ce  gevene  =  potestatem  habet 
res  suas  dare;  Ev.  Matth.  1.18:  habet  gawalt  zaforlazanne  suntea  —  habet  potes- 
tatem dimittendi  peccata;  Tatian  232.17:  thorph  coufta  ih  inti  notthurft  haben 
ih  uzziganganne  inti  gisehen  iz  =  villain  emi,  et  neccsse  habeo  exire  et  videre 
itlam;  ib.  72.31:  zit  zi  beranne-  tempos  parturiendi;  ib.  143.3:  habo  orun  zi 
horenne  =  habet  aurem  audiendi.  Erdmann,1  O.,  I-  c,  p.  213,  gives  some  exam- 
ples of  the  inflected  infinitive  in  Otfrid. 

»  Prom  Kdbler.i  A..  L  c,  p.  428.  *  Ibtdem.  p.  426.  •  Ibuitm,  p.  437. 

•  Ibidem,  p.  460.  •  Ibidtm.  p.  426.  '  Ibidem,  p.  427. 

'  Denecke,  I.  c,  p.  60.  comments:  "  1  mal  reiner  Inf.,  ...  wo  wmhraoboinlicb  du  lat.  doppetU"  tt  die  Vor- 
anlamung  war.  daas  die  Abhangigkeit  de*  Inf.  von  dem  Subet.  dem  Uebera.  nicbt  klar  mirde." 

•  Denecke.  I.  c.  p.  22,  thinks  that  the  uninflected  infinitive  here  is  due  to  tbe  fact  that  a  Latin  paasive  in- 
finitive w  translated. 
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It  seems  probable  that  the  inflected  infinitive  after  nouns  was  native  to 
Old  High  German,  corresponding  as  it  does  to  various  Latin  idioms.  But  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  inflected  infinitive  with  genitival  force  corresponds  often, 
as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  to  a  Latin  gerund  in  the  genitive.  As  to  the  uninflected  in- 
finitive, as  stated  above,  Denecke  holds  that  sometimes,  as  in  Tatian  179.1, 
the  lack  of  inflection  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Latin  et  .  .  .  et; 
sometimes,  as  in  Tatian  210.35,  to  the  fact  that  a  passive  infinitive  is  being 
translated.  On  p.  69  he  thus  comments  on  the  interchange  of  inflected  and  un- 
inflected infinitive  seen  in  Tatian  232.17  above  quoted:  "  Wechsel  der  Construc- 
tion wohl  nur  aua  nachlassiger  Anlehnung  an  den  lat.  Text."  He  then  cites 
other  examples  of  this  interchange  of  the  two  infinitives  after  nouns,  and  adds: 
"  Ueberhaupt  diirfte  Nachlassigkeit  wohl  in  alien  den  Fallen  anzunehmen  sein, 
wo  aus  der  Construction  mit  zi,  ohne  dass  ein  Wechsel  in  der  lat.  Construction 
vorliegt,  zum  einfachen  Inf.  iibergegangen  wird."  It  is  more  probable,  I  think, 
that  the  lack  of  inflection  in  the  first  and  in  the  third  examples  is  due  to  the  sep- 
aration of  the  infinitive  in  the  Old  High  German  from  its  noun,  —  a  principle 
that  we  found  applicable  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Concerning  the  passive  infinitive 
Denecke  is  doubtless  correct,  for  we  found  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  infinitive 
part  of  the  compound  passive  infinitive  is  never  inflected. 

Rare,  too,  is  the  uninflected  infinitive  in  Old  Saxon.  Pratje,  I.  c,  p.  70, 
cites  two  examples:  Hel.  4289:  huan  ist  thin  eft  wian  cuman;  ib.  5825:  ik  uuet 
that  is  iu  ist  niud  sehan  an  theson  stene  innan;  but,  in  the  second,  the  infinitive 
may  be  subjective '  or  a  predicate  nominative  instead  of  a  modifier  of  the  noun, 
niud.  On  pages  73-74  he  cites  several  examples  of  the  inflected  infinitive,  of 
which  I  quote  only  two:  Hel.  2228:  that  ik  giuuald  hebbiu  sundea  te  fargibanne 
endi  oc  seokan  man  te  gikelianne;  ib.  2377:  uuas  im  tkarf  mikil  te  gihoreanne 
hebancuninges  uuarfastun  uuord. 

In  all  probability,  then,  the  inflected  infinitive  with  nouns  was  an  idiom 
native  to  the  Germanic  languages  in  general.  But  when  the  to  (zu)  infinitive 
is  distinctly  genitival  in  function,  it  seems  to  have  been  due  in  part  to  foreign 
influence:  to  the  articular  (genitive)  or  the  prepositional  infinitive  in  Greek 
and  to  the  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  in  Latin.  Outside  of  Gothic  and 
Old  Norse,  the  uninflected  infinitive  is  found  only  sporadically  with  nouns, 
and  is  usually  appreciably  separated  from  the  noun  it  modifies. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  Historical  Infinitive  in  the  Other  Germanic  Languages.  —  Grimm,  I.  C,  IV,  p.  99,  gives 
no  example  of  the  historical  infinitive  in  the  Germanic  languages,  but  his  editors,  Messrs. 
Roethe  and  Schroeder,  give  what  they  conceive  to  be  examples  from  Swedish  and  from  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  alleged  examples  from  Anglo-Saxon  have  been  quoted  and  commented  upon  in 
the  "  Introduction,"  p.  6,  Dr.  Monsterberg-Munckenau,'  I.  c,  p.  134,  declares  that  the 
idiom  does  not  occur  in  Hartmann  von  Aue. 

2.  The  Imperative  Infinitive  in  the  Other  Germanic  Languages.  —Grimm,  I.  c,  TV,  pp.  92-93, 
gives  examples  of  the  imperative  infinitive  in  Gothic  and  in  High  German,  the  former  in  im- 
itation of  the  Greek:  L.  9.3:  ni  pan  tweihnos  paidos  haban  -  fi^rt  tea  S(>o  xtwwh  txtUf  i  — 
HMS.  3.321':  damite  niht  gahen;  Dioelei.  3586:  mich  bas  verstan;  —  Leasing  1.279:  nicht 
gehen!  Dr.  Monstorberg-MOnckcnau,1 1-  c,  p.  134,  says  the  construction  does  not  occur  in 
Hartmann  von  Aue,  but  does  occur  in  Berthold  von  Regensburg;  and  he  refers  to  H.  Roet- 
teken,  I.  c,  $  211. 

»  Bee  p.  232  above. 
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I  briefly  sum  up  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  results  of  this  investigation, 
first,  concerning  the  active  infinitive  and,  secondly,  concerning  the  passive 

infinitive:  — 

L   THE  ACTIVE  INFINITIVE, 

1.  In  respect  of  the  Form,  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  two  active  infinitives: 
(1)  the  uninflected,  ending  in  -an,  with  phonetic  variants,  which  in  origin  is  the 
petrified  nominative-accusative  case  of  a  neuter  noun  of  action;  and  (2)  the 
inflected,  made  up  of  the  preposition  to  plus  the  dative  case  of  the  uninflected 
infinitive,  ending  in  -enne  (-anne),  with  phonetic  variants.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  compromise  between  these  two,  as  in  to  singan  or  in  sinaenne 
without  to,  both  of  which  forms  are  counted  as  inflected  in  this  investigation. 
And  very  rarely,  in  Late  West  Saxon,  we  have  the  infinitive  in  -enne  preceded 
by  for  to,  as  in  for  to  hauene. 

2.  As  to  the  Voice  of  these  two  infinitives,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  unin- 
flected infinitive  is  habitually  active  in  sense  as  in  form  in  each  of  its  various 
uses,  after  verbs  of  commanding,  of  causing,  and  of  sense  perception  as  well  as 
in  other  uses.  The  inflected  infinitive,  also,  ia  usually  active  in  sense  except 
when  used  predicatively  with  be&n  (wesan)  to  denote  necessity  or  obligation,  in 
which  use  it  is  normally  passive,  though  occasionally  active.  Probably,  too, 
the  adjectivized  inflected  infinitive  with  nouns,  a  construction  that  may  be  con- 
sidered an  abridgment  of  the  infinitive  of  necessity  with  been  (wesan),  is  also 
passive  in  sense.  Possibly,  but  not  probably,  the  inflected  infinitive  is  occasion- 
ally passive  in  sense  when  used  to  denote  purpose,  and  when  used  with  adjec- 
tives. But  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  the  outset  had  little  feeling  for  a  true  passive 
infinitive,  and  very  slowly  acquired  it  through  the  Latin:  see  the  section  below 
on  the  passive  infinitive. 

3.  In  keeping  with  its  origin,  the  infinitive  is  of  dual  Nature,  partaking,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  the  nature  both  of  the  noun  and  of  the  verb.  But, 
despite  this  fact,  one  of  these  two  tendencies,  the  substantival  and  the  verbal, 
usually  predominates;  and  from  this  standpoint  we  may  roughly  divide  all 
infinitives  into  two  big  classes,  (1)  substantival  and  (2)  verbal  (or  predicative). 
More  generally  useful,  however,  is  the  classification  according  to  the  dominant 
Function  of  the  infinitive;  according  to  which  an  infinitive  is  substantival, 
predicative,  adverbial,  or  adjectival. 

4.  The  Uses  of  the  Infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon  are  fourfold:  — - 

(1)  Substantival,  subdivided  into: 

(a)  Subjective,  oftenest  with  the  infinitive  inflected,  but  often  uninflected. 
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(b)  Objective,  oftenest  with  the  infinitive  uninflected,  but  often  inflected. 

(c)  Other  substantival  uses: 

(aa)  As  a  predicate  nominative,  infrequent,  oftener  with  the  infinitive 
inflected. 

(bb)  As  an  appositive,  infrequent,  oftener  with  the  infinitive  uninflected. 
(ec)  As  the  object  of  a  preposition:  the  examples  cited  are  all  very  doubtful. 

(2)  Predicative  (or  more  verbal),  in  which  we  have  the  infinitive: 
(a)  As  the  predicative  complement  after: 

(aa)  Auxiliary  verbs,  with  the  infinitive  normally  uninflected,  but  sporad- 
ically inflected. 

(bb)  Verbs  of  motion  and  of  rest,  with  the  infinitive  invariably  uninflected. 

(cc)  The  adhortative  (w)tdon,  with  the  infinitive  invariably  uninflected. 

(dd)  Bean  (Wesan)  to  denote  habitually  necessity,  but  occasionally  futurity 
and  purpose.  In  each  of  these  three  uses  the  infinitive  is  habitually  inflected 
except  occasionally  in  the  first. 

(6)  As  the  quasi-predicate  of: 

(aa)  An  accusative  subject  after  certain  groups  of  verbs  { (1)  commanding, 
(2)  causing  and  permitting,  (3)  sense  perception;  less  frequently:  (4)  mental 
perception;  very  rarely:  (5)  declaring  and  (6)  other  verbs),  with  the  infinitive 
habitually  uninflected,  but  occasionally  inflected.  The  acmsative-with-infini- 
tive  construction  is  much  more  frequent  in  objective  than  in  subjective  clauses. 

(bb)  A  dative  subject  apparently  but  not  really,  with  the  infinitive  sometimes 
uninflected  and  sometimes  inflected. 

(3)  Adverbial,  subdivided  into: 

(a)  Final,  frequent,  with  the  infinitive  both  uninflected  and  inflected. 

(b)  Causal,  rare,  oftener  with  the  infinitive  inflected. 

(c)  Specificatory:  with  verbs,  rare,  always  with  the  infinitive  inflected;  with 
adjectives,  frequent,  with  the  infinitive  habitually  inflected,  but  sporadically 
Uninftrctrd. 

(d)  Consecutive,  with  adjectives  and  with  verbs,  with  the  infinitive  habitu- 
ally, if  not  exclusively,  inflected. 

(e)  Absolute,  with  the  infinitive  habitually  inflected,  but  sporadically 
uninflected. 

(4)  Adjectival,  to  limit  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  in  which  use  we  have  habitu- 
ally the  inflected  infinitive,  but  sporadically  the  uninflected  infinitive.  In  a 
few  of  these  examples  the  inflected  infinitive  is  almost  a  pure  adjective;  and  in 
a  few  others  it  closely  approximates  a  Latin  gerundive. 

5.  The  Differentiation  between  the  Uninflected  Infinitive  and  the  Inflected 
Infinitive  seems  to  rest  upon  this  general  principle,  though  not  without  a  few 
apparent,  if  not  real,  exceptions:  the  uninflected  infinitive  is  used  normally,  in 
substantival  uses,  as  a  nominative  or  an  accusative  of  a  verbal  noun;  in  predica- 
<  i  v«-  and  in  adverbial  uses,  as  an  accusative;  the  inflected  infinitive  is  used  nor- 
mally, in  substantival  (objective),  in  predicative,  in  adverbial,  and  in  adjectival 
uses,  to  represent  a  case  other  than  the  nominative  or  the  accusative,  what  for 
lack  of  a  better  term  I  have  designated  an  "  indirect  case,"  which  corresponds 
oftenest,  as  would  be  expected  from  its  composition,  to  the  dative  case,  but  also 
to  the  genitive  case  and  to  the  instrumental  case.    And,  owing  to  the  influence 
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of  neighboring  datival  verbs  and  verbal  phrases,  we  have,  from  the  outset,  the 
inflected  infinitive  as  subject  oftener  than  the  uninflected.  In  accordance  with 
this  general  principle  we  find  that:  — 

(1)  Normally  the  Uninflected  Infinitive  is  used  to  denote: 
(a)  The  subject  of  a  few  finite  verbs. 

(ft)  The  direct  object  of  most  verbs  governing  an  accusative  of  the  direct 
object. 

(c)  The  appositive  to  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

(d)  Purpose  after  a  few  verbs  of  motion,  of  rest,  of  commanding  and 
requesting. 

(e)  The  predicative  complement  of  (aa)  the  auxiliary  verbs  (except  agan, 
which  not  infrequently  has  the  inflected  infinitive)  and  of  (bb)  verbs  of  motion 
and  of  rest,  as  in  comfleogan  and  uton  gangan. 

(/)  The  quasi-predicatc  of  (aa)  an  accusative  subject. 

(2)  Normally  the  Inflected  Infinitive  is  used  to  denote: 

(a)  The  subject  of  datival  verbs  and  verbal  phrases,  especially  when  in 
proximity  thereto. 

(ft)  The  "  indirect  case  "  object  of  verbs  governing  a  noun  object  in  the 
genitive,  or  the  dative,  or  the  instrumental. 

(c)  The  predicate  nominative  after  certain  datival  verb  phrases. 

(d)  The  predicative  complement  of  beon  (wesan)  to  denote  necessity  or 
obligation. 

(e)  The  "  indirect  case  "  adverbial  modifier  of  (aa)  verbs,  to  express  (a) 
purpose,  (jS)  result,  (y)  absolute  relationship;  and  of  (ftft)  adjectives,  to  express 
(a)  specification,  (Jt)  result. 

(/)  The  "  indirect  case  "  phrasal,  adjectival  modifier  of  nouns  or  pronouns, 
in  which  construction  the  infinitive  usually  represents  a  genitive  or  a  dative 
case,  but  occasionally  an  instrumental  case. 

(3)  The  Uninflected  Infinitive  and  the  Inflected  Infinitive  are  each  used  to 
denote: 

(a)  The  object  with  a  number  of  verbs  of  double  regimen. 

(ft)  The  adverbial  (final)  modifier  of  certain  verbs  (1)  of  motion  and  rest 
and  (2)  of  giving,  the  uninflected  infinitive  in  (1)  representing  the  earlier  (poet- 
ical) usage. 

(4)  Datival  verbs  or  verbal  phrases  at  times  attract  what  would  normally 
be  an  uninflected  infinitive  into  an  inflected  infinitive,  especially  if  in  proximity 
to  the  infinitive. 

(5)  The  presence  of  gerund  or  of  gerundive  in  the  Latin  original  (whether 
with  or  without  a  preposition)  tends  to  the  use  of  the  inflected  infinitive  in 
Anglo-Saxon;  as  does,  also,  the  presence  of  the  Latin  future  participle. 

(6)  Analogy  at  times  upsets  original  conditions. 

(7)  Naturally,  in  Late  West  Saxon  the  distinction  between  the  two  infini- 
tives is  less  strictly  observed  than  in  Early  West  Saxon;  and,  in  keeping  with 
the  analytic  trend  of  the  English  language,  the  inflected  infinitive  gains  upon 
the  uninflected  infinitive. 

(8)  Sporadically  the  Uninflected  Infinitive  is  used  to  denote: 

(a)  The  subject  of  verbs  that  normally  have  the  inflected  infinitive. 
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(&)  The  object  of  verbs  that  normally  have  the  inflected  infinitive. 

(c)  The  predicate  nominative  where  we  should  expect  the  inflected  infinitive, 
as  in  the  later  members  of  a  series  of  co-ordinated  (inflected)  infinitives. 

(rf)  The  predicative  complement  to  beon  (wesan)  to  denote  necessity  or 
obligation. 

(e)  The  quasi-predicate  to  a  dative  subject,  apparently  but  not  really, 

(/)  Purpose  where  we  should  expect  the  inflected  infinitive,  especially  in 
the  later  members  of  a  series  of  co-ordinated  (inflected)  infinitives. 

(g)  Specification  with  adjectives. 

(h)  Cause  with  verbs. 

(t)  The  absolute  relationship  with  verbs. 

(j)  The  adjectival  complement  of  a  noun  or  a  pronoun. 

(9)  Sporadically  the  Inflected  Infinitive  is  used  to  denote: 

(0)  The  subject  of  verba  that  normally  have  the  uninflected  infinitive. 
(&)  The  object  of  verbs  that  normally  have  the  uninflected  infinitive. 

(c)  An  appositive  to  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  when  in  proximity  to  some  word 
usually  followed  by  the  inflected  infinitive. 

(d)  Possibly,  though  not  probably,  the  object  of  a  preposition. 

(c)  The  predicative  complement  of  (aa)  auxiliary  verbs  (except  agan,  which 
not  infrequently  has  the  inflected  infinitive)  and  of  (bb)  beon  (wesan)  to  express 
futurity  or  purpose. 

(/)  The  quasi-predicate  of  (aa)  an  accusative  subject;  and  of  (bb)  a  dative 
subject,  apparently  but  not  really. 

(g)  Purpose  where  we  should  expect  an  uninflected  infinitive,  as  in  a  series 
of  co-ordinated  (uninflected)  infinitives. 

(k)  Cause  with  verbs. 

(t)  Specification  with  verbs. 

6.  As  to  the  Position  of  the  Infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon,  pre-position  is  the 
commoner  (/)  with  beon  (wesan)  when  denoting  necessity  and  active  in  sense; 
(2)  in  the  absolute  use;  and  (3)  in  dependent  clauses.  In  other  uses,  post-posi- 
tion is  the  commoner.  At  times,  the  position  of  the  infinitive  in  the  Latin 
original  is  a  determining  factor;  oftener,  as  already  indicated,  the  subordinate 
nature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clause  is  a  determining  factor;  but  not  infrequently 
each  of  these  factors  is  ignored.  At  times,  the  position  of  the  infinitive  seems 
to  be  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  meter;  at  any  rate,  pre-position  is 
relatively  more  frequent  in  the  poetry  than  in  the  prose.  As  stated  in  4,  prox- 
imity to  datival  verbs  and  verbal  phrases  is  favorable  to  attraction,  and  tends 
to  cause  the  infinitive  to  be  inflected. 

7.  As  to  Origin,  the  active  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon  is  in  some  uses 
(A)  native  and  in  others  (B)  foreign  (Latin). 

A,    NATIVE. 

(1)  In  the  following  uses  the  infinitive  appears  to  be  a  native  English 
idiom:  — 

L    SUBSTAinTVAL: 

(a)  Subjective,  uninflected  and  inflected,  with  active  verbs. 

(b)  Objective  with  active  verbs,  as  indicated  below: 
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Group  of  Verba: 


(aa)  Commanding: 

(bh)  Causing  and 
Permitting: 

(cc)  Sense  Percep- 
tion : 

(dd)  Mental  Per- 
ception: 

(ee)  Beginning, 
Delaying,  Ceasing: 

(Jf)  Inclination 
and  Will: 

(go)  Other  Verbs: 


Followed  by  Uninft. 
Inf.  Only: 

hatan.1 
latan.* 


Followed  by  Inft.  Inf. 
Only: 


|  gedihtan. 


f  gchieran,  geseon,  hie-  r 
\  ran,  of  aeon,  at  on. 

(In  the  main:  gefHg-  ( 
nan,  gehogian,  hogian,  J 
tweogan  [tweon]  ('!).       [ 


i  liefan,  lofian. 


Fallowed  by  Uninfl. 
and  Inft.  Inf.: 

(bebeodan,  beodan,  be- 
werian,   biddan,  for~ 
beodan,  gehatan. 
f  aliefan,     geSafian, 
\  sellan. 


See  the  long  list  on 
p.  187. 


In  part:  behealdan,* 
onmedan. 


In  the  main:   see 
the  list  on  pp.  37  and 
188. 
habban  in  part. 


In   the  main:  see 
the   liHt    on   pp.  44 
.  and  189. 

If  on,1  forlatan,  and 
the  compounds  of 
ginnan,  in  the  main. 
I  In  the  main;  see 
the  list  on  pp.  100- 
192. 


(c)  Predicate  nominative,  in  part,  normally  inflected. 

(d)  Appositive,  in  part,  normally  uninflected. 

H.    PREDICATIVE    (OR   MORE    VERBAL): 

(a)  With  auxiliary  verbs,  uninfiected  save  in  a  few  sporadic  cases. 
(6)  With  verbs  of  motion  and  of  rest,  uninflected. 

(c)  With  (w)uton,  in  the  main,  uninflected. 

(d)  With  accusative  subject,  aa  object,  uninflected  save  in  a  few  sporadic 
instances,  after  (aa)  verbs  of  commanding:  bebcodan,  biddan,  hatan;  (66)  verbs 
of  causing  and  permitting:  hslan  and  its  compounds,  aloetan  and  forkelan;  (cc) 
verbs  of  sense  perception:  gehieran,  geseon,  hieran,  ofseon,  seon;  and  (dd)  verba 
of  mental  perception:  afindan,  findan,  gefrignan,  gehyhtan,  gemetan,  gemittan, 
gewitan,  onfindan,  wilan. 

(c)  With  accusative  subject,  as  object,  inflected,  after  this  verb  of  mental 
perception,  taean.  [The  inflected  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  is  found 
once  each  after  findan  and  gereccmi,  in  /Elfric] 

(J)  With  apparent  but  not  real  dative  subject,  uninflected  and  inflected. 

m.    ADVERBIAL: 

(a)  With  Verbs: 

(aa)  Final,  uninflected,  after  verbs  of  motion  and  of  rest. 
(66)  Absolute,  inflected;  possibly,  also,  the  sporadic  uninflected  infinitive. 
(cc)  Causal,  uninflected  and  inflected,  in  part, 

(dd)  Consecutive,  inflected,  in  the  main,  with  both  active  and  passive  verbs. 
(6)  With  Adjectives: 

(aa)  Specificatory,  normally  inflected,  except  when  the  infinitive  is  clearly 
genitival  in  function: 

(66)  Consecutive,  habitually  inflected. 


>  Indeterminable:  abiddan. 

>  Indeterminable:  abltn-nan,  gttviean . 


>  Indeterminable:  dun,  fnruie/an. 

*  Indeterminable:  cuwiian,  gtgierntan. 
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IV.    ADJECTIVAL: 

(a)  With  noun  or  pronoun,  habitually  inflected,  except,  possibly,  when  the 
inflected  infinitive  is  equivalent  to  a  genitive  phrase  or  when  the  infinitivv  h 
used  strictly  as  a  Latin  gerundive  (see  Chapter  XIII,  Note  2,  p.  182). 

(2)  The  grounds  of  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  which  uses  of  the  infini- 
tive are  native  to  Anglo-Saxon  are  briefly  these:  (1)  that  these  uses  are,  in 
general,  found  in  the  poems  and  in  the  more  original  prose ;  (2)  that,  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  translation  from  the  Latin,  no  dominant  influence  of  the  original  can  be 
demonstrated;  and  (3)  that  what  we  know  of  these  uses  in  the  kindred  Germanic 
languages  tends  to  support  the  theory  that  these  uses  are  native  in  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

B.    FOREIGN   (LATIN). 

(3)  In  the  following  uses,  on  the  other  hand,  the  infinitive  appears  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Latin:  — 

I.     SUBSTANTIVAL: 

(a)  Subjective,  uninflected  and  inflected,  with  passive  verbs. 

(b)  Objective,  with  active  verbs,  as  indicated  below: 


Croup  of  Verbs: 

[aa)  Commanding; 

(bb)  Causing  and 
Permitting: 

(ec)  Sense  Percep- 
tion: 

{•Id)  Mental  Per- 
ception: 

(«?)  Beginning, 
Delaying,  Ceasing: 

(ff)  Inclination 
and  Will: 

(jjg)  Other  Verbs: 


Followed  by  Uninfl. 
Inf.  Only: 


Followed  by  Infl. 
Only: 


Inf.     Followed  by  Uninfl. 
and  Infl.  Inf.: 


In  part:  geleon, 

Uinnan,  forieldan, 
ginnan. 

In  part  :foreJ on,  gc- 
eafimodigan,  geSyrth- 
tigan,  lystan,  wunian. 


In  the  main:  see 
the  list  on  pp.  37  and 
187. 


habban  in  part. 


r     Only  in  part:  ge- 

\  lecrnian;  see  p.  189. 

fon,  forlaUm,  and 

the    compounds     of 

ginnan,  only  in  part. 

In  part  only:  ge- 

earnian,  gemtdemian, 

gewunian;  see  pp. 

190-192. 


(c)  Objective,  uninflected  and  inflected,  with  passive  verbs. 

(d)  Predicate  nominative,  in  part,  normally  inflected. 

(e)  Appositive,  in  part,  normally  uninflected. 

H.    PREDICATIVE    (OR   MORE   VERBAL): 

(a)  With  (w)iUon,  in  part,  uninflected. 

(6)  With  accusative  subject,  as  object,  uninflected  except  sporadically,  after 
(aa)  verbs  of  commanding:  forbeodan;  (bb)  verbs  of  causing  and  permitting: 
biegan  [began],  don,  gcdon,  geSafian,  ge&olian,  geunnan,  niedan;  (cc)  verbs  of 
sense  perception: l  gefelan,  gehawian,  sceawian;  (dd)  verbs  of  mental  percep- 
tion:2 ceteawan,  evwan,  gecy&an,  gehatan,  geliefan,  gemunan,  getriewan,  Ueran, 

1  The  origin  is  indeterminable  after  btheaUnn. 

■  The  origin  is  indeterminable  after  g?ac run  and  taligan;  and  after  habban  and  lodalan,  of  "  other  verb*." 
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ongieian,  tellan,  wenan;  and  (ee)  verbs  of  declaring:  cweSan,  foresecgan,  ondeJtan, 
secgan. 

(c)  With  accusative  subject,  as  object,  inflected,  after  (aa)  verbs  of  causing 
and  permitting:  don(1);  (bb)  verbs  of  mental  perception:  Iceran;  (cc)  verbs  of 
declaring:  foresecgan{?);  and  (dd)  in  L.  1.73:  hyne  us  to  syllane  Cone  aS. 

(d)  With  accusative  subject,  as  subject,  uninflected  except  sporadically, 
with  both  active  and  passive  verbs. 

(e)  With  beon  (wesan),  inflected  except  sporadically,  to  denote  necessity  or 
i  obligation  (in  both  passive  and  active  senses) ;  to  denote  futurity;  and,  probably, 

to  denote  purpose. 

ID.    ADVERBIAL: 
(a)  With  Verbs: 

(aa)  Final,  inflected,  after  verbs  of  whatever  kind,  both  active  and  passive. 
(bb)  Final,  uninflected,  after  verbs  (1)  of  commanding  and  requesting  and 
?)  of  giving. 
(cc)  Causal,  uninflected  and  inflected,  in  part. 
(dd)  Specificatory,  always  inflected. 
(ee)  Consecutive,  inflected,  in  part,  with  both  active  and  passive  verbs. 
(&)  With  Adjectives: 

(aa)  Specificatory,  inflected,  when  the  infinitive  is  clearly  genitival  in 
function. 

IV.    ADJECTIVAL: 

(a)  With  noun  or  pronoun,  habitually  inflected,  when  the  infinitive  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  genitive  phrase,  and  when  the  infinitive  is  strictly  equivalent  to  a 
Latin  gerundive  (see  Chapter  XIII,  Note  2,  p.  182). 

(4)  The  grounds  of  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  which  uses  of  the  infinitive 
in  Anglo-Saxon  are  of  foreign  (Latin)  origin  are  briefly  these:  (1)  that  these 
uses  are,  in  general,  not  found  in  the  poetry  except  in  poems  known  to  be  based 
on  Latin  originals,  and  in  these  only  sparingly;  (2)  that  they  are  found  very 
rarely  in  the  more  original  prose;  (3)  that,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations  from 
the  Latin,  the  dominant  influence  of  the  original  is  demonstrated;  and  (4)  that 
what  we  know  of  these  uses  in  the  kindred  Germanic  languages  tends  to  support 
the  theory  that  these  uses  in  Anglo-Saxon  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 

(5)  Ultimately,  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  in  the  Germanic  languages  in  general, 
the  predicative  use  of  the  infinitive  with  auxiliaries  was  objective;  and  the 
predicative  use  with  (w)uton,  with  other  verbs  of  motion,  and  with  beon 
(wesan)  was  final. 

II.    THE  PASSIVE  INFINITIVE. 

8.  Anglo-Saxon  has  a  compound  passive  infinitive,  made  up  usually  of  the 
present  active  infinitive,  beon  (occasionally  wesan  or  weordan),  plus  the  past 
participle.  The  strictly  infinitive  part  of  the  compound  is  uninflected ;  the  par- 
ticiple part  is  sometimes  inflected,  sometimes  not. 

9.  This  infinitive  is  passive  in  sense  as  well  as  in  form, 

10.  Though  far  less  frequently  used  than  is  the  active  infinitive,  the  passive 
infinitive  is  found,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  following  uses:  — 
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(1)  Substantival: 
(a)  Subjective  occasionally. 
(6)  Objective  occasionally. 

(2)  Predicative  (or  More  Verbal) : 
(a)  With  auxiliary  verbs  frequently. 
(6)  With  (w)uton  occasionally. 

(c)  With  accusative  subject,  the  phrase  being  the  object  of  an  active  transi- 
tive verb,  not  infrequently. 

(d)  With  accusative  subject,  the  phrase  being  the  subject  of  an  active  verb 
occasionally  and  of  a  passive  verb  once. 

(3)  Adverbial: 

(a)  With  an  adjective  once. 

11.  In  each  of  its  uses,  the  Anglo-Saxon  passive  infinitive  is  of  Latin  origin. 
The  grounds  of  this  statement  are  these:  (1)  that  these  uses  are,  in  general, 
unknown  in  the  poetry  except  in  the  poems  known  to  be  based  on  Latin  orig- 
inals, and  are  rare  even  in  these;  (2)  that  they  are  rare  in  the  more  original 
prose;  (3)  that,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  translations  from  the  Latin,  the  dominant 
influence  of  the  original  is  demonstrated;  and  (4)  that  what  we  know  of  these 
constructions  in  the  kindred  Germanic  languages  tends  to  support  the  theory 
that  these  uses  in  Anglo-Saxon  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 

MI.    SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  INFINITIVE. 

12.  In  course  of  time  there  were  developed  some  Substitutes  for  the 
Infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

(1)  Gradually  the  nominative  of  the  present  participle  came  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  predicative  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion  (and  occasionally  of 
rest),  com  fleogan  becoming  com  Jleogende.  Despite  the  encroachment  of  the 
present  participle,  the  predicative  infinitive,  contrary  to  the  usual  statement, 
survived  into  Late  West  Saxon  times,  and  is  occasionally  found  in  /Elfric. 

(2)  Gradually  the  predicate  accusative  of  the  present  participle  came  to  be 
used  side  by  side  with  the  predicate  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  after 
verbs  of  sense  perception,  etc. 

(3)  The  substitution  of  the  predicate  nominative  of  the  present  participle  for 
the  predicative  infinitive  after  verbs  of  motion  and  of  rest  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  these  causes:  the  appositive  use  of  the  participle,  especially  of  word.-s 
denoting  motion,  with  verbs  of  motion;  the  predicative  use  of  the  participle 
in  the  present  and  past  periphrastic  tenses;  and  the  superior  clarity,  in  such 
locutions,  of  the  participle  over  the  infinitive. 

(4)  The  substitution  of  the  predicate  accusative  of  the  present  participle 
for  the  predicative  infinitive  with  accusative  subject  was  due  to  Latin  influence. 

IV.    THE  INFINITIVE  IN  THE  OTHER  GERMANIC 
LANGUAGES. 

13.  Despite  the  incompleteness  of  my  statistics  concerning  the  Infinitive 
in  the  Other  Germanic  Languages,  they  seem  to  make  probable  the  following 
conclusions: — 
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(1)  The  Uses  of  the  Infinitive,  active  and  passive,  are  substantially  the 
same  in  the  other  Germanic  languages  as  in  Anglo-Saxon,  though,  naturally, 
with  some  variations  in  the  several  languages,  as  indicated  in  the  discussion 
thereof. 

(2)  The  Differentiation  between  the  Uninflected  Infinitive  and  the  Inflected 
Infinitive  rests  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

(3)  The  Voice  of  the  two  infinitives  active  in  form,  in  the  High  Germanic 
languages,  tallies  substantially  with  that  of  these  two  forms  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

(4)  In  the  main,  the  Origin  of  the  Constructions  of  the  Infinitive  is  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  that  of  the  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

(5)  The  same  Substitutes  for  the  Infinitive  are  found  as  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

(6)  The  substitution  of  the  predicate  nominative  of  the  present  participle 
for  the  predicative  infinitive  was  probably  due  to  the  same  general  causes  as 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  the  statistics  available  on  this  point  are  too  meager  for  a 
confident  conclusion. 

(7)  The  substitution  of  the  predicate  accusative  of  the  present  participle 
for  the  predicative  infinitive  in  the  High  Germanic  languages  was  due  to  Latin 
influence.  In  Gothic,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  translation,  the  predicative 
participle  was  from  the  outset  more  common  than  the  predicative  infinitive 
after  verbs  of  sense  perception. 
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Except  in  Sections  VI  and  VII,  the  initial  verb  in  the  sections  below  is,  not  the  infinilivo, 
but  the  finite  verb  of  the  passage  in  question  cited  in  the  infinitive  form  and  given  in  alpha* 
betic  sequence.  Undereach  word  are  given  all l  the  occurrences,  first, of  the  Mninfleeted  infini- 
tive ( -  U.)  and,  secondly,  of  the  inflected  infinitive  (—X.),  first  in  the  prose  works  and  then  in 
the  poems,  cited  in  each  case  in  the  approximate  chronological  order,  except  that  the  Minor 
Prose  Works  and  the  Minor  Poems  are  given,  each,  in  alphabetic  sequence.  In  Mlf.  Horn., 
in  Chron.f  and  in  Napitr**  Ad.  to  Th.,  the  superior  lrttera  (t,  m,  and  b)  refer  respectively  to 
the  top,  the  middle,  and  the  bottom  of  the  page;  while  the  superior  figures  distinguish  the 
several  examples.  In  other  texts,  the  superior  letters  distinguish  the  several  examples  within 
the  Bame  lines  or  verse,  or  larger  whole  (as  in  the  Latin  of  Warf.).  The  totals  for  each  use 
are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  in  which  the  particular  use  is  discussed  and 
in  the  Synoptic  Tables  of  Appendix  C.  The  abbreviations  for  the  texts  are  explained  in 
the  "  Bibliography."  For  convenience,  I  have  not  distinguished  $  and  p,  but  have  uni- 
formly used  S.    As  a  rule,  contractions  in  the  texts  have  been  expanded. 

/.    The  Subjective  Infinitive. 

A     THE  ACTIVE  INFINITIVE. 

The  infinitive  is  found  both  uninflected  and  inflected. 

L   With  Active  Finite  Verb, 
alef an :  see  aliefan. 
aliefan  [-e-,  -y-],  be  allowable:  D.  (10):  Bede  (4):  74.15  -  53.29;  74. 18--b 

55.28.  —Gosp.  (6):  il/Jfc.  (3):  3.4b-  e;  10.2;  —  L.  (3):  6.9**  b-  •.  —  I. 

xx.85.  —  M k.  (2):  3.4»;  12.14. 
alyf an :  see  aliefan. 
anhagian :  see  onhagian. 

atSreotan,  weary:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Oros.  (1):  42.13  -  43.12. 
becuman,  happen:  D.  (1):  Minor  Prose  (1):  Chad,  Anhang  (1):  11.  —  I.  (0). 
behofian,  behoove:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Solil.  (1):  27.12. 
beoa,  be:XJ.  (0).  —  I.  (I):  Mat.  (1):  20.23. 
beon  -f-  an  adjective  (occasionally  an  adverb  or  a  noun) :  — 

—  *5ryt,  troublesome:  D.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  2ni. 

—  arwierClicost    [-y-|,   honorable:   U.    (0).— I.    (1):  Greg.    (1):    401.16-320.6    (or   with 

adjective?). 

—  betere,  belter:  U.  (1):  Mk.  (1):  9.47  -  9.46.  —  I.  (6):  Greg.  (1):  457.21  =  390.13.  —  Solil. 

(1):  36.8-0.  —  A.  S.  Hom.&  L.S.  I.  (1):  3.406.  —  Mai.  (1) :  18.9.—  Gen.  (1):660. — 
Ps.  (1):  83.10. 

—  betst,  beat:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Solil.  (2):  3.6,  7. 

—  deoplic,  difficult:  D.  (0).  —I.  (I):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  H  386*  (or  with  adjective?). 

—  deorwierSe  [-U-],  precious:  D.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  582b». 

—  dyslic,  foolish:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  JE^.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXVI.  325. 

—  earfeSi  e) :  see  earfo3(e). 

—  earfoC(e)  [-feS(e)],  difficult:  U.  (0).  — I.  (9):  Bocth.  (1):  127.228  -  108.13  (or  with  ad- 
jective?).— Greg.   (1):  51.5  -  28.3.  —  Oros.  (1):  212.30  -0.  —  CV,ron.  (1):  1706,  lOoO 

18.  —  Bened. 


53,32"-  b;  78.17- 
(3):  Pr.  Gu.  (1): 


(1): 


Qtrtfa 


(1): 


■£lf. 


466b.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  tfc  L.  S.  I.  (1):  8.15.  —  Gu.  (1):  103!). 
earfoOlic,  diffictdt:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Boeth.  (I):  118.7  -  101.30  (or  with  adjective?). 
earfoBre,  more  difficult:  D.  (0) .  —  I.  (2) :  Greg.  (2) :  453. 12  -  384.5 ;  455.6  -  386. 1 1 . 


(1): 


*  Except  of  the  Predicative  Infinitive  with  Auxiliary  Verba,  the  full  tabulation  of  which  Deemed  unneoe***ry, 
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beou  earmlic,  distressing:  U.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  151 .22b. 

—  e*6e  [e6e,   ieCe],   easy:  U.    (0).  — I.  (5):   Boeth.  (1):   145.5  -  0.  —  Chron.   (\):  239m, 

1104  E'.  —  Bened.  (1):  124.12  -  190.2.  —  Beow.  (1):  1003  {or  with  adjective?).  —  Pe. 
(1):  76.16. 

—  eaSelicor,  easier,  more  easily:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Mlf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  236'  *•»  (or  predicative 

with  beonT), 

—  eaCeUcre,  easier:  U,  (0).  —  L  (1):  Mat.  (1):  19.24. 

—  eaoere  [eCre,  ieCre],  easier:  D.  (0).  —  I.  (5) :  Boeth.  (I) :  81 .13  -  0.  —  Greg.  (2) :  203.17,  18 

-  152.14.  —  Mk.  (1):  10.25.  —  Minor  Prose  (1):  AUx.  (1):280.  * 

—  efneSe,  equally  easy:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1) :  Met.  (1) ;  20.168. 

—  egeslicost,  most  terrible:  TJ.  {0).  —  L  (I):  Wulf.  (1):  297.12  (or  with  adjective?). 

—  otJo:  Bee  eaSe. 

—  e8re :  see  ea&{e)re. 

—  feor,  far:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1) :  Beow.  (1) :  1922(?).    (Cf.  And.  424.) 

—  fulfremedlic,  perfect:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  394l». 

—  gecopust,  most  fit:  U.  (0).  — I.  (l):Gre$r.  (1):  275.18  -  208  11. 

—  gecynde,  natural:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  floeM.  (2):  57.21  -  0;  133.9  -  112.136. 

—  gedwolsum,  misleading:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Mlf.  Hipt.  (1):  Pref.  to  Gen.  24.15. 

—  gelimplicor,  more  suitably:  U.  (0).  —I.  (\):Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  216b. 
— genoh,  wioufrA:  U.  (0).  —I.  (4):  Bede  (2):  350.33  -  263.30:  366.2  -  271.10  (or  with  ad- 
jective?). —  Mlf.  Horn.  (2) :  II.  444b  »•  *. 

—  geomoriic,  sad:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1) :  Beow.  (1) :  2445. 

—  gewunelic,  customary:  D.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (2):  274.186;  XXXVI.  100. 

—  god,  flood:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (13):  Bede(2):  2,10*-b  -0.  —  Greg.  (3):  151.8b  -  108.18';  151.9*- 

108.18b;  151.9°  -  108,18°.—  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  564'.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Gcti.  2.18\  — 
Mat.  (I):  17 A\  — Lave.  (1):  28.41.  —  Pa.  (4):  117.8^  b,  9»-b. 

—  heflg,  heavy,  unpleasant:  U.  (0).  —  L  (3):  BoeM.  (1):   127.22*  -  108.13.  —  Warf.  289.6 

349  C  —  Mart.  (1):  172.4  {or  with  adjective?). 

—  hefi(g)tyme,  troublesome:  U.  (0).  —I.  (2):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  324b  (or  with  adjective?).  — 

Wulf.  (l):304.15b. 

—  ieC©  [ySe] :  Bee  eaSe. 

—  ie5re :  see  eaO{e)re. 

—  lung  [-<>-],  long:  U.  (0).  —  I,  (14):  Solil.  (1):  10.7.  —  Wcerf.  (3):  266.18  -  325  A;  303.1  - 

365  B';  339.11  -  409  B*.  —  Wtdf.  (8):  7.12;  206.29*;  211.24'-  b;  217.11";  220.6;  283.15; 
306.17.  —  Beow.  (1):  2093.  —  Rid.  (1):  40.22. 

—  Ungsum  l-o-|,  long,  tedious:  U.  (0).  — I.  (9):  Oros.   (1):  208.21  -  209.21.  —  Chron.   (1): 

189™,  1058  D.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (4) :  I.  526';  II.  328b »,  476*.  578b.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (3) :  XXV. 
82;  XXXV.  219;  XXXVI.  85. 

—  Ungsumlie  I-o-I,  long,  tedious:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2) :  Mlf.  Horn.  (2) :  I.  362b  >• ». 

—  US,  loathsome:  U.  (0).  —  I.   (6):  Oros.   (1):   122.16  -  0.  —  Chron.   (2):   173™    1048  &; 

181m,  1052  B*.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  8.  I.  (1):  2.8.  —  Wulf.  (2):  257.13;  304.15'. 

—  leBg,  hngir:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Oros.  (1):  82.33  -  0. 

—  leofost  [-ast],  dearest:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Laws  (1):  78,  Mlfred,  c.  43. 

—  leofre,  dearer:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (6):  Greg.  (2):  217.12* b  -  164.7,  9.  — Oros.   (2):  44.14*-  b  - 

0.  —  Chr.  (1) :  597.  —  El.  (I) :  607. 

—  long 

—  loagsum       '  :  see  long,  etc. 

—  longsumlie  . 

—  Iustb«rre,  more  pleasant:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  303.6  -  230.9. 

—  manfullic,  sinful:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1)  :AS.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  I.  {I):  2.73  (or  with  adjective?). 

—  mm,  mine:  U.  (0).  —I.  (2):  Wasrf.  (1):  231.17  -  281  IX  —  Mk.  (1):  10.40. 

—  nyttre,  more  useful:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (3):  Boeth.  (2):  139.29,  30  -  121.9.  —  Greg.  (1):  275.12  - 

20S.7. 

—  nyttwieroa  [-y-],  useful:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1) :  Greg.  (1) :  89.6  -  58.28. 

—  nyttwyrtSe :  see  nyttvnerOe. 

—  pleolic,  dangerous:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1) :  Mlf.  Hept.  (1) :  Pref.  to  Gen.  22.9  (or  with  adjective?) 

—  riht  [-y-J,  right,  proper:  D.   (0).  — I.   (7):  Bede  (2):  268.4-210.6;  398.18-289.11. 

Boeth.  (1):  30.10  -  0.  —  Greg.  (1):  283.7-  214.5.  —  Laws  (1):  48,  Mlfred,  c.  1,  §  2*. 
Minor  ProBe  (2):  Alex.  (1):  695;  —  Chad  (I):  157. 

—  rihthc,  right,  proper:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  283.28. 
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Napier's  Ad. 
XXV.  144*. 


beon  rihtre,  better:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Solil.  (1):  39.9. 

—  ryht :  see  riht. 

—  a«r,  grievous:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  And.  (1):  1689  (or  with  adjective?). 

—  scandlic  [-<>-],  disgraceful:  TJ.  (0).  —  L  (1):  Oros.  (I):  48.4  -  49.4. 

—  sceamu,  shame:  TJ.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Chron.  (1):  216h,  1085  E«. 

—  scondlic :  see  seandlie. 

—  sel,  better:  D.  (0).  —  I.  (2) :  Bened.  (2) :  10.3*-  b  -  18. 13*  b. 

—  selest  [-ost],  best:  TJ.  (0).  —I.  (4):  Bened.  (1 ):  I&19  -  26.20.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  205.27.  — 

Beow.  (1):  174  (or  with  adjective?).  —  Prayers  (1):  IV.  11. 

—  selre.  better:  TJ.  (2):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXV.  144b.  —  iEIfric's  Minor  Prose  (1): 

to  Th.  (1):  101.322".  — I.  (2):Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  480b«.—  Mlf.  L.  S.  (l)i 

—  sotte,  soft:  TJ.  {\):Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  1641.  —  I.  (0). 

—  sorbite,  grievous:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (3):  Wulf.  (3):  151. 22»;  241.21*  b. 

—  Strang  l-o-],  distressing:  U.  (0).  — 1.  (1):  Wulf.  225.13. 
— -  strong :  see  Strang. 

—  sweotol,  clear:  TJ,  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  36.16  -  41.25  (or  with  adjective?). 

—  treowlicre,  safer:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (2) :  Minor  Prose  (2) :  Colo  (2) :  63*  b. 

—  unacumendlic,  intolerable:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  JSIf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXI.  956. 

—  unalefedlic :  Bee  unaliefedlic. 

—  unaliefedlic  {-©-,  -y-|,  unlawful:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (3) :  Pr.  Ps.  (1) :  16.14'.  —  Warrf.  (2) :  334.22, 

23  -  401  D  (or  wilh  adjective?). 

—  unalyfedlic :  see  unaliefedlic. 

—  unarefnedlic,  intolerable:  U.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXX.  133. 

—  uneaCe :  see  unieSe. 

—  ungelief edlic,  incredible:  U.  (0).  —I.  (4):  Oros.  (4):  74.7  -  75.8;  134.15  -  135.13;  238.2  - 

0;  240.16-  0. 

—  unieCe  [uneaCe],  difficult,  grievous:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (4):  Greg.  (1)  355.21  -  276.1.  —Oros.  (1): 

52.8  -  53.4.  —  Warf.  (1)  :  112.17  -  B.  142  D.  —  And.  (1):  206. 

—  unriht,  wrong:  TJ.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Warf.  (1):  308.18  -  372  Cl  (or  with  adjective?). 

—  wadic,  mean:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1) :  Mlf.  Horn.  (1) :  I.  400m. 

—  weorc,  hardship:  TJ.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Ju.  (1):  569  (or  with  noun?). 

—  weorce,  grievous:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Beow.  (I):  1419.  —  -4nd.  (1):  1659  (or  with  adjective?). 

—  wundorlic,  wonderful:  U.  (0).— I.  (2):  Wulf.  (2):  208.29b;  217.1  lb  (or  each  with  adjec- 

tive?). 

—  wynsumere,  winsomer:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  A.  S.  Horn.  4  L.  S.  I.  (1):  1.275. 
dafenian,  befitting:  D.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Solil.  (1):  32.17  -  0. 

derian,  annoy:  TJ.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  237.11  -  178.25. 

freraian :  ace  fremman. 

fremman  [fremian],  advance,  help:  TJ.  (1) :  Mlf.  Horn.  (1) :  I.  394m.  —  I.  (1) :  Mat.  (1)  - 19.10. 

gebyrian,  befitting,  proper:  TJ.  (7):  Gosp.  (7):  Mat.  (1):  18.33;  —  L.  (6):  11.42b;  12.12; 
15.32*b;  24.26*b;—  I.  (11):  Laws  (2):  446.  e.  3  (with  gebyriaS  for  gebyraS  by  scri- 
bal error?);  477.  c.  2.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  492'.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  De  N.  T.  20.30.  — 
Jflftia'fl  Minor  Prose  (1):  Mlf.Gr.  (1):  245.9.  —  Gosp.  (5):  Mat.  (1):  26.54b;  —  Mk.  (1): 
14.31;  —  L.  (2): 2.49;  11. 42*;  —  J.  (1):  9,4.  —  Wulf.  (1):  279.4. 

gedaf(e)ni(g)an,  be  fitting,  proper:  U.  (11):  Bede  (2):  74.22  -  54.2;  342.18  -  259.12  (or  pre- 
dicative with  accusative  subject?).  —  Pr.  Gu.  (3):  V.  67,  68,  69.  —Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II. 
318m».  —  Mlf.  L.S.  (2):  240.31;  XXIII  B.  261.  —  MV ric'a  Minor  Prose  (2):  Napier's 
Ad.  to  Th.  (2):  102.34' *•».—  L.  (1):  4.43.— L  (18):  Bede  (2):  2.13-0;  196.17- 
150.18.—  Solil  (2):32.16*b  -  0.  —  Laws  (1):  248,  VI.  —Mlf.  Horn.  (3):  1. 124b;386**; 
II.  318™.  —  Mlf.  L.  5.(6):  228.131;  240.30;  314.127;  XXIII  B.  228»-b;  XXX.  124.— 
A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.S.  I.  (1):  3.444.  —  Wulf.  (2):  227.22;  269.24.  —  Minor  Prose  (1): 
Alex.  (1):59. 

gelician,  please:  U.  (1):  L.  fl):  12.32.  — I.  (3):  Oros.  (2):  106.23  -  107.24;  250.19  -  0. — 
Chron.  (1):  182',  1052  &  (or  appositive?). 

gelustfullian,  delight:  TJ.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  360b«. 

gelystan.  please:  U.  (3):  Lace.  (3):  69.31*  b,  32.  —  I.  (0). 

genihtsumi(g)an,  suffice:  TJ.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Bened.  (1):  90.15  -  158.13. 

gerisan,  befit:  TJ.  (0).  — L  (2):  Oros.  (1):  54.30  -  0.  —  iElfric's  Minor  Prose  (1):  Mlf. 
Mthelw.  (1):2. 

geCyncan,  seem  good:  U.  (1):  L.  (1):  1.3.  —  I.  (0). 
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geweorCan  [-u-1,  happen:  U.  (l):Gen.  (1):  1692.  —I.  (0). 

gewurCan :  see  geweorSa  ■ . 

nelpan,  help:  U.  (0).  —I.  (2):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXVI.  183.  —  Luxe.  (1):  41.12. 

lician,  please:  D.  (2):  Bede  (1):  276.12  -  214.31.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  308.32.  —  I.  (4) :  Pr.  Ps. 
(1):  43.5  -  43.4.  —  Laws  (1):  46,  jElfrcd,  Intr.,  c.  49,  $  10.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  308.30.  — 
A.  S.  Horn.  <fc  L.  S.  II.  (1):  18.293. 

lystan,  please:  U.  (61):  Bede  (2):  398.7*- b  -  288.26,  27".  —  Boeth.  (8):  1.11  -0;  39.21  -  0; 
59.9  -  26.23;  78.32  -  70.93;  88.19  -  76.125;  91.8  -  78.46;  121.12,  20  -  0.  —  Greg.  (1): 
279.6  -210.15.—  Oros.  (1):  50.17  -  0.  —Solit.  (It):  1.6;  14.1'J;  34. 9;  39.1;  42.4'- b, 
7*-  b;  52.4;  64.12;  67.22.  —  Warrf.  (12):  2.21  -  0;  182»-  b  -  160  C;  34.28  -  172  B*;  60.7 
-  192  B';  83.20.  -  208  C;  86.14  -  212  A;  177.23  -  B.204  B1;  182.16*- b  -  221  A'-  •; 
209.23b  =  256  B»;  246.19"  -  301  A>.  —  Bened.  (2)  126.17,  18  -  194.2.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (2); 
51.16;  101.20".  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  220b.  —  Mlf.  L.S.  (1):  356.297.  —  lEtiric'*  Minor 
Proee  (8):  Mlf.  Gr.  (8):  211.5,  9,  10"- b,  11,  12"-b;  214.9.  —  Wulf.  (3):  141.8*-b-°.  — 
Lore.  (1):  49.35.— Minor  Prose  (1):  Alex.  (1):  629.—  Beow.  (1):  1793.  —  Met.  (6):  9.  19; 

10  20;    19.10.  33,  34,  39.  —I.  (4):  Oros.  (1):  102.25  -  0.  —Solil.  (3):  14.23;  59.33*-  b. 
onhagian  [an-],  please:  Xk  (1):  Greg.  (1):   289.16  -  218.19. —  I.  (7):  Greg,   (2):   341.13  - 

261.6;  417.17-338.21.  —Solil.  (2):  26.7;  65,10.  —  Chron.  (1):  175b,  1052  Dfl.  —  Mlf. 

Horn.  (1):  I.  4481  •.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  4.37. 
5C(e)amian,  shame:  U.  (Oj.  — I.  (5):  Chron.  (1):  no™,  1050  D.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (4):  200.76; 

202.125;  370.100;  XX1I1  B.  327. 
Cyncan,  seem:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Grog.  (1):  177.19  -  132.17. 
Cyncan  +-  an  adjective  (or  occasionally  a  noun) :  — 

—  «Cryt,  troublesome:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  374b. 

—  dys«lig,  foolish:  U.  (0J.  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  1.  94b  ». 

—  eaOre,  easier:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Solil.  (2):  21.24;  22.1. 

—  hefigtime,  troublesome:  U.  (0).  — I.  (l):Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Prcf.  toGen.  22.5. 

—  lang  [-o-],  loi\Q,  tiresome:  U.  (0).  — L  (1):  Solil.  (1):  52.17. 

—  tangsum  [-o-J,  long,  tiresome:  U.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  100.23. 

—  leofia,  dearer:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  196.7. 

—  sceamu,  shame:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Chron.  (1):  216b,  1085  Eb. 

—  selest  [-oat],  best:  U.  (0).  —I.  (2):  El.  (2):  533;  1165  (or  each  with  adjective?). 

—  selle,  belter:  D.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Ju.  (1):  408. 

—  sellic  [-y-],  strange:  D.  (0).  — I.  (2):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXV.  564  (or  with  adjective?).— 

Wulf.  (1):  269.26. 

—  ijrllic :  eec  sellic. 

—  wierse  [-y-],  worse:  U.  (0).  — L  (1):  Solil.  (1):  36.7. 

—  wyrse :  Bee  wierse. 

2.  With  Passive  Verbs. 

alefan :  see  aliefan. 

aliefan  |-e-,  -y-],  allow:  U.  (5):  Bede  (5):  84.20-59.20;  278.10,  11  -216.7,  8;  278.22- 
216.22;  280.1  -  217.1.  —  I.  (29):  Boeth.  (1)  121.19"  -  103.93".  —  Wverf.  (3):  39.21  -  176 
A;  156.3 -B.  182  B«;  214.8-261  A.  —  Bened.  (1):  86.6  -  154.7.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1): 
137.15.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (4):  II.  40",  348b,  484b  *,  520".  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXV.  684.— 
Gosp.  (6):  Mat.  (.i):  12.2,  10,  12;  14.4;  19.3;  —  JfJt.  (1):  6.18.  —  A.  8.  Horn.  A  L.  S. 

11  (1):  18.258.  —Wulf.  (8):  136.24;  210.17;  227.9,  12*-  b,  13;  285.12,  13.  —  Minor  Prose 
(2):  Nic.  (2): 476.16, 478.1.—  Gu.  (1):  1223. 

alyfan :  see  aliefan. 

bebeodan,  command:  U.  (2):  Mlf.  Horn.  (2):   II.   398b»-1.  — I.   (3):  Bede  (1):   206.16  - 

161.27.  —  Boeth.  (2):  40.10  -  0;  40.24  -  0. 
bewerian,  prohibit:  D.  (2):  Bede  (2):  76.19  -  54.31;  78.31  -  56.9.  —  I.  (0). 
forgi(e)fan,  give,  grant:  U.  (0).  — I.  (2):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (2):  XXIX.  134»,b. 
(ge)sellan,  give,  allow:  U.  (0).  — I.  (2):Gosp.  (2):  Mai.  (1):  13.11;  —  AfA.  (1):  4.11. 
laefan,  leave:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  42.9  -  44.18. 
Cencan,  consider,  +  an  adjective:  — 

—  balwende,  salutary:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXV.  479. 
Cyncan,  seem,  consider^),  +  an  adverb:  — 

—  wierolicor  [-n-J,  worthily:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  48' «. 

—  wufSlicor :  see  wierSlicor. 
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B.    THE  PASSIVE  INFINITIVE. 
Given  in  full  in  Chapter  I,  pp.  26-27. 

//.    The  Objective  Infinitive. 
A.     THE   ACTIVE  INFINITIVE. 

The  infinitive  is  found  both  uninflectcd  and  infk>ct<-'l 

1,   With  Active  Finite  Verb. 

abiddan,  bid,  command:  D.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (I):  II.  422b».  —  I,  (0). 

ablinaan,  cease,  desist  from:  U.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXX.  39.  — I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  11.74'. 

adnedan,  fear:  U.  (0),  —  I.  (1):  Mk.  (1):  9.32. 

eteowan,  show:  U.  (0).— I.  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  169.9. 

aginnan  [-y-J,  begin:  D.  (28):  Pr.  Ps.  (1):  9.30.  —  Chron.  (2):  7b, 47  F;  206m,  1070  A0.— 
Law*  (2) :  310,  II  Cnut,  c.  4;  472,  GriS,  c.  21.  —  Qosp.  (14) :  Mat.  (I) :  24.49;  —  Mk.  (3)  : 
6.7;  14ti5*-b; —  L.  (10):  5.21;  12.45*- bo;  14.29,30*-b;  22.23*;  23.2\  30.  —  Wulf.  (7): 
14.14*-  b;  85.1;  88.17,  21;  10a  IS;  216.33.  —  Minor  Prose  (2):  Apol.  (2):  19.28,  25.9.  — 
I.  (5):  Chron.  (5):  6b,  40  F;  8b,  49  F,  116  F,  137  F;  137™  1006  Eb. 

agynnan :  see  aginnan, 

alefan:  see  aliefan. 

ali(e.tfan  [-e-,  -y-|,  atone;  U.  {2):Gosp.  (2):  Mat.  (1):  8.21b;  —  L.  (1):  9.59-  — I.  (5):  Laws  (1): 
30,  /Elf  red,  Intr.,  c.  12b  (or  final?).  —  Mlf.  Hepl.  (2);  Deut.  3.25*- b.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1): 
102.227.—  M at.  (1):8.21*. 

alifan  \         ,.,  ,. 

anbidian,  expect:  V.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Laws  (1):  438,  Excommunicatio  VII,  c.  2,  §  3. 

anforlatan,  abandon:  D.  (0).  — I.  (1):  War/.  (1):  337.2  {sj/ngiende  -  syngienneT)  -  405  B. 

■nginaan  [-y-] :  see  onginnan. 

anfiraciao,  fear:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  554*. 

aCencan.  intend:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Beow.  (1):  2644. 

bebeodan  |bi-],  command,  order:  U.  (11):  Bede  (3):  36.31*-  b  -  19.31;  388.20  -  283.27.— 
Laws  (1}:  46,  iElfred,  Intr.,  c.  49,  §  7.— Mlf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  Z&$>  »• ».  —  iElfric'a  Minor 
Prose  (2):  Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  (2):  101.314'  »•  ».  —  El.  (1):  1018.  —  Ju.  (2):  232;  295. 

—  I.  (16):  Bede  (2):  350.28  -  2&3.2S  (?);  412.1  -  297.30.  —  Oro*.  (1):  292.27  -  293.28. 

—  Solil.  (I):  4.2.  —  Chron.  (1):  206',  1070  Ab.  —  Laws  (2):  42,  iElfred,  Intr.,  c.  49*;  46, 
iElfred,  Intr.,  c.  49,  §  9b.  —  Wcerf.  (2):  9.31  -  0;  23.5  -  0.  —  mf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  2401;  II. 
316b.  —  Mlf.  Hepl.  (1):  Deut.  25.7.  —  Mlf.  L.  8.  (2):  22.203;  456.243.  —  Wulj.  (2): 
294.28;  296.5. 

beginnan,  begin:  D.  (28):  Chron.  (1):  201m,  1067  D.  —  Mf.  Horn.  (4):  H.  142",  142b,  196"1, 
302'.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (14): 216.96;  230.186;  242.56;  248.153;  296.200;  298.203; 414.24*- b, 
25,  26;  502.263;  504.296;  538.811;  XXXI.  893.  —  Mlf.  Hepl.  (1):  De  N.  T.  18.1.  —  L. 
(I):  7.49.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  <fc  L.  S.  II  (5):  18.21,  25,  40,  74,  97.  —  Wulf.  (1):  214.24.  — 
Minor  Prose  (1) :  Benediktiner-Offizium  (1) :  64.29.  —  Creed  (1) :  37.  —  I.  (57) :  Chron.  ( 1 ) : 
243',  1110  Eb.  —  Bened.  (2):  32.1  -  60.1;  63.2  -  118.10.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (16):  I.  10b,  22b, 
46*',66b\  152°\  170',  258*;  II.  146'*,  148m,  154",  158",  196b,  392',  412b,  418',  SO^. 

—  Mlf.  L.  S.  (17):  36.184;  264.61;  530.704;  XXV.  419,  609,  664;  XXVI.  215;  XXXI. 
98,  165,  406,  535,  992;  XXXV.  24,  30,  172b;  XXXVII.  34,  114.  —  Mlf.  Hepl.  (17):  De 
V.  T.  4.8:  De  N.  T.  16.42;  17.13,  16;  17.18;  18.21;  Pref.toGen.  22.33;  Gen.  8.3;  9.20; 
11.6;  18.27,  31;  Num.  3.10;  Judges  7.19,  22;  10.6;  15.8.  — A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.I  (2): 
7.81;  8.148.  — iElfric's  Minor  Prose  (2):  Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  (2):  102.34**,  102.42". 

behatan,  promise:  U.  {0).  —  I.  (7):  Chron.  (3):  226',  1091  E;  236*.  1100  Eh- c.  —  Mlf.  Hepl. 
(1):  Deut.  10.11.  —  Gosp.  (2):  Mat.  (1):  14.7;  — Aft.  (1):  14.11.—  Wulf.  (1);  172.14. 

behealdan,  take  care:  U.  (1):  Ex.  (1):  110  (?).  —  I.  (0). 

beodan,  command:  U.  (10):  Chron.  (1):  173",  1048  E°.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  262*.  —  A. 
S.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  II  (2):  lS^SO6,  281.  —  And.  (6):  780,  781*- b,  782,  783,  784.  —  I.  (6): 
Greg.  (1):  47.13  -  24.24.  —  Pr.  Ps.  (1):  39.7.  —  Lotos  (1):  42,  iElfred,  Intr.,  c.  49,  $  3". 

—  Mlf.  Herpt.  (2):  Deut.  32.46*-  *».  —  Wulf.  (1):  231.1. 
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beotKg)an,  threaten:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Minor  Prose  (1):  Chad  (1):  193. 

bewerian  [bi-],  prohibit,  forbid:  TJ.  (1):  Bedt  (1):  82.24  -58.27b.— I.  (I):  Bed*  (1):  80.7 

-  50.32. 
bibeodan:  see  bebeodan. 

biddan,  request,  demand:  TJ.  (6):  Mlf.   Horn.  (1):  II.  182a.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II  (3): 

15.152a-0;  15.288*-b-217.320*-b.  —  Minor  Prose  (1):   Apol.   (1):  23.34*  -  42*. — 

Versuckung  (1):  9.  —  L  (1):  lace.  (1):  58.27. 
biwerilg)an:  see  bexcerian. 
blinnan,  cease:  TJ.  (7):  Bede  (7):  44.2  -  25.7;  302.21  -  159.21;  338.16,  17"-  b  -  256.19,  20; 

474.9*-  b  -  347.32.  —  I.  (0). 
bodian,  preach:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  344*. 
cunnian,  try,  attempt:  TJ.  (1):  .457/.  Horn.  (l)j  I.  450b.  — I.  (0). 
cyCan  |+  beodaa],  make  known:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Laws  (I):  483,  Wilhelm  I,  Prol. 
don,  do,  cause:  TJ.  (2):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (I):  214.90.  —  P*.  (1):  118.25.  —  I.  (0). 
elcian,  delay:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  282'. 
eldan:  eeeieldan. 

findan,/«/i,  s<rtwe(?):  TJ.  (1):  El.  12.55(7).  —I.  (1):  Dan.  (1):  544. 
fleon,  shu,i:  TJ.  (0).  — I.  (\):Greg.  (1):  33.12  -  14.4. 
fon,  urulertake,  begin:  U.  (2) :  Wulf.  (2) :  133. 14*  b.  —  I.  (6) :  War/.  (1 ) :  197.6  -  240  D.  —  Mlf.  L. 

S.  (2):  70.345;  XXXIV.  64.— Mlf.  Hep..  (2):  Judges  3.6-0;  13.1.  —  Wulf.  (1):  105.33. 
for  eldan:  see  forieldan. 
forbeodan,  forbid,  prohibit:  TJ.    (1):   Bede  (1):  70.8  -  50.34.  — I.  (18):  Greg.  (1):  369.3 

-  286.5.  —  Laws:  (1):  214  Kronungseid,  Prol.—  Mlf.  Horn.  (4):  1. 122*,  218b;  11.308" 
534b.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  De  V.  T.  4.43.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (5):  XXV.  36,  42(7),  89;  XXX II., 
105,  221.  —  A.  &  Horn.  &  L.  S.  I  (3) :  1.213;  3.9;  7.115.  —  iElfric's  Minor  Prose  (1) ;  Mlf. 
fir.  (1):  242.7.—  Wulf.  (2) :  200.3*- b, 

forefon,  presume,  undertake:  U.  (1):  Laws  (1):  410,  Judicium  Dei  IV,  c.  4,  {4.  —  I.  (0). 

forgi(e)fan,  grant,  allow:  TJ.  (1):  Bede  (1):  486.4  -  360.4  (or  final?).  —  I.  (0). 

forgieman  [-y-],  neglect:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Laws  (2):  453,  Gerefa,  Inscr.,  c.  3,  §  l*  d. 

forgiemeleasian  [-y-],  neglect:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  102b. 

forgyfan:  eeeforgi(e)f(m. 

forgyman :  see  forgieman, 

I orgymeleasJan :  see  forgiemeleasian. 

forhogian,  despise,  neglect:  TJ.  (2):  Bede  (1):  464.10  -  329.29.  —  Warf.  (1):  34.6  -  172  A. 

-  I.  (3):  Warf.  (I):  180.18  -  217  B'.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  376b\  —  Chr.  (1):  1288. 
forhyegan,  despise,  neglect:  TJ.  (2):  Bede  (2):  76.30*,  33  -  55.9,  12.  —I.  (1):  Bl.   Horn.  (1): 

41.36. 
forieldan  [-as-],  delay,  defer:  TJ.  (1):  Bede  (1):  440.19  -  313.2.  —  I.  (0). 
forlaitan,  abandon,  omit:  O.  (1):  And.  (1):  802b.  —  I.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  393.28  -  310.26. 
forsacan,  refuse:  TJ.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXI.  1345. 
forseon,  despise,  neglect:  TJ.  (0).  — I.  (4):  Warf.  (1):  180.17  -  217  B».  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II. 

374*.  —  Mlf.  L.S.(l):  290.96.  —  Wulf.  (1) :  296.28. 
forwiernan,  prevent,  prohibit;  TJ.  (0).  — I.  (2):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  604m ».  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1): 

380.249. 
gaelan,  hinder  from:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  445.30  -  374.14. 
geceosan,  diooee:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  200.73. 
gedihtan,  direct,  order:  TJ.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  10.10. 
gedyrstlecan,  fimmu,  dare:  V.   (0).  —  I.   (8):  Bened.  (7):    15.13-28.3;  55.10-104.2; 

56.18*- b  -  106.9*- b;  69.19  -  132.5;  86.14  -  154.15;  106.4  -  172. 12.  —  Mlf.    Horn.   (1): 

nan1*. 

geeamian,  deserve,  earn:  TJ.  (5):  Bede  (2):  350.23  =  263.20;  470.9  -  345.29.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (3): 

1.  446b,;II.  598m,600b.  —  I.  (I):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXX.  431. 
geea6modi(g)an,  deign,  vouchsafe:  U.  (1):  Bede  (1):  98.28  -  81.30(?).  —  I.  (0). 
gefon,  attempt,  undertake,  begin:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXV.  148. 
gefrignan,  learn  by  inquiry:  TJ.  (2) :  Beow.  (1) :  74.  —  And.  (1) :  1094.  —  I.  (0). 
gegiemian  [-y-],  desire:  TJ.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  497.  —  I.  (0). 
gegymiaa :  see  gegiemian. 
gebatan,  order,  promise:  TJ.  (2):  Bede  (2):  144.27,  28  -  118.11.  —  L  (2):  Bede  (1):  316.22. 

-243.6.  — Bi.  Horn.  (1):  181.26. 
geberan:  see  gehieran. 
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gehi(e)ran  [-•-,  -y-J,  hear:  U.  (65):  Bede  (1):  330.17  -  252.4.  —  Boeih.  (3):  34.3  -  0;  98.26 
-84.64;  142.26-0.—  Greg.  (1):  427.17  -  350.22.  —  Solil.  (1):  50.6.  —  Pr.  Ps.  (1): 
41.3  -  41.4. —Chron.  (4) :  67b,  855  F;  152m,  1016  Eb;  199*,  1066  E;  247*,  11 16  Eb.  —  Warf. 
(6):  11.17  -  153  D;  163.15  -  B.  190  B»;  186.1  -  225  C;  190.18  -  232  B;  248.6  -  304 
A;  338.1b  -  408  A*.  —  BL  Horn.  (16):  15.28;  55.26"-b;  83.7*- b;  103.19;  105.5;  107.30; 
111.17"bo,  I8»;113.4;  117.2;  137.8;  213.26.  —  Pr.  Gu.  (2):II.  106  IV.  2.  —  Mart.  (I): 
128.23.—^/.  Horn.  (3):I.284l;  II.  350',  460'.—  Mlf.  L.  S.  (5):  18.131; 286.62;  500.225; 
XXIII  B.  215 ; XXXI.  694.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (6):  Pref.  toG«t.22.10;Gen.  41.15;  42.1,  2;  Ex. 
19.13;  Judge*,  Epilogue,  p.  265,  1.  6.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.S.I  (1):  5.1.  —  A.  S.  Horn,  «fc 
L.S.II  (l):H.m.  —  L.  (1):  19.48.  — TFui/.  (7):  237.22;  250.15;  255.5,  6"-b-e;  306.16. 

—  Lace.  (1):  153.9.  —  Minor  Prose  (2):  Apol.  (1):22.31;  Nic.  (1): 486.1.  —  El.  (1):661. 

—  Gu.  (1):1095.  — Ps.  (1):  131.6.  —  I.  (0). 
gehogian,  think,  intend:  U.  (1):  Beow.  (1):  1989.  —  I.  (0). 
gehyhtan,  hope:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Bede  (1):  164.21  o  138.1. 
gehyran:  see  gehi(e)ran. 

gelefan :  see  gelie/an. 

geleornian,  ham:  U.  (1):  Bede  (1):  404.22  -  292.17.  —  I.  (1):  Bede  210.31  -  164.22. 

geliefan  I-*-,  -y-],  believe,  hope:  U.  (0).  —I.  (2):  Bede  (2):  330.25"- b  -  252.13. 

gelyfan:  see  gcliifnn. 

gemedVelmian  (gi-],  deign,  vouchsafe:  U.  (5):  Laws  (2):  410,  Judicium  Dei  IV,  c.  3,  §  2*, 
§4.—  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  50*  *.  — Mlf.  L.  S.  (2):  XXIII  B.  713,  738.  — I.  (1): 
jEtfric-'a  Minor  Prose  (1):  Mlf.  Mlhelw.  (1) :  51.     [Sec  pp.  54-55  above.] 

geman :  see  pieman, 

gemyntan,  intend,  determine:  U.  (5):  Chron.  (2):22b,  616  F*-b.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (2):  154.127b; 
502.255.  —  Ex.  (1):  199.  — I.  (7):  JRf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  414';  II.  578'  *.  —  Mlf.  L.S.  (3): 
154.127";  212.51;  XXV.  769.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  A^wm.  24.11.  —  Wulf.  (1):  277.26. 

geseon,  see-:  U.  (20):  Greg.  (1):  49.25  -  26.28.  —Oros.  (1):  138.26  -  0.  —  War}.  (2):  99.9  -  B. 
130  A';  273.20  -  33  A5.  —  A/art.  (1):  148.3.  —  Ml}.  Horn.  (6):  I.  146'  '•*•*;  II.  184m, 
186',  346' «.—  Mlf.  L.S.  (2):  112.399;  250.204.  —  L.  (1):  12.55.  — A.  S.  Horn.  A:  L. 
S.  II  (2):  16.82;  18.84.  —  Lace.  (1):  97.34.  —  Berne.  (2):  231;  1024.  —  Rid.  (1):  57.12. 

—  I.  (0). 

gestihhian  [-styotthian],  determine,  decide:  U.  (1):  Bede  (1):  218.9  -  168.2. —I.  (1):  Solil. 

(1):  38.1  -0. 
gestyohhian :  sec  gestihhian. 
geswican,  stop,  cease  from:  U.  (2):  Mlf.  L.S.  (1):  XXXIII.  206.  —  L,  (1):  5.4.  —I.  (9):  Mlf. 

Horn.  (5) :  I.  46',  596* »;  II.  126b,  156',  206'.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (3) :  XXXI.  497,  1049;  XXXII. 

246.  —  Minor  Prose  (1):  Neot  (1):  64. 
geswutelian  {-sweot-|,  show,  explain:  D.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mat.  (1):  3.7. 
geteohhian,  think,  determine:  D.  (0).  — I.  (12):  Boeth.  (4):  117.21  -  0;  127.27  -  0;  139.29* 

—  121.10;  143.23  -  O.—Greg.  (3):  251.24  -  190.22;  419.13  -  340.23;  445.7  -  372.19.— 
Sola.  (1):  37.5.  —  Pr.  Ps.  (1):  10.3.  —  Warf.  (1):  54.28  -  188  B*.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I. 
198b.  —  Mlf.  L.S.  (I):  XXXI.  677. 

geteon,  determine:  U.  (1):  Bede  (1):  332.9  -  253.1.  —I.  (0). 
getilian,  strive  for,  attempt:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Sold.  (1):  :y>.17. 
geCaflan,  allow,  permit:  U.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  600.  —  I.  (3):  Bede  (1):  276.31  - 

215.24.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  4b,  604m  ». 
getSencan,  think,  strive:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2) :  Mlf.  Hept.  (1) :  Job,  XII  (-  6.27).  —  Minor  Prose  (1) : 

Alex.  (1):  11. 
geSristlecan  [-y-J,  presume,  undertake:  U.  (5):  Laws  (1):  46,  .Elfred,  Intr.,  c.  49,  (  9*. — 

Warf.  (1) :  207.24  -  253  A.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (3) :  XXIII  B.  277, 645, 745.  —  I.  (6) :  Laws  (2) : 

414,  Judicium  Dei  VII,  e.  13  A1-  *,  —  M(f.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  721.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  A 

L.  S.  II  (1):  11.122.  —  Wulf.  (2):  34.14,  15. 
geCrystlsecan :  see  geSristlaran. 

geCyrsti(g)an,  presume,  undertake:  U.  (2):  Bede  (2):  70.16  -  51.8;  78.33"  -  56.10*.  —  I.  (0). 
gewil(l)nian,  desire:  U.   (7):  Warf.   (1):  208.14-253  C*.  —  Mlf.    Horn.    (2):  L  608*;  II. 

588' V—  Mlf.  L.S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  187.—  Gosp.  (3):  Mat.  (1):  13.17b;  —  L.  (2):  15.16; 

22.15.  —  I.  (15):  Chron.  (1):  219™,  1086  Eb.  —  Laws  (1):  45,  xElfred,  Intr.,  c.  49,  $  3b.  — 

Mlf.  Horn.  (7):  I.  550',  552',  556',  596',  612m;  II.  154b  *,  588*.  —  Mlf.  L.S.  (4):  196.22; 

XXIII  B.  183,  358;  XXXVI.  159.  —  Mat.  (1):  13.17".  —  Minor  Prose  (1):  Apol.  (1): 

18.17. 
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gewunian,  use,  be  wont:  U.  (31):  Bede  (16):  62.4  -  47.13;  172.16  -  142.19;  188.30  -  152.11; 
906.13  -  209.14;  272.8*' b  -  212.19"'';  336.23*- b  -  255.26;  342.5  -  258.29;  364.3,  4  - 
270.5*b;  368.32  -  273.17;  386.29  -  283.2;  442.19*- b  -  314.6;  442.21  -  314.9.  —  Laws 
(2):  38,  Alfred,  Intr.,  c.  30;  410,  Jud.  Dei  IV,  c.  3,  §  5.  —  Wcerf.  (9):  4.19  -  152  A; 
181.3,  4  -  217  C»;  183.4  -  221  B;  185.24  -  225  B»;  201.15  =  245  B>;  206.16  -  252  B1; 
207.4-252  O;  242.9-296  O.  —  .Elf.  L.  S.  (4):  XXIII  B.  164*- b,  165;  XXXIII. 
177. —I.  (8):  Greg.  (1):  273.17  -  206.14.  —  Oros.  (1):  34.5  -  35.3.  —  Warf.  (3):  161.19 

-  B.  188  C;  163.37  -  B.  190  B»;  289.10  -  349  C»:  no  Latin.  —  Ml}.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII 
B.  368.—  /Elf.  Hept.  (1):   Num.  22.4.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II  (1):  12.45. 

gieman  [-e-,  -y),  care:  U.  (4):  Bede  (4):  364.1  -  0;  412.26  -  298.25;  442.2,  3  -  313.19,  20. 

—  I.  (3):  Bede  (2):  208.16  -  162.28;  362.10  -  269.16.  —  Beow.  (1):  3469. 

giernan  [-y-],  desire,  yearn  far:  U.  (0).— I.  (4):  Bede  (1):  480.11  -  351.21.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1): 

53.25.  —  Pt.  Gu.  (2):  I.  7;  II.  SB. 
ginnan,  beain:  U.  (1):  Bede  (1):  60.23  -  46.32.  —I.  (0). 
gyman:  sec  giernan. 
gyrnan:  see  giernan. 
habban,  have:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (7):  Boeih.  (1):  52.27  -  52.10.  —  Laws  (1):  106,  Ine,  c.  42.— 

£lf.  Horn.  (1}:  II.  78ra.  —  Mlf.   Hept.  (2):  Ex.  16.23;  Judges  3.20*.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  & 

L.  S.  II  (1):  15.149.  —  Mat.  (1):  20.22. 

hatan,  commind:  U.  (1124):  Bede  (66):  36.3*- b  -  19.6;  38.5  -  20.3;  40.18  -  21.21;  44.8  - 
25.10;  46.5*-  b  -  27.19;  50.28  -  31.5;  58.19  -  0;  88.28  -  0;  9020  -  70.20;  104.4*-  b  -  84.23; 
lOt  22*- b  -85.18;  104.26,  27-85.26;  110.12-90.12;  114.12-92.16;  116.7,8-93.12,  13; 
116.17  -  93  24;  126.25  =  107.30;  136.12  -  112.25;  140.22  -  115.16;  166.6,  7  -  138.20;  166.28 

-  139.16;  168.12*-  b  -  140.4,  5;  172.7,  8  -  1427,  8;  188.21*- b  -  152.1;  194.1,  29  -  154.20, 
165.27;  196.13  -  156.14;  238.27  -  180.4;  254.5  -  202.11;  308.14  -  237.26;  326.20*  -  250.12*; 
344.20  -  0;  344.21,  22  -  260.17*- b;  344.34  -  260.29;  366.28  -  272.4;  388.21  -  283.29;  388.25*  * 

-  283.32*- b;  388.27  -  284.2;  388.33  -  284.10;  406.5  -  2933;  416.28*- b  -300.23,  24;  4ls  17, 
18  -  301.12,  13;  440.2*  -  312.16b;  456.5  -  325.2;  458.8  -  326.2;  460.5*-  b  -  326.27,  28;  460.30 
-0;  470  19*- b-c  =  346.6*- b-c;  470.21  -  346.8.  —  Boeth.    (12):   3.3  =  0;    7.11-0;  37.8*-b 

-  41.35;  39  19  -  43.2*;  39.22  -  43.2b;  66.32,  67.1  -  61.30;  99.8  -  0;  144.30*  b-  •  -  0.  —  Greg. 
(3):  3.1  -0;3.2  -0;  9.14  -0;  —  Oros.  (81):  1.19-0;  3.18  -0;  525  -  0;  44.8  -  45.6;  44.13 

-  0;  52.24*- b  -  63.19;  54,31,  32  -  0;  68.10,  11,  12  -  69.8,  9;  76.31,  32  -  77.19,  20;  80.26  -  0; 
84.4-83.34;  96.18-0;   108.12-0;   114.33  =  0;   120.33-121.26;   122.1-121.27;   126.21 

-  127.23;  128.16  -  129.15;  130.17  -  131.15;  132.25  =  133.20;  148.24  -  0;  1.50.11  -  151.5; 
156.7  -  157.3;    164.32,    33  -  165.27;    168.27  -  169.25;    174.15,    16*' b  =  175.12;    186.19*-b 

-  187.15;  196.31  -  0;  198.30*-  b  -  199.30;  202.23*-  b  -  203.11 ;  212.10*-  b  -  213.15,  16;  218.12 

-  219.12;  218.32*- b  -  219.31,  32;  224.15,  16  -  225.14;  228.8*-  b  -  229.7;  242.17,  18  -  243.16; 
212.23  -  0;  246.1  -  245.32;  246.23  -  247.26;  246.24*-  b  -  247.28;  246.32  -  0;  2.50.13  -  0; 
256.4-257-2;   258.3-259.2;   260.20-261.19;   260.23  =  261.22;    260.30-261.29;   264.22 

-  265.20;  266.14  -  267.13;  268.22  -  269.19;  268.28  -  269.29;  270.8  -  271.8;  270.13  =  271.13; 
274.4-275.3;  282.16-0;  282.32-283.30;  284.7*- b  -  285.7 ;  286.30  =  0;  288.12-289.8; 
290.4  -  0;  290.5*-  b  -  291.2;  290.30  -  291.28;  290.31  -  0.  —  Ckrm.  (58):  12',  449  Ab'  c;  25"\ 
626  E*- b;  26m,  643  A ;  28b,  6.50  E;  301, 656  Ec;  3901, 685  E;  54n\  792  A;  90"1,  897  A*;  go6,  897  Ab; 
9lra,  897  Ae;  92',  901  A;  94',  905  A;  96m,  913  A;  100*",  919  A;  101',  921  A*  b-  c;  103b,  922  A*; 
104',  922  Ab-  •;  104',  923  A*-  b- c;  104m,  924  A*- b- c;  112b  952  D*- h;  119*,  969  E;  121m,  975  E*; 
UT10,  992  E;  127b,  993  E;  128b,  995  P1;  135',  1002  E;  136",  1006  E»;  UP*,  1009  E6;  li5*, 
1014  E»;  145b,  1014  Efl;  146',  1015  E*-b;  155',  1017  E;  164h,  1046  C;  190*,  1065  C;  229", 
1094  E°;  231',  1095  E*;  231m,  1095  Eb;  231b,  1095  E°  d-  *;  231b,  1095  Ef-  g;  232',  1095  Eb- '; 
232™,  1096  E*- b-  °.  —  Laws  (2):  46,  Alfred,  Intr.,  c.  49,  \  9*;  182,  VI  .Ethelstan,  c.  12,  $  1.  — 
Wrrrf.  (24):  39.10,  11  -  173  D;  50.29,  30  -  185  A;  51.17,  18  -  185  A';  60.33*  -  192  B1;  123.19 
=  B.  154  B;  1.58.16  -  B.  184  C;  159.14  -  186  A1;  182.10  =  220  C;  193.22  -  236  C;  195.17 

-  237  C;  198.7,  8,  9  -  241  O  *  »;  201.19  -  245  B1;  201.25.  26  -  245  B«- «;  202.1  -  245  B«; 
202.7  -  245 Cl; 202.13  -  245 C»; 240.19  -  293  B»; 318.10  -  384  B.  —  Bvned.  (3):  15.8  -  96. 19; 
86.15  -  154.17; 8818  -  156.20.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (20):  15.21; 95.13;  175.1;  177.2;  177.4*- b;  179  29, 
30;  183.3,  16,  19,  26,  27;  187.12,  15;  189.20,  33,  35;  243.30;  247.27.  —  Pr.  Gu.  (2):  II.  43;  XX. 
9.  —  Mart.  (145):  4.11;  6.11*- b,  13,  14;  10.5,  16*- b;  20.1;  22.25,  26*- b;  24.19,  22,  23,  27;  26.3, 
6,  24;  28.17*- b,  24,  28,  30;  30.18;  38.1 ;  42.7;  46.25;  54.2;  56.17;  58.6,  8, 19;  60.8;  64.22,  23,  24*; 
66.10,  11*- b;  68.3;  70.18,  25,  26,  27:  78.25;  80.25;  82.8,  13;  90.13,  16;  92.4,  19,  20*- b;  96.5,  6, 
21.  22;  98.23,  24;  100.23,  24;  106.f>,  16,  28;  114.10,  24,  26;  118.8,  18,  26;  120.9;  122.23,  24; 
124.3,  4;  130.16;  132.6,  7,  8b;  134.1,  12;  140.5;  142.2,  3;  144.18,  24;  148.7,  15;  150.20;  152.17, 
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2 1 ;  154.3, 8;  156.1, 12, 13*b,  23;  158.8. 14;  162.6;  166.15*,  17,21 ;  168.4, 18;  170.27;  172.17;  174.6, 
22;  17S.S.9;  188.15:  194.16;  196.14*  b,  21,22;  198.24;  200.7,  8,  11;  202.25,  26;  204.23;  208.20; 
2106,  7;  212.6,  7;  214.7,  8,  9,  14,  30;  21li.21»-  b,  22,  25;  218.6,  7.  17,  23.  —  .-Elf.  Horn.  (153): 


I.  32b,  5Sb  «•  >,  60°,  66b,  74b  «■  »  82', 


*•»,  88* '• «   142'    152b,  186b,  190',  208' '  ',  210', 


266b  *,  376*,  380'  *•  •  382'  '•  *,  416*.  420',  424*  •• »,  426',  426m,  426b  *,  428'  »•  *,  428m,  428b  ', 
432'  »• \  432b  »•«•*••,  434m,  442',  4.58',  4.58ra,  464™,  464b,  468b  »•  *,  470*,  478*  »■ ',  484'  *,  608b, 
524b  «■  *,  SOO"  '•  «,  570'  »•  *,  572"  574' »,  588',  590",  590*  »,  592b,  594m  >•  »■  *,  594b;  II.  20'  '•  »•  », 
40»  1. 1. 1. «.  1. 1(  i22b  144*»»,  166',  I66m,  168',  170b  •  174b,  178bj.  186bl-'-»,  192',  198b  *• ', 
210m,  252b,  274b  »• »,  290'  »•  '• »,  304m,  304b  »■  •,  304b  «,  308',  308b  »  »■  *,  310'  "• *,  310b  »•  «• », 
312'  «■  *,  336',  358'  »•  »,  37Gb  »■  *,  384'  »•  *,  406b  *,  408b  *•  *,  422',  422m,  422b  *,  424b  *• »,  434'', 
436n  »•  «,  478b,  480"™,  482'",  484*  ••  «• \  484b,  486',  488b  *,  490*,  490b  »•  *,  502™   514b,  572',  572b. 

—  Mlf.  L.  S.  (276):  28.74;  30.113;  36.191;  42.298;  46.363,  378;  48.389,  390, 396;  50.94;  58.120; 
62.190,  191,  195,214,215;  68.297;  74.409;  76.438;  86.606;  96.120,  121;  100.178,  181,  182; 
104.243,  249,  251,  263;  106.270;  108.300,  301,  332,  333;  110.334,  353,  363,  364;  112.369,  392, 
393;  114.403,  420;  124.134;  128.183;  140371,  374,  383;  142  410;  144.422,  423,  424;  146.450, 
455;  154,112;  156.165;  160.208,209,211;  162.237;  174.82,92;  178.141,142,  143*  b;  182.218, 
219;  184.244;  186.289;  190.365;  194.4l8*b;  196.9;  198.39,  69;  200.92,  101;  202.112,  113,  122, 
123, 128, 129;  204. 154, 168, 170;  206.182;  214.81;  216.104, 106, 117, 118,  126;  218.144;  230.169; 
238.2S0,  291;  240.38;  242.54,  63,  66;  244.99,  111;  246.131;  252.245,  246;  254.260;  278.248; 
308.8;  310.42,  43,  44,  45,  46*  b,  48,  49,  60;  312.83,  84*  b,  86,  87,  88*  b;  316.131,  152;  388.92; 
390.125;  398.233;  402.317;  404.337,  345,3.50;  406.365,  369, 377,  378'- b;  410.430;  414.6;  416.33, 
45;  418.74,  82;  422.130;  438.86;  480.135,  136,  137,  142;  484.194,  203;  488.20;  498.178,  17H. 
191*  b;  500.228;  502  264;  504.295;  506.316;  514.444;  534.758,  761;  XXIV.  9,  29*  b,  40,  41,  47, 
51.  88,  188;  XXV.  24,  115,  110*b,  117*  b,  118,  130,  380,  448,  835;  XXVI,  90*  b.  102,  163; 
XXVII.  37,  76;  XXVIII.  20,  9S;  XXIX.  200,  211,  230,  231,  237,  239,  241,  245,  249,  282,  253, 

256,  257,  277,  278,  283,  284,  314,  327,  328;  XXX.  294,  296,  378,  409*  b,  414,  410,  421*  b,  422, 
456,  4.58;  XXXI.  116,  364,  509,  553,  656,  782,  1176,  1409;  XXXII.  122,  215,  234;  XXXIII. 
41,  208,  264;  XXXIV.  204,  21 1,  215,  217,  280,  308,  343*  b;  XXXV.  47,  49,  136,  138,  188,  194, 
195,  225*  b,  226,  227,  294,  311,  312,  324,  325,  326*  b,  335,  337;  XXXVI.  117,  119,  210,  360, 
366.  390,  397;  XXXVII.  46,  52,  156,  157.  —  jEU.  Ihpt-  (38):  De  V.  T.  8  26;  De  N.  T.  15.19, 
16.16, 16.17,  Gen.  12.18, 20.2, 27.42",  27.45",  37.3,  40.19,  40.22,  41.10;  Ex.  2.5,  4.22,  6.1, 8.1,  9.7. 
12.31,  15.25»,  16.33*  b,  1923*  b,  32.24,  33.7;  Num.  21.32,  24.10,  25.5,  31.18;  Jos.  2.1,  2.3, 
4.9,  7.2,  8.29,  10.18*  b  10.27.  —  iElfric'a  Minor  Prose  (8):  £lf.  Gr.  (1):  125.7;  Napier's  Ad. 
to  Tk.  (7):  101.318b,  321*  >;  102.35b ',  38'  ••  *,  41m,  42b.  —  Gosp.  (10);  Mat.  (3):  18.25;  27.58; 
27.64;  —  Mk.  (4):  5.43b;  6.17;  8.7;  10.49;—  L.  (3):  8.55";  18.40;  19.15.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  A  L. 
S.  I  (15):  5.132,  157;  7.187;  8.10,  70,  103,  125,  189,  210*  b,  223;  9.153*  b  154,  341.  —  A  & 
Hom.  A-  L.  S.  11  (27):  13.102";  1.5.14: 15.77*  b  -  210.68;  15.88*  b  -  210.80;  15.95, 96  -  210  84; 
15.118, 119*  b  -  211.100*  b;1.5.152*b- 212.134;  15.153 -212.135;  15.169  -  212.1.5ft;  15.280" 

-  0;  15.282  -  217.312°;  15.287"  -  0;  15.287b  -  217.320;  15.304  -  218.342;  16,26*  b,  230,  236*  b, 

257,  278.  —  Wulf.  (6):  99.8,  25;  148.20,  21;  237.1;  263.2.—  Lore.  (1):  88.7. —  Minor  Proae 
(50):  Alex.  (25):  151(?),  233b,  248,  252,  274,  279* b,  282,  283,  294,  382,  383,  385,  387,  417. 
4.57,  460,  495",  528,  551*  b- c,  563,  598(?),  636;  —  Ajwl.  (17):  21.3  -  39**;  21.35*  b- 40'; 
22.17  -  40b;  26.2"  -  43b;  27.10,  12",  19,  22-44,  45;  28.23,  29.1  -  46';  32.25,  26  -  49b;  33.5, 
25,  26,  29  -  50;  —  Benediktiner-Offizium  (I):  64.23;—  Nic.  (7):  472.2,  9,  15;  474.17;  476  24, 
482.19,  514.14.  —  Beoxo.  (18):  199;  386;  391;  674;  1036;  1054;  1115;  1116*b;  1807;  1808; 
1920;  2152;  2190;  2337;  2892;  3095;  3110.  —  Gen.  (8):  960;  1060;  1856;  1859;  1867;  2455; 
2628;  2666.  —  Dan.  (11):  53;  126;  225;  229;  242;  511;  512;  514;  519;  521;  704.  —  Chr.  (2): 
253;  1375.  —  El.  (25):  4.5*  b;  80;  104;  106;  107;  108;  109;  129;  276;  279;  510;  691;  692;  862; 
864;  876;  1003;  1023;  1025;  1052;  1160;  1174;  1198;  1204.  —  Ju.  (23):  142* b;  143;  161;  187; 
188;  228*  b;  231 ;  254;  265;  303;  309;  333;  532;  575;  577;  579;  580;  584;  603;  604;  613.  —  0* 
(3):  661;  1344;  1348.  —  Atul.  (8):  587;  1146;  1229;  1230;  1272;  1390;  1633;  1634.—  Jud.  (1): 
35.  —  Met.  (5):  1.43,  73;  9.9,  24,  30.  —  Ps.  (6):  50.18*b  (Cot.);  50.21  (Cot.);  54.8;  103.25; 
1 18.138.  —  Fates  of  Apostles  (2) :  46;  69.  —  Gifts  (1) :  60.  —  H.  L.  (2) :  12;  20.  —  Maldon  (3; ; 
30;  102*  b.  —  S.  dt  S.  (5):  173;  275;  277;  278;  458.  —  W.  C.  (1):  15.  —I.  (0). 

heran :  see  hieran. 

hieran  [-«-,  -y-),  hear:  U.  (26):  Beds  (4):  190.7  -  152.18;  348.26  -  262.20;  426.3  -  305.16; 
430.12  -  307.26.  —  Oros.  (3):  138.18  -  139.18;  156.9  -  0;  286.7  -  287.7.  —  Chrm.  (7i: 
30',  656  Eb;  64b,  851  A;  205*,  1070  Eb-  c;  207b,  1070  E;  245m,  1114  Ed;  267m,  1140  Ed. 
—  Warf.  (1):  2.16  -0— Minor  Proae  (1):  Colo,  Zusatjse  (1):  53.21.  —  Beow.  (4):  3K:  273, 
582;  875.  —  Chr.  (1):  73.  —  El.  (2):  671;  853.  —  And.  (1):  1176.  —  Hoi.  (1):  S3. — 
Partridge  (1):  1.  —  I.  (0). 
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higian,  strive  for,  be  intent  on:  U.   (0).  — I.   (3):  Greg.   (1):   105.14  -  72.18.  —  Waerf.   (2): 

17K.3*b-B.  204  C». 
hogian  [hohgian],  think,  intend,  determine:  U.  (6):  Sola.  (1):  35.19.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXVI. 

883.  —Gen.  (3):  691;  692* b.  —  Jud.  (1):  274.  —I.  (0). 
bohgian :  see  hogian. 
hyran :  see  hieran. 
ieldan  [e-,  y-),  delay:  XI.  (0).  —I.  (5):  Bede  (3):  132.16  -  110.24;  430.33*  b  -  308.13*  b.— 

Wcerf.  (1):  119.1  -  B.  148  C1.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  7.33. 
laeran, kach:  D.  (0).  —I.  (4):  Bede  (2): 258.8  -  204.20;  276.6b  -  214.27b.  —  Boeth.  (1):  79.17 

-0.  —  Luce.  (1):  35.10. 
Iwtan,   permit,   cause:  U.    (121):    Boeth.   (3):  38.12-42.53;    133.25-113.142;    134.31  - 

114.174.—  Greg.  (2):  229.1  -  172.16;  349.12  -  270.3.  —Oros.  (3): 258.18, 19  -  0;  296.5 

-  297.27.  —  Chron.  (56):  28°  648  F;  36b,  675  E»;  37\  675  Eb;  115b  963  E»;  116*.  963 
F/;  157b,  1023Cb;158m,  1035C;159b,  1036  D;  IMP,  10$0C*b;  162',  1041  C;  162b,  1043  C; 
168b,  1049  O  b;  175m,  1052  Db;  176*.  1048  E*;  178m,  1052  C;  184m,  1053  C;  185b,  1055 
D* b;  186',  1055C";  186m,  1055  Cb;  192™,  1065  C1;  204b,  1071  D;  209",  1073  D;  211b,  1076 
D;  312*,  1075  E;  2l4b  1079  D;  215b  1083  Eb;  216\  1085  E*  b;  216°  1085  Ec- d;  21«*, 
1085  E";  220",  1086  E<*-*  ;  225*,  1087  E*;  229',  1094  E»;  233b,  1097  Eb;  236™,  1100  Ed-  *• f  ; 
237b,  H02  E;  243b,  1112  E*  b;  244',  1114  E";  246b  1116  E»;  250*,  1121  E;  251',  1123  Eb; 
253b,  1124  E»;254',  1124  Eb;  256™,  1126  E";  256m,  1126  Eb- c;  259*,  1127  E*;  265m,  1137 
E*.  —  War/.  (1):  341.36  -  416  B.  —  Bened.  (1):  110.19  -0.—  Bl.  Horn.  (4):  13.9;  33.10; 
33.17»;S5.2.  —  .*//.  Horn.  (3) ;  I.  ISO6,  59Sm;  II.  488b  *\—Mf.  L.  S.  (8) :  106.272;  128.204; 
130.213;  512.417;  530.680;  XXV.  239;  XXXI.  523;  XXXIII.  22.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (3) :  Ex. 
12.23;  Deut.  32.39;  Judge*  16.18.  —  Mat.  (2):  5.45;  27.26.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  ±  L.  S.  1.  (4) : 
8.155,  205,  298;  9.137.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  &L.S.II.  (2):  16.231;  17.29.  —  Widf.  (10' 
45.25;  110.14,  15;  111.  1;  125.13;  195.9;  230.19;  271.5,  7.  —  Lace.  (14):  37.36;  47.4;  80.6; 
82.6;  Se^;  88.28;  105.24;  106.9;  126.13;  138.2,  3*b<°,  4.  —  Minor  Prose  (2):  Bene- 
dikliner-Offizium  (1):  74.6;  —  Chad,  Anhang(l):  5.  —  And.  (1):397.—  Pa.  (1):  103.13. 

—  Whole  (1):65.  — I.  (0). 
lefan :  Bee  lief  an. 

leoraian,  learn:  U.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  416b.  —  I.  (7):  Bede  (1):  246.7  -  194.29.  —  Greg. 
141.17-308.15;  44 1 .28  -  368.25.  —  ^l/.  L.  S.  (2):  132.242;  344.127b.  —  A.  S. 

Horn.  &  L.S.  I  (2):  1.253\  256. 
liefan,  allow:  U   (0).  —  I.  (4):  Greg.  (1):  451.29  -  382.10.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Num.  21.22.  — 

Mai.  (1):  19.8.  —  IFm//.  (1):  174  7. 
loflan,  praise,  but  here  allow (1):  U.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Chron.  (1):  185b  1054  D. 
[yfan:  see  lirfan. 

lystan,  desire:  U.  (1):  Wcerf.  (1):  45.22  -  180  B1.  —  I.  (0). 
rauman,  care  for,  lament:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Laics  (1):  474,  Judex,  e.  3. 
mynnan,  direct  one's  course  to,  intend:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Gu.  (1):  1062.  —  And.  (1) :  . 
myntan,  think,  intend:  U.  (17):  Bede  (1):  392.20  -  286.1.  —  Wasrf.  (3):  12.11  -  15  A*;  123.1 

-  B.  L54  A;  254.35  -  312  A».  —  Bl.  Horn.  (4):  223.7,  11,  16;  225.12.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  ' 
L.  S.  II  (3):  13.57,  167,251.  —  Minor  Prose  (1):  Alex.  (1):  334.  —  Beow.  (3):  713; 
763;  764.  —  Chr.  (1):  1058.  —  Met.  (1):  26.72.  —  I.  (1):  Chron.  (1):  265°  1137  E'. 

nytun:  see  witan. 

oferhogian,  despise:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Laws  (2):  453,  Gerefa,  Inner.,  c.  3,  {  1*-  b. 

ofseon,  see:  U.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  184b.  —  I.  (0). 

ondrasdan,  fear:  U.  (3):  Bede  (2):  72.9b  -  52.2;  326.15  -  250.8.— Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  552. 

—  I.  (8):Greg.  (1):  49.18  -  26.23.—  Sold.  (1) :  43.3.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):H.  104b.  —  Mai. 
(2):  1.20;  2.22.  —  Wulf.  (2):  248.14;  286.27.  —  Minor  Prose  (1):  Nic.  (1):  500.15™. 

onfon,  undertake,  begin:  D.  (0).  —I.  (5):  Bede  (2):  334.4,  5  -  254.3.  —  Wcerf.  (1):  75.33  - 

204  A.  —  Bened.  (1):  14.17  -  26.1.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  II  (1):  10.550. 
ongietan,  understand:  U.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  801. 

onginnaa  [an-,  -y-),  begin,  attempt:  U.  (977):  Bede  (121):  24.23  -  0;  28.17  -  12.10;  34.19 
-18.18;  40.19-2122;  44.10*  b-  °  -  25.25;  4823-2922;  48.27-29.31;  52.17*- b  -  32.5; 
54.9  -  33.8;  56.1  -  42.24;  56.2*  b  -  42.25;  56.16  -  43.9;  62.6*  b-  «■ d,  7*- b  -  47.14* b-  °,  15*- b- e; 
62.11-47.19;  62.14*  b  -  47.23b;  88.2-61.13;  98.16,    17-81.16;  106.19-86.29;   106.25 

-  87.6;  106.27*- b  -  87,8;  112.4  -  91.8;  118.10  -  94.26;  122.30*-  b  -  99.22*- b;  122.33  -  99.25; 
138.25*b  -  114.13;  148.30  -  125.22;  154.34  -  129.11;  172.31  -  143.6;  174.12  -143.19;  176.3 

-  144.9;  178.19*  b  -  145.31*  b;  178.28,  30  -  146.8, 9;  180.3*  b  -  146.17*  b;  180.16*  b  -  147  3; 
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180 .29  -  147.17;  182.8  -  147.27;  182.30  -  148.24;  184.24,  25*- b  -  149.23*-  b;  184.27  -  149.24; 
190.14,  15  -  152.28;  198.4,  5  -  157.5,  6;  200.12  -  158.13;  210.21  -  164.11;  242.25  =  103.3] 
246.22,  23,  24  -  195.18,  19,  21;  250.10,  ll'b  -  199.19*- b;  256.24  -  203.30;  258.26  -  205.13; 
276.6'  -  214.27*;  284.2*-  b  -  219.22;  286.12  -  221.9;  286.22  -  221.21;  286.23  -  221.22;  288.10 

-  222.12;  290.14  -  223.19;  294.26  -  226.8;  296.18  -  226.33;  318.12  -  244.5;  326.10  -  250.3; 
326.20b-°  -  250.12b;   328.4,    5  -  250. 27"-  b;    342.12  -  259.5;    344.30*-  b  -  260.25;    35251 

2M.1S;   354.33,   356.1-265.29,   30;   358.13-267.11*;   362.29-269.33;  390.9-284  IX; 
.1-286.15;   400.1-289.23;   400.16-290.7;    402.20b- c  =  291.9;   406.29-295.4;   414.3 
299.3;  426.2  -  305.14;  42t>  s"  -  395.22*;  428.24  -  307.6;  428.29  -  307.1 1 ;  430.1 1  -  307.25; 
438.4-311.17;    442.27-314.14;    444.5*- b  -  314.20;     450.30*-  b  -  323.4"-  b;     454.4-324.3; 

454.15  -  324.15;  462.17  -  329.4;  466.22  -  331.34.  —  Boeth.  (80):  3.6  -  0;  3.22  -  0;  7.17*-  b 

-  0;  8.5  -  0;  9.9,  10  -  6.48;  9.16  -  0;  9.19  -  0;  9.29  -  0;  14.5  -  22.55;  19.14  -  0;  21.1  -  0; 
25.9 -34.65;  26.22 -0;27.15  -0;  33.21  -0;34.11  -  40.30;  39.16  -  0;  41.8  -  0; 45.5  -  46.65; 
45.10*- b  -  46.70;  46.2*  -  0;  47.4  -  0;  48.22  -  0;  51.27  -  0;  52.16  -  51.2;  57.2  -  0;  57.12,  13 

-  55.13,  14;  58.5  -  0;  60.27  -  0;  61.2  -  0;  61.23  -  0;  64.24  -  0;  65.2  -  0;  67.26  -  0;  68J 
-0;  69.17-0;  70.2-0;  71.4  -0;  71.10-0;  73.22-0;  74.16-0;  79.8-70.100;  82.19-0; 
89.5-0;  91.2-7839;  94.26-0;  94.29-81.3;  101.19-0;  101.26-0;  102.11,  12-0; 
102.15*-  b  -  0;  102.18  -  0;  102.25  -  0;  102.26  -  87.33;  102.28*- b  -  0;  104.31  -  89.34;  105.4 

-  0;  107. 16b  -  0;  111.11  -  0;  112.3  -  0;  112.13  -  0;  115.11  -  0;  116.8  -  0;  116.13  -  0;  124.2 

-  0;  125.31  -  0;  126.25  -  0;  127.2  -  107.5;  127.33  -  108.20;  135.23  -  0;  137.14  -  0;  141.10 

-  0;  147.2  -  0.  —Greg.  (15):  7.18  -  0;  25.20  -  6.9;  67.3,  4*  -  40.25,  26;  197.10  -  146.31; 

213.8  -  160.2;  225.25,  227.1  -  170.25;  227.11*- b  -  172.3;  333.1  -  256.17;  341.4*- b  -  3QL96; 
445.27  -  37412;  447.4  -  374.22.  —  Oro*.  (29):  1.3  -  0;  5.12  -  0;  28.27  -  2926;  52.3  -  0; 
56.32*- b  -  59.1;  60.18  -  61.19;  60.30,  31  -  0;  62.2  -  63.4;  74.9  -  75.9;  94.34  -  0;  106.6  -  0; 
110.6  -  1116;  116.28  -  0;  124.30  -  125.27;  142.1  -  141.33;  144.30  -  14530;  160.9*-  b  -  0; 
164.25  -0;  182.7  -  183.6;  204.24  -  205.24;  218.14  -  219.15; 222.25  -  223.26; 232.17  -233.17; 

252.11  -  0;  262.16  -  263.17;  288.1  -  O.—Soltl.  (1):  10.6.  —  Pr.  Pa.  (2):  3.4  -  3.6;  31.3.  — 
Chron.  (6):  20™,  597  A;  28",  654  A;  38™  685  A;  \2XP,  995  Fb;  135m,  1003  E;  1751,  1052  D*.  — 
Law*  (1>:  306,  I  Cnut,  c.  26,  5  1.  —  Wvrrf.  (225):  2.20*-  b  -  0;  7.34  -  153  A1;  11.14  -  153  C»; 
11.27*-  b  -  156  A1;  14.14  -  157  B;  14.27,  28,  15.1  -  157  O  *j  16.15  -  160  A;  17.27  -  160  B1; 
27.3  -  165  C«;  28.30*- b  -  168  B;  31.13  -  169  A;  32.18  -  169  B«;  36.18,  19,  20  -  173  A' •'; 
37.6  -  173  A»;  38.4  -  173  B;  38.12  -  173  C»;  42.28  -  177  A*;  47.3,  4-180  O  «;  53.24  -  188  A; 
58.21,  22  -  189  O  •;  58.33  -  189  C»;  64.2,  3  -  193  Cl;  64.23,  24*- b  -  193  CJ,  D';  64.34,  65.1 

-  196  A'«;  65.10  -  196  A';  68.27  -  197  B»;  69.1  -  197  B';  69.18  -  197  C;  72.29  -  201  A; 
73.21  -  201  B«;  73.25  -  201  B';  74.4  -  201  B*;  75.6  -  201  C;  84.10  -  209  A«;  84.18  -  209  A*; 
88.27  -  212 C;  89.3,  4  -  212  O;  89.18  -  213  A;  97.10  -  B.  128  A;  99.7  -  B.  130  A';  100.19*- b 

-  B.  132  B';  102.4  -  B.  132  C;  104.11  -  B.  136  A;  104.27*- b  -  B.  136  A*;  104.29  -  B.  136  A»; 
lot,  33  -  B.  138  A;  ltl.2b,  3*  -  B.  140  <>•;  111.7  -  B.  140  C;  111.20  -  B.  142  A;  113.11 

-  B.  144  A»;  114.8  -  B.  144  C?;  115.33  -  B.  146  B;  117.13,  14  -  B.  148  A'-«;  118.28,  29 

-  B.  148  B'-«;  123.31*- b  -  B.  154  O';  126.8,  9  -  B.  156  C;  130.4*-  b  -  B.  160  A11;  130.28 

-  B.  160  C1;  143.10  -  B.  170  C;  144.5,  6  -  B.  172  A1*;  144.13*- b  -  B.  172  A1';  145.17*- b 

-  B.  172  <>•;  156.15,  16  -  B.  182  C'-»;  163.19  -  B.  190  B1;  164.2*-b  -  B.  190  B«;   164.14 

-  B.  190  CTj  164.18  -  B.  190  O;  165.17  -  B.  192  Bl;  165.20*- b  -  B.  192  B»:  168.9*- b  -  B. 
194  D,  196  A1;  168.22  -  B.  196  A*;  181.1,  2,  3  -  217  O  »•  *;  183.11*- b,  12*- b  -  221  C  »  '; 
184.5  -  224  B1;  184.11  -  224  B';  184.16  -  224  C;  184.18  -  224  C1;  185.2  -  225  A1;   185.7*-  b 

-  225  A*- ';  187.22  -  228  C;  188.24  -  229  B1;  189.9  -  229  C;  192.22  -  233  D;  195.4  -  237  B'; 
200.12,  13  -  244  O  ';  200.20*-  b  -  244  D;  200.27  -  245   A1;   200.29*- b  -  245   A';   206.28 

-  252  C*;  207.3  -  252  C;  207.6  -  252  O;  207.10  -  252  O;  211.12  -  257  Bl;  211.15  -  257  B"j 

211.16  -  257  C;  213.22  >  260  D;  214.17  -  261  B;  218.14*-b  -  264  B«-  *;  216.21*- b,  22-264 
O  »'  *;  219.6  -  268  A1;  219.10*-  b  -  268  A»;  221.23  -  269  D«;  221.26,  27-272  A11;  222.22, 
28  -  272  B\  C*;  224.25  -  273  C;  228.18  -  280  B';  229.1  -  280  B\  229.20  -  281  A;  232.14 

-  284  B;  234.12  -  285  C1;  237.2  -  289  Af;  237.23*-  b,  24  -  289  O';  238.4,  5  -  289  O  *; 

240.12  -  293  B1;  242  14  -  296  C1;  243.4  -  297  A»;  244.8  -  297  C1;  245.6  -  300  B«;  250.28 

-  308  A1;  251.18  -  308  B;  255.1  -  312  B«-»;  255.11  -  312  B»;  266.28  -  325  B;  276.23*- b 
-337  A'»;   278-8*- b- 340  A1-1;  278.11-340  A»;   279.9-340  C;  282.3-341  D;   285.9 

-  345  C;  286.22,  23  -  348  B*  •;  288.13*- b  -  349  A5-  •;  289.15*- b  -  349  O;  290.7  -  349  D1; 

290.9  -  352  A»;  292.14  -  353  A;  293.11  -  353  C;  298.18  -  360  C;  298.29  -  360  D;  299.4 

-  361  A;  308.20  -  372  C;  308.22  -  372  C;  309.1  -  372  C*;  312.3,  4  -  376  C»»;  314.8  -  380 
A*;  317.2  -  381  Cl;  320.12  -  385  B;  321.27  -  388  Bl;  322.4  -  388  Bs;  324.20  -  392  A';  324.22, 
23*- b- 392  A«<;  325.2-392  A*;   325.7-392  B';   325.8*- b  -  392  B*-*;   325.29-392  C«; 
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325.30,  31*-  b-  *  d  -  392  O  *  »■•• r;  326.12b,  13  -  393  A*;  331.5  -  397  D;  341.31  -  416  A: 
342.9''-  b  -  416  C1;  343.34  -  417  O',  344.23*  -  420  B1;  345.18,  19*-  b  -  421  A*  «;  345.20*-  b 
-421  Al.—  Bl.  Horn.  (24):  55.10*-b;  105.6;  113  15,  31"-b-°;  143.S;  149.29,  33:  1.51.1.  4; 
157.18;  165.22;  187.28;  199.19*;  201.22;  221.6,  8,  12*- b  18;  229.22;  239.19.  —  Pr.  Gu.  (10 >  H 
100, 105;  III.  17,  34;  IV.  27,  34;  XIV.  16;  XVII.  13;  XX.  33,  45.  —  Mart.  (21):  10.24;  » 
34.12;  70.16,  24;  80.22;  82.5;  88.7;  92.27;  98.13;  106.4*,  25;  120.11;  140.22;  152.27,  28;  154.1.5; 
170.6;  178.15;  206.22;  214.6.  —  ^//.  Horn.  (32):  I.  48',  50*,  62b,  390",  414*  »•••«•»,  428'*, 
684*;  II.  8',  32b  *,  130™  *,  138b,  140™,  l?^,  294b,  296*  *•*,  298b,  SOO™  »,  300b,  414b,  472b  4RSb  ». 
494ml.  s  494bt  4g6tj  502b»,  514bl,  518*'.  —  ^//.  L.  S.  (47):  32.118;  34.153;  118.48,  49,  1 : 
124.118;  252.247;  426.199;  488.27;  520.546;  XXIII  B.  65,  190,  234,  243,  249,  265,  275,  322, 
323°-b,  326,  402,  405,  407,  410,  411,  420,  427,  428*- b,  508,  532,  615,  687*- b,  723,  736,  7  In 
767,  777;  XXVIII.  92;  XXXI.  157,  1365;  XXXIII.  178,  202,  239,  311.— ,£7/.  lltpt,  (2): 
Gen.  4.26;  Deut.  3.23*.  —  Mine's  Minor  Prose  (1):  Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  (1):  102.35b  *. — 
Go*j>.  (55):Mat.  (12):4.2,  17*- b;  11.7*,  20;  12.1;  16.21*;  20.11;  22.15;  26.37*  b;  27.3;  —  Mk. 
(27):  1.4.5*- b;  2.23;  4.1;  .5.18,  20;6.2,  34;  8.11,  31*.  32;  10.32,47*-  b;  11.15;  12.1;  13.5;  14.19*-  b, 
33*-b,  69,  71*- b,  72;  15.8,  18;  —  L.  (16):  3.8;  4.21;  7.15,  38;  1 1 .38*-  b,  53*- b,  54 ;  1320;  1 
15.24,  28;  19.37,  45;  20.9.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  II  (17):  10.62,  100,  159,  566,  5fi7;  13  102br 
103,  113,  259;  18.152,  160,  225,  271,  311,  330,  331,  345.  —  Wulf.  (23):  9.5»-b;  44.26,  27; 
141.3*- b,  20;  191.9;  206.19;  210.15;  213.11, 13;  217.29;  222.2;  236.2, 3; 237.20;  250.17;  255.9; 
262.11,  12;  277.18*- b.  —  Lcece.  (3):  14.27;  60.31;  63.36.  —  Minor  Proae  (14):  Alex.  (5):  535, 
536,  640,  641,  728;—  Apol.  (6):  23.35  -  42*;  27.12b,  14,  28  -  45;  31.28*-  b  -  48b;  —  Choi. 
(1):  1;  —  Neot  (2):  58,  59.  —  Bcovo.  (19):  101;  244;  872;  873;  874;  1607;  1985;  2045;  2046; 
2112;  2211;  2312;  2313;  2702;  2713*- b;  2791;  2879;  3144.  —Gen.  (58):  21;  30;  31*-  b;  77;  259; 
262;  275;  294;  298;  408;  442;  495;  590;  592;  649;  650;  706;  717;  863;  966;  995;  1057;  1118; 
1132;  1171;  1228;  1239;  1249;  1302;  1316;  1355;  1413;  1498;  1556;  1557;  1594;  1681;  1823; 
1880*- b;  1881*- b;  1899;  2238;  2241;  2282;  2405;  2635;  2716;  2750;  2811;  2846;  2860;  2866; 
2887;  2901*- b.  —  Ex.  (1):  584.  —  Dan.  (7):  49;  170;  190;  468;  539;  599;  750.  —  Chr.  (2): 
1363;  1414.  —  El.  (21):  157;  199;  226;  287;  303;  306;  311;  385;  5.59;  560;  570;  697;  828;  849; 
900;  1067;  1093;  1148;  1156;  1163;  1205.  —  Ju.  (14):  27;  270;  271;  291;  298;  346;  537*-b; 
538;  595;  630;  631;  638*  b.  —  Gu.  (16):  73;  261;  533;  542;  699;  975;  983;  1035;  1083;  1088; 
1089*-b;  1119;  1130;  1175;  1214.— And.  (20):  13;  353; 428; 450;  469; 671; 764;  850;  1022;  1127; 
1128;  1170;  1315;  1342;  1419;  1556;  1607;  1608;  1698*- b.  —  Mel.  (12):  1.60;  7.1;  8.3;  13.29*- b; 
14.12;  25.50,  69;  26.73,  80,  84;  28.77.  —  Ps.  (25):  68.27;  75.5;  76.1,  6,  9,  10;  77.2,  11;  97.8*; 
101.6;  104.21,  24;  105.12,  14,  17*-b,  27*- b;  106.36;  118.145,  148,  161;  128.2;  138.16;  146.7.  — 
Rid.  (5):  10.4;  23.8;  29.11;  32.9;  55.10.  —Jud.  (6):  42;  81;  270*- h;  271;  281.  —  Ph.  (3):  188; 
189;  225—  Cot.  (1):  73.  —  Charms  (2):  VI.  13,  14.  —  Doomsday  (1):  97.  —  D.  R.  (6):  20; 
27;  65;  67;  73;  116.  —  Fallen  Angels  (2):  78;  248.  —  F.  I.  (4):  33;  44;  60;  76.  —Gnomic  May- 
ings (1):  52.  —  Hot.  (2):  279;  280.  —  Hoi.  (2):  2;  36.  —  //.  L.  (1):  25.  —  Maldon  (8):  12; 
17;  86;  90;  91;  228;  261;  265.  —  Pharao{\):  3.  —  Prayers  (1):  III.  16—  S.  &S.  (1):  4.51.— 
Song  of  Runes  (2):  92*-  b.  —  Versuchung  (2):  67*-  b.  —  Wold.  A  (I):  27.  —  IF.  C.  (1) :  11.  — 
I.  (37):  Boeth.  (1):  127.23  -  108.16.  —Greg.  (1): 423.8  -  344.29.  —  Pr.  Ps.  (1):48.7.  —  Chron. 
(2):  30',  656  E*;  147',  1016  E*.  —  Bened.  (1):  62.5  -  116.9.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (13):  I.  SO01;  140n\ 
150*.  314',  448b;  II.  78b,  128b  160\  17Sb«,  486b  >•  *,  488b »,  488b '.  —  £lf.  L.  S.  (4) :  238  1 5 I : 
328.112;  538.820;  XXVI.  45.  —  Mlf.  Hepl.  (3):  Jos.  3.7,  16;  Judge*  13.5.  —  MUric'a  Minor 
Prose  (5):  Mf.  Or.  (3):  212,3,  4,  7;  —  Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  (2):  102.31b,  37b  *.  —  A.  S.  Horn. 
&  L.  8.  II  (2):  12.143,  146.  —  Wulf.  (3):  195.1;  199.8;  200.1.  —  Minor  Proa*  (1):  Nic.  (I): 
476.25. 

ongynnan:  see  onginnan. 

onmedan,  presume,  undertake."  U,  (1):  Rid.  (1):  56.16.  —  I.  (0). 

onacunian,  shun,  fear:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2) :  /Elf.  Horn.  (1 ) :  II.  346' ».  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (1) :  Ex.  8.26. 

reccan,  care  (/or)  :U.  (0).  — I.  (2):  Laws  (1):40,  Alfred,  Intr.,  c.  40.  —  Mlf.  L.S.  (1):440.122. 

secan,  seek:  U.  (5):Bl.  Hom.(l):  167.2.  —  Gosp.  (2):  Mat.  (1):  12.46;—  L.  (1):  20.19.  —  Wold. 

A.  (2):  18;  20.  — I.  (11):  Pr.  Ps.  (2):  34.4;  36.32.  —  jElf.  Hept.  (1):  Ex.  2.15.—  Gosp. 

(8):  L.  (1):  6.19;— J.  (7):  5.18;  7.19,  20,  25,  30;  8.37,  40. 
seUan  [-ie-,  -y-],  grant,  allavo:  U.  (1):  Btovo.  (I):  3056.  —I.  (1):  Schdpf.  (1):  30. 
geon,  see:  U.  (2):  Rid.  (2):  14.1;  53.1.  —  I.  (0). 
siellan :  see  stllan. 
sirwaa,  plot:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Minor  Prose  (1):  Apol.  (1):  31.34  =  48b». 
smeagan  [smean],  think  upon,  meditate:  U.  (0).— I.  (3):  Greg.  (1):  55.22  =.  32.10.  —  Pr.  Pa. 

(1):  18.12-0.  —  £lf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  146*. 
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em:  see  smeagan. 
swerian,  twear:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Chron.  (2):  268m,  1140  E»-  ■. 
syllan :  eeasellan. 

tacan,  take:  U.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Chron,  (I):  263m,  1135  E. 

tascan,  teach,  direct:XJ.  (0).  —  I.  (2):Greg.  (1):  165.10  -  120.12.  —  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  216b. 
tellan,  account,  consider:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  158b. 
teohhian:  see  tih(h)ian. 
teolian :  see  tilian. 

teon,  accuse:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Lam  (1):  102,  Ine  B,  c.  30. 
tih(h)ian  [tiohthj-,  teoh(h)-],  think,  determine:  U.  (0).— I.   (8):  Boeth.  (3):  51.6  -  51.15b; 

116.12  =.  0;  143.19  -  0.  —  Greg.  (3):  305.4  -  232.12;  305.5  »  232.13;  445.8  =  372.20.  — 

Solii.  (1):  36.12  -  0.  —  Pr.  Ps.  (1):  39.16  -  39.15. 
tiohhian:  see  tih(h)ian. 
tilian  [teolian],  strive  after,  attempt:  U.  (8):  Bode.  (1):  23026  -  175.23.  —Greg,  (1):  233.22  - 

176.20.  —  Pr.  Pa.  (1):25.5.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (2):  165.31*-  b.—.Elf.  L.  SM):  XXIII 13.  403". 

—  Met.  (2):  10.22;  11.79.— I.  (28):  Bede  (4):  210.32  -  161.23;  372.12  -  275.2; 372.14  - 
275.4;486.13  -  8.17.  —  Boeth.  (5):23.1b  -  32.22;  31.16  -  37.60; 43  15  =  I&88;  133  I  I 
0;  135.5  -  114.180.—  Greg.  (11):61.18  -  36.20; 273.3"  -  206.2;  363.1  -  280.19;  363.10  - 
282.1 ;  393.26  -  310.24;  419.24  -  342.8;  423.2, 3  -  344.26;  453.23  -  3S4.1S;  453.26  -  884.2 1 ; 
463.5  -398.11.  — Pr.  Ps.  (4):  25.3;  34.14*-  b;  48.12.  —  Bl.  H„m.  (1):  219.18.  —  M,,rl. 
(1):  lOi.ll.  —  jElf.  L.  8.  (1):  XXIII  B.  686.  — Minor  Proae  (1):  Alex.  (1):  131. 

tweogan  |tweon],  doubt:  U.  (1):  Bede  (1):  308.26  -  238.7.  —  I.  (0). 

Seahti(g)an  [smeagan  sad  — ),  think  upon,  meditate:  U.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  55.22  -  32.10.  —  I.  (0). 

Cencan,  think:  D.  (92):  Bede  (2):  36.8  -  19.11;  456.2  -  324.32.  —  Boeth.  (3):  93.31  -  80.99; 

93.32-80.100; 103.20-0.—  Greg.  (2):  55.12  -  32.2;  343.21  -  266.1.—  Oros.  (17):  44.32 

—  45.30;  54  21  -  55.18;  78.30  -  79.26;  132.12  -  0;  150.12  -  151.7;  182.25  -  183.23;  200.17 

—  201.9; 212.3  -  213.5; 230.2 - 0; 236.12  -  0; 242.6 -0; 258.15 -259.14; 258.29  -  0; 2 

—  283.8;  286.6  -  0;  292.3  -  293.2;  292.29  -  293.29.  —  War/.  (1):  239.6  -  292.  B'.  — 
Bencd.  (1):  23.3  -  46.4.  —  JElf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXI.  1059.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (I):  Gen.  4JS.171. 

—  L.  (1):1. 1.  — Minor  Prose  (2):  Benediktiner-Ofinum  (1):  62.24;  —  Cato  (1):46.— 
Beow.  (8):355;  448; 541;  739; 800;  801;  964;  1535.  —  Gen.  (5): 401;  1274;  1275;2437; 2891. 

—  Ex.  (1):51.—  Ju.  (1):637.  —  El.  (1):296.  —  Gu.  (4):260;274;  277; 298.  — And.  (5): 
1.50;  151;  152;  213;  693.  —  Met.  (1):  1.12.  —  Ps.  (17):  61.4;  63.3;  88.22,  30;  93.20*b; 
102.13;  107.8;  118.91,  107,  109;  131.15;  141.3;  149.7*- b  8"- b.  —  Jud.  (2):  59;  208.— 
Charms  (2):  V.C.  16,  17.  —  D.  R.  (1):  121.  —  Fallen  Angela  (5):  183;  184;  208;  209;  364. 

—  Gnomic  Sayings  (1):  118  (Exeter).  —  L.  P.  (1):  II.  25.  —  Maldon  (3):  258;   316;  319. 

—  Seaf.  (l):52.  —  Wold.  B.  (2):5;  7.  —  I.  (34):  Boeth.  (l):531l  -  0.  —Greg.  (3):  11.14 
-32.6;  433.31b- 360.1;  447.17  -  376.5.  —Oros.  (5):  56.22-0;  212.29-0;  282.9*- 
283.8;  292.28b  -  293.29;  296.4  -  297.6.  —  Solil.  (1):  42.23  -  0.  —  Chron.  (5):  190b,  1065 
Cb;  222\  1087  E*;  224",  1087  Ec;  229b,1094  Ed;  233m,  1097  E\  —  Lavas  (1):206,  IV 
Edgar,  c.  1,  %  2.  —  Wcerf.  (3) :  119.9  -  B.  148  O;  252.4  -  308  C;  253.7  -  309  A1.  —  JElf. 
Horn.  (1):  II.  454b*.  —  JElf.  Hept.  (5):  Gen.  27.41,  42b;  37.18,  21;  48.17*.  —A.  S. 
Horn.  A  L.  S.  I  (2):  1.261;  5.30.  —  Ps.  (1):  118.59.  —  Charms  (6):  V.  C.  4*-b-c-d, 
5*'  b. 

underfon,  undertake:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (6):  Greg.  (4):  77.4  -  .50.6;  161.12-116.25;  293.3*" b- 
220.26.  —  War/.  (2):  113.22  -  B.  144  C;  325.10  -  392  B*  (or  final?). 

understandan  [-o-J,  understand:  U.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Minor  Prose  (I):  Apol.  (1):  19.19. 

wandian,  hesitate,  be  neglectful:  U.  (0).  —I.  (6):  Chron.  (1):  178',  1052  Eb.  —  Laws  (1):  138, 
I  Eadwcanl,  Prol.  —.*//.  Horn.  (I):  II.  554' ».  —  £\f.  L.  S.  (2):  XXXI.  699,  1036.  — 
Wulf.  (1):  191.6. 

wirenian,  shun:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Bede  (1):  474.20  -  348.9. 

weddian,  contract,  agree:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  L.  (1):  22.5. 

wenan,  hope,  expect:  TJ.  (3):  Beow.  (1):  934.  —  Met.  (1):  1.83.  —  Ps.  (1):  123.4. —I.  (1): 
Chron.  (1):  267b,  1140  E". 

wi(e)rnan,  desist  from:  U.  (0).  —I.  (I):  Greg.  (I):  381.6  -  296.9. 

wil(l)nian,  desire:  U.  (45):  Bede  (14):  182.17  -  148.9;  208.9  -  162.20;  218.6  -  167.31;  234.1* 
-176.29;  274.3-213.21;  294.23-226.6;  324.10-246.33;  358.12  -  267.9;  404.20 - 
292.15;  406.14 -294.10*;  418.28- 301.26;  420.5*-b-302.2*b;  456.8  -  325.5;  —  Boeth.  (9): 
5.1  -0;  14.19  -23.22;  31.24 -3S.66;  52.19  -  52.5;  52.20  -  0;  118.10  -  0;  118.11, 12  -  0; 
135.24-  115.2.—  Greg.  (14):  11.13  -  32.5;  17.19  -  246.11; 27.5  -  6.13; 43.1  -  20.25;  49.16 
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-  26.21;  55.14  -  32.5;  63.20  -  38  15;  101.22"-5  -  70.10;  129.5  -  90.15;  143.6  -  102.12; 
147  22-  106.21;  149.7-  108.1;  241.3-  182.5.  —  Solil.  (1):  13.1.  —  Pr.  Ps.  (2):  13.9- 
13.4;  14.6  -  14.5.  —  &lf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  432b»-  •  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXIII.  142.  —  L. 
(1):23.8.  —  Mel.  (1):29.3.  — I.  (76):B«fc  (I):  68.13  -  50.12.  —  Boelh.  (26):41.4,  5-0; 
42.12  -  44.20;  46.2b  -  46,1;  53.10  -  0;  53.12  -  0;  55.23  -  53.52;  56.4  -  53.58b;  56.19  - 
54.67;  .56.20  -  54.68;92.17  -  79.70;  93.27  -  80.96;93.29  -  0;  94.7  -  80.106;  103.15»-b  = 
0;  106.25 -91.26;  108.31- 91.32;  107.16»-0;  108.5-0;  110.29^  b,  30  -  95.130;  124  11 

-  105.6;  133.15  -  0;  133.17  -  0.  —  Greg.  (18):  11.11  -  28.23;  25.fi  -  4.8;  53.3-28.23; 
55.18  -  32.7;  93.26  -64.12;  145.12-  104.17;  203.8b  -  152.6;  247.15  -  188.27;  249.20*- b 

-  188.25;  327.25  -  252.29;  333.6  -  256.21;  371.21  -  288.19;  383.29  -  298.28;  399.3  - 
316.20;  453.32a-  b  -  384.30;  463.36  -  400.18.  —  (hot.  (1):  54.16  -  55.16.  —  Solil.  (10): 
2.22;  31.25;  32.20;  35.6;  37.1;  41.3;  46.7,  18,  19;  49.9;  50.3;  56.5;  57.2;  59.35;  63  I 

26;  67.4, 11.  —  Pr.  Ps.  (1):  40,  Intr.  -  0.  —  /Elf.  L.  S.  (3):  XXIII  B.  223^  b;  XXXIII. 

253.  —  Mot.  (1):  20.28'.  —  A.S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II  (1):  13.241.  —  Minor  Prose  (4):  Alex. 

(3):  107,  231,  409;  — Coto  (1);  25.  — Met.  (1):  19.44. 
witan  [nytan),  know[knownol\:TI.  (0).  —  L  (7):Oros.  (1):220.9  -  0.  —  Chron.  (1):  224m,  1087 

Ed.  —  Laws  (2) :  166,  V  jEthelstan,  Prol.,  3;  180,  VI  jEthelstan,  c.  8,  }  8.  —  /Elf.  Horn. 

(1):II.  506b.—  Gen.  (1):243.  —  Ju.  (1):557. 
wiocwetSan,  refuse:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  /Elf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  518b. 
wiSsacan,  refuse:  U.  (0):  — L  {l):Greg.  (1):  383.19  -  298.17. 
wunian,  use,  be  wont:  U.  (1):  Bed*  (1):  230.23  -  175.19.  —  I.  (0). 
yldan :  see  ieldan. 

2.   With  Passive  Verbs. 

Given  in  full  in  Chapter  II,  pp.  59-60. 

b.  the  passive  infinitive. 

1,    With  Active  Finite  Verb. 

aginnan  [-y-],  begin  (1):  L.  (1):  12.45-1. 

geeamian,  earn,  merit  (2):  Bede  (2):  372.34  -  275.21;  408.16  -  294.10*. 

gewilnian,  desire,  wish  (2):  Warf.  (1):  204.4  -  249  A'.  —  Mat.  (1):  20.28b. 

habban,  hive  (1):  L.  (1):  12.50. 

onginnan  |-y-J,  begin  (15) :  Bede  (3) :  88.3  -  61.14;  128.12  -  108.18*;  358.14  -  267.11*  —Warf. 
(11):  48.6  -  181  B;  74.3  -  201  B";  160.12  -  B.  186  C;  175.16  -  B.  202  A",  201.6  - 
245  A«;  206.14  -  252  B';  206.24  -  252  B';  222.13  -  272  B';222.27  -  272  C1;  223.7  -  272 
C»;  284.23  -  345  B.  —  Mk.  (1):  13.1. 

wil(l)nian,  desire,  wish  (2):  Bede  (1):  234.1b  -  176.30.  —  Greg.  (1):  302.18  -  230.1. 

witan,  know  (1):  Bede  (1):  402.24  -  291.13. 

2.   With  Passive  Verbs. 
Given  in  full  in  Chapter  II,  p.  72. 

///.    Other  Substantival  Uses  of  the  Infinitive. 

Given  in  full  in  Chapter  III,  pp.  73-78. 

IV.    The  Predicative  Infinitive  with  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

A.     THE   ACTIVE  INFINITIVE. 

L  With  Active  Finite  Verb. 

A  few  illustrative  examples  of  the  uninflected  predicative  infinitive  with  auxiliary  verba 

are  given  in  Chapter  IV,  p.  80;  and  the  examples  of  the  inflected  predicative  infinitive  are 

given  in  full  in  the  same  chapter,  pp.  80-82. 

B.     THE  PASSIVE  INFINITIVE. 

1.  The  Infinitive  Made  Up  of  "  Beon  "  +  a  Past  Participle. 

cunnan,  know  (1):  Greg.  (1):  113.22  -  78.26. 

dear(r),  dare  (2):  Warf.  (2):  132.17  -  B.  162  A';  232.7  -  284  A. 
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gedafenian.  he  Ming  (\):  /Elf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  743. 

gewunian,  be  wonl  (4):  Bede  (3):  172.28  -  143.3;  270.33  -  212.9;  474.14  -  348.4.  —  Warf.  (1): 

183.17  -  224  A. 
magan,  may,  can  (269):  Bcdc  (36):  20.14  -  243.2;  44.34  -  27.12;  50.7  -  30.14;  68.2  -  .50.2; 
76.2  -  54.17;  76.26  =  55.4;  78.8  -  55.20;  80.28  -  57.18;  90.23  -  70.22;  92.6  -  71.13;  92.11 

-  71.19;  114.5,  6  -  92.9,  10;  120.23  -  98.10;  186.35  -  151.3;  230.11  -  175.5;  250.12  -  199.20; 

254.21  -  202.28;  254.32  -  203.5;  288.18  -  222.20;  296.30  -  227.15;  300.28,  29  -  230 .6.  7b; 
308.12  -  237.25;  320.26  -  245.19;  328.30  -  251.17;  328.34  -  251.19;  334.18b  -  254.21;  336.20 
-255.22;  350.17-263.14;  366.18-271.26;  388.19-283.26;  400.26-290.16;  428.18 
=  306.31;  442.4-313.21;  472.10  -  346.31.  —  Bwth.   (3):  15.17-0;  38.10-  42.51;  100.31 

-  85.98.  —  Greg.  (6):  85.20  -  56.27;  87.20  -  58.18;  147.14  -  106.13;  153.23  -  112.2;  225.22 
-170.21;  393.10-310.11.  —  Oro*.  (1):  238.4  -  0.  —  Chron.  (1):  229*.  1094  Eb.  —  Warf. 
(103):  13.7.  S  -  166  C;  40.17  -  176  B;  64.80  -  188  B';  55.2  -  188  B\  60.20  -  192  B>; 
60.33b-  192  B<;  65.19-  196  B;  78.1  -  204  C;  84.2  -  209  A»;  90.23  -  213  B*;  90,26  -  213  C; 
91.1  =  213  C;  100.21  =  B.  132  B3;  111.2*  -  B.  140 C;  118.25  -  B.  148  B*;  123.4  -  B.  154  A*; 
129.5  -  B.  158  D';  131.27  -  B.  160  D;  134.28  -  B.  164  A;  139.24  -  B.  166  D1;  139.26  -  B. 
166  D»;  145.11  -  B.  172  Cl;  163.13  -  B.  190  B»;  164.16'- b  -  B.  190 O  ';  174.8,  9  -  B.  200  B; 

177.8  -  B.  204  A1;  184.3  -  224  B1;  191.18  -  233  A;  195.5  -  237  B4;  210.21  -  257  A;  213.1 

-  260  Bl;  213.8  -  200  C ;  219.9  -  268  A«;  220.25  -  209  A1;  223  25  -  273  A;  226.14  -  276  C; 

231.22  -  284  A;  238.8  -  289  D;  239.27b  -  292  O,  247.10  -  301  C;  256.23  =  313  C;  263.8 
-321  A";  264.7  =  321  B;  268.12-328  B;  269.15»-b,  16*  -  329  A'*-';  270.12-329  B!; 
270  17  -  329  B»;  290.18  -  352  A!;  291.21  -  352  C*;  294.26  -  356  Cl;  295.10  -  356  D;  295.16 

-  357  A';  301.24  -  364  C;  303.8  -  365  B«;  303.22  -  365  D;  304.1,  3-368  A1-  «•  304.26*-  b 

-  368  B1  J;  312.6  -  376  C;  313.22  -  377  B;  314.19  -  380  B';314.28  -  380  B»;  315.1b  -  380  B«; 
315.19  -  380  D;  318.5  -  384  A';  319.7  -  384  C;  320.17  -  385  B*;  321,15  -  388  Bl;  321.23 
»  388  B1;  322.14  -  388  C;  322.25*  -  388  D»;  323.6  -  389  A«;  323.12  -  389  B»;  326.12*  -  393 
A';  327.12  -  393  Cl;  327.14  -  3»3  C;  328.9  -  396  A1;  328.10,  11  -  396  B';  328.13  -  396  B«; 
330.14  -  396  B»;  333.12  -  401  A1;  336.5  =  404  C4;  336.6  -  404  C*;  339.13b,  14b  -  412  A1; 
340.27*  -  413  A>;  340.27b,  28  -  413A';  341.1  -  413  B;  344.2*- b  -  417  C4;  344.15  -  420  A»; 
344.23b  -  420  B';  345.17*  -  421  A«;  348.31  -  428  A';  34833  -  428  A1;  348.34  -  428  A3.  — 
Bened.  (4):  5.16-10.26;  18,19-36.8;  65,1-122.14;  136.27  -  0.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (6):  19.22; 
69.7b  8;  73.156;  111.1;  161.20.  —  Pr.Gu.  (1):  V.  266.  —  Marl.  (4):  74.13   14;  110.21;  176.25. 

-  &lf.  Horn.  (44) :  I.  26m,  48b,  94b  130*  176',  2361,  280',  282m,  286*,  286b.  292b  »,  314b,  32&>t 
3421,  346b,  500*,  5441  >■  ■  552m,  582  b »,  588b  *,  594*  »j  II.  2S\  48l,  120',  204b,  2341,  236m,  268', 
284b,  336™,  344b',  362',  366b,  388'  '• J,  406b,  410b,  428'  *,  560"",  562b »,  576m,  690b,  606b.  — 
/Elf.  L.  S.  (15):  22.207;  98137;  174.85;  196.31;  198.68;  202.119;  214.71;  282.287;  286.44; 
524.604;  XXIII  B.  722;  XXXI.  735,  736,  1213;  XXXV.  10.  —  /Elf.  Hept.  (2):  Devi.  3.23b;  — 
Lev.  10.8.  —  .-Eirrie'n  Minor  Pro«e  (17):  .Elf.  Or.  (15):  5.12,  12.17,  99.2,  107.10;  130.2,  4; 
223.2,  242.11,  246.4*,  250.17,  257.17,  267,15,  273.9,  278.1,  280.1;  —  ^/.  Int.  (2):  160;  336.  — 
Gosp.  (11):  Mat.  (4):  5.14;  26.9*- b,  54*;  —  Mk.  (3):  10.38;  14.5*- b;  —  L.  (1):  843;—,/.  (3): 
3.4*- b;  10.35.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.S.I  (1) :  8.72.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II  (3):  10.207;  11.54; 
13.236.  —  Wulf.  (1):  98.8.  —  Lave.  (4):  48.5;  52.15;  56.30;  83.40.  —  Minor  Prose  (6):  Alex. 
(3) :  34,  55*- b;  —  Apol.  (1) :  23.32;  —  Neol  (2) :  9*- b. 

mot,  may,  murt  (24):  Bede  (7):  70.2  -  50.28b;  72.11  -  52.6;  74.16  -  53.30;  182.31  -  148.26; 
290.2  -  223.7;  290.24  =  223.28;  374.3  -  275.23.  —  Boeth.  (1):  121.19b  -  103 ,93b.  —  Greg.  (1): 
171.18  -  126.13.  —  Warf.  (3):35.19  -  172B»;112.25  -  B.  144  A' ; 276.9  -  336 C  —  Bl.  Horn. 
(1):  185.4.  —Mlf.  Horn.  (6):  I.  56\  292b,  414h  »,  546b;  11.46*  602'.—^.  L.S.  (1):270.142. 

-  ^lfric«  Minor  Prose  (1);  &lf.  Gr.  (1):  246.4b.  —  Wvlf.  (3):  32.9,  10;  228.22. 
nyllan :  see  urillan. 

sculan,   shall  (275):    Bede  (37):   18.16-219.10;   44.28*-b  -  27.5;   68.28-50.28*;   74.1*-b 

-  53.4;  74.11  -  53.26;  74.23  -  54.7;  76.5  -  54.19;  78.2  -  55.15;  78.7  -  55.19;  78.29  -  56.6; 
80.21  -  57.13;  80.26»b  -  57.17;  84.9;  -  59.10;  96.28,  29  -  80.18,  19;  110.32*- b  -  90.34*- b; 
156.10-129.23;  190.16-152.29;  194.30-155.28;  230.9-175.3;  246.8-194.30;  270.8 
-211.14;    288.22-222.24;    308.20-238.2;    350.15-263.12;    354.30*- b  -  265.26;    374.8 

-  275.30;  380.4  -  278.23;  396.20  -  288.9;  396.28b  -  288.166;  442.23  -  314.12;  468.22  -  333.2. 

-  Boeth.  (3) :  36.32  -  41.34;  43.27  -  45.40;  95.15  =  81.12,  —Greg.  (25):  77.6  -  250.8;  77.9*-  b 

-  50.11;  77.11  -  50.13;  81.20,  21  -  54.14;  83.8  -  54.28;  83.22,  24  -  56.10;  91.17  -  62.5;  934 

-  62.17;  93.7  -  62.20;  107.10  -  74.6;  117.20  -  82.10;  137.13  -  98.14;  161.24,  25  -  lis  1 1 ; 
169.1  -  124.3;  171.15- 126.10; 251.1  -  190.1 ; 253.18  -  192.8;305.9  -  232.17; 308.4  -  230.14; 

329.9  -  254.10;  395.22  -  312.29.  —  Oros.  (3) :  20.33  -  0;  148.23  -  0;  206.4  =-  207.2.  —  Pr.  Ps. 
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(5):  22.  Intr.;  26.  Intr.;  26.2;  28.  Intr.;  2ft.  btr.  — draft.  (4):  l^,  995  F*;  145',  1014  tf>; 
181b,  1051  F;  261*,  1130  E.  —  Laws  (3):  106.  Ine,  c.  40;  448,  Recti  tudincs,  c.  5,  §  3 
Rortitudines,  c.  6,  §  3.  —  Warf.  (43):  13.6  -  156  C;  33.14  -  169  C;  38.10  -  173  C;  46.4 

—  180  B";  54.18-  188  B>;  55.28-  188  C;  55.34-  188  C*;  118.12  -  B.  148  B;  123.30  -  B 
C;  181.7  -  220  A1;  184.27  -  225  A';  208.12  -  253  C;  213.4  -  260  Bs;  22020  -  381 
225.2*-  b  =  273  CJ;  227.27  -  277  D';  239.3  -  292  B';  245.5  -  300  B»;  253.9  -  309  A»;  259.4 

—  317  A;  367.22  -  836  D;  382.6  =  344  A;  2.88.19  -  349B';294.14,b  -  356  B;2'.t7  Iff  .  WO  A1; 
302.15  =  365  A';  310.4  -  373  B;  314.6  -  380  A»;  314.23  -  380  B!;  314.29  -  380  B4;  : 

—  380  B»;  316.17-  381  B;  317.12  -  381 C*;  324.21  -  392  A»;  331.22  -400  A;  335.1 1  -  404  B; 
336.33  -  405  B';  337.16  -  405  C1;  338.40,  41  -  409  A;  339.13»,  14a  -  412  A'.  —  BcneJ.  (121: 
6.21  =72.17;  6.22-74.10;  6.23-76.1;  31.11  -66.15;  8903-73.17;  40.3-74  10;  10.18 
=  76.1;  43.20  -  80.24;  43.25  =  82.2;  1 12.22^  h  ~  180.2;  127.4  -  194.11.  —  Bl.  Horn. 
5.17,  23;  9.3,  6,  B;  19.14;  21.20;  33.23'-b;  69.7",  19»-b;  71.16,  17,20;  73.16;  85.17;  95.20; 
KU  20b;  163.11;  183.20;  189  27;  191.5,  6,  7.  —  Pr.Gu.  (1):  XX.  28.  —  Mart.  (71:  24.8;  80  U>j 
96.27;  112.16;  176.23"-  b;  220.1.  —  /Elf.  Horn.  (39) :  1.  2  lb-  88b,  96™,  124b  *,  182*,  1*3*  »,  1 72\ 
ISO",  188b,  2021"-  :.  204*.  204b,  2Ub,  236s,  21  198*,  333*.  42s1',  694* ',  698* !.  604l»; 
II.  12b,  IS1  P  •,  12®",  200*.  313*  «■  *.  278',  338b  '•  \  422b.  424m.  464b,  532*  '• ».  —  /Elf. 
L.  8.  (14):  80.82:  46.372;  176.180**1  204.156;  368.74;  512.42s;  XXIV.  120;  XXX.  20,  21, 
198;  XXXI.  887,  1160;  XXXIV.  (is.  —  /Elf.  H.rt.  (3):  De  V.  T.  4.39; Cm.  27.451';  Lev.  6.21. 

—  JBiric'a  Minor  Prose  (6):  /Elf.  Gr.  (3):  255.12,  W;  279.8;—  Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  (3): 
101.315b.  102.29btl.  —  Gosp.  (3):  Mat.  (1):  3.14;  —  Mk.  (1):2.22;  —  L.  (1):  22.37.  —  .4.  & 

8.  I  (2):  9.408,  409.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  £  L.  8.  II  (8):  10.500;  1199*-b;  12.100,  142; 
13.109,  143;  18.898.  —  W„lf.  (18):  MS,  n,  17;  135.21;  141.2;  192.17;  194.6;  196.16;  31 
241.3;  24S.16;  261.11ob;  291.16;  295.15;  300.17.  —  Lace.  (5):  68.21;  60.38;  61.18;  89.12; 
127.8.  —  Minor  Prose  (10):  Alex.  (1):  658;—  Neot  (3):  6,  7,  146;—  Nic.  (6):  474.5,  500.23, 
604.8;  510.8,  10*-  b.  —  Chr.  (1):  213. 

Curfan,  nerd  (9):  Gre.g.  (2):  83.16-56.3;   413.16  -  334.8.  —  Warf.   (4):  222.15-272  B»; 

269.16b  -  329  A«;  336.28  -  405  A;  345.17b  -  421  A*.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  13555.  —  /Elf. 

Horn.  (1):  II.  48b.  —  .Elf.  L.  S.  (1):  176.130. 
weorCan,  become  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  217.9. 
willan  [nyilan],  wish  [not],  will  [not]  (.53):  Bede  (4):  112.12  -  91.16;  112.18  »  91.22;  308.3  - 

237.16;  366.5  -271.12.  —  Boeth.  (2):  36.2  -  41.17;  51.8  -  61.15*.  —Greg.  (1):    135.26 

-  96.29.  —  Oros.  (1):  128.5  -  129.3.  —  Warf.  (6):  83.2  -  208  B';  88.34  -  212  C;  110.14 

-  B.  140  B;  243.22  -  297  B;  279.3  -  340  B';  279.4  -  340]  B5.  —  Bated.  (2):  112.14  - 
178 .16;  112.16-  178.20.  —  Bl.  Hotn.  (2):  33.13;  217.14.  —  Pr.  Gn.  (1):  XX.  65.  —  /EU. 
Horn.  (16):  I.  32*  >•  34'.  62*.  SO6,  84b»-  *,  196',  480',  484',  522b  ».  598',  604b;  II.  38b.  40b, 
506S  512b.  —  .Elf.  L.  S.  (2):  444.58;  XXXII.  88.  —  jElfric's  Minor  Prose  (5):  J 

(5):  119.3;  143.19,  20;  144.5,  6.—  Gosp.  (5):  Mat.  (3):  2,18;  16.21b;  19.21;  —  Mk.  (1); 
12.38b;  —  L.  (1):  7.6.—  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II  (3):  16.200;  18.134,  297.  —  Wulf.  (3): 
105.32;  194.3;  277.3. 
wunian,  be  accustomed  (1):  Bede  (2):  340.7*"  b  -  257. 10*- b. 

2.   The  Infinitive  Made  Up  of  "  WeortSan  "  +  *  Past  Participle. 
Given  in  full  in  Chapter  IV,  pp.  84  0. 

3.   The  Infinitive  Made  Up  of  "  Wesan  "  +  a  Past  Participle. 
Given  in  full  in  Chapter  IV,  pp.  84  ff . 

V.    The  Predicative  Infinitive  with  Verbs  of  Motion  and  of  Rest.1 

Only  the  uninflected  infinitive,  active,  is  found. 

1.   Verbs  of  Motion, 
becuman  fbi-1,  cotne  (4): 

—  blican,  shine  (I):  And.  (I):  789. 

—  hJynnan,  resound  (1):  Beow.  (1):  2553. 

—  rinnan,  run  (1):  Chr.  (1):  1114. 


1  Id  tliU  section,  besides  the  finite  verb  (the  initial  word)  I  cite  the  iniimtive. 
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1.28.  —Mart.  (1):  182.4.  —  ^1/.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXI. 
(1):  2.56.  —  Met.    (1):   26.60.  —  Rid.   (1):  34.1   — 


77. 


bectiman  sneowan,  hasten  (1):  And.  (1):  1668. 
bicuman :  Bee  bicuman. 
cuman,  come  (70): 

—  astigan,  descend  (1):  A.  S.  Horn.  <k  L.  A  II  (1):  15.329. 

—  blican,  thine,  beam  (4):  Chr.  (1):903.—  Ju.  (1):  564.  —  And.  (1):838.  —  Ph.  (1):95. 

—  drifan  |-y-],  drive  (1):  Bene  (1):  400.28  -  290.19. 

—  dryfan:  nee  drifan. 

—  faran,  go  (3):  Beam.  (2):  2915;  2945.  —  And.  (1):  1279. 

—  fwan,  go  (5):  Gen.  (2):  852;  2759,  —  Dan.  (1):  698.  —  Jud.  (1):  12.  —  Fallen  Angela  (1): 

110. 

—  fleogan,  rt{/  (7)  :  Pt.Gm.  (1):X.5.— Mart.  (2):  26.10; 200.12.— A.  5.  Horn.  &  L.S.  II  (1): 

15.292  »  217.326.  —Gen.  (1):  1479.  —  P«.  (1):  104.35.  —  Charms  (1):  IV.  53. 

—  gan  [gangan,  gongan],  go,  vxdw[l6):  Boelh.  (1):  8.16  -  4.2.  —  Mart.  (1):  90.14.  —A.  S. 

Uom.  A  L.  S.  II  (J):  15.178  -  0.  —  Minor  Prose  (1):  Apol.  (1):  29.10.  —  Beow. 
(6):  324;  711;  1163;  1642;  1644  (or  final,  as  Shrarin.  L  c,  p.  237,  holds?);  1974.  —  Dan. 
(1):  737.  —  Ps.  (1):  104.30.  —  Rid.  (2):  55.1;  86.1.  —  Charms  (2):  VI.  9,  15. 

—  gengan  [geonganl,  go  (2):  And.  (2):  1095;  1311. 

—  geongan :  see  gengan. 

—  glidan,  glide  (1):  Ph.  (1):  102. 

—  hweorfan  |-u-),  icandtr,  go  (1):  Dan.  (1):  110. 

—  ftwurfan:  see  hivex>rfan. 

—  iernan  [yman],  run  (3):  Pr.Gu.  (1): 

1039. 

—  Loan.  £0  fey  water,   sail    (4) :    A  nd. 

Gnomic  Sayings  (1):  109. 

—  liian,  shine,  glisten  (2):  PA.  (1);  94.  —  Ps.  (1):  76.15. 

—  ridan,  ride  (1):  Rid.  (I):  23.2. 

—  sc(e)acan,  shake,  move  quickly  (1):  Beow.  (1):  1803. 

—  scinan  [-y-],  *Amwj  (2):  C7»r.  (1):  901.  —  Gu.  (1):  1257. 

—  scriSan,  glide,  go  (3):  Beow.  (2):  650;  703.  —  Cal.  (1): 

—  scynan:  wearinan. 

—  sigan,  desorui,  go  (1):  Chr.  (1):  600. 

—  aiSian,  trued,  go  (4):  Amm  Hi:  720.  —Gen.  (3):  154;  1577;  1844. 

—  siidan,  slide  (1):  Pr.  Gu.  (1):  V.  7. 

—  saeowan,  hasten  (1):  And.  (1):  242. 

—  snican,  creep  (1):  Charms  (1):  IV.  31. 

—  stigan,  descend  (1):  Dan.  (1):  510. 

—  swim  man  [-y-],  m'm  (1):  Beow.  (1):  1624. 

—  swymman :  see  swimman. 

—  Sringan,  crowd,  throng  (1):  Gu.  (1):  868. 

—  wadan,  advance,  go  (2):  And.  (1):  1271.  —  Schiipf.  (1):  61. 
d«lan,  distribute  (1): 

—  scinan,  a/itrw:  (1):  Gen.  (1):  2192  (or  final?), 
fleon,  fly  (1): 

—  -  slincan,  cwp  (1):  Doomsday  (1):  240. 
gewitan,  go  (49) : 

—  drefan,  afir  up  (water)  (1):  Beow.  (1):  1904  (or  final?). 

—  faran,  go  (3) :  Beow.  (1) :  124.  —  8.  &  S.  (1) :  501b.  —  Schopf.  (1) :  69. 

— feran,  go  (12):  War/.  (1): 63.28-  193  B«.  —  Beow.  (2):  27;  301.  —  (Jen.  (a):  1211;  1731; 
1779;  2398;  2849.  —  And.  (1):  786;  —  Rid.  (2):  30.11;  40.6.  —  W.  C.  (1):  9*. 

—  feriaa,  carry  (I):  Gen.  (1):  2154  (or  final?). 

—  fleogan,  fly  (2):  Gen.  (1):  1471.  —  Ph.  (1):  163. 

—  gan  [gangan,  gongan],  go,  walk  (13) :  War/.  (2) :  84.20  -  209  A«;  84.25  -  209  A.T  —  Gen.  (6) : 

858;  1050;  1345;  1487;  2574;  2592.  —  At.  (1):  180.  — Car.  (1):  533.  — Arid.  (2):  238; 
1059.  —  Finns.  (1):  45. 

—  glidan,  glide  (2):  And.  (2):  1248;  1304. 

—  lecgan  lastas.  travel  (1):  Gen.  (1):  2850. 

—  ridan,  rid«  (2):  Beow.  (2):  234;  855. 

—  ac(e)aean,  shake,  move  quickly  (3):  Gen.  (1):  135.  —  And.  (1):  1594.  —Jud.  (1):  291. 

—  seriCan,  glide,  go  (2):  Beow.  (1):  2569.  —  And.  (1):  1457. 
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gewitan  scyndan,  hasten  (2):  Beow.  (1):  2570.  —  Doomsday  (I):  238. 

—  aiCian,  <rarrJ,  go  ft) :  Gen.  (2):  2018;  2161.  —  Dan.  (1):632. 

—  Cringan,  throng  (1):  Rid.  (1):  4.61. 

—  wadan,  go  (1):  Gen.  (1):  2886. 

2.   Verbs  of  Rest. 

licgan,  lie  (1): 

—  slapan,  «/<*p  (1): .«/.  L.  S.  (1):  512.417. 
standan.  Bland  (3) : 

—  geomrian,  mourn  (I):  Pp.  f??i.  (1):  V.  274b. 

—  reotan,  twrp  (1):  And.  (I):  1712. 

—  wepan,  weep  (1):  Pr.  Gm.  (1):  V.  274'. 


VI.    The  Predicative  Infinitive  with  "  (Wmton." 

Only  the  uninfiected  infinitive  is  found. 

A.     THE  ACTIVE  mFINITIVE. 
acerran :  see  acierran. 

acierran  [-e-],  turn,  go  (I):  Fallen  Angel*  (1):  217. 
acrseftan,  dense  (I):  Oros.  (1):  82.1  -  0. 
acsian  [ahsian],  ask  (3):  Bened.  (1):  3.13  -  6.16.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  318'.  —  JPutf.  (1): 

1.50.14°. 
acwellan,  kill  (t):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  149.34b. 
adon,  destroy  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  95.27". 

adylgian  [-i-],  destroy  (1):  A.  &  Horn.  <C  L.  S.  II  (1):  16.106°. 
selan,  burn  (I):  Mlf.  Hepl.  (1):  Gen.  ll.3b. 
sendian:  see  endian. 

afierran  [-y-1,  remove  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  95.28. 
agan,  own'Al)'-  Fallen  Angels  (1):  253. 

agifan  [-y-],  give  (2):  Boelh.  (1):  103.5  -  87.42.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II  (1):  16.151. 
ahebban,  raise,  lift  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  124m». 
ahieldan  [-y-],  bend,  incline  (1):  A.  8.  Horn.  A  L.  8.  II  (1):  16.150. 
ahsian :  sec  acsian. 
alesan:  Beealiesan. 

aliesan  [-e-f  -y-|,  release  (2):  JFutf.  (2):  119.9;  209.6. 
alysan :  see  aliesan. 

andbidian,  expect,  wait  for  (I):  A.  8.  Horn.  &  L.  8.  I  (1):  9.219. 
andettan,  con/ess  (3):  Laws  (1):  298, 1  Cnut,  c.  18,  }  1.  —  Widf.  (2):  115.12;  150.9. 
arisan,  arise  (2):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  149.34*.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  534.747. 
ascunian,  shun  (3):  Wulf.  (3):  115.11b;  145.33s;  188.15. 
asendan,  eerid  (1):  Minor  Prose  (1):  Nic.  488.32. 
asettan,  set  aside  (I):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  125.6. 
aspendan,  spend  (1):  Mlf.  L.S.(\):  52 .51. 
astandan,  stand  up  (1):  £ened.  (1):  2.4  -  4.9. 

awendan,  turn  (3):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  124b  ".  —  Ml}.  L.  S.  (2):  260.362;  XXVIII.  174. 
aweorpan  [-worp-,  -wnrp-,  -wyrp-],  throwaway,  reject  (7):  Pr.  Ps.  (1):  2.3b.  —  Laws  (1):269, 

IX  iEthclred,  Expl*.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (3) ;  I.  602' »,  6041  *• ».  —  A.  S.  Horn.  <fc  L.  S.  II  (1) : 

11.112.—  Wulf.  (l):272.29b. 

S3S}'-— »• 

axian:  boo  acrion. 

bebyrian,  oury  (2):  IFui/.  (2):  119.11;  209.8. 

began :  see  biegan.  

begitan,  get,  acquire  (1):  Mlf.  L.  8.  (1):  XXX.  85b. 

behawian,  look  carefully  (1):  Bened.  (1):  40.21.  -  764. 

behealdan,  behold,  consider  (3):  Mlf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  leO*1 »;  II.  240*.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  18.123. 

belucan,  lock  up  (I):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  70.328. 

beon,6e  (22):  Laiwr  (1):  300,ICnut,  0.20".  —  Bl.  Horn.  <3): 95.26, 28b;  131.1.  —  ^W-  Horn. 
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(7):  I  414b;  II.  22h  »,  36",  50',  292b  ',  32Sb,  40Sb— .4.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  II  (1):  16.105.— 

Wulf.  (10):  109.12;  112.1;  119.3,  4,  12b;  129.10b;  145.33°;  182.2b;  209.1;  268.30b. 
beorgan  [beorhgan],  preserve,   protect  (8):  Wulf.   (7):  94.11";  144.25;  145.17;  166.2;  167.7; 

ITBjtrj  188.12".  — C&T.  (1):  771. 
beorhgan:  see  beorgan. 

besceawian,  consider  (2):  Bened.  (I):  45.9  -  84.10.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  84*  «. 
betan,  awirnd  (5):  Z^iuw  (1):  298,  I  Cnut,  c.  18,  \  ld.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  125.4.  —  Wulf.  (3): 

115.13";  166.5";  303.5. 
bidan.  abide,  atcoit  (1):  Bade  (1):  348.16  -  262.9. 
biddan,  <i*k,  pray  (37):  Bode  (2):  98.27*  -  81.29";  154.30  -  129.8.  —  Solil.  (1):  64.27.  —  Laws 

(1):  246,  V.Etheirerl,  c.  35°.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (5):  125.5;  159.32; 205.29; 209.26;  211.7.  —  Mlf. 
Horn.  (15):  I.  15S1'  *• ',  204b  »,  364*,  43-lb,  .500b,  55Gm,  562*,  564m,  598b;  II.  302b,  380" », 

444b',  498m.  518b.  —  Mlf.  L.S.  (3):  80.516;  390.107;  XXVI.  20.  —  A.  5.  Horn.  A  L.  S. 

II  (2):  10.700;  11.114*.  —  Wm#.  (6):  80.6;  115.7;  142.13;  175.2;  299.17b; 306.7.  —  Minor 

Prose  (1):  Seot  (1):  217.— Chr.  (1):  774. 
began :  see  biegan. 

biegan  [-*-],  &end  (1):  fiedc  (1):  154.29  =  129.6. 
blissian,  rejoice  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  292b  », 

bringan,  bring  (2>:  Bede  (1):  234.30*  -  177.26.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  116b>. 
brucan,  enjoy  (21:  Oro*.  (1):  S6.1  -  85.33.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  618bl. 
bugan,  bow  (2):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  52.52.  —  Wulf.  (1):  272.261. 
cestian  [ciest-.  cyst-],  put  in  coffin  (2):  Wulf.  (2):  119.10;  209.7b. 
cierran  [-y-],  Ivm  (1):  Wulf.  (1);  265.4b. 
ciestian :  see  cestian. 
cigean,  call  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  247.3". 
claensian,  cleanse,  purify  (2):  Wulf.  (2):  144.23;  167.4. 
clipian    \  ,     . 

dipiganr94*^'™- 
clypian  [clip-,  -igan],  cry  out  (4):  Jfl/.  Worn.  (2):  I.  452b;  II.  84*  *.—Mlf.  L.  S.  (2):  242.81; 

XXV.  349. 
cuman,  come  (Q):Greg.  (1):  415.6  -  336.4.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (l):Gen.ll.7.  —  .4.  5.  Horn,  A  L.  S. 

II  (1):  11.114". —  Minor  Prose  (1):  Nic.  (1):  494,8b.—  Ps.  (2):  73.8";  82.4. 
ennnian,  try  (2):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  450ni.  —  Pa.  (1):  70.10. 
cweman,  please  (2):  Lauw  (1):  368,  II  Cnut,  c.  84,  §  3.  —  Ps.  (1):  94.1". 
cweSan,  say,  speak  (3):  Bened.  (1):*31.16  -  58.20.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  247.3b.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  A 

L.S.  II  (1):  16.153b. 
cyrran :  Bee  cierran. 
cystian :  see  cestian. 

cy6an,  make  knoien  (1):  Fallen  Angels  (1):  298. 
deelan,  deal  out,  distribute  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  241.22, 
don,  do,  make,  cause  (47) :  Boeih.  ( 1 ) :  75.16"  -  68.22.  —  Laws  (3) :  268,  VTII  JJthelred,  c.  43" ; 

300,  I  Coot,  c.  20s;  354,  II  Cnut,  c.  68".  —  Bened.  (2):  21.9  -  42.7;  40.4  -  0.  —  Bl.  Horn. 

(2) :  205.28;  241.21b.  — .«(/.  Horn.  (4):  I.  ISO6'*;  II.52b,  lOO6*.— Mlf.  L.S.  (2):362.364; 

XXX.  368.—  Mlf.  H(Pt.  (1):  fim.  37.20b.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  &  //  (1):  lS.lO^.— 

Wulf.  (31):  20.1";  28.20";  29.2b;  38.14";  40.23;  94.10;  109.5",   11;  112.1",  14;   115.13"; 

119.12;  122.4";  124.11";  125.17";  127.9";  129.10";  134.24";  136.26",  28*«b;  143.19;  lSO.lO*1; 

152.2;  166.1,  3;  169.9;  178.6";  182.1";  189.1";  268.30*. 
earnian,  earn,  merit  (2):  Wulf.  (1):  155.30.  —  Partridge  (1):  13b. 
efstan,  hasten   (7):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  109.9.  —Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  520b.  —  Wulf.  (4):  40.24b; 

75.21;  141.29b;  1457.  —  Beow.  (1):  3101. 
endian  [endian],  end,  finish  (1):  Solil.  (1):  49.10*. 
etan.  eat  (1):  L.  (1):  15.23". 

fadian,  arrange  (3):  Wulf.  (3):  143.22;  144.22;  167.3. 
faegnian,  rejoice  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  292b*. 
faran,  go  {Vi):Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  422b.—  Mlf.  L.S.  (2):  XXX.  85",  100b.—  Mlf.  Hept.  (i):G*r,. 

33.11;  Ex.  5.8";  14.5b;  Num.  13.31*.  —  Gosp.  (4):  Mat.  (1):  26.46;  —  Mb.  (I):  4.35;  — 

L.  (1):  2.15*;—/.  (1):  11.7.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  II  (1):  16.106*.  —  Minor  Proee 

(1):  Nic.  (l):488.27b. 
feallan,  fall,  bow  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXVI.  19". 
feligian:  aeefolgian. 
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feogan  [feonl,  hale  (I):  Partridge  (1):  13*. 

feohttn,  fight  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXV.  661. 

feran,  go  (1):  Beow.  (1):  1380. 

fleon,  fly  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (I) :  II.  124m  J. 

folgian  [feligian,  fylian,  fyligeaa],  follow  (6):  Bf.  Horn.  (1):  169.17.—^/".  ffowi.   (1):  I. 

160b'.—  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Deut.  \3.2b.  — Wulf.  (3):  143.21";  146.2°;  166.6b. 
foa,  seize  upon,  begin  (3):  Solti.  (1):  55.4b.  —  .Elf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  114b,  148b. 
forbugan,  amid,  turn  away  from  (3):  Wulf.  (3):  112.2b;  134.24;  188.14. 
fordrencan,  intoxicate  (1):  JP(f.  ffep*.  (1):  Gen.  19.32s. 
forfleon,  onoid  (3):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  602b  >.  —  Wulf.  (2):  115.8;  145.19. 
forgeofan:  see  forgiefan. 

forgiefan  [-geofan],  give  up  (1):  A.  8.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  II  (1):  13.201b. 
forhradian,  hasten  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  124m«. 
fort«tan,  lean,  forsake  (7):  Sold.  (1):  49.12.  —  Bl.   Horn.  (1):  247.2.  —  Mlf.   Horn.  (1):  II. 

380"".  — A.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  II  (2):  13.201';  U.U2.  —  Wtdf.  (2):  141.28*;  166.4b. 
forstandan,  oppose,  withstand  (1):  ^/.  Horn.  (1):  II.  33611. 
frefriaa,  mmfort  (2):  ITti//.  (2):  119.8*;  209.5. 
friCian,  protect  (1):  Zxiuw  (I):  280,  I  Cout,  c.  2b  {uton  to  be  supplied). 

fy!ig^an}:8ee/o^n- 

gan  [ganganj,  go  (IS):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  247.1.  —  M art.  (1):  166.3.  — .«/.  L.  S.  (1):  534.748  — 
.«*/.  Hept.  (4):  Gen.  4.8;  £teu/.  13.2*,  6*;  Judges  3.'20h. —Gosp.  (6):   Mat.  (1):  21.38*; 

—  Jf*.  (2):  6.37b;  14.42;  — J.  (3):  11.15, 16*;  14.31.  —  Minor  Prose  (2):  Nic.  (2):  494.4, 
8*.  —  Beow.  (1):  2648.  —  Gen.  (1):  839.  —  And.  (1):  1356. 

gaogan :  see  gan. 

geagnian  Igeahnian],  possess  (1):  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Num.  13.31b. 

geabnian :  see  geagnian. 

gearcian,  prepare  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  606b. 

gebeodan,  offer  (1):  Ps.  (1):  94.1«. 

gebeorgan,  protect  (1):  Wxdf.  (1):  141.26. 

gebetan,  amend  (\):Solil.  (1):  55.4*. 

gebiddan,  pray  (3):  Safii.  (1):  45.22*.  —  Bl.  Horn.  139.30.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  22b  ». 

geblissian,  rejoice  (1):  Minor  Prose  (1):  Nic.  (1):  496.26. 

gebugan,  turn,  incline  (5):  Wulf.  (5):  112.3*;  129. llb;  155.30*;  166.4*;  268.31. 

geceosan,  choose  (1):  Minor  Prose  (1):  Nic.  488.27*. 

g«ci(e)rran  [-y-1,  turn  (4):  Laws  (I):  298,  I  Cnut,  c.  18,  §  1*.  —  Mlf,  Hept.  (1):  Num.  14.4b. 

—  Wulf.  (2):  115.6;  174.29. 
geenawan,  know  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  189.3. 
gecuman,  come  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  126'  K 
gecyrran :  sec  gecierran. 

gedon,  do,  cause  (3):  WuZ/.  (1):  188.13.  —Gen.  (1):  404b.  —  Ps.  (1):  136.7. 

geearnian,  com,  merit  (7):  ^y.  Bom.   (3):  I.  294*.  618b  *;  II.  3321.  —  Wulf.  (4):  76.3; 

112.14;  144.26;  167.8. 
geedtecan,  repeat  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  3H0m  *. 
geefenlacan,  imitate  (2):  Mlf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  52b,  158bl. 
gefaran,  go  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  40*1. 
gefremraan,  assist  (1):  .£//.  //»/«.  (1):  I.  602b  *. 
gegearwian,  prepare  (1):  A.  S.  Horn.  <fc  L.  S.  II  (1):  11.107. 
gebealdan,  keep,  preserve  (1):  Wu//".  (I):  253.3. 
gehienan  [-y-1,  oppress  (1):  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Bj.  1.10. 

gehieran  [-y-],  hair  (4):  Bi.  Horn.  (2):  83.28;  165.16.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  280'  *;  II.  272b. 
gehyran :  see  gehieran. 
geinseglian,  seal  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  70.329. 
geladan,  lead  (1):  Minor  Prose  (1):  Nic.  (1):  494.9*. 
gelsestan,  perform,  pay  (3):  Wulf.  (3):  38.14b;  116.1;  144.2lb. 
geUefan  [-y-1,  believe  (3):  Sold.  (1):  55.6.  —  .47/.  /Tom.  (2):  I.  134* »,  228b. 
gemunan,  re»ne»j6er  (5):  Bi.  Born.  (2):  125.3,  7.  — Mlf.  Horn.  (2):  II.  S4\  124m  ».  —  Wulf. 

(1):  283.18. 
geneosian,  w*a  (2):  Wulf.  (2):  119.9b;  209.7*. 
genimwn,  take  (1):  Bl.  ff«wi.  (1):  149.34°. 
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geoffriaii,  offer  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  Il6b  ». 

geomrian.  mourn  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  348b*. 

gereccan,  account,  consider  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  75.16b  -  68,22. 

gesceawian,  tic,  examine  (1):  Bf.  Wow.  (1):  167.4. 

gescieldan  [-y-],  protect  (1):  FFutf.  (1):  145.17. 

gescyldan:  see  gescieldan. 

geseon,  aee  (4):  ^//.  tfom.  (2):  I.  40* »,  4Cr\  —  Gosp.  (2):  Mat.  (1):  27.49;  —  L.  (1):  2.15b, 

gesettan,  provide  (1):  ^fi//.  Hept.  (I):  Mm*,  14.4". 

geswican,  cease,  desist  from  (10):  Lama  (1):  298,  I  Cnut,  c.  18,   5  1°.  —  Wvlf.  (9):  29.4; 

112.2*;  115.13b;  129.11*;  130.7;  150.10";  174.30";  188.12b;  268.30b. 
geSencan  [-Sencean),  think,  consider  (19):  Laws  (I):  146,  I  jEthelatan,  c.  2*.  —  Bl.  Horn.  <6): 

83.29;  91.13,  18;  97.1;  115.5",  20.  —  A.  8.  Horn.  <&  L.  S.  II  (2):  13.262;  14.113.  —  Wulf. 

(9):  109.14;  112.6;  135.14,  19;  136.9,  26b;  144.20;  182.2;  272.29b.  —  Hut.  (1):  278. 
geffeacean :  see  geSencan. 
geSeodan,  attack,  join  (1):  Wulf,  (1):  147.19. 
gewistfullian,  feast  (1):  L.  (1):  15.23b. 
gewitnian,  punish  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  124™ ». 
gewrocaa,  avenge  (1):  A.  S.  Horn,  <fc  L.  S.  II  (1):  16.106b. 

gewyrcan,  make,  do  (3) :  Laws  (1):  300,  I  Cnut,  c.  20d.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  16',  288'. 
gi(e)man  1-y-],  take  care  {of),  observe  (2):  Laws  (1):  268,  VIII  ^Ethclred,  c.  43,  {  lb.  —  Wulf, 

(1):  112.15. 
gladian,  rejoice  (2):  Wulf.  (2):  112.12;  169.10". 

griOian,  protect  (1):  Laws  (1):  280,  I  Cnut,  o.  2*  (uton  to  be  supplied), 
gyman:  sec  gi(e)man. 
habban,  have  (17):  Mlf.  Horn.  (2):  1. 512b  »;  II.  46m.  —  Mai.  (l):21.38c.  —  Wulf.  (13):  28.20*; 

101.23;  112.12b;  122.4b;  124.11b;  125.17b;  YZJ.lf",  137.20;  151.9;  167.5;  282.5;  299.17"; 

306.8.  —  Ps.  (l):73.8b. 
halsian,  eidrml  (1):  Minor  Prose  (1):  Nic.  (1):  494.9b. 
healdan,  /wld  (16):  fioe/A.  (1):  138.5  -  118.30.  —  Laws  (4):  181,  VI  iEthelatan,  c.  8,  §  6| 

V  .EthHrcd,  c.  3.5";  268,  VIII  jEthelred,  c.  44,  5  1;  269,  IX  jEthelred,  Expl".  —  Mlf. 

L.  S.  (1):  XXXV.  21.—  A.  8.  Horn.  &  L.  8.  II  (1):  13.199".  —  Wulf.  (8):  20.2;  29.2»; 

144.24";  152.3b;  167.5;  169.10";  189.2;  272.27b.  —  Ps.  (1):  117.25b. 
hebban,  raise  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  146.26  -  0. 
helpan,  help (8):  Louw(l):  354,  II  Cnut,  c.  68b.  —  Wulf.  (6):  40.24";  94.11b;  119.5;  129.13; 

155.29;  209.2.  —  Beow.  (1):  2649. 
heran :  wc  hieran. 

herian  [herigean],  pra^e,  honor  (2):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  Wr  >.  —  Ps.  (1):  94.1b. 
herigean:  see  herian. 

hieran  [-©-,  -y-],  hear  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  115.22". 
hiertan  [-y-|,  encourage  (1):  Widf.  (1):  119.8b. 
hleotan,  cast  lots  (1) :  J.  (1) :  19.24. 
hliewan  (-y-1,  warm  (2):  Wulf.  (2):  119.6";  209.3". 
Wywan :  see  hliewan. 

hogian,  rrfcd,  consider  (1):  .«/.  ffom,  (1):  I.  38b. 
hyegaa,  reflect,  consider  (3) :  Har.  (1 ) :  229.  —  PrediKtbruchstuck  Qber  Psalm  28  (1) :  44". — Seaf. 

(I):  117. 
hyhtan,  hope  (1):  Predigtbruchstuek  viber  Psalm  28  (1):  44b. 
hyran :  see  hieran. 

iecan  [ecan],  increase  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  75.15  -  68.21. 
lsetan,  allow,  leave  (3);  Boeth.  (I):  88,32"  -  0.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Ez.  14.5d.  —  Wulf.   (1): 

145.33". 
latian,  delay  (1):  IFu!/.  (I):  75.22b. 
libban  |-y-],  live  (1):  JFui/.  (1):  150.13b. 
Ucgan.  lis,  recline  {I):  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Gen.  19.32b. 
luflan,  love  (22) :  Laws  (2) :  268,  VIII  .-Ethclred,  c.  43,  §  1";  2f>0,  I X  Sk  h<ln<l,  Expl". —Mlf.  Horn. 

(2):  I.  52b»;  II.  316b'.—  Wulf.  (17):  ^.2h;  29.1;  94.13;  109.6;  115.11";  124.12;  127.10; 

143.4,20;  145.32 ;  146.2";  150.13";  152.3";  166.6";  189.lb;  239.6;  272.26b.— Hymn  (1):3. 
lybban:  see  libban. 
niman,  take  (4):  Laws  (1):  268,  VIII  .Ethelred,  c.  43b.— Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  164'  \-Mlf.  L.  S. 

(I):  XXX.  160*.  —  Wtuf.  (1):  174.9. 
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oferhogian,  despise  (1):  Laws  (1):  268,  VIII  jEthelred,  c.  44b. 

of  erhycgan,  despise  (1) :  Fatten  Angels  (1) :  252. 

offrian,  offer  (2):  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  116b  *.  —  Mf.  Hept.  (1):  Ex.  5&h. 

ofslean,  day  (5):  /E*/.  Hept.  (2):  Gen.  37.20* ;  £t.  14.5°.—  Gosp.  (3):  Ma*.  (1):  21.38b;— Mk. 

(1):12.7;  —  L.  (1):  20.14. 
oliccan,  please  (1):  Partridge  (1):  12. 

oncnawan,  know,  understand  (2):  BJ.  Horn.  (1):  115.5.b  —  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  254b. 
ondnedan,  fear  (1):  TF«Z/.  (1):  136.28b 
onettan,  hasten  (1):  JFuZ/.  (1):  141.29*. 
oCwendan,  take  away  (I):  Gen.  (1):  403*. 

reran,  raise  (2):  Laws  (1):  300, 1  Cnut,  o.  20°.  —  Wulf.  (1):  119.14*. 
rihtan,  rectify  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  75.22*. 
rflitiacan,  correrf  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  174.30b. 
sceawian,  examine  (1):  /££/.  //om.  (1):  II.  58* ,. 
sceofan  [scufan],  shove,  push  (1):  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  300m  ». 
sceotan,  refer  (1):  ^^.  ffom.  (1):  II.  338b  *. 
sdeldan  [-y-],  shield,  guard  (3):  Laws  (1):  368,  II  Cnut,  c.  84,  §  3b.  —  Wulf.  (2):   115.10; 

134.19. 
scyldan:  see  sdeldan. 
scyndan,  hasten  (1):  Reimlied  (1):  84. 
secan  [secean],  seek  (6):  Laws  (1):  280, 1  Cnut,  c.  2*  (uton  to  be  supplied).  —  A.  S.  Horn.  & 

L.  S.  II  (1):  10.450.  —  Wulf.  (2):  146.2b;  150.14*.  —  Ps.  (1):  94.2.  —  Whole  (1):  87. 
secean:  see  secan. 
secgan,  say  (4) :  Solil.  (1) :  49.10b.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1) :  115.22b.  —  Mf.  Horn.  (1) :  II.  330*. — Mf. 

Hept.  (1):  Gen.  37.20*. 
seglian,  sail  (1):  L.  (1):  8.22. 
sellan  [-y-],  give  (5) :  Bede  (1) :  234.30*  -  177.26.  —  Mf.  Hept.  (1) :  Gen.  31.44.  —  A.  S.  Horn. 

A  L.  S.  II  (1):  16.153*.  —  Wulf.  (2):  119.7;  209.4. 
sendan,  send,  put  (2):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  241.20.  —  Mf.  Hept.  (1):  Deut.  1.22. 
settan,  set  (1):  ft.  (1):  117.25*. 
singan,  sing  (1):  ^1/.  fforo.  (1):  II.  126* ». 
smeagan  [smeagean],  reflect,  consider  (4) :  Laws  (2) :  254,  VI  jEthelred,  c.  31;  314,  II  Cnut,  c.  8. 

—  Mf.  Horn.  (1) :  I.  348b ».  —  Wulf.  (1) :  169.11. 
smeagean:  see  smeagan. 
qririan:  Bee  spyrian. 

sprecan,  speak  (1):  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  216b  *. 
spurian:  see  spyrian. 

spyrian  [-i-,  -u-J,  follow  (2) :  Solil.  (1) :  45.22b.  —  Wulf.  (1) :  130.11. 
standan,  stand,  arise  (1):  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  126* ». 
statfolian,  establish  (1):  Chr.  (1):  864. 
suwian,  be  silent  (1):  ^f.  Horn.  (1):  I.  348b  >. 
sweltan,  die  (1):  J.  (1):  11.16b. 
syUan:  see  sellan. 
teolian:  see  (titan. 

teon,  draw  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  241.21*. 
tflian  [teolian,  tOigean],  strive,  attempt  (6):  Bl.  Horn.  (2):  111.18b;  129.36.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  & 

L.  S.  II  (2):  13.197,  265.  —  Wulf.  (1):  109.5b.  —  Ps.  (1):  138.17. 
tiligean:  see  (titan. 

timbrian,  build  (1):  Mf.  Hept.  (1):  Gen.  11.4*. 
tobrecan,  break,  destroy  (1):  Pr.  Pa.  (1):  2.3*. 
todclan,  confound  (1):  Mf.  Hept.  (1):  Gen.  11.7b. 
toweorpan  [-warp-,  -wyrp-],  disperse,  destroy  (2):  Ps.  (2):  73.8*;  82.4b. 
towarpan  \  . 

towjSan}:BeetowcorPan- 
tylian:  see  tilian. 

Cencan,  (Atnfc  (2):  Mf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXVIII.  119.  —  Wulf.  (1):  232.20. 
tSeowian,  serve  (2):  ^.  ffep(.  (2):  Deut.  13.26,  6b. 
Cingian,  intercede  (1):  JFutf.  (1):  130.8. 
understandan,  understand  (7):  ^.  #om.  (2):  I.  160b  *;II.  58*  *.  —  Wulf.  (5):  38.8;  112.3b; 

144.24b;  167.6,  11. 
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upastigan,  ascend  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  .SOO™ ». 

waefan,  clothe  (2):  Wulf.  (2):  H9.6b;  209.3b. 

waraian,  take  learning,  beware  of  (4):  Wxdf.  (4):  80.4;  130.14;  147.18;  1S8.11. 

wendan,  wend,  turn  (3):  Wulf.  (3):  141.27;  142.9;  265.4\ 

wenian,  acaixtmn,  train  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  76.1. 

weorCan,  become  (1):  TFu//.  (1):  169. 1  lb. 

weorfSian  Iwurfi-],  honor  (7):  Imn  (2):  268,  VIII  jEthelred,  e.  44»;  269,  IX  .Elhelrod,  ExprV 

—  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):I.  446b.—  MIL  L.  &  (1):  2(50.36:$.  —  .#//.  Hept.  (1):  flb».   11.4b.  — 

TFv//.  f2):  143.21";  272.27". 
werian,  defend  (2):  I>i»ot  (1):  246,  V  jEthelred,  c.  35b.  —  Wulf.  (1):  143.22b. 
wilnian,  with,  desire  (1):  Chr.  (1):  773. 
wircean :  see  tryrewm. 

wistfullian,  feast,  delight  (l):  ^Elfric's  Minor  Prose  (1):  Mlf.  Gr.  263.16. 
wifistandan,  withstand  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  <1):I.  604* ». 
wuldrian,  honor,  glorify  (I);  Hymn  (1):  1. 
wurcaen:  see  wyrcan. 
wurCian:  see  weorSian. 
wynsumian,  rejoice  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  91.8. 
wyrcan  [-i-,  -u-,  -cean],  work,  make,  do  (21):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  160*  \  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (6);  /Vf. 

to  (?e«.  23.12.5,  26;—  £>e  V.  T.  11.41;  —  Aft.  1 .2C;  2.18b;  11.3".  —  JEKric'a  Minor  Proee 

{A):  Mlf.  Int.  (4):  163,  lfif),  170,  173.  —Gosv.  {*):  Mat.  (1):  17.4b; —  Ml.:  1 1 1 :  B .5;  —  L. 

(1):  9.33.  —  il.  S.  ffem.  <&  L.  S.  I  (I):  7.322.  —  JFm//.  (6):  41.1;  94.14;  109.7;  119.14b; 

124.13b;  127.11. 
wyrcean:  see  wyrcan. 

B.    THE  PASSIVE  INFINITIVE. 

Given  in  full  in  Chapter  VI,  p.  95. 

Note  I.     "  Vte  "  and  the  Infinitive:  given  in  full  in  Note  4  to  Chapter  VI,  p.  96. 

Note  2.     "  (JF)uto«"  with  the  Infinitive  to  Be  Supplied:  see  Note  6  to  Chapter  VI,  p.  96. 


VII.     The  Predicative  Infinitive  with  "Beon"  ("Wesan"). 
A.     THE   INFINITIVE   DENOTES   NECESSITY   OR  OBLIGATION. 

I.  The  Infinitive  Passive  in  Sense. 
Sporadically  the  infinitive  is  uainflected,  but  normally  it  is  inflected. 

1.   The  Infinitive  Uainflected. 
Given  in  full  in  Chapter  VII,  p.  98. 

2.   The  Infinitive  Inflected. 

aberan,  bear  with:  P.1  (1):  Wcerf.  (1):  108.32"  -  B.  138  C1.  —  I.  (0). 

ademan,  judge:  P.  (1):  Bede  (1):  430.32"  -  308.12".  — I.  (0). 

adreogan,  tolerate:  P.  (1):  Wmf.  (1):  108.32b  -  B.  138  C».  —  I.  (0). 

agietan,  consider:  P.  (1):  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II  (1):  12.31.  —  I.  (0). 

ahabban,  abstain:  P.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Bede  (1):  82.6  -  57.31. 

ahsian,  ask,  inquire:  P.  (1):  Bened.  (1):  22.1  -  44.5.  —  L  (0). 

aleogan,  deny:  P.  (1):  Laws  (1):  46,  jElfml,  c.  I,  §1.-1.  (0). 

aliesan  [-y-],  redeem:  P.  (2):  Laws  (2):  14,  Wihtraed,  c.  28c;  08,  Inc,  c  20".  —  I.  (0). 

alysan :  see  aliesan. 

Mitotan,  continue:  P.  (1):  Bened.  (1):  66.1  -  124.10.  —  L  (0). 

anscunian:  eee  onscunian. 

apinsian,  ponder,  weigh:  P.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  245.9b. 

ararfnan,  tolerate:  P.  (1):  Bede  (1):  72.7  -  51.34.  —I.  (0). 

araeran,  raise,  erect:  P.  (2):  Bened.  (1):  23.4  -  46.5.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  498* '.  —  I.  (0). 
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areecan,  relate:  P.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  330.  —  I.  (0). 

arian,  honnr:  P.  (3):  Boeth.  (2):  72.25  -  0;  72.27*  «  O.—Warf.  (1):  98.27  -  244  A.  —I.  (0). 

arisan,  arise:  P.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Bmed.  (1):  32.12  -  60.9. 

arweorCian  [-wurtS-].  honorr.  P.  (1):  Warrf.  (1):  13.26'  -  157  A.'  —  I.  (0). 

arwurSian:  see  arwtzorSian. 

asmeagan,  consider:  P.  (1):  Bade  (1):  86.23  -  61.1.  —  I.  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  245.9\ 

aCwean,  trash:  P.  (1):  Bede  (1):  84.31  -  59.32.  —I.  (0). 

baCian  [befjian],  bathe:?.  (1):  Lace.  (1):  62.11.  — I.  (0). 

bebeorgan,  avoid:  P.  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  63.32.  —  I.  (0). 

begangan:  see  began. 

began  [-gangan,  -gongan],  practise,  exercise:'?.  (2):  My.  Horn.  (1):  II.  100*.  —S.  &  S.  (1): 

54. —I.  (0). 
beginnan,  begin:  P.  (3):  Bened.  (3):  33.2  «  0;  33.7  -  0;  37.10  -  70.7.  —I.  (0). 
begongan :  see  began. 

behealdan,  consider:  P.  (1):  Bened.  (1):  75.11  -  142.19.  — I.  (l):Greg.  (1):  139.4  -  100.1. 
belean,  forbid,  d<Mroy:  P.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  203.9  -  152.7.  —  I.  (0). 
bemjenan.  fammfc  P.  (1):  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II  (1):  12.119.  —I.  (0). 
beran,  bear,  carry:  P.  (1):  Warf.  (I):  84.1  -  209  A'.  —  I.  (0). 
besceawian,  consider:  P.  {1):  Lace.  (1):  63.22".—  I.  (2):  Bened.  (1):  116.16  -  184.2.  —  Mlf. 

Horn.  (\):  I.  486". 
besceawigan :  sec  besceawian. 

bescerian  [bi-,  -scyrian,  -igan],  deprive:  P.  (2) :  Bede  (2) :  70.31  -  51.24;  72.6  -  51.33.  —  I.  (0). 
bescyrian :  sec  bescerian. 
betas,  improve,  correct:  P.  (1):  Laws  (1):  474,  Judex,  c.  2*.  — I.  (1):  Laws  (1):  274,  Cnut,  c.  14 

(or  with  adjective?). 
befSian :  see  baSian. 

biddan,  pray,  request,  seek:  P.  (2) :  Sola.  (1) :  30.8  -  0.  —  Bened.  (1) :  55.19  -  104. 12.  —  I.  (0). 
biscergan:  see  bescerian. 

blinnan,  cease:  P.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Warf.  (1):  178.1  -  B.  204  C. 

blissian  [-igan],  rej,nce:  P.  (0).  —I.  (2):  Greg.  (1):  409.11  -  328.21,  —  ^/.  Horn.  (1):  II.  82l. 
blissigan:  see  blissian. 

bodian,  announce:  P.  (0).  — I.  (1):  WarJ.  (1):  120.3  -  B.  150  A. 
bregan,  terrify:  P.  (2):  Greg.  (2):  181.7  -  134.22;  183,3b  -  136.15.  —I.  (0). 
celan,  cool:  P.  (1):  Lace.  (1):  25.30T  —  I.  (0). 
elensian  [-igan],  cleanse:  P.  (4):  Bede  (1):  430.32b  -  308.12b.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  552*  *.— 

A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II  (1):  12.123.  —  Lace.  (1):  78.19.  —I.  (0). 
dsnsigan :  see  cla-nsian. 

cuman,  come:  P.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Warf.  (1):  185.19  -  225  B». 
cweCan,  Bay,  call:  P.  (4):  Bede  (1):  370.16  -  274.6.  —  Bened.  (2):  6.25  -  78.4;  41.19  -  78.4. 

-  Wulf.  (1) :  185.7.  —  I.  (4) :  Bede  (2) :  88.23  -  62.1 ;  334.28  -  254,28.  —  Mlf.  L,  S.  (I) ; 
228.133.  —  Wulf.  (1):  158.16. 

cyCan,  make  known:  P.  (3):  Greg.  (3):  187.16  -  140.11 ;  263.9  -  198.12;  287.3  =  216.19.  —  I. 
(17):(7reo.  (17):  189.1  -  140.20; 201.15  -  150.15; 201.18  -  150.18;  201.19  -  150.19;  253.8 

-  192.4;  281.23  -  212.25;  299.2  -  226.4;  299.5  -  226.5;  301.14  -  228.6;  305.13  -  232.21; 
305.15  -  232.23;  305.18  -  232.25;  306.2  -  234.2;  311.14  -  238.27;  315.20  -  242.27; 
349.5  -  268.27;  441.11  -  368.8. 

deman,  jwigc:  P.  (1):  Bede  (1):  78.34  -  56.11.  —  I.  (0). 

don,   do:   P.  (26):  Bede  (10):  50.10"  -  30.16;  72.26-0;  112.27-91.32;   124.20-100.12; 
124.23'  =  100.15  (or  with  adjective?);  128.13  =  I0s.l8b  (or  with  adjective?);  132.18  - 
110.26  (or  with  adjective?);  182.30  -  137.10;  216.11  -  167.4;   248.5  -  196.7.  —  €>■ 
(1):  215t,1083  E".  —  Laws  (1):  368,  II  Cnut,  c.  84'.  —  Bened.  (2):  15.4  -  26.14;  39 .5 

-  72.12.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  199.30.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (3):  I.  314b  ',  502b,  506b.  —  Mlf.  I 
(1):  XXXVI. 206.  —  Wulf.  (5): 51 .20*;  57.15;  123.15';  1.50.15; 290.4'.  —  Lace.  (2):  9.27; 
62.21.  — I.  (2):  Bede  (1):  68.7-  50.7.  —  Wulf.  (1):  173.4. 

drohtnigan,  pass  life,  live:  P.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  13&. 

eadgian,  bless:  P.  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  ll.llb.  — I.  (0). 

efstan,  hasten:  P.   (0).  — I.   (4):    Bede  (1):  98.30  -  81.32.  —  Bened.   (1):  5.8' -  10.16*.  — 

A.  S.  Horn.  <fc  L.S.  II  (1):  12.135.  —  Wulf.  (1):36.1. 
eri(g)an,  plough:  P.  (0).  —I.  (1):  ^lfric'e  Minor  Prose:  Mlf.  Gr.  (1):  135.5. 
hestan.  fast:  P.  (I):  Mart.  (1):  72.24.  —  L  (0). 
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flndan,  find:  P.  (1) :  Warf.  (1):  8.6  -  153  A'.  —  I.  (0). 

fleogan,  flee: P.  (1):  Lace.  (1):9.19.  — I.  (0). 

fleon,  fUe:  P.  (1):  Lace.  (1):  63.31.  — I.  (0). 

forbeodan,  forbid:  P.  (1):  Lace.  (1): 63.28. —I.  (0). 

forberan,  bear  with,  tolerate:  P.  (2):  Bede  (1):  70.11  -  51.3.  —Oreg.  (1):  153.1  -  110.8.  —I. 
(l):Greg.  <1):  151. lO6  -  108.21. 

forbugan,  avoid:  P.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  234m.  —  I.  (0). 

foreseon,  foresee;  P.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Bede  (1):  66.4b  -  49.8K 

foreswigian:  see  forswigian. 

iorgvi,  forego:  P.  (11):  Zxiu-s  (1):  368,  II  Cnut,  c.  84b.  —  Wulf.  (1):  123. 15b,—  Lace.  (9):5.27; 
44.20*,  21;  48.44;  50.20b,  3S;  63.17,  24;  76.35.  —I.  (0). 

forgiefan  (-y-j,  forgive:  P.  (1):  Laws  {1):474,  Judex,  c.  2b.  —  I.  (0). 

forgietan  [-y-J,  forget:  P.  (1):  Chron.  (1):  220m,  1086  E°.  —  I.  (0). 

forgyfan:  see  forgiefan. 

forgytan:  aee  forgietan . 

fortaitan,  pass  otrr.P.  (15):  Bede  (3):  70.12  -  51.3;  82.21b  -  58.27;  292.14  -  224.20.  —  Greg. 
(1):  23.1  -388.21.  —  Warf.  (3):  23.18  -  164.  B';  67.3  -  196  C;  109.18-  B.  140  A1.  — 
Pr.  Gu.  (2):  XVII.  I;  XIX.  \.  —  £Xf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXI.  463.  —  Wulf.  (3):  51.20b; 
67.16b;  290.4b.  —  Lace.  (2) :  5.28;  60.12.  —  I.  (0). 

forseon,  despise:  P.  (1):  Boeih.  (1):  75.12  -  67.18.  —  I.  (1):  Boelh.  (1):  56.3  -  53.58'. 

forseoa,  foresee,  provide:  P.  (1):  Bede  (1):  76.24  -  55.1.  —  I.  (0). 

forswigian  (fore-,  -u-,  -y-j,  pass  over  in  silence:  P.  (8):  Bede  (4):  96.3  -  79.25;  326.2  - 
249.23;  380.28  -  279.19;  398.14  -  289.6.  —  Warf.  (4):  157.2  -  B.  184  A;  248.10  -  304 
B;  301.15  -  364  B;  344.3  -  420  A1.  —  I.  (2):  Bede  (2):  182.9  -  147.30;  308.5  -  237.18. 

forswugian:  gee  forswigian. 

forfjyldigan,  bear  patiently:  P.  (1):  .■Elf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  552b  ».— I  (0). 

forwieman  [-y-J,  forbid:  P.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Lace.  (1):  16.12. 

forwyrnan:  ace  forwieman. 

frefran,  comfort:  P.  {l):Greg.  (1):  181.6*  -  134.22.  —I.  (0). 

fylgan,  follow:  P.  (1):  Bede  (1):  98.29  -  81.31.  —  I.  (0). 

gan,  go:  P.  (0).  — I.  (I):  JElfric's  Minor  Prose  (1):  M\f.  JSthelw.  (1):  113. 

gebeodan,  offer:  P.  (1):  Bened.  (1):  130.12  -  200.20.  —  I.  (0). 

gebeoran:  me  geberan. 

geberan  [-beoran],  bring:  P.  (1):  Beile  (1):  76.25*  -  55.2.  —  I.  (0). 

gebetan,  re/orm:  P.  (2):  Bede  (I):  74.3  -53.5.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  635.  —  I.  (0). 

gebiddan,  pray:  P.  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  197.24*.  —  I.  (1):  Warf.  (1):  330.2  -  404  C«. 

gebtndan,  bind:  P.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  275.11  -  208,6.-1.  (0). 

gefaran,  trawl:  P.  (1):  Bened.  (1):  5.22  -  12.2.  —  I.  (0). 

geferan,  go,  travel:  P.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Minor  Prose  (1):  Alex.  (1):  603. 

gefremman,  perform,  administer:  P.  (2):  Bede  (2) :  76  2f>b  -  55.2;  86.101*  -  60.8.  —  I.  (0). 

gegearwian,  prepare:  P.  (1):  Bened.  (1):  130.11  -  200.20.  —  I.  (0). 

gehtelan,  heal:  P.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (I):  I.  498*  *.  —  I.  (0). 

gehealdan,  observe:  P.  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  102.13.  —I.  (0). 

geberan:  ace  gehicran. 

gebieran  [-«-,  -y-J,  hear:  P.  (4):  Greg.  (1):  315.23  -244.1.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  302*.— 
.Elfric'a  Minor  Proae  (1):  Mlf.Gr.  (1):  255.13.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  <fc  L.  B.  I  (1):  1.101.  —  I. 
(4):  Warf.  (1):  177.9  -  B.  204  A*.  —  Greg.  (1):  439.31  -366.16.  —  ^.  Horn.  (1):  II. 
518m.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  540.831. 

gehyegan,  think,  consider:  P.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Warf.  63.4  -  193  Bl;  348.9"  -  425  C. 

gebyran:  see  gehieran. 

gelaestaa,  perform,  do:  P.  (1):  Laws  (1):  46,  Alfred,  c.  1,  §  lb  (or  withadjeclive?).  —I.  (0). 

gelefan :  see  geliefan. 

geleoran,  depart,  die:  P.  (2):  Bede  (2):  286.29  -  221.30;  318.27  =  244.20.  —I.  (0). 

geliefan [-e-,  -y-],  believe:?.  (5):  Bede  (2):  224.22  -  172.6;  372.27  -  275.16.— Boeth.  (1):84.2 
-  73.32.  —  Warf.  (1):  328.6-396  A1.  — Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  100.176.  — I.  (21):  Bede  (2): 
228.23  -  174.9;  234.13  -  177.4.  —  Chron.  (1):  158b,  1036  C.  —  Warf.  (11):  146.2  -  B. 
174  A;  246.19b  -  301  A*;  275.18  -  336  A»;  28821  -  349  B«;  288.23  - 349  B";  303.5  - 
365  Bs;  303.17  =365  C;  327.20  -  393 C4;  328.14  -  396  B»;  332.10  -  400C;  333.13  -  401 
A'.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (3):  29.15;  31.2;  209.18. —  /«/.  Horn.  (1):  I.  442b.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1): 
XXII  B.  108.— A.  S.  Horn.  L.  S.  II  (I):  11.66  —  Seizure  and  Death  of  Alfred  (1):  13. 
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gelyfan :  6ee  geliefan. 

geopenian,  reveal:  P.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  JElf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  104. 

geortriewan  [-y-],  despair  of:  P.  (1):  Bede  (1):  316.26  -  243.19.  —I.  (0). 

gerestan,  rat:  P.  (0).  —  L  (1):  Wcerf.  (1):  178.2  -  B.  204  Cl. 

gerihtan,  correct:  P.  (I);  .Elf.  L.  8.  (l.i:  XXIII  B.  634.  —I.  (0). 

geswencan,  mortify:  P.  (1):  .AY/.  Bom.  Hi:  I.  408*.—  I.  (0). 

geCafian,  «//».,-,  tolerate:  P.  (l):Grt>0.  (1):  135.21  -96.24. —  I.  (0). 

geCencan,  think,   amsidtr:  P.    (7):    Boeih.   (1):    52.2 » 0.  — Greg.   (2):  29.6-0;   385.24- 

302.1.  —  Bl.   Horn.  (3):  19.31;  27.26;  29,2.  —  Rid.  (1):  42.8.  —I.  (16):  Bede  (1):  84.3* 

-59.5.  —  Boeth.  (1):  76.1  -  0.  —  Greg.  (4):  53.17  -  30.15;  59.21"  =  34.27;  119.3  -  82.17; 

302  20  =  230.3.  —  HW/.    (6):  239.27"  -  292  C;    270.11-329    B«;   328.26-3' 

34S.99  -  425  B;  349.19  -  428  B;  349.27b  -  428  C.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (4):  31.20;  33.25;  35.10; 

39.1. 
gewiscan:  wa  gewyxcan. 

gewitan,  know:  P.  (0).  —  I.  (3):  £lf.  Horn.  (3):  I.  538h  *;  II.  556b,  562b. 
gewyscan  [-i-]f  with,  desire:  P.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  6121'. 
gieman  [-y-J,  take  care:  P.  (0).  —  I.  (3):  Greg.  (3):  123.24  -  86.17;  455.10  -  386.15;  4.55.28  - 

388.7 
gi(e)rnan,  yearn  for:  P.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  90.13  -  77.20. 
gyman:  sec  gieman. 
habban,  have,  keep:  P.  (7):  Boeth.  (1):  68.26  -  63.17.  —Greg.  (2):  249.7  -  188.11;  351.16  - 

272.4.  —  Wcerf.  (1):  8.7  -  153  A1.  —  M\j.  Horn.  (1):  I.  2V  — /£//.  L.  8.  (I):  270.131. 

—  .Elfric's  Minor  Prose  (1):  Mlf.  Gr.  (1):  255.14*.  —I.  (0). 
haldan :  see  healdan. 

halgian  [haligian],  hallow,  consecrate:  P.  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  29.5.  —  I,  (0). 

halsian  [heals-],  supplicate:  P.  (1):  Bened.  (1):  45.17  -  84.19.  —  I.  (0). 

healdan  Ihaldan],  hold,  preserve:  P.  (28):  Beds  (3):  68.15b  -  50.14;  124.23b  -  100.16;  132.19  - 
110.27.—  Greg.   (1):   119.2»  -  82.16.  —  Bened.  (17):  6.16-64.10;  6.17-66.1; 
68.13;  6.19  -  70.1;  6.20  -  72.9;  7.4  -  90.13;  12.18  -  0;  34.5  -  64.10;  3.5.1  -  66.1;  36.9  - 
68.13;  37.4  -  70.1;  37.5  -  70.4;  39.2  -  72.9;  48.14  -  90.13;  49.3  -  92.1;  60.11  -  I 
110.5  -  176.11.  —  Mart.  (1):  74.3.  —  iElfric's  Minor  Prose  (1):  /Elf.  <Ethdw,  (1):  6.  — 
Wulf.  (3):  270.16;  282.7;  295.7.  —  Lace.  (2):  49.1;  63.18.  —  I.  (0). 

helan,  conctal:  P.  (1):  Watrf.  (1):  278.22  =  340  Bl.  —  I.  (0). 

herian  |herigan],  praise:  P.  (8):  Bede  (1):  78.33b  -  56. 10*  —  Boeth.  (2) :  32.28-39.89; 
69.3  -  0.  —Greg.  (2):  237.7  -  178.22;  353.25  -  274.6.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (2):  63.21";  223.27.— 
Wulf,  (1):  197 .24b.  —  I.  CD:  Boeth.  (1):  64.19  -  60-44.  —Greg.  (1):  53.19  -  30.17. 

hiersumian  [-y-],  obey,  serve:  P.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Bened.  (1):  1.15  -  4.3. 

hogian,  tlnnk,  consider:  P.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  558m. 

hopi(g)an,  hope:  P.  (0).— I.  (1):  Mlirics  Minor  Prose  (1):  .Elf.  Int.  (1):  270. 

hradian,  hasten:  P.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Bened.  (1):  5.  8'  -  10.16V 

hyegan,  think,  consider:  P.  (2):  Rid.  (2):  29.12;  32.23. —I.  (1):  -4.  S.  Horn.  <£  L.  S.  II 
(1):  12.2. 

hyrsumian:  see  hiersumian. 

ieldan  [yldanj,  delay:  P.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  JElf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  odCF*. 

lacnian,  treat  medically:  P.  (3):  Lace.  (3):  25.30b;  73.36*;  78.22.  —  I.  (0). 

laeran,  teach:  P.  (9):  Greg.  (9):  25.15-6.1;  119.2b  -  82.17;  179.21-134.24;  205.21- 
154.13;  233.23  -  176.21;  277.3  -  208.21;  341.15  -  264.7;  409.24  -  330.3;  441.6  - 

—  L  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  127.25  -  108.15. 

la:tan,  let  {blood):  P.  (4):  Lace.  (4):  26.1;  44.20b;  76.26;  77.3.  —I.  (0). 

laCian,  invite:  P.  (1):  Wcerf.  (1):  263.4  -  321  A1.  —  I.  (0). 

lean,  blame:  P.  (21:  Laws  (1):  254,  VI  jEthelred,  c.  29V  —  BL  Horn.  (1):  63.21*.  —  /.  (0). 

libban  [Ufiganj,  lire:  P.  (0).  — I.  (2):  Bede  (1):  424.4  -  304.14.  —  Watrf.  (1):  317.15- 
381  D. 

liefan  [-y-J,  believe:  P.  (0).  — I.  (1):  BL  Horn.  (1):  11.12. 

lifigan:  sen  libban. 

Jufian,  love:  P.  (12):  Bede  (2):  66.24,  25  -  49.29.  —  Boeth.  (2):  108.21  =  0;  113.14  =  97.25.  — 
Greg.  (2):  133.15  -  94.18;  441.15  -  368.12.  —  Pr.  Ps.  (1):  18.9  -  18.11.  —  Laws  (1): 
254,  VI  jEthelrod,  c.  2<jb.  —  JElf.  L.  S.  (1):  310.38*.  —  MU ric'a  Minor  Prose  (1): 
Mlf.Gr.  (1):  144.11.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  I  (1):  3.573.  —  Wulf.  (1):  73.8V  —  I.  (0). 

maersian  [-igan],  glorify,  praise:  P.  (2):  BL  Horn.  (1):  161.6V— ^£7/.  Horn.  (1):  I.3241.— I.  (0). 
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manian  [monian],  admonish:  P.  (243):  Bede  (2):  70.26-51.19;  72.4  -  51.31.—  Greg.  (241): 
13.20,  22,  24  -  130.6,  8,  9;  15.1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11.  14,  16,  18,  20,  22  -  130.10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
15,  IS,  17.  18,  19,  20;  17.3,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  17,  20,  24  -  130.23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  132.1, 
3,6;  19.1,3,7,12,  17,20,23  -  132.7,8,11,  15,  18,20,21;  21.1,4,7,  11,15,18-  132.23,25, 
27,  29,  134.1,  3;  177.11  -  132.8;  179.14,  15,  19  -  134.10,  14;  181.3,  5  -  134.20,  21;  187.12, 
14  =  140.8,  9;  189.12,  14  =  142.2,  3;  191.12,  16,  19,  21  ■=  142.21,  23,  24;  195.15,  25  -  146.13, 
22;  197.4  -  146.26;  201.7,  9,  10,  11,  13  -  150.8,  9,  10,  11,  13;  203.3,  5,  6,  8"  -  152.2,  3,  4, 
5;  205.19  -  154.12;  209.1,  4  -  156.13,  14;  215.3,  5  -  162.2,  3;  220.18  -  166.28;  229.3,  10, 
12,  13  -  172.19,  26,  27,  28;  231.15  -  174.24;  237.4,  6,  14  -  178.20,  21,  23;  247.3,  5,  6,  11, 
14  -  186.17,  18,  19,  24,  27;  251.20  -  19020;  253.23  -  192.12;  255.13  -  192.25;  257.19  - 
194.19;  261.1  -  196.15;  263.1,  6,  7,  14-198.7,  9,  10,  17;  265.14  -  200.10;  271.6.  9- 
204 .12,  13;  273.2-206.1;  275.2-206.23;  281.16,  18,  19,  21  -212.20,  21,  22,  23;  287.20, 
22  -  218.5,  6;  289.4  -  218.11;  291.3,  4  -  218.26,  220.2;  299.1,  3  -  226.2,  3;  302.13,  15  - 
22S.27,  28;  305.10,  12  -  232.19,  20;  307.4,  7,  19  -  234.21,  24.  236.8;  308.13,  16  -  236.21, 
33;  313.6,  18-240.21,29;  315.8-242.15;  319.11,  14,  16-246.11,  13,  15;  321.5-246.26; 
227.12,  24  -  252.18,  29;  335.1,  5,  9  -  258.13,  16,  19;  337.5  =  260.16;  339.6,  22,  24  -  262.7, 
21;  341.8  -  262.29;  345.4,  6,  7  -  266.8,  9,  10;  349  18  -  270.10;  351.3,  18  -  270.20,  872.6; 
355.8,  11-274.14,  16;  357.12,  14,15-276.18,  19,  20;  361.5  -  278.30;  363.8  -  280.27; 
365.1,  5,  7,  13-282.16,  18,  20,  26;  369.1,  22,  25  -  286.3,  24,  27;  371.28  -  286  27,  288.7; 
375.12,  17,  21.  22  -  292.2,  5,  7,  8;  383.20,  31,  34  =  108.19,  27,  30;  387.1,  5,  8,  16  -  302.16, 
IS,  21,  304.1;  389.28-306.16;  393.13,  20,  22,  23-310.13,  20,  21,  22;  395.31  -  314.7; 
397.8  -  314.20;  399.36  -  318.23;  401.1  =  318.23;  401.22,  31  =  320.12,  21;  403.7,  10,  11, 
18,  27  -  322.5.  7,  8,  15,  24;  405.7  -  324.10;  407.19,  22,  27  -  326.25,  27,  328.3;  409.22,  28  - 
330.3,8;  411.20-332.4;  413.3,5,6,14,22,32-332.21,23,24,334.6,15,26;  415.8-336.6; 
4173,  31  -  338.8,  340.5;  41917,  20,  22  -  342.2,  4,  6;  421.24,  36  -  344.13,  23;  423.29  - 
346.23;  427.8,  11,  12,  17,  20  -  350.13,  16,  18,  23,  25;  429.2,  7,  29,  33  -  352.18,  24,  354.19, 
21;  431.1,  11  -354.23,  356.4;  433.31'  -360.1;  435.29-362.6;  437.1,  5,  7,  23,  32,  33- 
362.11, 14,  17,  364.14;  439.7,  9,  17  -  364.21,  366.2;  441.1,  4  -  366.25,  27;  445.4,  26  -  372.17, 
374.11;  447.22,  26,  28,  31  -  37610,  12,  15,  18;  449.11,  20,  22  -  378.7,  19.  —I.  (0). 

manigan   \  . 

manigean 

metan,  measure,  compare:  P.  (3):  Bodk.  (2):  29.4  -  36.28;  72.12  -  0.  —  Met.  (I):  21.42  (or 
absolute?).  —  I.  (0). 

midligan,  bridle:  P.  {\):Greg.  (1):  275.10  -  208.5.  —I.  (0). 

raonian:  see  manian. 

myndgian,  remind:  P.  (I): Greg.  (1):  303.7  -  230.5—1.  (0). 

nemnan,  utM.'  P.  (I):  Bened.  (1):  139.29  -  0.  —I.  (0). 

niman,  take:  P.  (1):  ^Ifric'a  Minor  Prose  (1):  Mf.  JElhtlw.  (1):  5.  —I.  (0). 

oferbugan,  deceive:  P.  (I):  Greg.  (1):  295.21  -  224.2.  —  I.  (0). 

offrian  |-iganj,  offer:  P.  {I):  JZIJ.  L.  S.  (1):  310.38b.  —I.  (0). 

offrigan :  see  offrian. 

onbteraan,  incite:  P.  (1):  Bede  (1):  74.2  -  53.5.  —  I.  (0). 

ondr«dan,  dread,  fear:  P.  (8):  Bede  (1):  86.9  -  60.7.  —Greg.  (1):  105.25  -  72.26.  —  Warrf. 
(1):  63.14-193  B1.  —  Mlj.  Horn.  (4):  I.  322",  5B2**,  592"-  «.  —  A.  8.  Horn.  A 
L.  S.  II  (1):  18.283.  —  I.  (2):  Greg.  (2):  139.3  -  98.31;  383.26  -  298.24. 

ongeotan :  see  ongietan. 

ongietan  [-«o-,  -i-,  -y-|,  understand,  consider:  P.  (5):  Bede  (3):  224.24  -  1727;  230.21  - 
175.18;  440.30  -  313.16.  —  Wavf.  (2):  295.22  -  357  A1;  322.25b  -  388  D1.  —I.  (8): 
Grea.  (1):  377.22  -  2946.  —  Warf.  (5):  66.26  -  196  C;  24521  -  300  C;  270.10  -  329 
B>;  323.7  -  389  A';  342.18  -  416  C.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  81.20.  —  Lace.  (1):  61.32. 

ongitan :  sec  ongietan. 

ongytan:  see  ongietan. 

ooherian,  imitate:  P.  (I):  Warf.  (1):  13.25b  -  157  A1.  —I.  (0). 

onscunian  |an-],  shun:  P.  (3):  Boeth.  (1):  41.9  -  44.4.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  65.13.  —  Wulf. 
(1):  242.2.— I.  (0). 

proflan,  assume  to  be:  P.  (2):  Laws  (2):  14,  Wihtned,  c.  28*;  98,  Ine,  c.  20*.  —I.  (0). 

redan,  read:  P.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Chron.  (1):  128b,  995  F\  —  ^Elfric's  Minor  Pros©  (1):  Mlj.Gr. 
(1):  135.6. 

reccan  [-cean|.  give,  direct,  explain:  P.  (2):  Bede  (1):  68.11*  -  49.15.  —Greg.  (1):  265.22  - 
200.16.— I.  [\):Greo.  (1):  441.12  -  368.9. 


see  manian. 
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reccean :  «*  recean. 

retail,  char:  P.  (2):Greg.  (2):  181.6b  -  134  23:  181.19  -  136.6.  — I.  (0). 

rihtan,  comet:  P.  (I):  Warf.  Ill:  263.3»  -  320  D.  —  I.  (0). 

seeawian,  consider,  srrk:  P.  (1):  Warf.  (1):  122.21  -  B.  152  C*.  —  I.  (2):  Warf.  (2):  239.26 

-  292  C»;  349.27"  -  428  C. 

secan  |-cean],  seek:  P.  (6):  Bede  (2):  «).10b  -  30  17;  78.24  -  56.2.  —Greg.  (1):  1718- 
126.5  —  low  (1):320,  IlCnut,  c.  17,  |  l.  —  Warf.  (1):91.17*  -  216  A—  Mlf.  Horn. 
(1):I.  120*.  —  I.  (2):  Graff.  (1):  151.11*  -  108.22.  —  Warf.  (1):  245.23  -  300  C. 

secean :  see  secan. 

secgan,  mu:  P.  (n):  Boeth.  (1):  41.3  -  0.  —  W<rrf.  (1):  139.32  -  B.  168  A.  —  And.  (1):1481. 

-  Oh.  (2):. 502;   510. —  I.  (14):    Bede  (3):  208.32  -  163.17;  298.12-228.6;  334.30- 

-  254.31.  —  fioefA.  (1):  39.10  -  42.63.—  Greg.  (8):  215.6  -  162.4;  215.12  -  162  !», 
168.5;231.4-  174.11;  231.10  -  174.18; 233.16  -  176.14;  235.10  -  178.2;261.3-  196.16. 

-  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  63.16.  —  Wulf.  U):  2012 

sellan  |-ie-,  -y-],  give,  distribute:   P    <9i:    H,,l.    (I):  66.1  lb  -  4915 .  —  Bened.  (1):  55.18- 
104.11.  —  Mat.  (2):  17.22;20.23b.  — JUrec.  <5):62.22,  28; 63.33;64.2;  68.31.  —  I.  (J 
(1):  03.22\ 

sendan,  Mid;  Mf.'  P.  (1):  L.  (1):  6.38.  —  I.  (0). 

singan,  ting:  P  <g.   (1):  409.10  -  328.21.  —  Bened.   (3):  6.15-62.1;  33.6-62  1; 

83.13  -  62.10. 

siellan:  se<'  sellan. 

slean,  *Luj:  P.  (2):  Laws  (2):  14,  Wihtned,  c.  28b;  98,  Ine,  c.  20b.  —  I.  (0). 

smeagan  i-gean],  corwuter,  twitf*:  P.  (6):  Greg.  (I):  1.53.13  -  110.20.  —  Bened.  (1):  16.9  - 
28.20.  —Mlf.  Horn.  (3):  1.2541  340b;  II. 280".  —  VPu//.  (1):  1N5.6\  —  I.  (10):  Bede  (1): 
84.3»-5'J..V—  Greg,  (1):  5H.211*  -  34.27.  —  Bened.  (1):  15.0  -  26.16.  —  Bl.  Hum.  <1>: 
33.17.  —  .*Z/.  Horn.  (4):  I.  30S"\  338*,  342ra;  II.  276m.  —  Mlf.  L.  8.  (1):  282.284.— 
A.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  II  (1):  12 .1. 

smi(e)rwan,  anoint:  P.  (1):  Lace.  (I):  73.36b.  —  I.  (0). 

sorgian,  lament:  P.  (2):  Bate  (1):  86.10*  -  60.8.  —  Wulf.  (1):  185.6b.  —  I.  (0). 

sparian.  spare:  P.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  141.9  -  100.29.  —  I.  (0). 

sprecan,  speak:  P.     I):  Bede  (1):  66.8  -  49.14.  —  Greg.  (1):  59.7  -  34.17.  —  Warf.  (1):  203.0 

-  321  A'.  —  Minor  Prose  (1.1 :  Apol.  (1  i:  19.16.  —  I.  (0), 
stillan,  make  calm:  P.  (1)  Lac*.  (1):  54.4.  —I.  (0). 
swingan,  chastise:  P.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  265.16  -  200.10.  —  I.  (0). 
syllan:  see  sella  n. 

tawan,  teach:  P.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  JSlfric's  Minor  Proee  (1):  Mlf,  Or.  (1):  151.12. 

taslan,  blame:  P.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  64.18  -  60.44. 

talian,  ffnififa"  P.  (2) :  Boeth.  (1):  56.7  -  54.61.  —  Wulf.  (1):  25.6.  —  I.  (0). 

teUan,  account,   rrckon:  P.  (6):   Boeth.    (5):    54  It  -53.34;  56.66-53.60;  56.10-54.63; 

110.20-95 .125;  111.2  -  0.  —  Bened.  (1):77.5-  144.23.  — I.  (0). 
teweorpan  [to-],  cast  aside:  P.  (l):Greg.  (1):  443.33  -  372.10.  —I.  (0). 
tilian,  strive:  P.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Warf.  (1):  349.6  -  428  A*. 
trahtnigan,  expound:  P.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  332*  ».  —  I.  (0). 
trymman,  strengthen:  P.  {I):  Greg.  (1):  203.10  -  152.8.  —I.  (0), 
tweogian,  doulA:  P.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Bede  (I):  234.12  -  177.4. 
Caflan,  allow:  P.  (1):  Laws  (1):  128,  iElfred  and  Guthrom,  c.  5.  —  I.  (0). 
Cencan,  think,  consider:  P.  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  16.19  -  26.43.  —  I.  (4):  Bede  (1):  66.4»  -  49.8T  — 

Greg.  (2):  275.17  -  208.11;  463.32  -  400.14.  —  Laws  (1):  146,  I  ^ItheUtan,  c.  3. 
Sicgan,  take,  eat:  P.  (7):  Lace.  (7):  50.20",  37;  63.27,  34;  74.7;  76.34;  79.17.  —  I.  (0). 
Craflan,  reprove,  correct:  P.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Greg.  151.12  -  108.23. 
Creagean,  rebuke:  P.  (4):  Greg.  (3):  157.24-114.15;  159.17-116.1;  265.15-200.10.  — 

Wirrj.  (1):  263.3b  -  320  D.  —  I.  (0). 
Creagian :  see  Creagean. 

Creatian  [-ganl:  P.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  183.34  -  136.15.—  L  {\):Greg.  (1):  151. llb  -  108.22. 
oreatigan:  ace  Sreatiou. 

underfon,  receive:  P.  (2):  Bede  (1):  182.25  -  148.19.  —  JSlf.  L.  S.  (1):  336.222.  —I.  (0). 
undersecan  [-cean],  investigate:  P.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  209.12  -  156.21. 
understandan,  understand:  P.  (17):   Ben,.t      1       23.7  -  46.9.  —  Mlf.    Horn.  (14):  I.  92m, 

262b  i.  i.  i  2M*>;  II.  80',  2101,  244",  270b  ••  ',  362b,  554* »  564b,  566™.  —  ^Slfric'a  Minor 

Proee  (1):  Mlf.  Int.  (1;:  17'.  —  Wulf.  (1):  192.21.  —  I.  (9):  Mlf.  Horn.  (5):  I.  IV*,  492*; 
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n.  204*,  458\  538"  —  JElfric's  Minor  Prose  (3) :  Mlf.  Int.  (3) :  18, 145, 152.  —  Wrd/.  (1) : 
113.8. 
wafian,  wonder  at:  P.  (5):  Warf.  (5):  82.24  -208  B1;  120.12-  B.  150  B;  172.22  -  B.  108  C;  187.8 

-  228  B;  240.24  -  293  C».  —  I.  (0). 
wanian,  reduce;  P.  (1):  Lace.  (1):  153.1.  — I.  (0). 

warnian,  take  care:  P.  (0). — I.  (9):  Laws  (1):  444,  Wifmannce  Beweddung,  o.  9.  —  Bened.  (2): 
25.18  -  50.15;  129.4  -  198.12.  —  ^.  Horn.  (1):  II.  536*.  —  A.  S,  Horn.  A  L.  S.  II  (4): 
11.24,  62, 119;  12.90.  —  Wutf.  (1):  147.9. 

weaan,  expect,  hope:  P.  (2):  Boetk.  (2):  39.9  -  42.62;  148.27  -  0.  — I.  (3):  Boeth.  (1):  37.30 

-  42.43.  —  SolU.  (1) :  65.25.  —  Pa.  (1) :  77.10. 

waoroTan(wurtH, honor:  P.  (10):  Boeth.  (3):  72.27°  -  0;  75.13  -  67.18:  75.14  -  0.  —  Greg.  (1): 

181.20-  136.6.  —  Oros.  (1):  126.32  -  0.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (2):  161.6b;  197.5*.—  ASIf.  L.  S. 

(1):  XXXI.  462.  —  Wulf.  (2):  73.8b;  197.24°.  —  I.  (0). 
weotan :  see  wikm. 

wieraan  [-j-],  forbid:  P.  (0).  — X.  (1):  Lace.  (1):  100.37. 
wilnian,  wish,  desire:  P.  (2):  Boeth.  (1):  31 .3  -  37.53.  —  Warf.  (1):  91.17*  -  216  A.  —  I. 

(2):  Boeth.  (2):  39.11  -  43.64;  110.25  -  95.128. 
witan  [weotan],  know:  P.  (5):  Bede  (1):  76.10  -  54.23.  —  Warf.  (1):  829.4  -  398  C«.  —  Bl 

Horn.  (1):  129.26.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  II  (2):  11.86;  12.140.— I.  (46):  Bede  (1):  334.26 

-  254.27.  —Oreg.  (8):  135.15  -  96.13;  151.8*  -  108.18;  157.14  -  114.9;  269.19  -  204.1; 
293.14-222.4;  306.18-234.16;  306.20-234.16;  459.6  -  392.4.  —  Lam  (1):  442, 
Wifmannes  Beweddung,  Inscr.,  o.  2.  —  Warf.  (6):  281.3-341  B1;  291.24-852  D; 
323.25  -  389  C;  339.1  -  409  B>;  348.4  -  425  B;  849.18  -  428  B.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (2): 
63.35;  209.19.  —  JBlf.  Horn.  (4) :  1. 110*;  II.  292b,  546*,  608b.  —  /Elf.  L.  S.  (7) :  424.155; 
458.284;  460.307;  466.403;  470.464;  XXV.  812; XXVII.  143.  —  dftf.  Hept.  (1):  Pref.  to 
Gen.  24.16.  —  jElfric's  Minor  Prose  (10):^.  Or.  (10):  18.20;  31.15;  60.2;  75.4;  113.13; 
118.18;  154.1;  179.6, 16;  198.4.  —  A.  S.Hom.  A  L.S.  II (3):  11.49;  12.21, 33.  —  Wulf. 
(2):  201.23;  218.6.  —  Minor  Prose  (1):  Neot  (1):  195. 

wiCmeotan:  see  wiSmetan. 

witSmetan  [-meotan],  compare:  P.  (5):  Bede  (1):  408.5  -  295.24.  — ^.  Horn.  (4):  I.  486b>*', 
696b;II.  230b.  —  I.  (0). 

wuldrian,  glorify:  P.  (1):  BL  Horn.  (1):  197.5b.  —  I.  (0). 

wundrian  [wynd-],  wonder  at,  admire:  P.  (13):  Bede  (2):  178.11  -  145.23;  188.2  -  151.16.  — 
Boeth.  (2):  72.27b  -  0;  104.4  -  88.12.  —  Oros.  (2):  34.31  -  0;  134.24  -  0.  —  SolU.  (1): 
12.24.  —  Warf.  (3):  67.31  -  197  A;  90.19  -  213  B»;  240.23  -  293  C».  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1): 
83.12.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  II  (1) :  18.322.  —  Minor  Prose  (1) :  Alex.  (1) :  26. — I.  (1) : 
Minor  Prose  (1):  Nic.  (1):  492.30. 

wyndrian:  see  wundrian. 

wyrcan,  uorifc,  make:  P.  (2):  Lace.  (2):  5.30;  70.28.  —I.  (0). 

wjrnan:  see  wiernan. 

yldan:  see  ieldan. 

II.  Thb  iNFiNrrrvB  Active  in  Sdnbb. 
Given  in  full  in  Chapter  VII,  pp.  102-104. 

B.  THE  INFINITIVE  DENOTES  FUTURITY. 
Given  in  full  in  Chapter  VII,  pp.  104-105. 

C.  THE  INFINITIVE  DENOTES  PURPOSE. 
Given  in  full  in  Chapter  VII,  pp.  105-106. 
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VIII.     The  Predicative  Infinitive  with  Accusative  Subject. 
AS  OBJECT. 

A      THE   ACTIVE  INFINITIVE. 

Normally  the  infinitive  is  uninflected,  but  sporadically  it  is  inflected. 

1.     Uninflected. 

seteawan,  show,  iWMMOVfl  (1):  linlr  (I):  84.2  -  59.4. 

tflndM.Hi.D.I   ,v.  /U.a-/    S    /    L):MM 

alaetan,  atom,  i»rm>t  (2):  Btaw.  (.1):  2666.  —  Dan.  (1):  691. 

andettan:  wi«  ondeUan, 

bebeodan  [bi-].  command  (16):  ft.  Ps.  (2):  41.9";  43.6.  —  Ex.  (6):  217*-  bj  919* l';  2l9*-b.  — 
AY.  (I):  UNO.  —  Ami.  (7):  799;  730;  773;  775*- b;  777;  779. 

began  (biegan],  urge,  force  (1):  Ps  (li:  143.1 4  (?). 

behealdan  |bi-],  behold,  see  (1):  Mlf-  Horn.  (1):  II.  32m. 

bibeodan :  sec  bebcodan. 

biddan,  >>,<!,  nu,MMt,  command  (12):  Bede  (1):  6.13-  16.3.  —  Chron.  (1):  173',  1048  E*. — 
AM.  L.  ,s'.  (3):  76.439,  440;  268.70.  —Gen.  (1):  2031.  —  Dan.  (2):  359;  542.  —  El.  (I): 
1101.- •&$,  (1):  1133. —  And.  (1):  161 4.  —  Maldon  (1):  170. 

bihealdan :  sec  behealdan. 

cwefian,  My  (I);  WmrJ    (1):  203.23  -  248  D. 

don,  make,  cause  (14):  Bid.  (1  :  98JH*  -  81.29h.  —  Lain*  (I):  410,  Judicium  Dei  IV,  c.  4, 
\\.—A?lf.  Horn.  (9):  I.  04m,  468m  »•«■»•  *;  II.  216",  296b,  442b,  600°.  —  Wulf.  (2): 
198.1,  2.  —  ft.  (1):  103. 30. 

eowan,  show  (1):  Warf.  fl):  200.14  -  244  C*. 

ftndan,  find,  discover  (10):  On  B.14  -  129.12.  — /«//.  ff«m,  (1):  I.  452'.  —  L,  (1): 

l«.i.32.  —  Beow.  (5):  119;  1268;  1415;  2271;  3034.  —  JuJ.  (1):  364.  —Jud.  (1):  278. 

forbeodan,  forbid  (1):  A/a/.  (1):  19.14. 

foresecgan,  foretell,  predict  (1):  ftcde  (1):  406.21  -  294.23. 

forletan,  allow,  permit  (53):  Bede  (1):  318.4  -  243.28.  —  Greg.  (1):  467.11  -  404.1.—  On*. 
(1):  212.17  -  213.22.  —Sold.  (3):  5.6;  21.22;  62.27.  —  Chron.  (1):  .V,  Intr.  K.  —  Warf. 
(1):  204.5-356  A'.  —  HI.  Bam.  (<i)  r,9.29;  75.26;  87.14;  127.22;  227  21;  949.15.— 
Mart.  (1):  1.56.21.  —  tflf.  Horn.  (4):  II.  192* »,  194',  396b»-  K  —  Alf.  L.  S.  (6):  144,499; 
XXIII  B.  389,703;  XXXI.  1062;  XXXIII.  304;  XXXIV.  3.55.  —  Ailf.  Hrpt.  (1):  Judge* 
3.21. — MM.  Minor  Prose  (1):  Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  (1):  102.38'.  —  A.  8.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  I 
(1):  9.101.—  Wulf.  (5):  232.17;  254.21;  256.4*- \  5.—  Beow.  (1):  3167.—  Ct 
1406;  1450.  — £,7.  (2):  598;  794.  —  Ju.  (1):  489.  —Gu.  (1):  1148.  — And.  (2):  836; 
1589.  —  Rid.  (2):  39.4'l'b.  — P«.  (1):  124.3.  —  D.  ft.  (1):  62.  —  F.  1.(1):  75.- 
don(3):  150;  156;  322.  —  Prm/n*  (1):  IV. 49.  —  S.  A  S.  (1):  456.  —  Schovf.  (1):  101. 

geacsian  [geaxianl,  leum  by  asking  (4) :  BL  Horn.  (2):  109.2*- b.  —  Wulf.  (2) :  2.2,  5. 

geaxian :  see  geacsian. 

gecyGan,  make  known  (1):  W<trf.  (1):  137.7  -  B.  166  A. 

gedon,  make,  cam**  (2).  HI.  Horn.  (1):  239.16.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXIII.  316. 

gefelan,  fcl,  p.  m  to  (2):  ftd«  (1):  156.32  -  130.30.  —  War/.  (1):  236.1  -  288  B. 

gefricgan:  wc  gefrignan. 

gefrignan  (gefricganj,  learn  by  inquiry,  hear  (41):  Beow.  (9):  1012;  1029;  1970;  2485;  2695; 
2754"- r>;  2773;  2775.—  Gen.  (5):  1961;  2060;  2242;  2483;  2540—  Ex.  (3) :  7;  99;  286.  — 
Dan.  (6):    1;  2;  3;  57;  459;  739.  —  Chr.  (1):  79.  —  And.  (1):  1709.—  hid.   (9);   Hi. I, 
2**be;49.1.—  Jud.  (4):  8;  9;  247;  249.  —  Bar.  (1):  161.  —  Fallen  Angels  (1 
ftnn«.  (2) :  40;  41.—  S.dt  S.  (2):  179;  181.  —  Wid*.  (1):  10. 

gehatan,  promt**  (4):  Bede  (3):  122.34  -  99.25;  316.29  -  243.22;  394.27  -  287.15.  —  JElf. 
I    S.  (1):  XXIII  B,  ■ 

gehawian,  see  (1):  Warf.  (1):  250.26  -  305  C. 

geheran :  see  gchieran. 

gebieran   [-«-,   -y-],   hear  (53):    Bede  (11):    156.21-130.19;    174.17-143.22;   212.9»-b- 
1;  264.21  -  208.22;  264.28  -  208.29;  322.3  -  245.28;  352. 10*-b  -  264.7,  8;  400.18- 
290.8;  470.17  -  346,3.  —  Warf.  (3):  117.22  -  B.  148  A»;  153.22  -  B.  180  B;  82 
396  D.  —  Bl.   Hum.   (4):  15.15;  19.18;  73.36;  75.1.  —  Pr.  Gu.   (1):  XX.  74.  —  £\f. 
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Horn.  (4):  I.  142b,  314m,  420m;  II.  518'*.—  JSlf.  L.  S.  (2):  XXXI.  80,  1397.  —  Mk. 
(I):  14.58.  —  ,4.  8.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  11  (3):  10.371;  15.297  =217.3:47;  18.381.  —  Minor 
Prose  (5):  Chad  (5):  103;  105;  111;  142;  145.  —  Bcow.  (2):  786;  787.— (ft*  (3): 
508*- b  ;  2409.  —  C/«r.  (2):  797;  798.  —  El.  (2):  443»-b.  —  Ju.  (2):  609;  620.  —  Ps.  (1): 
61.11'.  —  Met.  (2):  9.1.1;  13.47.  —  Full-n  Angels  (1):  134.  —  Fates  of  Apoetles{[):  21 
—  H.  L.  (1):  22.  —  5.  &  8,  (2):  425*'  b. 

gehihtan :  see  gehyktan. 

gehyhtan  [-i-\,  hope  (1):  £lf.  L.  8.  (I):  XXIII  B.  557. 

gehyran:  see  gehieran. 

gelefan:  sea  gelufmi . 

geliefan  [-e-,  -y-],  bsiim  (1):  Won-f.  (1):  207.25  -  253  B. 

gelyfan:  sec  geU<f,tn. 

gemetan,  m*,<,  find  (26):  Bede  (2);  386.3  -  282.5;  308.19  -  289.12,  —  Boeth.  (1):  61.18- 
58.7.  —  Greg.  (1):  415.23  -  336.22.  —  Chron.  (1):  124b,  982  C.  —  Wcrrf.  (6):  99.23- 
B.  130  B;  124.11  -  B.  154  O;  156.10  -  B.  183  IV-;  906.6  -  253  A';  330.3*b-397 
B'»  —  Bl.  Horn.  (2):  237.18;  239.23.—  I'r.  <!u.  (Ik  XX.  49.  —  Mart.  (1):  112.5.  — 
,Elf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  502m;  II.  ISO6.  —  JElf.  L.  S.  (2):  XXX.  164;  XXXIII.  185.— 
MUric'a  Minor  Prose  (2):  Napier'*  Ad.  to  Th.  (2):  102.31',  31m.  —  Minor  Prose  (2): 
Apol.  (1):  22.28;  Nie.  (1):  494.18.  —  And,  (3):  145;  247;  10*32. 

gemittan.  meet,  find  (2):Gen.  (1):  2426.  —  Spirii  of  Men  (1):  16. 

gemunan,  r,;,umh,r,  recoil  (4):  Bede  (1):  322.19  -  246.9.  —  Warf.  (2):  281.9-341  B'; 
283.1  -  344  B.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  48m. 

geseon,  see  (319):  Bede  (25):  102.32-84.7;  112.8ab  -  91.10,  11;  128.16-108.22;  144.4 

-  117.13;  174.7  -  143.14;  174.18  -  143.26;  184.33  -  149.30;  214.14  -  166.7;  270.24  -  211.32; 
270  25  .  311.83;  296.6  -  226.21;   340.9  -  257.12;  342.23  -  259.16;   354.2  -  264.28;   418.11 

-  301.7;  426.S'  -  SCW^;  426.33»-b  -  306.15;  430.31  -  30S.11;  432.24'-b  -  308.19> b;  434.2 
-30914;  474.l9*b-348.lO*'b.—  Birth.  (4):  97.18-0;  105.27-90.30;  106.16-91.17; 
111.13  -  95  1.  —  Greg.  (3):  101.19  -  70.7;  255.24,  25  -  194.5.  —  Oros.  (11):  3.24  -  0;  3  2iV-  b 

-  0;  42  33  -  43.33;  44.2  -  43.33;  142.15  -  143.15;  154.5  -  155.2;  162.6,  7  -  163.5;  188.25 

-  189.23;  262.27  -  263.27.  —  Pr.  Ps.  (1):  48.8  -  48.11.  —  W<rrf.  (30):  26.25  -  165  C;  I 

-  B.  126A;  101.13  -  B.  132  B1;  116.15  -  B.  146C;  119.6*-b  -  B.  148  C1;  122.11  -  B.  152  C; 
156.28  -  B.  182  O;  171.2,  4  -  B.  198  B1-  »;  181.22^  b  -  220  B'- »;  217.1  -  264  C«;  225.21, 
22  -  276  B;  250.27  -  308  A1;  267.27"  -  328  A1;  271.24  -  332  B»;  273.10  -  333  A';  273 .15 

-  333  A*;  275  16  -  336  A1;  280.5  -  340  D;  286.21  -  248  B»;  288.10  -  349  A';  289.15*  -  349 
C»;  208.6  -  360  B;  301.7  -  368  A»;  322.18  -  388  C1;  325.38  -  392  C;  347.8  -  424  C.  — 

(D:  25.20  -  .50.18.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (19):  129.5,  7,  22;  177.15"' *>• «,  16*-b,  17"' b;  187.34; 
191.23;  l^.l*)6,  26;  217.21;  227.24;  237.23;  239.21;  245.17. —  /V.  Gu.  (11):  II.  55,  56,  57; 
V.  181,  r»'..  108,  273;  VIII.  4;  IX.  8;  XI.  17;  XXI.  23.  —  Marl.  (18):  2.13,  15;  8.1;  16.25; 
24.16, 18;  38.21*  b;  66.9,  10, 10;  70.15;  82.11;  84.11; 06.0;  158,21;  168.20;  172.5.  —  JElf.  Horn. 
(29) :  I.  42\  is1  \  4Sb  »,  68»,  72'  '■ !.  72b,  74b  », 238m,  310*  '• »  330"1, 422m,  562'  «  578b,  584b'' '•••«; 
II  2Sb,  150*,  272"',  304',  468*,  468"",  514',  516'  ••«,  518'. —.«//.  L.  8.  (20):  64.242;  S0.503; 
184.2.50;  394.164;  618.508;  XXIII  B.  171,  180,  401,  773;  XXVI.  156;  XXVII. 02; XXXI. 367, 
682,  1091,  1184,  1314,  1315,  1364;  XXXIII.  303;  XXXIV.  272.  —  .Elf.  Ilcpt.  (10);  Gen. 
2s.  12\  37.25;  41.2,  3,  5;  —  Ex.  2.13;  20.18;  23.5;  —  Jos.  5.13;  8.20.  — /Elfric'a  Minor  Prose 
(3  .  .Elf.Gr.  (1);\5Q.16;  Nap,.  ,\i  A, 1.  to  Th.  (\);  102.34b.  —  Gosp.  (16):  Mnt.  (1):20.3;  —  Mk. 
(5):  5.15;  7.2;  13.14;  14.62*;  16,14;.—  L.  (3):  21.1,  2;  24.39;  —  J.  (7):  5.6,  10;  6,10; 
6,  12;  21.0.  .I.N.  Uom.  A  L.  S.  f  <8):  2.115;  3.476;  5.134.—  A.  8.  ll<>»<  dt  1*8.11(7)'. 
J;  13.127;  15.129,  130  -  211.116,  117;  15.207;  18.361,  376.  —  W^f,  (4):  140.12;  lS7.11»-b; 
199.14.  —  Minor  Prose  (7):  Alex.  (2):  255,  642;—  Apol.  (3):  18.19;  21  15,  36;  —  Chad  (1): 
214;—  Nie.  (1):  504.30.  —  Beow.  (18):  222;  729;  1348;  1426;  1427;  1517;  1580;  1662; 
2546;  2805;  2758;  2760j  2767j  2824;  3O10;  3128;  3129.  —  Gen.  (13):  109;  134;  548;  669;  773; 
l  121;  1822;  2088;  2403;  2578;  2778;  2877;  2927.  —  Ex.  (7):  lot;  156;  157»b;  160*-b;  571. 

-  Dan.  (8):  22;  23;  24;  545;  553;  602;  603;  727.  —  Chr.  (10):  498;  607;  513;  522;  741;  925; 
1129;  1249;  1253;  1291.  —  El.  (5):  244*b;  245;  246;  1111.— Gu.  (2):  28*-b.—  And.  (9): 
495;  849;  882;  993;  1006;  1448;  1494;  1502;  1691.  —  Sid.  (6):  30.2;  37.1;  57.2;  69.1;  75.1; 
76.1.  —  Jud.  (1):  137.  —  Ps.  (1):  127.7.  —  D.  R.  (6):  5;  15;  2  ;  52.  —  Fate*  of  Hi 
(1):  47.  —  mi.  (2):  51;  53.  —S.  A  S.  (2):  235*- b.  —  Venuchaio  (1):  51.  —  Wold.  A.  (3): 
15*-b;  16.  —  Wand.  (3):47*lj; 

getreowan:  see  gctriewan. 
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getriewan,  trust,  hope  (1):  Bede  (l)r  190.30  -  153.14. 

geOafian,  allow  (4):   Bl.   Horn.   (1):  45.19.—^/.   Horn.  (1):   II.   92'.  —  ,€IJ.  L.   S.    (2): 

1  US, 323,  324. 
geSolian  [gi-],  allow  (1):  Imws  (I):  412,  Judicium  DH  V,  c.  2,  §  4b. 
geunnan,  grant  (I ):  .-Elfrii-'H  Minor  Prose  fit:  j£lj.  jElhelw.  (1):  53. 
gewitan,  perceive,  observe  (1):  And.  (1):  802*. 
giSolian:  see  geSolum. 
babban,  tone  (1):  dft/.  //om.  (1):  II.  440m. 

hatan,  eornmurni,  order  (448):  Bede  (26):  34.25a-  b  -  18.25;  58.9-45.17;  58.20-45.29; 
58.28-46.5;  118.8,  9-94.22;  138.11»-b-  113.19*-b;  186.4*-b  «  150.6,  7;  232.8  -  176.1;  260  32 
-206.27; 266.2  -  209.5; 320.3,  4  -  244.31;340.23  -  257.2S;350 .30  -  263.27; 366. 17  -  271.24; 
388.24  -  283.31;  388.28  -  284.3;  38S.31  -  0;  392.28  -  286.8;  398.8  -  288.27b;  438.2  -  311.15; 

462.19  -  329.5.  —  Boeih.  (2):  36.21  -  41.26;  136.26  =  116.39.—  Greg.  (1):  279.19  =  210.26. 

—  Oros.   (9):  3.13  =  0;  68.23-0;  80.30-0;  202.2*- b  -  201  32,  33;  202.8-203.1;  212.1 

—  213.10;  222.3  -  0;  280.12  -  281.13.  — Salil.  (1):  49.1  -  0.  —  Chron.  (9):  12',  449  A": 

616  A"-  b;  104',  923  A'1-  r- r;  121b,  975  D;  130m,  995  F';  130b,  995  V.—  Warf.  (12):  2.7  -  0; 
10.4  -  0;  34.22  -  172  B';  58.13  -  189  C;  58.17  -  189  C*;  59.3  -  189  D;  80.13  -  205  C; 

144.20  -  B.  172  A*;  175.18  -  B.  202  A1;  297.9*' b  -  360  A>- »;  337.37  -  408  A.  —  Bened.  (1): 
70.18  -  134.7.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (10):  21.30;  41.34;  13».13;  173.11;  181.5;  217.26;  219.16»-b; 
229.15;  247.26.  —  Mart.  (25) :  24.29;  32.5;  58.14, 15;  80.1*-b;  82.6*;  94.3;  96.14;  108.19, 20,  25; 
114.20*-b;  118.9;  120.4;  132.S*;  136.16;  166.15b;  170.13;  184.23*-b;  214.10;  216.23,  24.— 
£lf.  Horn.  (61):  I.  28',  58',  234m,  450*  *,  460b,  466™,  52Gb  -  »;  II.  32*  f,  32b,  36',  66'  -  ",  106" 
136'  '•*•»,  146b,  162',  16Sb*  170bl,  178**,  178m,  178b  *,  18&>-*,  lgO6,  19G',  196m,  198b, 
234b  '•  ",  242b  «■  »,  244'  »,  246b  »• J,  248m,  3G4b  »,  310b  «  330*,  338',  346'  -  »,  384m  -  »,  388b  *, 
390*,  398b,  416',  440',  470b,  474b  '•  *,  476b,  486'  \  5006  \  SIG*  516m  -  ■,  548b.  —  £lf.  I.  S 
(94):  38.215;  46361;  64.235;  78.465,  474;  84.577;  94.66;  96.112;  98.142;  104.230;  108.329; 
114.40.);  116.11;  146.464*-  b,  467;  148.13;  190.357"  • b,  360;  194.411;  234.241,  242,  245*- b; 
236.258;  240.15;  302.277;  308.24;  310.56;  314.104*- bc;  320.12,  13,  16,  17;  344.127*,  128; 
354.262;  388.72;  390.96;  392.145;  394.163*- b;  406.375*- b;  462.342;  506.308:  XXIV.  16,  62*- b, 
HO6,  174;  XXV.  21,  23,  135,  217,  218*-  b.  689,  792,  848;  XXVIII.  41,  55*- b.  65,  105;  XXIX. 
79;  XXX.  410;  XXXI.  214,  538,  541,  554,  632,  914,  931,  1044,  1110,  1133,  1156"  b;  XXXII. 
52;  XXXIV.  59,  86,  222,  223,  352;  XXXV.  172*.  277,  308,  309;  XXXVI.  229;  XXXVII.  122. 

—  Mlj.  Hept.  (21):  De  V.  T.  8.30,  38;  Oen.  15.5;  22.6;  —  Ex.  7.25;  14.5";  32.5*- b;  —  Num. 
13.28;  25  4;  31.17;  —  Jon.  1.11*;  4.3;  8.4*-b;  23.2;  —  Judges  4.22b;  7.16*-b;  16.21,  25  — 
jElfric'a  Minor  Prose  (11):  Mf,  Gr.  (3) :  125,3*- b;  227.8;  —  £lj.  Ivl  ,  494*- b;  —  Xn- 
pier's  Ad.  to  Th.  (5):  101.321"  (or  objective?),  321b;  102.36,  37bl  (?),  38*  *.  —  Go«p.  (9): 
Mat.  (8):  8.18;  14.19,  22*-b,  28;  20.28e-'1;  22.34;  —  Mk.  (1):  8.6.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  I 
(13):  1.123,  124, 241,  253",  257;  2.84;  8.129;  9.19,  266,  267,268,  291,  303.  —  A.  S.  Horn,  d-  L. 
8.  II  (5):  10.217;  15.49;  16.274,  280;  18.101.  —  W\df.  (3):  2.19;  235.16;  287.24.  —  Lace.  (3): 
Bfi  MM;  126.9.  —  Minor  Prosn  (22):  AUx.  (13):  186;  187;  212»-b;  237;  253;  276;  388;  485; 
495b;496*-b(7);558;  —  Apol.  (3):  18.14 -3710;  26.2b  =  43b;  33.13  =  50°';  —  Nic.  (6):472.1, 
13;  476.22;  478.21;  480.3;  510.32.  —  Beow.  (8):  69;  71;  296;  1045;  1869*-  b;  2802;2812.  — 
Gen.  (28):39;  45;  122;  145;  158:  346*- b;  517;  525;  537""  b;  538;  830;  832;  865;  942;  943;  1047; 
2040:2228;  2234;  2370;  2506*-b;  2508;  2783;  2785;  2799.  —  Ex.  (3):  65;  177;  254.  —  Dan. 
(4):  79;  431;  515;  516.  —  At.  (I):  183.  —  Chr.  (8):  295;  297;  888;  1024;  1026;  1227;  1342; 
1343.  —  El.  (4): 215; 216; 999;  1006.  —  Ju.  (6):  60;  76*- b; 77*- b; 523.  —  Gu.  (1):  67fi.  —  And. 
(16):  330;  365;  366;  367;  792;  795;  796;  809;  810;  S22;  S24;  931;  1467;  1576*- b;  1623.  —  Rid. 
(4):  7.5;  41.8,  39;  91.11.—  Jud.  (5):  54;  149;  150;  173;  174.  —  Met.  (1):  1.71.—  Ps.  (7): 
77.25*b,  68;  80.12;  104.34,  36;  118.4.—  Har.  (S):  156;  158;  237.  —Creed  (1):  32.  —  D.  R. 
(1):  31—  Gnomic  Sayings  (1):  165  (Ex.).  —  Maldon  (7):  2;  3*-b;4;  62»-b;74.  — 1! 
(1):27. 

beran :  see  hieran. 

hieran  [-e-,  -y-),  hear  (13):  Bede  (1):  190.1  -  152.15.  —  Chron.  (1):  258"   1127  Eh.  —  Beow. 

(3):  1346;  1843;  2023.  —  EL  (2):  241;540—  Ju.  (1):  1.  —  Met.  (1):  8.32. —  Col.  (1): 

102.  —  Panther  (3):  9;  1 1*-  b. 
hyran :  see  hieran. 
lasran,  teach  (4):  Bede  (1):  460.3  -  326.27.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  II  (2):  14.108*- b.  —  L. 

(1):  11.1. 
lastan,  allow,  permit  (occasionally  cause)  (414):  Bede  (2):  156.30  -  130.28;  256.29  -  204.4. 

—  Boeth.  (14):  6.10  -  0;  8.23  -  5.39;  23.7  -  33.31;  23.9  -  0;  26.7  -  34.83;  49.27  -  0;  49.30 
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0;  72.19  -  65.17;  8S.32b-  •  -  0;  104.2  -  88.11;  117.6  -  100.4;  123.27  -  104.137;  136.9  -  0. 

—  Greg,  (17):  65.14-0;  139.8  -  100.4;  139.13  -  100.9;  139.25  -  100.20;  141.1  -  100.25; 
171.1-124.24;  193.25-144.29;  279.14-210.22;  283.14-214.11;  287.12  =  216.26;  289.2 
-218.9;  306.9-234.6;  321.13-248.6;  327.6-252.12;  457.13-390.3;  457.23-390.15; 
469.5  -  0.  —  Oros.  (3):  126.15  -  0;  168.24  -  0;  290.23  -  O.—Solil.  (5) :  14.2;  48.19;  53.10; 
59.23;  67.10.  —  Pr.  Ps.  (8):  I5.10»-b;29.1  -29.2;  30.21  -  30.20;  35.11  -35.12;  37.  Inir.  -  0; 
41.11-41.10;  42.2.  —  Cnron.  (9):  133\  999  E;  139',  1009  E*;  161b,  1038  D;  163b,  1043  D; 
164b,  10t6  C^;  199m,  1066  D;  216ra,  108.5  Ec;  241m,  1106  E;  250b,  1 127  E*.  —  Laws  (4):  160, 
II  ^thnlslan,  c.  20,  §  6; 236,  V  jEthelred,  c.  1,  §  1 ;  270,  X  ^Ethelred,  c.  2;  454,  Gerefii,  c.  7  — 
War/.  (10):  24.13  -  164  C;   132.29  -  B.  162  B;  188.21  -229  B>;  206.1  -  2.72  A1;  234.3*- b 

—  285  B;  239.20*- b  -  292  O;  276.3  -  336  C1;  289.26  -  349  D.  —  Bmed.  (1) :  120.8  -  186.13. 

—  Bl.  Horn.  (10):  23.15;  51.3;  67.31;  69.11,  17;  75.31;  159.17*- b;  LSI .33,  34.  —  Pr.  Gu.  (2): 
V.  153*- b.  —  Mart.  (2) :  8.3;  10.25.  —  .Elf.  Horn.  (17):  I.  lCT,  12'-  >■  »f  20mf  276',  292b  *,  406b  », 
522b;  II.  20Sb,  358b  «,  4081,  416b  \  426b,  466\  486m,  50Sb,  5941.  —  £lf.  L.  S.  (34):  18.147; 
20.173;  70.353,  354;  120.80;  130.231,  232*- b,  233,  234;  176.113,  114;  250.187;  348.167,  168, 
176,  177;  4O2.290;  530.681;  XXVII.  72;  XXVIII.  112;  XXX.  134,  433,  442;  XXXI.  387,  1004, 
1452;  XXXIII.  120,  293;  XXXIV.  70;  XXXV.  265,  275;  XXXVI.  192;  XXXVII.  48.— 
jBlf.Hept.  (24):  Be  .V.  T.  17  10;  —  Gen.  30.25;  38.16;  44.33;  45.24;— Ex.  5.17s-  b;  6.10,  27; 
7.13;  8,15;  9.24;  14.5°;  22.18;  23.11;  —  Lev.  1.15;  19.29;  23.10;—  Num.  11.24;  —  Deut.  15.13; 
Jos.  2.18;  7.3;  Judges  4.18*;  7.2.  —  MVtjp'b  Minor  Proee  (1):  Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  (1): 
102.39.—  Qosp.  (13):  Mat.  (2):  8.22;  13.30";  —  Affc.  (4):  1.34;  5.37;  7.12;  10.14;—  L.  (5): 
8.51;  9.60,  61;  10.40;  18.16;  —  J.  (2):  11.44;  18.8.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  <t  L.  S.  I  (1):  8.233.— 
A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  II  (5):  15.67»-b,  68  -  209.56,  57;  15.97  -  0;  15.176  -  213.172.  —  Wulf. 
(12):  10.7,8;  14.3** b,  12;  84.11*- b;  185.14;  213.30;  224.16;  272.24»-b.  —  Lace.  (96):  6.31,  36; 
7.5;  8.26,  36;  11.1,  4,  16,  23;  12.2,  6,  16;  lSJ**j  14.20;  16.31;  21.3,  9;  23.20;  24.14;  27.21; 
31.7;  32.18,  22;  33.28,  29;  35.36;  36.18,  31;  37.1;  38.8;  41. 1\  37;  43.27;  54.16;  57.31;  61.15; 
61.20*;  62.20;  65.36;  72.19;  79.42;  81.6,  16,  18,  30;  82.10;  86.19;  87.26;  94.29;  95.7;  95.25; 
97.22;  99.23\  30;  100.2;  101.18;  102.27,  34*;  104.1;  105.7,  34;  106.1,  3;  108.3,  11,  13;  121.7, 
13;  122.1;  127.19,  20,  34;  128.12,  19;  129.9,  22*.  27",  29;  130.5;  131.8,  19;  135.22;  136.8,  15, 
26;  138.5;  140.5;  141.21;  142.7;  144.30;  145.5,  21;  146.26;  150.15;  151.22.  —  Minor  Prose  (6): 
Apol.  (1):  25.13;  —  Cato  (2):  38,  69;  —  Chad  (Anhang)  (1):  21;  Nic.  (2):  480.18,  490.27. 

—  Beow.  (16):  48;  397;  864;  865;  1490;  1728;  1996;  2389;  2390;  2551;  2980;  3082;  3083;  3084; 
3132;  3133.  —Gen.  (19) : 239; 253; 258;  438*; 955;  1198;  1349;  1373;  1375*,  1441 ; 211 1 ; 21 12*- b; 
2130;  2167;  2231;  2471;  2664;  2796.  —  Dan.  (2):  683;  722.  —  Chr.  (3):  159;  344;  1596.— 
El.  (3):  237;  253;  820.  —  Ju.  (3):  200;  275;  622.  —  Gu.  (7):  336;  491;  749;  921;  924;  1029; 
1030.  —  And.  (9):  832;  833;  957:  1099;  1181;  1293;  1295;  1331;  1503.  —  Rid.  (10):  4.39; 
4.46b,  56;  14.11*;  21.14;  35.8,  ^■c;  51.10.  —Jud.  (1):  221.  —  Met.  (4):  1.67;  4.50;  5.31; 
11.80.  —  Ps.  (6):  65.8;  77.21,  46;  104.12;  118.126;  140.4—  Brun.  (2):  60;  63.  —  Fates  of 
Apostles  (1):  95.  —  Fates  of  Men  (1):  83.  —  F.  I.  (3):  72;  83;  85.  —  Har.  (2):  42;  78.—  Ml. 
(1):  125-—//.  L.  (2):  23;  24.  —  L.  P.  (5):  I.  9;  III.  104,  105*-b;  112.  —  Maldon  (3):7; 
109;  140.  —  Prayers  (5):  III.  56,  57,  58;  IV.  44,  52.  —  Ruin  (1):  43.-5.  A  S.  (2):  100; 
130.  —  Song  of  Runes  (1):  33.  —  Spirit  of  Men  (4):  11;  38;  41;  42.  —  Wold.  A.  (2):7»-b. 

niedan  [-y-],  compel,  force  (1):  Mk.  (1):  6.45. 

nydan :  see  niedan. 

ofseon,  see  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  508m. 

ondettan,  confess,  declare  (1):  Bede  (1):  84.17  -  59.16. 

onfindan,  find  (1):  Beow.  (1):2842. 

ongietan,  understand,  perceive  (J):  Bede  (2):  178.32  -  146.12;  266.27  -  209.30.  —  Warf.  (4): 

74.20  -  201  B»;   130.6  -  B.  160  A»;   139.14  -  B.  139  C;  285.1  -  345  B.  —  Beow.  (1): 

1432. 
sceawian,  see  (2):  Warf.  (2):  206.27*- b  -  252  C1. 

secgan,  say,  relate  (3):  Bede  (2):  340.20,  22  -  257.24,  27.  —  L.  (1):  24.23. 
s*on,  see  (\*):Marl.  (3):  2.18, 19;  144.4.  —  Rid.  (11):  20.3;  32.3;  33.3,  4*-  b;  43.2;  52.2;  54.1; 

60.2;  66.1,  2. 
tali(g)an,  consider,  account  (2):  Minor  Prose  (2):  Alex.  (2):  39*b. 
tellan,  tell,  consider  (1):  Bede  (1):  82.4  -  57.29. 
tod  elan,  distribute  (2):  Oros.  (2):  46.16, 17  -  47.16,  17  (but  the  infinitive  phrase  is  probably 

used  cbsolutdv ;  hence  I  have  put  these,  also,  in  Chap.  XII). 
wenan,  hope,expect  (Z):Bede  (1): 430.24  -  308.4.  —  Warf.  (1):  181.25  -  220  B».  —  A]j>  Horn. 

(1):  I.  590P. 
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witan,  know  (10):  Beth  (2):  36.17  -  19.19;  408.21 
92.  —  Gu.  (1):  1312.  —  And.  (1):  183.  —  Rid. 


-296.13.  —  Lace.  (1):  105.32.  —  Ju.  (1); 
(3):  50.1;  55.2;  59.1.  —  Wids.  (1):  102. 


2.  Inflected. 
Given  in  full  in  Chapter  VIII,  pp.  118-119. 

B.     THE  PASSIVE  INFINITIVE. 

bebeodan,  command  (2):  Bcde  (2):  14.13  -  0;  172.9  -  142.8b. 

biddan,  request  (1):  Bcde  (1):  38.31  -  21.1. 

cweCan,  say,  maintain  (1):  Bede  (1):  64.24  -  49.1. 

don,  make,  cause  (1):  Widf.  (1):  196.2. 

forletan,  allow  (2):  Bl.  Horn.  (I):  33.11.  —  4.  8.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  IT  (1):  18.237. 

gefelan,  feel,  perceive  (1):  Bede  (1):  378.24  -  278.14. 

gefeon  [and  blissianl,  rejoice  (2):  Bede  (2):  470.24,  25  -  346. 12»-  b. 

gehieran  [-i-,  -y-],  hear  (2):  Bede  (1):  310.4  -  238.28.  —  Minor  Prose  (1):  —Chad  (1):  112. 

geleoraian,  learn  (I):  Bede  (1):  90.16  -  70.13. 

geliefan  [-«-,  -y-],  believe  (1):  Bede  (1):  208.1  -  162.10. 

gemetan,  meet,  find  (2):  Bede  (1):  354.17  -  265.10.  —  Warf.  (1):  68.24  -  197  B'. 

gemunan,  remember  (3):  Bede  (3):  44024,  25,  26  -  313.11,  12,  13. 

geomrian.  famaftj  (1);  flede  (1):  88.15  -  61.23. 

geseon,  see  (16):  Bede  (9):  24.4  -  31 1.1.; 34.17  -  18.18;  80.33  -  57.23;  340.12  -  257.16; 386.9 

-282.11;  440.21-313.9;  444.2-314.17;  444.3  -  314.19;  444.8  -  314.24.  —  Warf.  (6): 

171.22  -  B.  198  B>;  204.24,  25  -  249.B1-  •;  272.15  -  332  C>;  319.17  -  385  A;  335.23  - 

404  B'.  —  Mart.  (1):  186.9. 
hatan,  command  (2):  Bede  (1):  18.2  -  204.11.  —  Warf.  (1):  194.18  -  237  B'. 
iKtan,  aUow  (7):  Warf.  (1):  294.6  -  356  A*.  — Mlf.  L.  S.  (2):  250.215;  XXX.  443.  —  Mk. 

(1):  7.27*.  —  Lace.  (1):  101.12.  —Gen.  (1):  2194.  —Gu.  (1):  1235. 
ongietan,  understand  (3):  Bede  (2) :  330.16  -  252.3;  340.15  -  257.19.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1) :  XXIII 

B.  485. 
secgan,  say,  relate  (1):  Bede  (1):  398.15  -  289.7. 
tweog(e)an  [twyg(e)an],  doubt  (2):  Bede  (2):  190.22*b  -  153.5,  6. 
twyg(,e)an:  see  tweog(e)an. 
willan,  wish,  desire  (i):  Bede  (1):  322.21  -  246.10. 

AS  SUBJECT. 

Given  in  full,  both  active  and  passive,  in  Chapter  VIII,  pp.  124-125. 

IX.    The  Predicative  Infinitive  with  Dative  Subject. 
See  Chapter  IX.  pp.  127  (T. 

X.    The  Final  Infinitive.1 

A.    THE  ACTIVE  INFINITIVE. 

1.     With  Active  Finite  Verb. 

The  infinitive  is  found  both  uninflected  and  inflected. 

abiddan,  request:  O.  (1):  —  ondrincan,  drink  (1):  —  Bede  (1):  392.32  -  286.13.  —  I.  (0). 

secan :  see  iecan. 

eteawan :  Hec  aieowan. 

aeteowan  [-ea-],  show,  appear;  U.  (0).  —I.  (4):  Bede  (1):  270.4  -  211.10.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (2): 

235.4,  24.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  2301'. 
etwindan,  escape,  fly  away:  0.  (0),  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  84b'. 

>  Io  this  section,  besides  the  finite  verb  (the  initial  word)  I  five  the  infinitive  when  uninflected.  but  not  when 
inflected. 
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afaran,  travel,  go:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  385.9  -  300.15. 

agi(e)fan  [-y-|,  give:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Jud.  (1):  131. 

agyfan:  (wk  agi(e)fan. 

altedaa,  lead  away:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  De  N.  T.  21.20. 

alefan:  see  aliefan. 

aliefan  [-e-,  -y-|,  allow:  V.  (0).  —  I,  (1):  Warf.  (1):  254.9  -  309  C  (or  objective?). 

aliesan  [-©-,  -y-J,  release:  U.  (1):  —  gemunan,  remember  (1):  L.  (1):  1.72P.-— I  (1):  L.  (1): 
1.72*. 

alyfan:  see  aliefan. 

alysan :  see  aliesan. 

arsecan,  reac/t,  Jwwi:  D.  (0).  —  I  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  88' ». 

araeran,  disseminate:  U.  (0).  — I.  (1):  MIS.  l>-  8.  (1):  XXXV.  111. 

arisan,  arise:  U.  (2):  — neosan  [-io-],  visit  (1):  And.  (1):  830.  —<  — •  sibl(ge)an,  go  (1):  Ar«i. 
(1):  829.  —  I.  (6):  Pr.  JV  (1):  26.4  -  26.3.  —  Warf.  (3):  201.23  -  245  B1;  227.4  -  277 
B;  240.3  -  293  A«.  —  Berud.  (1):  40.11  =  74.19.  —  Mlf.  L,  S.  (1):  456  233. 

asendan,  send:  U.  (1):  — drincan,  drink  (1):  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Judges  15.18. —  I.  (13):  M[f. 
Horn.  (6j:  I.38Sm,  4021';  II.  74*  »,74b»,372'  »,452t.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (2):Z)e  A'.  T.  19.36;  — 
Job  VII0.  —  MIJ.  L.  S.  (4):  104  236;  400.266;  XXXVI.  20,  35.  —  Mk.  (1) :  3.14. 

astigan,  ascend:  D.  (0).  —I.  (2):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  388'.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  284.13. 

aweccan,  fofatj  to  life:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  443.10  -  370.14. 

awendan,  translate;  U.  (0).  —I.  (I):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  EL  2\ 

beciepan  [-y-|,  sell:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Ex.  21.7. 

Decuman,  come:  U.  (2):  — fremman,  perform  (1):  Ermalinunu  (li:  BS. —  — neos(i)an 
[nios(i)an),  fiat:  (1):  Beoto.  (1):  2366.  —I.  (3):  Bede  (3):  22.26  -  296.3;  486.8'' b  -  8.10*-b. 

becypan:  see  beciepan. 

befaestan,  entrust, commiJ:  U.  (0).  —I.  (9):  Chron.  (1):  80",  886  A.  —  Warf.  (3):  111.3b,  4»  - 
B.  140  O;  254.1  -  309  C«.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1) :  II.  554*  V  —  Mlf.  L.  8.  (1) :  XXXVI 
A.  S.  H«m.  A-  L.  S.  II  (2):  10.453;  15.16  -  0.  —  Minor  Prose  (1):  Apol.  (1):  32.4  =  49*. 

belaefan,  leave:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  90'  ». 

beodan,  com  mil,  entrust,  offer:  U.  (I): —drincan,  drink  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  254°. — 
L  (1):  Bede  (1):  114.19  -  92.22. 

beran,  bear:  U.  (2):  —drincan,  drink  (2^:  Bede  (1):  398.8  -  287.26.  —  Mlf.   Horn.  (1):  II. 
180*.  —  I.  (8):  Bede  (11:  440.2b  -  312.16*.  —  Warf.  (2):  128.11  -  B.  158  C;  186.2i 
A.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  189.8.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (4):  I.  60*.  66m,  512b;  II.  60b. 

betascan.  erdrnxt,  commit:  U.  (0).— I.  (16):  Oros.  (2):  292.28«  -  293.28;  296.2-297.4.— 
Vhr.m.  (4):  1271,  992  E:  157b,  1023  C;  2531,  1123  Ed-  «.  —  Bened.  (1):  90.2  -  158.2.  — 
Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  38ff>.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (5):  118.33;  152.67;  484.222;  XXXVI.  50,  105. 
—  Mlf.  Hept.  (I):  Gen.  39.4.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  <fc  L.  S.  I  (2):  8.294;  9.383. 

beourfan,  n,W;  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Bo**.  (1):  97.1  -  83.30. 

biddan,  request:  0.  (2;:  —  drincan,  drink  (2):  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Judges  4.19.  — J.  (1):  4.9.  — 
I.  (0). 

bi(e)gan,  bend,  turn:  U.  (0).  —I.  (2):  Warf.  (2):  218.4*-  b  -  265  B. 

bindan,  bind:  V.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mat,  (1):  13.3<r\ 

brecanhine.  retch:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (4):  Chron.  (1):  135m,  10X13  E.  —  Lace.  (3):  51.22;  53.2; 
81  8 

bringan,  orm?.-  U.  (0).  —  I.  (6):  Bede  (3):  108.16  -  0;  294.21  -  226.4;  366.24  «  0.  —  Warf. 
(1):  11.16  -  153  C  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (2):  Gen.  43.21;  —  Lev.  1.3. 

cuman,  come:  U.  (35):  —  acsian,  ask  (1):  Gen.  (1):  2453. asyndrian,  separate  (I):  Mat. 

(1):  10.35. biddan, ask,  request  (1):  Warf.  (\);25\. 9-  308  A1. dypian,  catt  (1): 

L.  (1):  5.32. don,  make  (1):  L.  (1):  19.106. geci(e)gan.  oi#  (1):  Minor  Prose 

(1):  Chad  (1):  148.  —  —  gefon,  seize  (I):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXX.  49^. gefyllan,  fulfdl 

(1):  Afo*.  (1):  5.17", gehuntian,  hunt  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXX.  49«. gretao, 

greet  (3) :  Beow.  (2) :  1646;  2010.  —  Gen.  (1) :  2104. laedan,  lead,  bring  (2) :  Beow.  ( 1 ) : 

239  (or  predicative?).  — Gen.  (1):  1774  (or  predicative?). metan,  measure,  lay  out 

(1):  Ex.  (1):92. neosan  lne<»(i)an,  niosjanj,  rwi*  (7):  Bede  (1):  296.10  -226.24.  — 

Beow.  (2): 2074; 2671.  —  Ex.  (1):  474.  —Gu.  (1):  321.  —  El.  (1):  152.  —  i4nd. (1):  1389. 

reran,  raise  (1):  Gu.  (1):  157. sceawian,  see,  examine  (1):  <7im.  (1):  1679. 

scyfifian  (sceSCan],  injure  (1):  And.   (1):  1047. sec(e)an,  seek  (3):  L.  (1): 

19.10*.  —  Beow.  (2):  268;  1597.  —  —  secgan,  say  (1):  Gen.  (1):  438b. tendan,  send 

(1):  L.  (1):  12.51. stenan  [stenan],  adorn  (1):  El.  (1):  151. styran  [-ie-], 
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n-.sl.rain  (1):  Ex.  (1):  416  (or predicative?). ■  towurpan  [-weorpan],  destroy  (2):  Mat. 

(2):  5.17*-b. ymsnioan,  circumcise  (1):  L,  (1):  1.59.  —  I.  (80):  Bede  (8):  22.18  - 

292.9;  96.8  =  79.30;  158.28  -  132.19;  158.31  -  132.25;  208.21  -  163.4;  220.13  -  169. 15; 
388.10 -283.15;  422.14 -303.17.—  Greg.  (4):  185.17-  138.19;  1S7.7  =  140.1  ;  307.17*- b 
-236.6,  7.  —  Pr.  Pa.  (1):  41.9*-.  — Caron.  (4):  12bF  448  F*b;  181,  565  A;  238m,  1103 
E.  —  Laws  (3):  42,  jElfred,  Intr.,  c.  49b-  «■  d.  —  Woerf.  (5):  46.2  -  180  B*;  113.16  -  B. 
144  B;  235.2  -  285  C»;  236.24  -  288  C;  343.30  -  418  C.  —  Bl.  Horn.,  (3):  11.3;  71.26; 
113.19.—  Mart.  (1):  72.19.  — Mlf.  Ham.  (15):  I.  142b ',  320'  »•  *,  548b,  582,1-»;  II. 
12m,  236b,  38S"0,  454m,  470b  ',  578',  586',  596b,  598'.  —  /Elf.  L.  8.  (3) :  XXIII  B.  625; 
XXIV.  182;  XXIX.  44.— Mlf.  Hept.  (5):  De  N.  T.  13.43;—  Gen.  42.\2;  —  Ex.  2  1G; 

—  Num.  22.6;  — Job  XI.  —  jElfric's  Minor  Prose  (1):  Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  (1):  102.45. 

—  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.  S.  I  (4):  1.78;  4.11,  92,  156.  — A.  8.  Horn.  A  L.  8.  II  (I): 
18.222.  —  Goep.  (16):  Mat.  (9):  2.2;  8.29;  9.13;  10.34'- »;  12.42;  18.11;  20.13;  26.55;  — 
Mk.  (3):  1,24;  14.8;  15.36b;  —  L.  (2):  4.34;  11.31;  —  J.  (2):  9.39;  12.47.  —  Wuif.  (4): 
201.26;  219.26;  222.22;  294.11. —Minor  Prose  (1):  Apol.  (1):  30.34  ■  47b.  —  Pt.  (1): 
97  8b. 

CytSan,  make  known  (1):  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  205.32. 

don,  do,  mahe,  put:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (6):  Bede  (1):  330.30  -  252.19.  —  Chron.  (2):  256b,  1127 
E"  d.—Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  45015 '.  —  Mlf.  L.  8.  (1):  XXVI.  202.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (I):  Job 
VII*. 

efstan,  hapten:  U.  (2):  —  sec^aa,  seek  (1):  Beow.  (1):  3103b. scan,  see  (1):  Beow. 

(1):  3103*. —I.  (6):  Bede  (2):  376.6**  b  -  276.25.  —  /Elf.  Horn.  (I):  II.  130"  «.  —  Mlf. 
L.  8.  (3):  81*91  -  312.90;  XXIII.  B.  7K4;  XXXV.  221. 

eowian,  xfww,  expose:  U.  (0).— I.  {2):Greo.  (1):277.17  -210.2.— Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):522.568. 

faran,  go:  U.  (5):  —  cunnian,  try,  teat  (1):  ^Elfric's  Minor  Prose  (I):  Napier'a  Ad.  to  Th.  (1): 

102.35b». -fandian,  try  (1):  Mlf.   Horn.  (1):  II.  37^*. huntian,  hunt  (1): 

jElfric'a  Minor  Prose  (1):  /Elf.  Gr.  (1):  134.12b. luflan,  love  (1):  jElfric's  Minor  Prose 

(l):Mlf.  Gr.  (1):  134.12*  (or  futurity?). sec(e)an,  seek  (1):  Met.  (1):  26.14.— I. 

(15):  Greg.  (1):  89.21  -  60.13.  —  Oro*.  (1):  46.17"  -  47.16.  —  Warf.  (1):  237.11  -  289 
B—  Bl.  Horn.  (2):  229.4;  233.17.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  372b.  —  Mlf.  L.  8.  (3): 
330.138;  398.237;  XXV.  402.  —  Mlf.  fl.pt.  (4):  Gen.  3813;—  Deut.  11.29:  28.63; 
32.47.  —  .4.  8.  Horn,  ife  L.  8.  II  (1):  15.91.  —  Minor  Prose  (1):  Apol.  (1):  31.37. 

feran,  go,  depart:  D.  (7): — gebiddan,  pray  (1):  L.  (1):  6.12. gefon,  seize,  take  (1): 

Mk.  (1):  14.48. geseon,  ate  (2):  L.  (2):  7.24,  26. sceawi(g)an,  aee  (2):  Beow. 

(2):  840;  1391. streonao,  beget  (1):  Ami.  (1):  331.  — I.  (19):  Bede  (4):  372.11»b 

-274.30;  410.19  -  297.14;  410.29  -  29724.  —  Wcerf.  (2):  28.18  -  168  A;  63.29  -  193 
B».  —  Mart.  (1):  216.17.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (2):  II.  8Sm,  90*».  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (5):  404.327; 
XXVIII.  58;  XXXI.  645,  965;  XXXV.  329.  —  ^/  Hept.  (2):  Ex.  3.4;  Joe.  7.4.— 
iElfric'a  Minor  Proae  (2):  Mlf.  Int.  (2):  155*- b.  —  L.  (1):  7.25. 

findan,  fitul:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  8.  (1):  XXXV.  52. 

flegan:  Beefleogan. 

fleogan  [flegan],  fly:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (3) :  Bede  (3) :  116.32*- b-  *  -  94.10,  11*-  b. 

forestihtian,  predestinate:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Pr.  Gu.  (1):  III.  67. 

forgi(e)fan  [-y-],  give:  D.  (0).  —  I.  (6) :  Mlf.  Horn.  (2) :  II.  190*,  364'  *.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (3) :  Gen. 
15.7;  23.6;  —  Deut.  32.49.  —  .Elfric'a  Minor  Proae  (1):  Napier'a  Ad,  to  Th.  (1):  102.35m. 

forgyfan:  aeeforgi(c)fan. 

forl*tan,  leave:  U.  (2):  — neosan,  viait  (1);  J*.  (1):  554. weardian,  guard,  protect  (1): 

Beow.  (1):  971.  —  I,  (1):  Bede  (1):  138.28-  114.16. 

forsendan,  aend:  U.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Chron.  (1):  188m,  1057  D. 

fundian,  aet  out:  U.  (4): — dreogan,   perform  (1):  Gen.    (1):  2270. secan,  seek  (2): 

Beow.  (1):  1820.  —  D.  R.  (I):  104. witan,  know  (1):  Spirit  of  Men  (1):  16.  —  I. 

(9):Boeth.  (1):  98.4  -  83.49-  —  Greg.  (2):  93.24-64.10;  127.21  -  90.8.  —  Solti.  (1): 
63.20.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (2):  93.4*- b.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  <fc  L.  8.  I  (1);  6.10.  —  Lcece.  (2) :  6.15; 
46.17. 

gadrian,  gather:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  474b  *. 

gan  [gangan,  gongan],  go:  D.  (40):  — ahyrian,  hire  (1):  Mat.  (1):  20.1. cyfSan,  make 

known  (2):  Jud.  (2):  56;  243. -don,  do  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.   (1):  XXXI.  917b. 

drincan,  drink  (1):  jElfric's  Minor  Prose  (1):  Mlf.  Gr.  (1):  134.14. feccaa,  fetch 

(I);  Mlf.  L.  8.  (1):  XXX.  176. gearwian,  prepare  (1):  L.  (1):  1.76. gegear- 

wian,  prepare  (1):  L.  (1):  1.17. geseon,  ate  (4):  Mot.  (3):  11.7b,  8,  9.  —  Beow.  (1): 
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396. gesittan,  ait  (1):  Bede  (1):  18630  -  151.8. gretan,  greet  (2);  Gen.  (1): 

2430.  —  Bid.  (1);  5.6. hladan,  load  (1):  Wcerf.  (1):  115.7  -  B.  146  A». leor- 

nian,  learn  (1):  MUric'a  Minor  Prose  (1):  Mlf.  Gr.  (1):  134.13V neosan,  visit  (2): 

Beow.  (1):  1786.  —Jud.  (1):  63. onlihtan,  illumine  (1):  L.  (1):  1.79*. ple- 

gean,  play  (1):  Greg.  (1):  309.14  -  238.10. r«dan,  read  (1):  jElfric'u  Minor  Prose 

(1):  Mlf.  Gr.  (1):   134.13b. reccan,  narrate  (1):   Dan.  (1):  159. sceawian, 

aw,  examine  (4):  Greg.  (2):  415  14  -  336.13;  41519  -  336.18.  —  Beow.  (2):  2744;  3032. 

secan,  nesk  (1):  Minor  Prose  (1):  Apol.  (1):  28.18  -  45b. seon,  see  (2):  Beow. 

(2):  387;  920. sittan,  ait  (6):  Bede  (1):  198.2-157.3.  —  ^//.   Horn.   (1):    II. 

242b  «.  —  <#//.  £•  S.  (1):  404.348.  —  Beow.  (2):  493;  Ml.— Jud.  (1):  15. slapan, 

deep  (2):  L<w*.  (2):  58.5;  68.29.  —  —  tascan,  teach  (2):  ^Elfric's  Minor  Prose  (1):  MIS. 
Or.  (2):  150.18  (?);  151.14  (?).  — I.  (20):  Bede  (3):  76  12  -  54.24;  162.7  -  130.17;  362.18 
-269.22.  —Greg.  (1):  165.25  -  122.1.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (2):  165.3,  15.  —  Mlf.  lh>m.  (4): 
II.  428',  428m,  444t»-».  —  Mlf.  L.  8.  (2):  XXXI.  917»;  XXXVI.  327.—  Mlf.  Hept. 
(2):  Gen.  2.10;  22.5.  —  Gosp.  (4):  Mat.  (1):  13.3;  —  Mk.  (1):  4.3;—  L.  (2):  1.77,  79V 

—  A.  S.  Horn.  &  L.S.  I  (1):  9.276.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  8.  II  (1):  15.50  -  209.40. 
gangan  [-o-| :  see  gan. 

gearcian,  prepare:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (3):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  570*.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  126.151.— 

Mlf.  Hept.  (I):  Jos.  1.1  lh. 
gearwian,  ww*e  ready,  prepare:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Bede  (1):  296.17  -  226.32. 
gebindan,  bind:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  <3):  Warf.  (3):  316.2,  4,  11  -  381  A*  »  ». 
gebredan,  draw,  hence,  to/«0«  (reflexive):  U.  (0).  — L  (1):  Chron.  (1):  134m,  1003  F. 
gebugan,  turn,  go:  TJ  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Oros.  (1):  54.1  -  53.34. 
gebycgan,  buy:  TJ.  (0).  —I.  (2):  Bede  (1):  274.9  -  213.25.  —  Mat.  (1):  X 
geceosan,  choose:  TJ.  (0).  — I.  (3):  Bl.   Horn.  (I):  157.1. — ^S//.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIV.  127.  — 

.1.  S.  Horn.  4  L,  S.  /  (1):  2.87. 
gecierran  [-y-J,  turn,  go:  TJ.  (2) :  —  benemnan,  declare,  certify  (I):  H.  L.  (1):  49.- be- 

ran,  bear,  carry  (I):  And.  (1):  1079  (or  predicative?).  —  I.  (I):  Bede  (1):  12.S  -  92  IS 
gecuman,  come:  D.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIV.  179. 
gedon,  commit  {?):  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Minor  Prose  (1):  Colo  (1):  10  (?). 
geemtigian  f-asmtigian],  keep  oneself  free:  TJ.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Wmf.  (\):  52.9  -  185  B«. 
gefreogan  [-freon|,  free:  TJ.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Bede  (1):  236.25  -  178.26. 
gefultumian,  help:  U.  (0).  —I.  (2):  Bede  (2):  124.30,  31  -  I07.3,l-b. 
gegripan,  seize:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  167  1. 
gehwi(e)rfan,  turn:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (2) :  Greg.  (2):  373.8,  9  -  290.2. 
gelecan,  seize:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  4.39. 
gelwdan,  lead:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (3):  Wmrf.  (1):  301.27  -  364  C.  —  Mlf.   Horn.  (1):  I.  46b  ».  — 

Mlf.  L.S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  80. 
gelefan:  see  geliefan. 

geuefan  [-«-,  -y-],  Www:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  64b  (or  object i v.''). 
gelogian,  arrange:  TJ.  (0).  —I.  (1):  ^Ifric's  Minor  Prose  (1):  Mlf.  Int.  (1):  286. 
gemearcian,  mark,  plan:  TJ.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Gen.  (1):  364. 

genaegan,  approach:  TJ.  (1):  — betan,  improve,  revive:  (I):  Ex.  (1):  131.  —  I.  (0). 
genealecan,  approach:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (2) :  Pr.  Ps.  (I) :  26.3  -  26.2.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  82b. 
gengan,  170:  TJ.  (1):  —  sceawian,  see,  examine  (1):  Beow.  (1):  1413.  — I.  (0). 
geniman,  take,  accept:  U.  (0).  —I.  (2):  Warf.  (1):  98.29  -  B.  130  A.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II. 

420'. 
gesamnian  [-©•],  assemble:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Bede  (2):  132.6  -  110.14;  362.25  -  269.29. 
gescieppan,  create,   make:   TJ.  (0).  —  I.    (3):  Greg.   (1):  319.1  -  246.1.  —  Pr.  Ps.  (1):    18. 

Intr.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (I):  Gen.  2.3. 
gesocan,  seek:  TJ.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  llO™. 
gesellan  [-ie-,  -y-],  give,  offer:  TJ.  (1):  —  drincan,  drink  (1):  Oros,  (1):  136.16  -  137.10  —  I 

(5):  Beds  (2):  124.3-99.30;   306.26  -  237.9.  —  Oros.   (2):   54.11-553;    108.28-0. 

—  Law*  (1):  10,  Hlothmre  and  Eadric,  c.  6. 

gesettan,  set,  establish:  TJ.  (0).  — I.  (6):  Bede  (2):  66.23  -  49.28;  114.15  -  92.18.  —Greg  Hi 
131  15 -92.22V  —  Mlf.   L.  S.   (1):  XXV.  403.  —  ^//.   Hept.  (1):  Gm.  3.24. 
(1):  1390. 

gesiellan :  see  gesellan. 

gesittan,  *ii:  TJ.  (1):  —  eahti(g)an,  consider  (1):  (or  predicative?):  And.  (1):  1162.  —  I.  (0). 

gesomnian :  see  gesamnm ■ . 
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gestandan,  stand,  stand  up:  U.  (0).  —  L  (1):  Warf.  (1):  109.12  -  B.  138  C*. 

gesyllan :  we  gesillan. 

geteon  [-tion],  draw,  attract:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  28.28  -  36.21. 

getion:  ace  geteon. 

geoafian,  grout,  aim:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Pr.  Pa.  (1):  43.13-43.12. 

geunnan,  grunt,  give:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Vr»x.  (1):  04.26  -  0. 

gewendan,  wend,  go:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  .Elf.  Hum.  (1 1:  II.  424b. 

gewitan,  dtport,  go:  U.  (54): — beran,  bear,  carry  (li:  Hour.  (1):  291  (or  predicative?).  — 

—  feran,  go,  journey  (1):  Gen.  (1):  1746"  (or  predicative?). fleon,  fiee  (2):  Brow. 

(1) :  1264.  —  Gen.  CI):  2283. geseon,  see  (2):  Beow.  (2):  1126;  1275.  —  —  geCafian, 

endure  (1):  Dan.  (1):  633. lcedan,  lead,  carry  (7):  Gen.  (6):  1357;   1649;  1748*; 

1767;  2631 ;  2870  (or  all  pra&Qttmff).  —  And.  (1):  1044. neos(i)an  [niosian 

(6):  Beow.  (li):  1 1".;  125;  1135;  1339;  2388;  3045. nerg(e)an, saw,  rescue  (2):  Gen. 

(2):  2000;  2509. niosian:  see  neos{i)an. sceawian,  aw,  examine  (4):  Beow. 

(1):   2402.  —  Gen.  (3):  1780;  1920;  2593. seccan:  see  secean. sec(e)an,  seek 

(22):  Beow.  (2):  2820;  2950.  —  Gen.  (8):  1461;  1818;  1966;  2006;  2020;  2099;  2266; 
2293.  —  Dan.  (1):  441.— And.  (4):  226;  698;  977;  1677.  —  Ph.  (1):  320.  —  Rid.  (3): 

3.2;  17.2;  93.9.  —  limn.  (1):  55.—  S.  &  S.  (1):  204.  —  Wife's  Com  pi.  (l.):9b. seon, 

ape  (2): Cm.  (2):  1743; 2081. sigan,  descend  (l):Gen.  (l):1461b  (or  predicative?).  — 

—  tredan,  traverse  (2) :  Beow.  (1) :  1964  (or  predicative?).  —  Rid.  (1) :  14.1  lb. wlitan, 

look  (1):  Qm.  (D:  1794.  — I.  (0). 

gewyrcan,  make:  U.  (1):  —  gefegan,  join  (1):  Gifts  of  Men  (1):  66  (?).  — I.  (0). 

gi(e)fan,  give:  JJ.  (1):  —  drincan,  drin/t  (1):  Ps.  (1):79.5.  — I.  (4):  Bedt  >(3):  236.1  -177.30; 

212  7  .  192.17  (or  with  noun?);  262.8  -  207.4.  —  Cktom.  i  n :  1 17m,  M3  E". 
habban  [nabban],  have  [not]:  D.  (0).  —  I.  (19):  Bah  (1):  420.2  -  301.28. — Greg.  (2):  121.18 

—  84.24;  127.19  -  90.6.  —  Laws  (5) :  38,  iElfred,  Intr.,  c.  S8*  b  (or  with  noun?);  1 16,  Inc. 
c.  60;  360,  II  Cnut,  c.  79°-  b.  —  Bened.  (I):  88.12  -  156. 14.  —  .Elf.  Horn.  (2):  II.  430b, 
534m.  —  .Elf.  L.  S.  (2):  XXIII  B.  354;  XXXI.  655  (or  both  with  noun7).  —  JElf.  Hept. 
(l):Cm.  1.30.  —  Mtiric'e  Minor  Prose  (1):  £lf.  Gr.  (1):  215.14  (or  with  noun?) — 
A.S.  Horn.  &  L.S.  I  (1):  3.520.—  L.  (1):  14.28.  —  Minor  Prose  (2) :  Apol.  (2):  24.21,  21 
=  42b  '•*. 

healdan,  hold,  keep:  U.  (0).  — I.  (2):  A.  S.  Horn.  A  L.S.  II  (1):  10.56.  —  £lf.  L.  S.  (1): 

60.lt,  : 
hladan,  bast;   U.   (2):  —  drincan,  drink  (2):  Greg.  (1):  469.7  -  0.  —  Warf.  (1):   220.22- 

269  A».  —  I.  hi 
iecan  |tecan],  increase:  U.  (0).  — I.  (2):  Ps.  (2):  50.90,  91  (Cot). 
iernan,  run:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlfrk'a  Minor  Prose  (1):  .Elf.  Int.  (1):  217. 
ingan  [-gangan,  -gongan],  go  in:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Bode  (2):  438.14,  15  -  311.25,  26. 
ingangan  i 

ingongan  I   :  ■»  in^n- 
lasdan,  lead:  U.  (0).  — I.  (4):  Bede  (1):  356.31  -  266.27.  —  Mart.  (1):  64.24b.  —  £lf.  L.  & 

(1):  11  vs.-,.  -M.it.  (1):  27.31. 
laefan,  leave,  entrust:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (3):  .'Elf.  Horn.  (2):  II.  90*,  450b  '-.  —  .Elf.  Hept.  (1):  Job 

VIIb. 
laenan,  lend:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Mf.  L.  S.  (1):  358.328.  —  ^Elfric's  Minor  Prose  (1):  £\f.  Gr. 

(1):  135.8. 
l«tan,  leaee:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Boeth.  (1):  24.11  -  33.46.  —Oros.  (1):  46.22  -  47.20. 
lecgean,  lay:  U.  (0).  — I.  (l):Gre^.  (1):  143.14  -  102.21. 
Iibban,  live:  U.  (0).  —I.  (3):  Bede  (3):  66.5"-b  =  49. 10s- b;  408.17  -  296.9. 
licgan,  lie,  recline:  U.  (1):  —  aedutian,  hide  from  (1):    <£lf.  Hept.    (1):  Judge*  4.18b  (or 

pretli.utiv,'.').  — I.  (0). 
li(e)htan,  light:  D.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Chron.  (1):  266m,  1140  FA 
logian,  arrange,  frame:  V.  (0).  — I.  (2):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  454b.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Job  XII 

(-0.20). 
lufian,  low:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  MIS.  Horn.  (1);  II.  340"1. 
nabban:  see  IkaM 

niman,  take:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  381.24  -  296.25. 
niOerastigan,  descend:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (I):  Greg.  (1):  105.11  -  72.16. 
ondfon,  remve:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Bede  (1):  98.18  -  81.17. 
onfindan(?),  receive:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Bede  (1):  16,9  -  0. 
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onfon,  receive,  undertake:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Wctrf.  (1):  265.11  -  324  A. 

onginnan,  begin:  U.  (0).  —I,  (1):  A.  S.  Horn.  .*-  /..  8.  11  I '  1 ):  10.448. 

onleenan,  lend,  gratd:  U.  (0).  —  L  (2):  Boeth.  (2):  19.22,  23  -  0. 

onseadan,  send:  U.  (1):  —  ondrincan,  drink  (1):  Bede  (1):  398.1  -  288.20.  —  I.  (2):  Bede  (1): 

150.8-  126.4.  —  Dan,  (I):  78. 
ontynan,  open:  U.  (0).  —I.  (l):Greg.  (1):  349.19  -  270.11. 
rajcan,  reach,  seize:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (3):  Chr.  (3):  1621*-b.  1022. 
reccan,  care:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  .*//.  Hept.  (1):  De  V.  T.  6.27. 
sceawian,  grant:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Chron.  (1):  176',  1048  Ed. 
scieppan,  create,  make:  U.  (I):  — healdan,  hold,  preserve  (1):  Gnomic  Sayings  (1):  129. — 

I.  (0). 
scyndan,  hasten:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Bede  (1):  62.14°  -  47.23'. 
secan,  seek:  U.  (0).  — I.  (5):  Bede  (2):  SOU*-6  -  30.17"-  b.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  73.15*.  —  Mlf. 

L.  S.  (1) :  368.78.  —  Mai.  (1) :  2.13. 

sellan  [-ie-,  -y-],  give:  U.  (257):  —  cyssan,  Mm  (1):   Laws  (1):  387,  Ordal,  c.  4,  }  1.  — 

—  drincan,   drink:   (203):   Bede   (5):  30.7  =  13.4;   156.7  -  129.18;    1784  •  145.20;    192  14 

—  153.32;  204.33  =.  101  8.  —firtQ.  (2):  329.3b  -  254.4;  459.18*  -  392.16.—  Oros.  (1):   196  l 

—  135.35.  —  Wo?rf.  (1):  161.5  -  B.  188  A*.—  Bl.  Horn.  (2):  229.9,  14.  —  Mart.  (2):  44.8; 
94.20.  —  .Elf.  Horn.  (3):  I.  574".  582*;  II.  10Sm.  —  .Elf.  L.  8.  (2):  312  70,  77.  —  ,*W.  II, rt. 
(2):  f7™.  21  19;  —  Ejc.  2.19.  —  .Elfrie's  Minor  Prose  (1):  /Elf.  dr.  (1):  111.6.  —  A.  8.  Hem. 
A  L.  S.  II  (2):  10.55,  22 lb.  —  Go*p.  (7):  Mat.  (4):  25.35b,  42b;  27.34,  48;  —  Mk.  (I):  15.36*; 

—  /.  (2):  4.7,  10.  —  Wulf.  (1):  288.32.  —  Uece.  (170):  8.21 ;  9.6;  18.2 1,  26,  29,  30,  31 ;  19.15, 
17,  IS,  32,  33,  36;  20.1,  4,  15,  26,  33,  34;  21.10;  24  21;  28.5,  7,  10,  13,  18,  23,  25.  27;  30.20, 
23,  26;  31.24;  33.17,  39;  34.8,  5,  8,  15,  16;  35.27;  37.23,  29,  31,  33,  37,  39;  3S.22,  29;  41.1b; 
42.28;  56.9,  10,  33,  36,  37,  41;  57.4,  7,  11,  22,  39;  61.8,  20b;  62.24;  64.13,  19,  25,  28,  30,  33, 
38;  65.1,  4,  6;  66.3;  68.40;  69.3,  10,  16,  22,  21;  70.30;  71.19,  25,  27,  31,  36,  40;  72.1,  J  1.  22, 
32;  75.6,  7,  9*-  b,  22,  36;  76.5;  77.15;  80.2,  17,  30,  31;  81.33;  82.19;  83.10,  18,  20,  21 ;  80.22; 
87.2,  7;  90.14;  97.27,  31;  98.2",  5,  10,  38;  09.10,  28*,  20;  100.9,  1!»,  35,  30;  101.0;  102 .10,  29, 
34b;  103.1;  104.11,  31;  108.23;  109.3,  11;  123.17;  125.25;  127  .37;  128.13;  129.14,  22b,  27h; 
130.6, 25b,  32;  131.7, 9;  135.14, 18;  136.3, 16,  19;  140.33;  141.10;  142.10,20;  143.12,  23;  144.14; 

!  MS  5,  8,  18;  181.17,  33;  152.3,  20,  22.  —  Rid.  (2):  13.5;  72.7. -etan,  eat  (40):  Greg.  (2); 

329.3"  -  254.3;  459.18b  -  392.16.  —  Mori.  (1):  82.6b.  —  A.  8.  Hum.  ft  L.  S.  II  \  1  J :  10.224V 

—  Gosp.  (9):  Mat.  (3):  14.16b;  25.35*,  42';  —  Mk.  (3):  5.43°;  6.37"°;  — L.  (2):8.55b;9.13;  — 
J.  (1):  6.31.  —  here.  (27) :  21.39;  28.6;  39.26;  54.27;  79.37;  80.22;  95.38;  96.16,  20,  30;  97.29; 
9S.2-,  99.5;  100.2S*;  101.4*;  103.7;  109.9;  128.28,  31;  130.25*,  27;  131.3,  15;  141.12;  143.20; 

145.18;  149.30. gewundigean,  wound  (1):  /Elf.  Hept.  (1):  Jos.  11.6. supan,  sup, 

drink:  L<vce.  (8):  37.19;   81.11;  82.26;   100.2Sb;    101.4b;   108.3;    143.15,    27, Cicgan, 

take  {food,  medicine),  drink,  eat  (4):  Lace.  (4):  55.34;  69.21ab;  150.K. —  I.  (76):  Beile  (15): 
16.14  -  0;  76.30b  -  55.10;  76.34  -  55.13;  104.29  -  85.29;  158.29  «  1.J2.21 ;  232.25  -  176.18; 
272.9-212.21;  396.4  =  287.21;  438.24  =  312  5;  454.9tt-b  -  324.9;  456.19  =  325.15;  404.5 
-329.23;  480.29,  30  -  357.11.—  Greg.  (1):  889.14  -  288.17.  —  Oros.  (D:  42.29-43.29.— 
Pr.  Ps.  (1):  38.10  -  38.9.  —  Chron.  (2):  34',  669  A;  72b,  874  A.  —  Laws  (3):  14,  Wihtncd, 
c.  22,  23;  48,  jElfred,  c.  1,  $  2b.  —  Wtrrf.  (0) :  201.1  -  245  A';  206.5b  -  252  A';  253.13  -  309 
B1;  253.14  -  309  B»;  253.28  -  309  C;  336.3  -  404  C*.  —  Mart.  (1):  54.22.  —  .Elf.  Horn.  (1): 
II.  244".  —  .Elf.  L.  S.  (2):  330.149;  XXVI.  264.  —  .#!/.  Hept.  (6):  Gen.  2S.20"b  (or 
jh.hu?);  —  Ex.  6.8;  16.15;  Num.  11.4  (or  with  noun?);  Deut.  1.27.  —  ^Elfric's  Minor  Prose 
(1):  Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  (1):  102.42*.  —  Gosp.  (5):  Mai.  (1):  27.26b;  —  L.  (1):  20.20;  —  J. 
(3):  6.52b;  17.4;  19.16.  —  A.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  3.  II  (2):  10.547;  18.238.  —  Law.  (25): 
8.27;  9.2;  17.11;  54.36*;  56.39;  57.14;  65.8;  65.26,  29;  60.11;  69.13;  71.13,  30;  72.12:  75.1,  35; 
79.15;  80.25;  85.7,  21;  86.20,  26;  87.8,  10.  —  Minor  Prose  (1):  Chad  (1):  235.  —  Beow.  (1): 
1731  (or  with  noun?).  —  Ps.  (1):  54.6.  —  Wids.  (1):  134  (or  with  noun?). 

sendan,  send:  U.  (8):  —  bodian,  preach   (4):  Bede  (2):  54.31  -42.22;  226.11  -  172.26.— 

L.  (2):  4.18*,  19. gecegan  [-ie-],  call  (1):  Bede  (1):  250.21  -  199.26. gehaslan, 

heal  (2):  L.  (2):  4.18b;  Q.&. gretan,  greet  (1):  Bede  (1):  2.1  -  5  (heading).  —  L  (47): 

Bede  (13):  2.3*- b,  4*b-5.3*-b,  4*-b;  10.2-42.10;  10.14-63.1;  104  14-85  0;  142.23 
-116.28;  172.17*-b- 142.19,  20;  244.30-194.20;  250.20  -  199. 25;  468.30-333.12.— 
Greg.  (3):  49.3  -  26.9;  49.17  -  26.22;  405.34  -  326.4.  —  Oros.  (4):  96.12  -  0;  138.8  -  139.5; 
188.10,  11  -  189.7.— Chron.  (5):  208,  604  A;  32'\656  Pj  222b,  1086  E";  22701, 1092  E*-b.— 
Laws  (1):  42,  JElfred,  Intr.,  c.  49,  $  lb.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (8):  I.  206b,  372b,  380",  620',  578";  II. 
74b  ■,  202\  372*  >.  —  .Elf.  L.  S.  (3) :  436.76;  XXV.  470;  XXIX.  163.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (2) :  Gen. 
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46.5;  Num.  13.17.  —  brio's  Minor  Prose  (3):  .Elf.  Int.  (2):  377,  473;  —  Napier'*  Ad.  to 
Th.  (1):  101.319-.—  Gosp.  (3):  L.  (1):  9.2*;  —  J.  (2):  1.33«;  4.38.  —  Wulf.  (2): 
295.32*- b. 

settan,  set,  place:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (3):  Chron.  (1):  115b,  983  Eb.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (\):ll.  404*.— 

JElf.  Hept.  (1):  Ex.  16.33*". 
siellan:  bmmBor. 
sitten,  sit:  U.  (1):  —  bidan,  await  (1):  Gen.  (1):  842  (or  predicative?).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn. 

(1):I.  542m. 
siCian,  travel,  go:  U.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  222.39. 
snioan,  cut  open:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (l):Greg.  (1):  367.15  -  284.22. 
standan  [-o-|,  U.  (1):  —  healdan,  hold,  keep  (1):  Gen.  (1):  526.  — I.  (3):  Mlf.   Horn,   fli: 

I.  is™  »,  —  .£•//.  //t/tf.  (1):  £teu/.  27.13.  — M*.  (1);  11.25. 
stidan,  slick:  U.  (0).  — I.  (l):Grep.  (1):  171.7  -  126.3. 
stondan:  see  standan. 
syllan :  see  sellan. 

teon,  make,  create:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Ps.  (1):  143.1. 
tocuman,  come,  come  to:  U.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  59.11. 
[tod«lan,  distribute:  U.  (2)  :Oros.  (2) :  46.15, 16b  -  47.16.    But  the  infinitives  more  probably  are 

absolute:  see  Chapter  XII,  p.  169.  —I.  (0).] 
tofaran,  separate,  disperse:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Laws  (I):  42,  Alfred,  Intr..  c.  49,  §  1!*, 
toferan,  separate,  disperse:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  21..6. 
tosendan,  send:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  232*. 
Crowian,  suffer,  endure:  U.  (0).  —I.  (2):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (2):  XXIII  B.  418,  419. 
Curfan,  need:  U.  <0).  — I.  (1):  Solil.  (1):  45.5. 

utgan  [-gangan,  -o-],  go  out:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Wcerf,  {I):  114.27  -  B.  146  A'. 
utgangan  f-o-j:  see  utgan. 

wegan,  carry,  manifest:  D.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Gen.  (1):  2349. 
wendan,  wend,  go:  U.  (1):  —  secan,  seek  (1):  8.  <fc  8.  (1):  20.  —I.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  8.  (1): 

XXVII.  13. 
weorpan,  throw,  cast:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  War}.  (1):  194.20  -  237  B». 
wUfDnian,  desire,  wish:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Booth.  (1):  40.25  -  43,3  (or  with  noun?). 
winntn,  struggle,  strive:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2) :  Greg.  (1) :  77.21  «  60.22.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (!) :  XXVI.  23. 
wunian,  dwell,  remain:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Bede  (1):  388.8  -  283.14. 
wyrcan,  make,  do:  U.  (0).  —I.  (5):  .Elf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  4*.—  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXV.  351.— 

Wulf.  (1):  306.29.  —  lace.  (2):  8.25  (?);  56.35. 

2.  With  Passive  Verbs. 
The  infinitive  is  found  both  uninfected  and  inflected. 

aliefan  [-«-,  -y-],  allow:  U.  (0).  — I.  (3):  Gosp.  (3):  Mat.  (1):  12.4;  —  Mk.  (1):  2.26.— 

L.  (1):6.4. 
tsendan,  send:  U.  (2):  — sprecan,  speak  (1)  and  bodian,  preach  (1):  L.  (2):  1.19"" b.  —  I. 

(6):  Chron.  (1):  llb    430  E.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (3);  I.   194b  »;  II.  488b»-i,  —  Mlf.  L.  S. 

(2):  XXIV.  170\  XXXII.  146. 
befastan,  entrust:  U.  (0).— I.  (3):  Wcerf.  (1):  275.26-336  B.  —  Mart.  (1):  114.15.— 

.Klf.  Ih,m.  (1):  II.  554* •. 
beran,  bear,  give  birth:  U.  (0).  —I.  (2):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  162.256.  —  Wulf.  (1):  293.23. 
betsecan,  commit,  entrust:  V.    (0).— I.    (3):  Chron.   (1):  223m,    1087  Eb.  —  Bened.    (2): 

56.4  -  104.19;  84.21  -  V, 
bringan,  bring:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Wcerf.  (1):  183.26  -  224  B>. 

ceosan,  choose:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2) :  Mlf.  L.S.(l):  XXXII.  223.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (1) :  De  V.  T.  7.7. 
forgiefan,  give:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (4):  Mlf.  L.  8.  (4):  16.100,  107,  108;  218.138. 
(ge)beodan,  offer:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Greg.  (1):  43.23  -  22.21. 
<ge)bringan,  bring:  U.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Wcerf.  (1):  104.34  -  B.  136  A«. 
(ge)gadrian,  gather  together:  D.  (0).  —  I.  (3):  Greg.  (1):  347.6  -  268.7.  —Oros.  (2):  284.1*  b 

-285.3. 
(ge)  gearwian,  prepare:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Wacrf.  (1):  11.12  -  153  C. 
(ge)halsian  (-gi-,  -healsian],  request:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Laws  (1):  409,  Judicium  Dei  IV,  c.  2". 
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(ge)healdan,  keep,  preserve:  V.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  58.124. 

(ge)laedan,  lead:  U.  (0).  — I.  (2):  Warf.  (1):  301.25  -  364  C*.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  254b. 

(geilaCian,  invite:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (2):  Bede  (2):  394.19  -  287.6;  396.14  -  288.2. 

(ge)r«edan,  adi<i«e:  D.  (0).  —  L  (1):  /Elfric's  Minor  Prose  (1):  /Elf.  Gr.  (1):  182.4  (?). 

(ge)sanuuan  |-o-|,  assemble:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1);  Warf.  (1):  315.6  -  380  C. 

(ge)sellan,  give:  U.  (0).  — I.  (6):  Warf.  (2):  324.24  -  392  A»;  325.1  -  392  A*.  —  Mlf.  Horn. 

(1):I.  534m.  —  Mat.  (3):  20.19* b-  °. 
(ge)settan,  set,  place,  appoint:  U.  (1):  — bodian,  preach  (1):  Bl.   Horn.  (1):  157.35. — I. 

(7):  Bede   (1):  396.28*  -  288.16*.  —Greg.    (2):   321.7-248.1;  321.11  -  248.5.  —  Mlf. 

Horn.  (3):  I.  178°  640';  II.  198'.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  100. 
(ge)amyrian,  anoint:  U.  (0).  — L  (1):  Mat.  (I):  26.12. 
(ge)somnian:  see  geaamnian. 

(ge)tacnian,  signify,  mean:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Warf.  (1):  196.15  -  240  B. 
(ge)wealdan,   govern,   instruct:   XJ.  (1): — asettan,   arrange   (1):    Gift*  of  Men   (1):   47. — 

I-  (0). 
(ge)wyrcan,   make,    buiid:    D,    (0),  —  I.    (3):   Bede   (2):  354.19*  b  -  265.13*  b.  —  jElfric's 

Miaor  Prose  (1):  Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  (1):  101.314™. 
gierwan,  prepare:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Warf.  (1):  302.10  -  365  A1, 
iecan  [y-1,  increase:  U.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Az.  (1):  37. 
nacian,  make  naked:  D.  (0).  —I.  (1):  Warf.  (1):  287.3  -  348  B«. 
onfon,  receive:  D.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Bede  (1):  232.5  -  175.32. 
onsendan,  send:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (4):  Bede  (2):  16.21  -0;  16.30  -  201.1.  —Greg.  (2):  429.15 

-  354.3;  441.30  -  368.27. 
ontendan,  kindle:  U.  (0).  —I.  (11:  Laws  (1):  36,  Alfred,  Intr..  c.  27. 
sellao,  give:  U.  (0).  —  I.   (5):  Bede   (2):   480.26,  27  -  357.9.  —  Warf.  (3):  309.2"' b  -  372 

D'-*;  327.9- 393  C. 
sendan,  send:  U.    (0).  — I.  (9):    Bede  (7):    108.23-89.5;  160.7-135.18;  260.12-205.3; 

260.13-206.1;  272.25»;b  -  213.9;    420.15  -  302.14.  —  Chron.   (1):  55l,  785  E.  —  Bl. 

Horn.  (1):  137.25. 
todrifaa,  drive:  U.  (0).  —  I.  (1):  Mlf.  Hept.  (t):  Si.  5.12. 
yean :  see  iecan. 
ymbsellan,  surround:  U.  (0).  — I.  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  11.25. 

B.     THE  PASSIVE   INFINITIVE. 

No  clear  example  has  been  found. 


XL     The  Infinitive  with  Adjectives. 
A.    THE  ACTIVE  INFINITIVE. 

Normally  the  infinitive  ia  inflected,  but  sporadically  it  is  uoinflected. 

1.    Dninflected. 

fns,  ready,  prepared  (2):Gu.  (2):  1051;  1053. 

gearo  [-u],  ready  (3):  Bede  (1):  56.21  -  43.21.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  534b »;  II.  130*  ». 

wier8e  [-U-,  -y-],  worthy  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  138.353b. 

2.     Inflected. 

wmetig,  at  leisure,  free  (1):  Greg.  (1):  191.24  -  144.2. 
aeSele,  excellent,  valuable  (1):  Lace.  (1):  89.18. 
ana,  only  one  (I):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  182.225. 
andrysnlic,  terrible  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  33.5. 
arwyrClic,  ventnbU  (1):  Bede  (1):  144.17*  -  117.29*. 
bealdra,  Mir  (1):  Greg.  (1):  361.14  -  280.6. 
behydigest,  most  solicitous  (1):  Bede  (1):  466.26  -  332.4. 

betere,  better  (4):  Greg.  (3):  457.7  -  388.21 ;  459.9*  b  -  392.7,  S.—A.S.  Horn.  A  L.S.  II  (1): 
14.16. 
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betst,  best  (3):  Wulf.  (1):  49.21  (or  predicative  with  beon?).  —  Lace.  (2):  5.33  (?);  44.29. 

biterre  [  —  and  grimre],  bitter  (and  distasteful)  (1):  Minor  Proae  (1):  Alex.  (1):  189*. 

deaflic  |defllc|,  suitable  (1):  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  De  V.  T.  7.  41. 

deflic :  see  deaflic 

deop,  deep,  profound  (2):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  448'  1.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (I):  Pref.  toGen.  23.3. 

digle,  mysterious  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  188*  K 

earfeC(e) :  aee  earfoS(e). 

earfoS(e)  (earfeC(e)],  ditficMtt  (9):  Boeth.  (4):  81.3*- b-0;  92.24-79.77;  147.23-0  — 
Chron.  (2):  218°  1086  E*;  222™  1086  E'.  —  Bened.  (1):  138.27-0.—^/.  Horn. 
(2):  I.  188";  II.  542b. 

earfoSest,  most  difficult  (1):  Boeth.  (1);  127.3  -  107.6. 

earfoClic,  difficrdt  (1):  Chron.  (1):  186b,  1056  C. 

eatolice,  terribly  (1):  Bede  (1):  240.21  -  191.29  (or  predicative  with  bean?). 

eafie :  Bee  ieSe. 

eaSelic :  see  ieSelic. 

egeful,  terrible  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  182b  *. 

egeslic,  terrible  (1):  Chr.  (1):  919V 

e6e :  see  ie&e. 

fasger,  fair,  beautiful  (3):  Oos.  (2):   32.14*  -  0;  74.13  -  75.11.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  113.22. 

feald  [god  and—),  suitable  (?)  (2):  Lace.  (2):  87.15,  M 

toon,  far  (1);  A«/i.  (1):  424. 

freora,/reer  (2):  Grey.  (1):  131.16  -  92.22b.  —  Solil.  (1):  36.11. 

from,  energetic  (2):  Bede  (2):  410.4s-  5*  -  296.28. 

faymrul,  beneficial  (1):  Lace.  (1):  146.28. 

fui,  ready,  eager  (1):  B«wc.  (1):  1805. 

gearo :  Bee  gearu. 

gearu  [-o],  ready  (34):  Bede  (2):  60.29  -  47.6;  98.4  -  80.28.  —  Boeth.  (1):  107.32  -  93.69.  - 
Greg.  (6):  45.9  -  22.28;  173.5,  8J-  *  -  126.24,  26;  203.12  -  152.10;  423.28  -  346.21.  — 
Sold.  (1):  11.11.  —  Pr.  Ps.  (1): 7.1$.  —  Chnm.  (1):  V3&>,  1009  Ec.  —  Laws  (1):  166,  V 
.Ethelstan,  Prol.,  l.  —  Warf.  (1):  80.27-205  C\  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (8):  I.  128"  128b, 
190tl,400b,534bj;  I1.32\  122\ 130'.—  Mlf.  L.S.  (7):  228.141;  XXIII  B.468;XXV.  113*b, 
605;  XXXVI.  171;  XXXVII.  110.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Num.  15.40.  —  A.  S.  Hum.  & 
L.  ft  //  (1):  15.104  -210.90.  —  L.  (1):  22.33.  —  Dan.  (1):  129.  —  And.  (1):73. 

gecopuc,  fit,  suitable  (1):  Wmf.  (1):  49.9  -  184  A. 

gecweme,  agreeable  (1):  Wulf.  (I):  280.5*. 

gedyrstig,  daring,  audacious  (1):  Pr.  Gu.  (1):  XX.  73. 

gehendast,  most  convenient  (1):  Oros.  (1):  116.7  -  117.2. 

gehyC,  convenient  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  783. 

gemyndig,  miwlful  (I):  Pr.  Ps.  (1):  9.12  =  9.13. 

georniul(l)  [giorn-],  eager,  desirous  (3):  Boeth.  (1):  51.9  *  50.14.  —Greg.  (2):  281. 5b  - 
212,9*;  381.19  =  296.21. 

geornost,  most  eager  (1):  Laves  (1):  280,  I  Cnut,  c.  2,  §  lb. 

geris(e)ne,  suitable  (1):  Bede  (1):  274.7  -  213.24. 

gesom,  agreed  (1):  Rul.  (1):  88.29. 

getrewe :  aee  getriewe. 

getriewe  [-trewe),  true,  safe  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  16.13*  -  25.36. 

geGancol,  thank-fid  (1):  Ps.  (1):  50.7  (Cot .). 

gewuna,  accustomed  (1):  ^//.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  614  (?). 

gifre,  eager  (2):  Boeth.  (2):  50.24*- b  -  50.8. 

giornfull :  see  geornfull. 

gled,  briff/rt,  dear  (1):  BodA.  (1):  14.14  -  23.12. 

gl«shlut(t)or,  clear  as  glass  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  14.13  -  23.8. 

god,  good  (7):  Bened.  (1):  127.7*-  194.13.  — ^i/.  //cp<.  (1):  Gen.  3.6.— Lace.  (5):  29.21; 
32.36;  34.10;  74.26;  88.3. 

grimlic  [  —  and  egeslic],  terrible  (1):  Chr.  (1):  gig6. 

grimre  [bittere  and  —  ],  distasteful  (1):  Minor  Prose  (1):  Alex.  (I):  189b. 

hal,  whole  (1):  SoW.  (1):  2X1. 

balwende,  beneficial  (1):  Bede  (1):  214.24  -  166.16. 

hraed  (  —  and  geornfull),  quick,  ready  {2):Greg.  (1):  281.5*  -  212.9.  —  Wulf.  (1):  148.2b. 

hr«C,  quick  (1):  Pr.  /V  (I):  13.6  -  13.3. 
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ieoe  [eaCe,  eCe,  yCeJ,  easy  (3):  Boeth.  (2):  16. 13b  -  25.38;  92.27  -  79.79.  —  Beow.   (1): 

2416. 
ieoelic,  easy  (3):  Greg.  (1):  419.10  -  340.22.  —  Warf.  (2):  27.8,  9-165  C*. 
ieCre,  cowr  (6):  Greg.  (3):  239.10,  11  -  180.21;  277.25  -  210.10.—  Oros.  (3):  80.11,  12»-b- 

81.8"-b. 
l*ne,  fleeting,  deceptive  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  189.4. 
last,  slow  (2):  Greg.  (1):  281.6  -  212.9b.  — L.  (1):  24 36. 
l«ng  l-o-J,  long,  tedious  (3):  Mart.   (1):  130.11.  —  ^//.  Horn.  (1):  II.  302m.  —  Wulf.  (1): 

298.22. 
langsum  |-o-],  long,  tedious  (6):  ^1/.  flow.  (3):  II.  170^  "■ »,  536*.  —  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  98.139. 

—  Mlf.  Hepl.  (1):  De  V.  T.  10.4.  —  .4.  S.  Horn.  A  L.  S.  I  (1):  7.243. 
latheort,  alow  of  heart  (1):  jEtfric's  Minor  Prose:  Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  (1):  102.34'. 
leof,  dear  (2) :  Bede  (2) :  450.3*  b  -  322.8,  9. 
leofost,  dearest  (3):  Bl.  Horn.  (3):  55.18;  111.26"b. 
leofra,  dearer  (3):  Orw.  (2):  286.8*-b  -  287.8*- b.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  195.8. 
leoht.  ligfd,  easy  (1):  Greg.  (1):  23.13  -  2.3. 
leohtest,  most  light,  most  active  (1):  Wids.  (1):  72. 
licwierCe  [-u-],  pleasing,  acceptable  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  280.5b. 
licwurCe :  Bee  licwier&e, 
listhendig,  skiUful  (I):  Gifts  of  Men  (I):  96. 
Ii6e,  pleasant  (1):  CAr.  (1):  914. 

U^sum}:eeelan<''lanif*um- 

lostbare,  pleasant,  desirous  (3):  Boeth.  (1):  50.10  -  50.1.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  VW.  —  Mlf. 

L.  S.  (1):  96.117. 
lustbierre,  more  pleasant  (I):  Greg.  (1):  303.9  -  0. 
lustfall,  desirous  (1):  Oros.  (1):  100.27  =  0. 
lustfullic,  pleasant  (1):  Warf.  (1):  129.7  -  B.  158  D«. 
lustlic,  pleasant  (1):  Oros.  (1):  120.9. 
lustlicre,  more  pleasant  (1):  Bened.  (1):  3.3  -  6.7. 
lustsumlic  [  —  and  fasger],  pleasant  (\):Oros.  (1):  32.14b  -  0. 
lytel,  little,  insignificant  (2):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  140b.—  Doomsday  (1):  9. 
maere,  glorious,  famous  (1):  Dan.  (1):  321. 
manigfeald    [menig-,  monig-],  manifold  (2):  Oros.   (1):   102.23-0. — Mlf.    Horn.   (1):   I. 

448tl. 
manigfealdlicor,  more  manifoldly  (1):  Minor  Prose  (1):  Alex.  (1):  68  (?). 
xnenigf  eald :  see  manigfeald. 

micel,  wonderful  (2):  Oros.  (1):  82.3  -  81.24.  —  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Z>e  JV,  T.  14.10. 
mi(e)htig,  m^/i/j/,  powerful  (2):  Grt^.  (2):  91. 15"-  b  -  62.3,  4. 
monigieald:  see  manigfeald. 

mjrige,  pleasant  (2):  ^/.  //<wi.  (2):  1.  182',  182b». 
nedSearf :  Bee  niedSearf. 
nedCearflic :  see  niedSearfiie. 

niedbeoearfost,  most  necessary  (1):  Greg.  (1):  7.7  -  0. 
niedCearf  [ned-J,  necessary,  useful  (2):  Greg.  (1):  283.25  -  214.20  (or  subjective?).  —  Laws 

(1):  44,  iElfred,  Intr.,  e.  49,  §  5  (or  subjective?). 
niedSearfiic  [ned-j,  ntxessary,  useful  (1):  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  225.26. 
nyt(t)wier6e  [-y],  useful  (2):  Greg.  (2):  275.14,  15  -  208.8. 
nyt(t)wierolic  |-y-],  usefid  (I):  Greg.  (1):  255.12  -  192.23. 
nyt(t)wyrCe :  see  tii/t(t)wierSe. 
nyt(t)wyroTic :  see  nyt[()wierSlie. 
ondersUc,  terrible  (1):  Bede  (1):  144.18b  -  117.29. 
open,  open  {\):Greg.  (1):  431.9  -  ZHS.&. 

raedlicost,  most  advisable  (1):  Wulf.  (1):  305.34  (or  predicative  with  beont). 
reow  [reohl,  fierce  (1):  Gu.  (1):  377. 
rihtlic,  just,  proper  (1):  Warf.  (1):  345.14  -  421  A1, 
scearp,  sharp,  eager  (2):  Bede  (2):  410.4b,  5b  -  296.28. 
scir,  white  W.J.  (1);4.35. 
selast 
selest  J 


see  selosl. 
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selost  [-ost,  -est],  best  (3):  Laws  (2):  280, 1  Cnut,  c.  2,  §  1*;  470,  Gri5,  Inscr.,  c.  1.  —Beow. 

(1):257. 
selra,  belter  (2):  Beow.  (1):  1851.  —  S.  A  8.  (1):  406. 
soClic,  true  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  182.226. 
Strang  [-o-],  strong,  given  to  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  322™. 
strengra,  stronger  (1):  Wrdf.  (1):  207.24. 

swete,  sweet,  pleasing  (2):  Boeth.  (1):  51.5  -  0.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (1):  59.10. 
swift  [  —  and  hrted],  stcift  (2):  Mlf.  Horn,  (i):  I.  29«b  ».  —  Wutf.  (1):  148.2V 
til.  rserUcnt  (I):  Gifts  of  Men  (1):  76. 
toweard,  towird,  coming  (6):  Bede  (2):  224.21  -172.5;  270.2  -  211.7.  —  Bl.    Horn.    (2): 

81.35,  36.—  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  190b.—  Minor  Prose  (1):  Chad  (1):  1S8. 
trurn,  firm,  strong  (1):  Grey.  (1):  249.6  -  188.10. 
tSearlic,  painful  (I):  And.  (1):  1136. 

Curhwasccendlic,  vry  vigilant  (I):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  44. 
unaberendlicre,  more  intolerable  (1):  Greg.  (1):  343.11  -  264.23. 
uneaffe:  see  uitieffe. 

ungearu  [-o],  unready  (I):  Greg.  (1):  173.11  -  126.28. 
ungeliefedlic,  xncrpdible  (1):  Oros.  (1):  74.14  -  75.12. 
ungewunelic,  unusual  (1):  Warf.  (1):  17.28  -  160  B*. 
unieCe  [-eaCe],  difficult  (5):  Greg.  (3):  385.10,  11  -  300.16;  409.20  -  230.1.  —  BL  Horn.  (1): 

59.15.  —  Minor  Prose  (1):  Alex.  (1):  30. 
uarihtlic,  wrong,  vridced  (1):  Warf.  (1):  209.23*  -  256  C1. 
unscende,  honorable  (1):  Wold.  B.  (1):  21. 
unwerodre,  more unsweet  (I):  Greg.  (1):  447.19  -  376.9. 
unwynsum,  unwinsome  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (I):  I.  184'. 
weorfte :  sre  wicrSc. 

wered  [-odj,  sweet  (1):  Mlf.  Hepl.  (1);  Ex.  15.25b. 
wierSe  [-u-,  -y-],  worthy  (8):  £1.  flow.  (1):  163.14.  —  ^/.  L.  S.  (3):  138.353a;  180.196; 

XXVII.  119—  Mai.  (1):  3. 11.  — Minor  Prose  (2):  Alex.  (2):  22,  75.— Gen.  (1):622. 
wierCelic  [-y-],  worthy  (1):  Warf.  (1):  230.16  -  281  15. 
wierCast  [-u-,  -y-],  most  worthy  (I):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXI.  637. 
winsum     1 

winsumre  /  :  "*  "*"" 
wraetlic,  wonderful  (1):  Rid.  (1):  40.25. 
wundorlic,  wonderful  (I):  Wulf.  (1):  15.14. 
wurBe 

wurSelic  •  :  see  wiertS-. 
wurSost  , 
wynsum  [-1-],  vrinsow,  pleasant  (6):  B«fe  (1):  346.4  -  26032.  —  Solil.  (1):  51.11. 

L.  .9.  (1):  XXX.  315.  —  Mlf.  Hepl.  (1):  Gen.  2.9.  —  Minor  Prose  (1):  Neot  (1) 

Afc  (1):  21.19. 
wynsumre  [-i-],  more  winsome,  more  pleasant  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  52.8  -  0. 
wyr6e 
wyrfielic 
yoe :  see  ieOe. 

B.     THE   PASSIVE  INFINITIVE 


nee  wierS- 


Given  in  full  in  Chapter  XI,  p.  158. 

XII.    Other  Adverbial  Uses  of  the  Infinitive. 
Given  in  full  in  Chapter  XII,  pp.  160  ff. 

XIII.    The  Infinitive  with  Nouns. 
A.    THE   ACTIVE   INFINITIVE. 

Normally  the  infinitive  is  inflected,  but  sporadically  it  is  uninflected. 
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1.  Uninfected, 

anweald,  power,  authority  (1):  L.  (1):  12.5. 
myne,  purpose,  intention  (1):  And.  (1):  1538. 

neod,  need  (2):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  H.  372"  *.  —  iElfric's  Minor  Prose  (1):   Napier's  Ad.  to 
Th.  (l):102.35b*. 

2.  Inflected. 

cecer,  field  (1):  iElfric'a  Minor  Prose  (1):  Mlf.  Gr.  (1):  135.7  (or  final?). 

tent,  property,  possessions  (3):   Bened.   (2):  55.7  -  102.19;   104.8  -  170.17.  —  Mlf.   Bom. 

(1):I.  580**. 
ssrjelo,  habit  (?)  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  91.20  -  79.56. 
andefn :  see  ondefn. 

andgit,  intellect  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  I.  344m.  

anweald,  authority,  power  (12):  Mlf.  Horn.  (4):  XXXIV.  322*'  b,  328,  329.—  Gosp.  (8): 

Mat.  (1):  9.6;  — 3/*.  (3):  2.10;  3.15*- b;  —  L.  (2):  5.24;  10.19;  —  J.  (2):  10.18*- 6. 
a«,  oath  (1):  CAron.  (1):  242m,  1109  E. 
aunt,  aught  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  13.14  -  22.35. 
bewerenia,  prohibition  (2):  £«fe  (2):  86.13*- b  -  60.12*- b. 
bieldo  [-y-],  boldness  (2):  Wcerf.  (2):  243.10  -  296  A*;  295.3  -  356  C*. 
bisn  [bysn],  example  (1):  Grejf.  (1):  307.9  -  234.27. 
bliss,  Hiss,  joy  (1):  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  368m. 

did,  child  (1):  iEliric's  Minor  Prose  (1):  Mlf.  Gr.  (1):  151.13  (or  final?) 
eyre,  free-will  (2):  Mlf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  212*;  II.  490« 
drenc,  drink  (1):  Lace.  (1):  42.1. 
drinc  [-y-],  drink  (1):  Atui.  (1):  23. 
drync:  me  drinc. 

eage,  eye  (\):Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Deut.  29.4*. 
ealdorlicnea,  authority  (1):  Bate  (1):  206.13  -  161.22. 
eare,  ear  (8):  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  Devi.  29.4b.  —  iElfric's  Minor  Prose  (1):  Napier's  Ad.  to 

Th.  (1):  102.32*.—  Gosp.  (6):  Afa*.  (3):  11.15;  13.9,  43.  —  Mk.  (2):  4.9,  23;  —  L. 

(1):  14.35. 
fax,  po-ux2  o/ttwie,  tnfervaZ  (1):  Bede  (1):  190.26  -  153.10. 
fela,  much  (4):  Greg.  (1):  237.13  -  178.28.  —  /.  (3):  8.26*- b;  16.12. 
feoh,  money  (2):  Oros.  (1):  116.15  -  0.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  178*. 
Herat  [-y-],  period  of  time  (3):  Warf.  (1):  53.16  -  185  D.  —  Wulf.  (2):  202.1*- b. 
flasac,  flesh  (1):  Mlf.  Hept.  (1):  £z.  16.12. 
forebeacen,  portent  (1):  AfJb.  (1):  13.22. 
fultum,  assistance  (2):Solil.  (2):  39.15,  16. 
fyrst:  see  fierst. 

gaat,  spirit  (I): Greg.  (1):  263.21  -  198.22. 
gealdor,  charm  (1):  Zxrce.  (1):  93.22. 
gelerednea,  learning,  skill  (1):  Bede  (1):  362.28b  -  269.32. 
genog  [onoh],  sufficiency  (1):  Chron.  (1):  264m,  1137*. 
genoh:  see  genog. 

geornfnlnea,  eagerness,  desire  (2):  Bede  (2):  208.11,  12  -  161.21*- b. 
geaceadwianes,  intelligence,  discernment  (l):Solil.  (1):  16.21. 
getydnes,  skill  (1):  Bede  (1):  362.28  -  269.32. 
geCoht,  thought,  intention  (1):  Greg.  (1):  71.22  -  46.1. 
geCyld,  patience  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXX.  135. 

geweald,  power,  authority  (3) :  Pr.  Gu.  (1) :  V.  227.  —  Gen.  (1 ) :  281.  —  Ermahnung  (1) :  36. 
giefo,  gift  (1):  Bede  (1):  20.22  -  258.25. 
giemen  [gimen],  care  (1):  Bede  (1):  482.1  -  357.13. 
gierd  [-y-],  rod  (2):  Greg.  (1):  127.1  -  88.14.  —  Wcerf.  (1):  20.27  -  161  C. 
ghnen :  see  giemen. 

gieawnes,  intelligence  (2):  Bede  (2):  206.10*- b  -  161.20*- b. 
God,  God  (2):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (2):  478.93;  XXXV.  117. 
god,  good  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  94.24  -  80.107. 
gryre,  horror  (1):  Bede  (1):  364.5  -  270.6. 
gyrd :  see  gierd. 
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heafod  [heefedl,  head  (2):  Chron.  258,  1127  E'-«. 

hiht:  see  hyht. 

hk*i,brend  (I):  Mk.  (1):  3.20. 

hoi.  Me,  cave  (1):  Boelh.  (1):  19.8  -  29.14. 

hwaet,  anything  (1):  Oros.  (1):  142.25  -  0. 

hyht  t-H  hope  (1):  Bede  (1):  366.32  -  272.7b. 

ietdea  [ylden],  respite  (I):  Bede  (1):  190.30*  -  153.13. 

inringa,   cause,   sake   (5):   Bede   (3):   82.19,   21*  -  58.22,   24;    120.7  -  97.21.  —  Mart.    (2): 

86.5*-  b. 
lac,  ojfmn?  (1):  J?//.  Horn.  (1):  I.  584m. 
Ifiecedom,  remedy,  medicine  (3):  Lax*.  (3):  4.41;  48.8;  52.37. 
lacnung,  medicine  (2):  Lace.  (2):  49.32;  70.33. 
lamb  I-0-),  lamb  (1):  BL  Horn.  (1):  38J& 
land  [-0-),  land  (1):  BoetA.  (1):  40.21  -  0. 
lar,  instruction,  advice  (1):  Bede  (1):  160.8  -  135.21. 
leaf,  leave,  permission    (16):   BodA.  (1):    120.28  -  102.76.—  Oreo.   (1):  397.26-316.8.— 

Chron.  (1):  2601,   1129  E.  —  Laxos  (1):  483,  Wilhelm  I,  c.  lb.  —  Warf.  (7):  10.2.0; 

31.27-  169  B';  195.17  =  241  O;  200.4  -244C;  211.20*  b  -  257  C*;  295.4  -  356  C  — 

Bened.  (1): 21.17  -  42.17.  —  .*//.  L.  S.  (3): XXIII  B.  442;  XX XI. 384,  385.—  Mlf.  Hept. 

(1):  Gen.  42.34. 
leafnes   [-nisi,   /«"«,  permission   (7):   Bede  (7):   62.8*- b,   9-47.16,    17»b;    112.6-91.9; 

256, 10b  -  203.15;  400.8"-b  -  289.29. 
lomb :  see  / 
lond :  see  land. 

lufu,  love  (1):  Bede  (1):  82.25  -  58.29. 
lustbsernes,  desire  (1):  Boelh.  (1):  74,7  -  66.16. 
m«eg(e)n,  power,  s«re«^«  (4):  Greg.  (1):  399.21  -  318.6.  —  Oros.  (1):  174.12  -  0.  —  Wcerf.  (2): 

17s .4  -  B.  204  (?;  244.1  -  297  C1. 
mael,  time  (1):  Beow.  (1):  316. 
mcS,  power  (1):  Mf.  Horn.  (1):  II.  456b. 
mare  [more],  more  (1):  Cnron.  (1):  264b,  1137  Eb. 
meaht:  see  miht. 
mete,  meat  (I):  J.  (1):  4.32. 
miht  (meahtl,  might,  power  (11):  Bede  (1):  146.22  -  120.20.  —  Pr.  Gu.  (1):  V.  212.  —  .FA(. 

Horn,  m :  I.  322b,  560» 1- J,  588b  l-  >;  II.  244*.  —&lf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXI.  484.  —J.  (2): 

19.l0*-b. 
mildheortnes,  mercy  (1):  Bede  (1):  206.14  -  161.24. 
mod,  wind,  mood  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXIII  B.  540. 
more:  see  marc. 

naht,  naught  (1 );  TFar/.  (1):  290.21  =»  352  A1. 

nanwiht  [-wuht],  naught  (3):  Boelh.  (1):  24.16  -  33.49.  —  Sola.  (2):  12.12;  46.6. 
nanwuht:  BM  Jiammht. 
neod,  need  (0) :  Laws  (1):  256,  VI  .Ethelred,  c.  42.  —  Bened.  (2) ■  94.16  -  0;  127.7b  -  194.14.  — 

m.  Horn.  (1):  II.  372m».  —  Mf.  L.  S.  (8)i  XXIII  B.  70,  220,  222.  —  Mine's  Minor 

Prose  (1):  Napier's  Ad.  to  Th.  (1):  102.35b ».  —  Mat.  (1):  14.16V 
niedOearf  [nyd-],  need  (1):  Pr.  Ps.  (1):  15.1. 
nydSearf :  see  niedSearf. 

ondefn  [an-],  capacity  (1):  Greg.  (1):  95.1  -  64.12. 
onlegen,  medicinal  application  (2) :  Lace.  (2) :  54.36b,  37. 
onoh:  sf-e  grnuh. 

pening,  penny  (1):  Greg.  (1):  327.18  -  252.22. 
petraoleum,  petroleum  (2):  Laxe.  (2):  52.30,  31. 
xiht,  right,  reason  (1):  Bede.  (1):  470.11  -  345.31. 
rod,  rood  (1):  .Elf.  L,  &  (1):  XXVII.  118. 
rum,  space  of  time,  opportunity  (l)-  Jud.  (1):  314. 
son,  musical  sound  (1):  Bede  (1):  258.24  -  205.11. 
sorg,  sorrow,  grief  (\):Greg   (1):  431.8  -  356.2*. 
sped,  opportunity  (1):  Bede  (1):  256.10*  -  203.15. 
spell,  matter,  material  (I):  Oros.  (1):  94.16  -  95.16. 
spnec,  speech  (I):  Greg.  (I):  197.2  -  146.24. 
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itef,  stick  (1):  Greg.  (1):  127.2  -  88.15. 

stow,  place  (7):  Bede  (4):  230.17  -  175.13;  238.24  -  180.1;  436.7,  8  -  310.23^  b.  —  War/.  (2): 

226.23  -  277  A;  231.14  -  281  C.  — Minor  Prose  (1):  Neot  (1):  43. 
streng«(o),  strength  (1):  Wcerf.  (1):  214.28  -  261  C. 
tid,  time{lO):Bede  (4):  282.21'-'*  -  207.19,  20;  366.31  -  272.7»;  444.7  -  314.23.  —  Mart.  (1): 

42.13.  —  Mf.  L.  S.  (3) :  XXIII  B.  403b,  478'-  b.  —  Minor  Prose  (2) :  Chad  (2) :  71,  72. 
tima,  time  (9) :  Mf.  Horn.  (7):  I.  602'  *•  «;  II.  340',  360b  »•  «»•«.—  jElfric's  Minor  Prone  (2) : 

Mlf.Gr.  (2):  135.3,  151.11. 
tol,  tool  (1):  Boeth.  (1):  40.16-0. 

C«et,  which  (1):  MUric'a  Minor  Prose  (1):  Napier's  Ad.  to  TK  (1):  102.40b. 
Cearf    [CerfJ,    need  (13):  Greg.   (1):   67.4b  -  40.26.  —  Solil.  (1):    14.17.  —  Laws  (2):   68, 

Alfred,  c.  34;  256,  VI  iEthelred.  c.  42,  §  2.  —  Warf.  (1) :  79.6  -  205  A.  —  Bl.  Horn.  (2) : 

63.5;  97.17.  —  Wulf.  (5):  52.3*-b;  78.9;  179.19;  308.22.—  Gen.  (1):279. 
Cearfa,  poor  man  (1):  Mlf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXXI.  924. 

Ceaw,  custom  (3):  Beds  (2):  258.31  -  205.18;  472.27  -  347.18.  —  Beow.  (1):  1941. 
Cegnung  [Cenung],  service,  office  (3):  Bede  (3) :  300.30  -  230.7";  402.30*- b  -  291. 18*  b. 
Genung :  see  fftgnung. 
Serf :  see  Oearf. 
Ging, thing  (11):  Mlf.  Horn.  (3):  I.  222*;  II.  178b,  SOCf-.—^lf.  L.  S.  (1):  XXX.  167.  —  ^f/- 

Hep*.  (1):   Num.  11.6.  —  iElf He's  Minor  Prose  (3):  \Mlf.  Or.  (2):  119.10fc-b;  Napier's 

Ad.  to  Th.  (1):  10l.3l6b.—  Gosp.  (3):  L.  (2):  7.40;  24,41;—  J.  (1):  4.11. 
wegnest,  provisions  for  a  journey  (1):  Warf.  (1):  338.1'  -  408  A*. 
welt,  wealth,  riches  (1):  And.  (I):  1160. 
wen,  hope,  expectation  (1):  Wcerf.  (1):  114.1  -  B.  144  C*. 
weorc,  work  (1):  Bede  (I):  418.27  -  301.23. 

will*,  will,  desire  (4):  Boeth.  (2):  107.13  -  0;  111.7  -  0.  —  Mlf.  Horn.  (2):  I.  394\  580*. 
wundor,  wonder  (1):  Bede  (I):  164.27  -  138.9. 
ylden :  see  ielden. 

B.     THE   PASSIVE   IHFINITIVE. 

No  example  has  been  found. 

Note.  —  Less  Regular  Examples  of  the  Inflected  Infinitive  Modifying  a  Noun  are  given  in 
Chapter  XIII,  pp.  180-181. 

Note:  Doubtful  Passages.  —  Owing  to  the  corrupt  ness  of  the  text,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  classify  the  infinitive  in  the  following:  —  (1)  in  the  prose:  Pr.  Ps.  26.5*" b:  geseon  and  on- 
giian;  Chron.  I28b,  995  F*»  °:  sprytan  and  voyrcan;  Bl.  Horn.  179.31 :  sellan  [syllan];  —  (2)  in 
the  poetry:  Gen.  2038:  feallan  (or  should  befeollon,  as  Grein  gives  it?);  Ju.  289:  sellan  [syllan]; 
Chr.  24:  sprecan;  And-  1025:  neosan,  — The  context  shows  that  we  probably  have  a  finite 
verb,  not  an  infinitive,  in  the  following  passages:  Solil.  14.2:  gecyrran;  Lace,  128.7:  tean  (should 
be  teo  ?),-  Pr.  Ps.  16.14b:  healdan  (though  it  is  possible  that  healdan  may  be  an  infinitive  of 
purpose). 
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Appendix  C. 

ADDENDA. 

Just  as  the  preceding  pages  were  about  to  go  to  press,  two  articles  appeared 
that  call  for  an  additional  note. 

In  the  latest  issue  of  Englische  Studien  (vol.  XLVI,  p.  8),  Mr.  Olaf  John- 
sen  has  the  following  note  concerning  the  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon: 

"In  Anglo-Saxon  I  have  come  across  one  instance  of  the  infinitive  mark  to  being  used 
elliptically,  that  is  with  the  infinitive  understood  from  the  foregoing:  7  gif  us  hwa  abylgi\ 
Sonne  beo  we  sons  yrre,  7  willao  tfaet  gewrecan  gif  we  magon,  $eah  we  beotiatS  to,  '  though 
we  threaten  to'  (Blick.  33)." 

Possibly,  as  claimed  by  Mr.  Johnsen,  we  have  here  an  elliptical  infinitive;  if 
so,  it  stands  alone  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature  so  far  as  my  observation  goes. 
As  the  editor  of  the  Blickling  Homilies,  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  indicates,  the 
text  of  the  passage  in  question  is  defective.  The  earliest  examples  hitherto 
cited  of  the  elliptical  infinitive  are  centuries  later:  see  Borst,'  I.  c,  pp.  413-418; 
Jespersen,'  I.  c,  §  211;  and  the  New  English  Dictionary,  as  cited  below.  With 
Professor  Toller,  in  his  "Supplement"  to  Bosworth-Toller's  Angle-Saxon 
Dictionary,  sub  v.  beotian,  I  consider  that  to  belongs  to  beotiaS,  not  to  an  infini- 
tive to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence. 

The  second  article  is  that  on  to  in  the  most  recently  published  fascicle  of 
the  New  English  Dictionary  {Ti-Tombac),  "B.  To  before  an  infinitive  (or 
gerund),"  pp.  87-90. 

Concerning  the  differentiation  of  the  uninflected  infinitive  and  the  inflect<  <1 
infinitive  and  the  subsequent  confusion  of  the  two  forms,  there  is  given 
interesting  statement,  under  "History,"  p.  87: 

"Originally,  to  before  the  dative  infinitive  had  the  same  meaning  and  use  aa  before 
ordinary  substantives,  i.  e.  it  expressed  motion,  direction,  inclination,  purpose,  etc.,  toward 
the  act  or  condition  expressed  by  the  infinitive;  aa  in  'he  came  to  help  (i.  e.  to  the  help  of) 
his  friends,'  'he  went  to  stay  there,'  'he  prepared  to  depart  (i.  e.  for  departure),'  'it  tend*  to 
melt,'  'he  proceeded  to  speak,'  'looking  to  receive  something.'  But  in  process  of  time  this 
obvious  sense  of  the  preposition  became  weakened  and  generalized,  so  that  to  became  at 
last  the  ordinary  link  expressing  any  prepositional  relation  in  which  an  infinitive  stands  to 
a  preceding  verb,  adject  i ve,  or  substantive.  Sometimes  the  relation  was  so  vague  as  scarcely 
to  differ  from  that  between  a  transitive  verb  and  its  object.  Thia  was  especially  so  when 
the  verb  was  construed  both  transitively  and  intransitively.  There  were  several  verbs  in 
Old  English  in  this  position,  such  as  onginnan  to  begin,  ondnxdan  to  dread,  bebeodan  to  bid, 
order,  bewerian  to  forbid,  prevent,  geliefan  to  believe,  Sencean  to  think,  etc.;  these  are  found 
construed  either  with  the  simple  (accusative)  infinitive,  or  with  to  and  the  dative  infinitive. 
There  was  also  a  special  idiomatic  use  (sense  13a)  of  the  infinitive  with  to  as  an  indirect 
nominative,  where  logically  the  simple  infinitive  might  be  expected.  From  these  beginnings, 
the  use  of  the  infinitive  with  to  in  place  of  the  simple  infinitive,  helped  by  the  phonetic  decay 
and  loss  of  the  inflexions  and  the  need  of  some  mark  to  distinguish  the  infinitive  from  other 
parts  of  the  verb  and  from  the  cognate  substantive,  increased  rapidly  during  the  late  Old 
English  and  early  Middle  English  period,  with  the  result  that  in  modern  English  the  infini- 
tive with  to  is  the  ordinary  form,  the  simple  infinitive  surviving  only  in  particular  connexions, 
where  it  ia  very  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding  verb  (see  below).  To  a  certain 
extent,  therefore,  i.  e.  when  the  infinitive  is  the  subject  or  direct  object,  to  has  lost  all  its 
meaning,  and  become  a  mere  'sign'  or  prefix  of  the  infinitive.  But  after  an  intransitive 
verb,  or  the  passive  voice,  to  is  still  the  preposition.  In  appearance,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  infinitive  in  'he  proceeds  to  speak,'  and  'he  chooses  to  speak;'  but  in  the  latter 
to  speak  is  the  equivalent  of  speaking  or  speech,  and  in  the  former  of  to  speaking  or  to  speech. 
In  form,  to  speak  is  the  descendant  of  Old  English  to  specanne;  in  sense,  it  is  partly  the  rep- 
resentative of  this  and  largely  of  Old  English  specan." 
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With  this  general  statement  should  be  compared  the  section  on  "the  Differ- 
entiation of  the  Two  Infinitives"  in  my  several  chapters,  especially  that  in 
Chapter  II  on  the  Objective  Infinitive,  pp.  60  ff . 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  explanation  of  the  differentiation  of  the  two  in- 
finitives as  subject  is  substantially  identical  with  that  offered  by  me,  pp.  20  ff . 
above.  Under  13a,  p.  89,  "with  infinitive  as  subject,  or  as  object  with 
complement,  introduced  by  it  or  an  impersonal  verb,  in  quotations  c.  1205 
without  it,"  we  read: 

"Here  the  infinitive  apparently  originally  depended  on  the  adjective  or  substantive  in 
the  it  clauw  (as  in  sense  9),  or  on  the  impersonal  verb,  and  was  therefore  put  in  the  form 
with  to.  Thus  hurilwn  8a  kohtan  scylda  bio9  oeteran  to  forlatenne,  'aoawtiOM  the  slinht 
sins  are  better  to  let  alone'  (K.  vElf.  Pa.  C.  457),  might  also  be  expressed  hwiliim  hit  is  betre 
Sa  kohtan  scylda  to  forleetenne  (cf.  hit  is  god  godne  to  herianne,  quotation  e.  890),  'sometimes 
it  is  better  to  let  alone  the  slight  sins;'  and  this  easily  passed  into  the  later  'to  let  alone  the 
slight  sins  is  sometimes  better/  where  the  infinitive  clause  becomes  the  subject  as  in  b." 

Under  14,  p.  89,  "with  infinitive  as  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb,"  we 
read: 

"Old  English  normally  had  the  Himple  infinitive,  like  modern  German.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  verbs  which  in  Old  English  took  the  simple  infinitive  could  also  be  followed  by  to  with 
the  dative  infinitive.  But  the  auxiliary  verbs  (see  History  above)  have  always  been  followed 
by  the  simple  infinitive;  e.  g.  Hwat  can  ie  aprecant  'What  can  I  speak?'  We  magon 
gehyran,  'We  may  hear."' 

But  see  Chapter  IV,  pp.  79  ff.,  where  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  that  the 
inflected  infinitive  is  occasionally  found  with  auxiliary  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  15a,  p.  89,  two  examples  are  given  of  the  inflected  infinitive  as  the  pred- 
icate of  a  subject  accusative  in  Anglo-Saxon,  one  after  teecan,  'teach/  and 
another  after  keran,  'teach.'     See  section  IV,  p.  338,  below. 

As  to  the  syntactical  uses  of  the  infinitive,  the  classification,  given  at  the 
end  of  "History,"  p.  87,  tallies  in  the  main  with  that  given  by  me: 

"The  infinitive  with  to  may  be  dependent  on  an  adjective,  a  substantive,  or  a  verb,  or  it 
may  stand  independently.  To  an  adjective  it  stands  in  adverbial  relation:  ready  to  fight  — 
ready  for  fighting;  to  a  substantive  it  stands  in  adjectival  or  sometimes  adverbial  relation: 
a  day  to  remember  =»  a  memorable  day;  to  a  verb  it  may  stand  in  an  adverbial  or  substantival 
relation:  to  proceed  to  work  m  to  proceed  to  working;  to  like  to  vDork  =  to  like  working." 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  large,  these  groups  correspond  respectively  to  the  adverbial, 
the  adjectival,  and  the  substantival  uses  as  given  in  my  "Introduction,"  pp. 
2  ff.  Later,  on  p.  89,  the  Dictionary  gives  a  fourth  use,  "with  infinitive  equiv- 
alent to  a  finite  verb  or  clause,"  which  in  part  corresponds  to  my  predicative 
(or  more  verbal)  use  of  the  infinitive. 

But  several  noteworthy  differences  appear  when  we  come  to  the  delimita- 
tion of  the  several  groups.  Under  "I.  With  infinitive  in  adverbial  relation," 
the  differences  are  fewer  and  less  significant  than  under  the  remaining  three 
groups.     The  subdivisions  given  under  I  in  the  Dictionary  are  as  follows :  — > 

"  *  Indicating  purpose  or  intention,"  in  which  we  have  the  inflected  infini- 
tive occasionally  modifying  a  noun,  though  regularly  modifying  a  verb  or  an 
adjective.  Here,  too,  the  Dictionary  puts  the  "absolute  or  independent  con- 
struction, usually  introductory  or  parenthetic,"  of  which  the  earliest  example 
given  is  c.  1305,  from  St.  Kenelm,  266:  "&  to  telle  hit  wiooute  rym  fiuse  wordes 
rigt  hit  were."  See  Chapter  XII,  pp.  169  ff.,  where  I  have  given  several 
examples  of  the  absolute  use  of  the  infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
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"  **  Indicating  objectivity,"  in  which  the  inflected  infinitive  is  "dependent 
on  various  verbs,  chiefly  transitive,  passive,  or  reflexive,  with  weakened  sense 
of  purpose/1  on  various  adjectives,  and  on  various  abstract  substantives  (as 
nouns  of  action). 

"***  Indicating  appointment  or  destination,"  in  which  the  infinitive  is 
dependent  on  verb,  adjective,  or  substantive.  No  example  is  given  from 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  earliest  in  the  Dictionary  dating  from  1380. 

"****  Indicating  result  or  consequence,"  especially  after  so,  such,  enough, 
too.  No  example  is  given  from  Anglo-Saxon;  *  but  see  Chapter  XII,  pp.  162  ff. 
above,  where  numerous  examples  are  given  of  the  consecutive  infinitive  in 
Anglo-Saxon. 

"*****  Indicating  occasion  or  condition,"  which  corresponds  to  my  in- 
finitive of  cause  and  my  infinitive  of  specification:  see  Chapters  XII  and  XI, 
pp.  160  f.  and  149  ff.  The  Dictionary's  earliest  example  of  the  causal  infinitive 
is  from  the  fourteenth  century  (The  Seven  Sages  and  Chaucer).  Under  this 
heading,  the  Dictionary  includes,  also,  the  conditional  use  of  the  infinitive,  of 
which,  however,  no  example  has  been  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  by  the  author 
of  the  article  on  to  or  by  myself:  see  p.  171  above. 

Clearly  the  chief  difference  between  the  classification  of  the  Dictionary 
and  of  the  present  monograph,  in  group  I,  arises  from  the  inclusion  by  the 
former  of  certain  infinitives  modifying  substantives,  concerning  which  this 
explanation  is  offered  on  p.  88  (lc):  "The  adverbial  use  may  be  explained  as 
qualifying  the  adjective  'intended,  adapted '  before  to."  While  not  denying 
the  permissibility,  perhaps  even  the  desirability,  of  this  subdivision,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that,  in  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  examples  quoted,  the 
infinitive  is  adjectival  rather  than  adverbial  in  use. 

But,  under  "II.  With  infinitive  in  adjectival  relation"  (pp.  88-89),  the 
Dictionary  includes  not  only  the  infinitive  immediately  modifying  a  noun,  as 
in  Greg.  127.1,  2  (gif  tSser  oonne  sie  gierd  mid  to  Sreageanne,  sie  o«r  eac  slcef  mid 
to  wredianne),  but  also  the  infinitive  used  "as  predicate  after  the  verb  to  be" 
and  " expressing  duty,  obligation,  or  necessity,"  as  in  Chron.  215,*  1083  E  (oa 
munecas  .  .  .  nyston  hwet  heom  to  donne  ware).  As  was  stated  on  p.  5 
above,  the  infinitive  of  necessity  ia  by  most  scholars1  put  under  the  predicative 
(or  more  verbal)  use;  nor  does  the  Dictionary  seem  to  me  to  justify  its  de- 
parture here  from  the  general  custom.  The  subdivisions  of  group  II,  as  given 
by  the  Dictionary,  are:  — 

"a.  Expressing  intention  or  appointment  (cf.  I,  6),  and  hence  simple 
futurity  (thus  equivalent  to  a  future  participle),"  as  in  Greg.  127.1,  2  above. 
See,  too,  Chapter  XIII,  pp.  173  ff.,  above. 

"b.  Expressing  duty,  obligation,  or  necessity,"  as  in  Chron.  215,*  1083  E 
above. 

"c.  Expressing  possibility  or  potential  action,"  of  which  the  following  is 
given  as  an  example  in  Anglo-Saxon:  —  jElf.  Hept.:  Gen.  28.20:  Gif  Drihten 
.  .  .  sylft  me  hlaf  to  etcnne  and  reaf  to  werigenne. 

"d.  Expressing  quality  or  character,"  of  which  no  example  is  given  from 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  earliest  in  the  Dictionary  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  12.  With  infinitive  equivalent  to  a  relative  clause  with  indicative;  chiefly 

'  The  earliest  example  ia  the  Dictionary  U  from  1300  (.4  Sarmun). 

'  Mr.  Onioac,  however.  1.  c,  f  169.  putt  thi*  infinitive  under  the  adverbial  une. 
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after  first,  last,  or  the  like  (in  this  case  —  in  with  gerund) :  as  the  first  to  come  — 
'the  first  in  coming,'  'the  first  who  comes  or  came.'"  The  earliest  example 
givm  is  from  Coverdale  (1535):  &  Sam.  19.11:  "Why  wyl  ye  be  the  last  to 
fetch  the  kynge  agayne  unto  his  house? " 

Under  "III.  With  infinitive  in  substantival  relation,"  the  Dictionary 
gives  two  larger  subdivisions:  — 

"13a.  With  infinitive  as  subject,  or  as  object  with  complement,  intro- 
duced by  it  or  an  impersonal  verb;  in  quotations  c.  1205  without  it:"  see 
the  paragraph  on  the  differentiation  of  the  two  infinitives  as  subject,  in  the 
present  note. 

"b.  With  infinitive  as  direct  subject  or  predicate,  or  in  apposition  with  a 
substantive  or  pronoun,  or  after  than:  often  replaceable  by  the  gerund  or 
verbal  substantive  in  -ina."  Of  this  use  no  example  is  given  from  Anglo- 
Saxon,  but  see  Chapter  I,  pp.  7  ff.,  and  Chapter  III,  pp.  73  ff.,  above,  where 
examples  are  given  from  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  14a.  With  infinitive  as  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb,"  of  which  ex- 
amples are  unnecessary  here.  See  the  paragraph  on  the  differentiation  of  the 
two  infinitives  as  object,  in  the  present  note,  and  Chapter  II,  pp.  28  ff.,  above. 
The  Dictionary  puts  here,  allowably,  the  infinitive  with  auxiliary  verbs,  while 
I  have  put  this  under  the  predicative  use:  see  p.  79  above. 

"6.  Rarely  as  object  of  another  preposition,  instead  of  the  verbal  substan- 
tive or  gerund.  (Probably  imitating  French  use.)"  No  example  is  given 
from  Anglo-Saxon;  nor  have  I  found  any  clear  example.  But  see  Chapter  III, 
p.  78,  above. 

Under  "  IV.  With  infinitive  equivalent  to  a  finite  verb  or  clause,"  we  have 
these  subdivisions  in  the  Dictionary:  — 

"15.  With  infinitive  as  complement  to  a  substantive  or  pronoun,  forming  a  compound 
object  or  substantive  phrase,  corresponding  to  the  'accusative  and  infinitive'  construction 
in  Latin  and  Greek." 

The  Dictionary  states  that  the  prepositional  infinitive  is  found  in  this  construc- 
tion (a)  "after  verbs  of  commanding,  teaching,  desiring,  causing,  allowing, 
or  the  like;  equivalent  to  a  iftoi-clause  with  the  substantive  or  pronoun 
governing  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive;"  also  "after  the  passive  of  such  verbs, 
the  substantive  or  pronoun  then  becoming  the  subject;"  (&)  "after  verbs  of 
Baying,  thinking,  knowing,  perceiving,  or  the  like;  equivalent  to  a  Maf-clause 
with  verb  in  the  indicative;"  also  "after  the  passive  of  such  verbs,  and  after 
intransitive  verbs  of  like  meaning,  as  seem,  happen,  etc."  The  Dictionary 
gives  only  two  examples  from  Anglo-Saxon,  one  after  Iceran,  'teach,'  and  one 
after  tctcan,  'teach/  But  see  Chapter  VIII,  pp.  118-119,  above,  where  thaw 
and  other  examples  are  given.  The  Dictionary  states,  also,  that  more  com- 
monly, after  each  of  these  groups  of  verbs,  the  simple  infinitive  occurs  in  this 
construction  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

"  16.  With  infinitive  after  a  dependent  interrogative  or  relative;  equivalent  to  a  clause 
with  may,  should,  etc.  (Sometimes  with  ellipsis  of  whether  before  or  in  an  alternative  de- 
pendent question.)" 

No  example  is  given  from  Anglo-Saxon,  but  the  following  is  given  from  Chau- 
cer's Man  of  Law's  Tale,  358:  "She  hath  no  wight  to  whom  to  make  hir  mone." 
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"17.  In  absolute  or  independent  construction,  with  subject  expressed  (in  nominative)  or 
omitted:  in  exclamations  expressing  astonishment,  indignation,  Borrow,  or  (after  0  or  other 
interjections)  longing." 

Again,  no  example  is  given  from  Anglo-Saxon,  but  compare  my  comment  on 
Oros.  45.15-16,  p.  169  above.  The  earliest  example  given  by  the  Dictionary 
is  dated  1450,  and  is  from  the  Coventry  Mysteries,  viii.  77:  "I  to  bere  a  childe 
that  xal  bere  alle  mannys  blyss  ...  ho  mythe  have  joys  more?" 

"18.  With  infinitive  immediately  following  the  subject,  in  vivid  narrative,  equivalent 
to  a  past  tense  indicative;  almost  always  with  go  and  verbs  of  like  meaning." 

No  example  is  given  from  Anglo-Saxon,  but  the  following  is  from  Layamon's 
Brut,  21655:  "Ah  Arftur  com  sone  mid  selere  strengSe,  And  Scottes  to  fleonne 
feor  of  Ban  serde."  See  my  note  concerning  supposed  examples  of  the  his- 
torical infinitive  in  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  6,  above. 

As  implicitly  stated  already,  I  should  put  under  group  IV  the  infinitive 
with  auxiliary  verbs  and  the  infinitive  of  necessity  with  beon  (wesan),  although 
the  Dictionary  puts  the  former  under  the  substantival  (objective)  use  and  the 
latter  under  the  adjectival  use. 

Besides  these  four  chief  groups,  the  Dictionary  has  another  group,  "V. 
Peculiar  constructions,"  subdivided  as  follows:  — 

"  19.  To  was  formerly  often  used  with  the  second  of  two  infinitives  when  the  first  was 
without  it,  especially  after  an  auxiliary,  with  words  intervening  between  the  infinitives. 
(See  also  note  a.  v.  than,  conj.1)" 

The  earliest  example  given  is  from  Layamon's  Brut,  1220:  "Swa  he  gon 
slomnen  &  oer  sefter  to  slepen."  For  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  see  pp.  77  and  147  above. 

"20.  Occasionally  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  (formerly  sometimes  an  object  or  predi- 
cate) is  inserted  between  to  and  the  infinitive,  forming  the  construction  now  usually  (but 
loosely)  called  'split  infinitive.'     (See  Onions,  Advanced  English  Syntax,  177.)" 

The  earliest  example  given  is  from  the  Cursor  Mundi,  8318  (Cott.  &  Fairf .) : 
"To  temple  make  he  sal  be  best."  See  p.  148  above,  where  I  have  given  a 
brief  note  on  this  construction  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

"21.  Used  absolutely  at  the  end  of  a  clause,  with  ellipsis  of  the  infinitive,  which  is  to  be 
supplied  from  the  preceding  clause.  Rare  before  19th  century;  now  a  frequent  colloquialism." 

The  earliest  example  given  is  from  the  fourteenth-century  Minor  Poems  from 
Vernon  Manuscript,  xxxiii.  74:  "Be  soules  of  synnere,  .  .  .  oer  to  take  and 
resseyue  so  As  ftei  on  eortSe  deserueden  to."  See,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  note,  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Olaf  Johnsen  and  my  comment  thereon. 

"22.  Instead  of  the  dative  infinitive,  the  gerund  in  -ing  was  sometimes  used  after  to: 
probably  originating  in  a  phonetic  confusion  of  -en  and  -in(g),  but  later  perhaps  with  the 
notion  of  a  future  action  (cf.  11a);  as  to  coming  »  'to  come,'  or  'coming:'  see  also  come,  v., 
32  P  (after  c).    Obsolete." 

The  earliest  example  given  is  from  Wyclif,  Num.  32.7:  "Thei  doren  not  passe 
into  the  place  that  the  Lord  is  to  gyuynge  to  hem." 

M.  C,  Jb. 
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PREFACE. 

This  study  of  the  conductivity  and  dissociation  of  electrolytes,  and  of  the  tempera- 
ture coefficients  of  conductivity,  was  begun  eleven  years  ago  in  connection  with  the 
solvate  theory  of  solution,  which  had  been  proposed  in  this  laboratory  shortly  before 
that  time.  Certain  relations  of  interest,  and  I  hope  of  some  importance,  between 
the  temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity  and  the  magnitude  of  the  hydration  of 
the  dissolved  salt  were  pointed  out. 

The  work,  thus  begun,  was  continued  especially  for  the  following  reason:  When 
reference  was  made  to  the  literature  for  the  conductivity  of  any  electrolyte  at  any 
given  temperature,  and  for  the  temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity,  we  were 
frequently  unable  to  find  what  was  desired;  or,  if  found,  the  data  were  often  so  dis- 
cordant that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  what  were  the  true  conductivities  and 
dissociations  in  question. 

Since  the  magnitude  of  the  dissociation  of  any  electrolyte  is  fundamental  to  its 
scientific  use  in  chemistry,  it  seemed  desirable  that  such  data  should  be  made  avail- 
able over  the  range  of  temperature  most  frequently  used  in  the  laboratory.  With 
this  idea  in  mind  the  work  has  now  been  continued  here  until  it  represents  more  than 
twenty  years'  continuous  labor  for  one  man,  about  40,000  conductivity  measure- 
ments having  been  made.  Every  one  of  the  investigators  has  worked  from  one  to 
two  years  on  the  problem,  and  Doctors  Springer,  West,  and  Wightman  have  each 
continued  their  investigations  between  two  and  three  years. 

The  result  is,  that  the  conductivities  and  dissociations  of  about  110  of  the  more 
common  salts  have  been  worked  out  from  zero  to  sixty-five  degrees,  and  over  a  range 
in  dilution  extending  from  about  the  most  concentrated  solution  that  could  be  used 
to  the  dilution  of  complete  dissociation.  The  temperature  coefficients  of  conduc- 
tivity have  been  calculated  in  both  conductivity  units  and  percentages.  Moreover, 
similar  data  have  been  obtained  for  about  90  of  the  more  common  organic  acids, 
and  their  constants  have  been  calculated  by  means  of  the  Ostwald  dilution  law. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  work,  which  has  consumed  much  of  the  best  energy  of  my 
laboratory  for  several  years  past,  may  prove  to  be  of  some  value  to  other  invest  i- 
gators  in  the  field  of  general  or  physical  chemistry. 

Harry  C.  Jones. 
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THE   METHOD. 

The  method  of  measuring  the  conductivity  of  the  solutions,  employed  throughout 
this  work,  was  essentially  that  of  Kohlrausch.  The  bridge  used  in  most  of  the  work 
was  the  latest  improved  form  made  by  Leeds  and  Northrup,  consisting  of  a  manga- 
nine  wire  between  4  and  5  meters  long,  wound  around  a  marble  cylinder.  The  wire 
was  calibrated  by  the  method  of  Strouhal  and  Barus.* 

The  resistance  coils  were  standardized  against  a  rheostat  which  had  been  corrected 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards.  A  number  of  forms  of  telephone  receivers 
were  tried,  and  finally  a  sensitive  form  furnished  by  Leeds  and  Northrup  was  adopted. 
The  very  satisfactory  inductoria  were  also  made  by  Leeds  and  Northrup. 

Three  separate  readings  on  the  bridge  were  made  for  each  solution  at  each  temp- 
erature, different  resistances  being,  of  course,  used  for  each  reading.  The  average 
of  the  conductivities  obtained  by  these  measurements,  which  differed  only  slightly 
from  one  another,  was  taken  as  the  true  conductivity  of  the  solution.  The  meas- 
uring flasks  and  burettes  used  in  this  work  were  generally  calibrated  by  the  method 
of  Morse  and  Blalock.f  For  the  work  from  0"  to  35°  the  measuring  apparatus  was 
all  calibrated  at  20°,  and  the  results  at  lower  and  higher  temperatures  multiplied  by 
the  proper  factor.  For  the  work  from  35°  to  65°  the  measuring  apparatus  was 
usually  calibrated  at  50*,  and  the  proper  correction  inserted  into  the  results  at  tin- 
lower  and  higher  temperatures. 

The  conductivities  arc  all  depressed  in  terms  of  potassium  chloride  solutions 
which  were  used  for  standardizing  the  cells. 


CONDUCTIVITY   CELLS. 

The  form  of  cell  used  in  this  work  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  glass  tubes  carrymg  the 
electrodes  are  sealed  firmly  into  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  ground-glass  stoppers, 
and  these  tubes  are  sealed  douTi  tightly  on  to  the  platinum  plates  serving  as  elec- 
trodes. The  plates  are  thus  held  firmly  in  position,  and  the  distance  apart  is  fixed 
for  any  given  cell. 

In  making  a  series  of  readings  at  any  given  temperature,  as  many  cells  were 
used  as  there  were  solutions  of  different  concentrations  of  the  salt  in  question  to 
be  measured.  Eight  such  cells  constituted  a  set,  and  the  distances  between  the 
plates  and  the  sizes  of  the  plates  were  adapted  to  the  concentrations  to  be  studied. 

The  conductivity  of  the  water  was  determined  in  a  cell  especially  constructed  for 
this  purpose.  It  consisted  of  two  concentric  platinum  cylinders,  about  1  mm.  apart 
and  6  cm.  long,  shown  in  fig.  2.  Glass  tubes  carrying  platinum  wires  were  sealed 
down  on  to  the  tops  of  these  cylinders.  These  glass  tubes  were  firmly  sealed  into 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ground-glass  stopper. 


•Wied.  Ann.,  10,  326  (1880). 


t  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  16,  479  (1894). 
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The  cells  were  generally  covered  with  a  little  platinum  black,  to  increase  the 
sharpness  of  the  minimum  in  the  reading  on  the  bridge.  The  cylindrical  type  of 
cell,  however,  was  never  blackened. 

The  platinum  plates  used  as  electrodes  were  cut  from  sheet  platinum  about  1  mm. 
thick.  The  relatively  thick  plates  were  much  less  liable  to  bend  and  change  the 
constant  after  it  was  once  determined. 

CELL   CONSTANTS. 

The  cell  constants  were  determined  with  standard  solutions  of  potassium  chloride 
whose  molecular  conductivity  at  25°  was  determined  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  cells  to  be  used  with  the  more  concentrated  solutions,  and  whose  plates  were 
therefore  most  widely  apart,  were  all  standardized  with  a  n/50  solution  of  potassium 
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chloride.  The  cells  to  be  used  with  the  more  dilute  solutions  were  all  standardized 
with  a  n/500  solution  of  the  same  salt,  while  the  cylindrical  cells  were  standardized 
with  a  n/2000  solution  of  potassium  chloride.  The  solutions  of  potassium  chloride 
of  different  concentrations  were  used  for  the  different  cells,  in  order  that  the  resist- 
ance to  be  thrown  into  the  rheostat  would  be  of  the  order  of  magnitude  to  give  a 
sharp  reading  on  the  bridge. 

The  cell  constants  in  every  set  of  cells  used  in  this  work  were  redetermined  once  or 
twice  a  month  during  the  entire  time  that  this  series  of  investigations  was  in 
progress.  With  reasonably  careful  handling  the  constant  of  any  cell  underwent 
very  small  change  during  an  entire  year's  work. 

When  the  cells  were  used  over  the  temperature  range  35°  to  65°,  certain  precau- 
tions were  necessary  in  connection  with  the  constants.     It  was  found  that  at  these 
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higher  temperatures  a  strain  seemed  to  develop  in  the  cells  unless  they  were  kept  at 
a  fairly  uniform  temperature.  This  resulted  in  a  small  change  in  the  cell  constants, 
due  either  to  a  change  in  the  distance  between  the  plates  or  in  the  surfaces  of  the 
plates  themselves.  Errors  would  be  introduced,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  cells 
whose  plates  were  close  together — which  had  small  cell  constants. 

Since  such  a  variation  as  that  referred  to  above  had  not  previously  been  observed 
over  the  temperature  range  0°  to  35°,  it  was  thought  that  the  changes  in  the  cell 
might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  keeping  the  cells  at  a  temperature  which  was 
about  the  mean  of  those  employed  in  the  experimental  work.  Accordingly,  the 
cells,  when  not  in  use,  were  filled  with  pure  water  and  placed  in  a  bath  which  was 
maintained  continuously  at  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  procedure  adopted  the  following  experiments  were 
carried  out.  The  conductivities  of  several  different,  substances  at  the  three  dilu- 
tions, 5, 1024,  and  2048  liters  were  measured  in  the  cells  ordinarily  used  for  solutions 
of  these  concentrations.  The  measurements  were  first  carefully  made  at  35°,  then 
the  solutions  warmed  to  65°  and  their  conductivities  determined.  The  solutions 
were  then  cooled  down  to  35°  and  their  conductivities  redetermined.  If  the  con- 
ductivities found  the  second  time  at  35°  agreed  with  those  initially  found  at  this 
temperature,  it  would  be  some  evidence  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  method  used. 
In  about  half  the  cases  the  two  sets  of  measurements  at  35°  agreed  very  satisfactorily, 
In  the  other  half,  the  second  readings  differed  slightly  from  the  first,  and  the  differ- 
ence seemed  to  be  independent  of  the  cell  employed  or  the  concentration  of  the 
solution  used. 

In  all  of  those  cases  where  any  difference  was  detected  between  the  initial  and 
final  conductivities  at  35°,  this  difference  always  disappeared  entirely  on  allowing 
the  cells  to  stand  at  35°  for  two  or  three  hours.  This  showed  that  any  slight  change 
that  the  cell  might  have  undergone  at  the  higher  temperature  disappeared  when  the 
cell  was  kept  for  a  time  at  the  lower  temperature. 

SOLUBILITY   OF   GLASS. 

In  conductivity  work  at  ordinary  temperatures  this  factor  has  always  been  neg- 
lected and  probably  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  influence  the  results,  even  with  very 
dilute  solutions-  However,  at  50°  the  error  introduced  by  this  factor  at  a  dilution 
of  1000  is  greater  than  any  of  the  other  ordinary  experimental  errors.  At  65°  the 
solubility  of  the  glass  is  still  greater,  and  at  80°  the  conductivity  of  pure  water  is 
increased  tenfold  on  remaining  in  the  cell  for  a  couple  of  hours.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  cells  employed  were  made  of  hard  glass.  Of  course,  the 
amount  of  glass  dissolved  depends  upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  latter,  and  was  found 
to  vary  considerably  with  the  different  cells  Bifid,  and  at  different  intervals  in  the 
case  of  any  one  cell.  The  idea  of  introducing  a  correction  for  the  solubility  of  the 
glass  was  abandoned,  but  the  difficulty  was  overcome  in  another  way.  It  was 
found  that  after  the  cells  had  been  heated  with  water,  acid,  and  alkali  for  several 
days,  the  amount  of  glass  dissolved  gradually  decreased  and  finally  amounted  to 
practically  nothing.  After  this  treatment,  as  the  cells  were  kept  in  a  bath  at  45° 
to  50°  and  the  water  in  them  changed  once  a  day,  the  solubility  of  the  glass  at  65° 
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was  always  negligible.  It  is  quite  certain  that  for  cups  made  and  treated  as  above 
described  the  solubility  of  the  glass  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  accurate  work 
up  to  65°. 

Since  the  solubility  of  glass  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  temperature  above  65°, 
it  was  decided  not  to  carry  these  measurements  of  conductivity  to  a  temperature 
higher  than  65°. 

PREPARATION   OF   THE   SOLUTIONS. 

All  of  the  substances  used  were  obtained  from  Kahlbaum.  These  were  purified 
by  the  method  best  adapted  to  each  substance,  and  the  purity  of  the  compound 
tested  in  every  case. 

Whenever  the  nature  of  the  compound  permitted,  the  mother  solution  was  pre- 
pared by  directly  weighing  out  the  amount  of  the  pure  compound  desired.  In  other 
cases  the  mother  solution  was  standardized  by  the  best  gravimetric  method  available 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  organic  acids  the  mother  solution  was  fre- 
quently standardized  by  titration  against  a  standard  solution  of  an  alkali. 

Two  sets  of  solutions  of  every  compound  were  prepared — the  one  to  be  used  for 
measurements  from  0°  to  35°,  and  the  other  set  to  be  studied  from  35°  to  65°.  The 
solutions  to  be  used  over  the  temperature  range  0°  to  35°  were  made  up  at  20°,  and 
those  solutions  to  be  measured  from  35°  to  65°  were  generally  made  up  at  50°,  in 
vessels  calibrated  for  20°  and  50°  respectively.  Since  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
water  increases  greatly  with  the  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  proper 
correction  to  the  conductivities  of  solutions  taken  at  35°  and  65°,  when  the  solutions 
were  made  up  at  50°. 

When  a  standard  solution  is  cooled  from  50°  to  35°  there  is  a  contraction  in  volume 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  The  value  of  ju„  for 
any  solution  would,  therefore,  be  slightly  too  large.  The  value  of  m»  as  found  must 
be  multiplied  by  the  factor  0.994  for  results  at  35°  when  the  solutions  were  made  up 
at  50°.    The  correction  factor  for  solutions  made  up  at  50°  and  used  at  C5°  is  1.0076. 

The  coefficient  of  expansion  for  distilled  water  is  somewhat  less  than  that  for  an 
aqueous  solution.  However,  the  difference  in  the  coefficients  for  water  and  for  our 
most  concentrated  solution  is  so  small  that  it  is  negligible. 

By  making  use  of  the  above  correction  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  only  one  set  of 
solutions  for  each  salt  for  the  temperature  range,  35°  to  65°;  and,  consequently, 
much  pure  material  and  time  were  saved. 

By  preparing  one  set  of  solutions  to  be  used  from  0°  to  35°,  and  another  set  of 
solutions  from  entirely  new  material  for  use  from  35°  to  65°,  we  had  a  test  of  the 
purity  of  the  material  used,  the  proper  standardization  of  the  solutions,  and  the 
correctness  of  the  conductivity  values  herein  given.  The  two  sets  of  solutions  were 
both  measured  at  35°,  and  when  discrepancies  in  the  two  sets  of  results,  of  appreci- 
able order  of  magnitude,  manifested  themselves;  as  was  inevitable  in  some  cases 
where  about  40,000  measurements  were  made,  the  work  was  repeated  over  the  higher 
range  in  temperature,  or  over  the  lower  range  in  temperature,  or  over  the  entire 
temperature  range. 

From  these  two  mother  solutions  all  of  the  more  dilute  solutions  were  prepared, 
directly  or  indirectly,  using  carefully  calibrated  flasks  and  burettes. 
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WATER. 


All  of  the  water  used  in  this  work  was  purified  by  the  method  worked  out  a  number 
of  years  ago  in  this  laboratory  by  Jones  and  Mackay.*  It  consisted  in  distilling  the 
distilled  water  of  the  laboratory  from  chromic  acid  (potassium  dichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid),  which  burned  up  any  organic  matter  present  in  the  water,  and  then 
redistilling  the  water  from  barium  hydroxide.  The  sulphuric  acid  held  back  all 
ammonia  formed  from  the  organic  substances,  while  the  barium  hydroxide  com- 
bined all  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  from  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter  by 
the  chromic  acid. 
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When  the  water  was  distilled  from  barium  hydroxide,  it  was  distilled  first  from  a 
Jena  glass  balloon-flask  and  the  vapor  conducted  into  a  retort  also  containing  a  little 
of  the  hydroxide.  The  water-vapor  after  leaving  the  retort  was  condensed  in  a  tube 
of  block-tin.  By  this  means  10  to  15  liters  of  water  could  be  obtained  daily,  having 
a  conductivity  of  from  0.8  to  1.0X  10-9  at  zero. 

BATHS. 

The  baths  used  for  obtaining  the  various  temperatures  were  constructed  as 
follows.  The  zero  bath  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  bottom  of  the  bath  into  which  the 
cells  were  plunged  was  filled  with  finely  powdered  ice  moistened  with  a  little  pure 
water.  The  air  above  the  cells  was  kept  at  very  nearly  zero  by  suspending  just 
above  the  cells  a  pan  filled  with  finely  crushed  ice  moistened  with  pure  wrater.  In 
this  way  the  solutions  whose  conductivities  were  to  be  measured  at  zero  were 
kept  to  within  0.01  to  0.02  of  zero. 


•Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  19,  91  (1897). 
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The  second  temperature  at  which  the  conductivity  measurements  were  made  was 
at  first  taken  as  that  of  the  hydrant  water.  A  reasonably  constant  temperature 
could  be  obtained  by  allowing  a  rapid  stream  of  hydrant  water  to  flow  through  a 
large  vessel  of  water.  This  was  soon  abandoned  and  a  temperature  of  10°,  12.5° 
or  15°  was  obtained  as  follows:  A  stream  of  hydrant  water  was  allowed  to  flow 
through  a  large  tub  of  water  t  which  was  warmed  by  a  small  flame  placed  beneath, 
and  the  temperature  was  regulated  by  the  thermoregulator  described  by  Reid.* 

The  higher  temperatures,  25°,  35°,  50°  and  65°  were  obtained  as  follows:  The 
water-bath  used  had  the  form  shown  in  fig.  4.     It  consisted  of  a  double- walled 
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Fig.  4. 

metal  tub,  the  outer  walls  being  18  inches  apart  and  the  inner  tub  being  14  inches 
in  diameter.  The  space  between  the  two  walls  was  filled  with  asbestos  cement. 
which  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat.  The  inner  vessel  was  filled  with  water, 
heated  by  a  flame  placed  beneath  and  regulated  by  n  thermoregulator.  The  top  of 
the  bath  was  covered  with  a  neatly  fitting  piece  of  asl>estos  board.  It  was  possible 
to  keep  any  one  of  these  baths  to  within  0.02°  to  0.03°  of  the  temperature  desired. 
When  working  over  the  higher  range  in  temperature  the  cells  were  kept  over  night 
in  the  50°  bath. 

•Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  41,  148  (1909). 
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INVESTIGATORS   WHO    HAVE   WORKED   ON    THE   PROBLEM. 

The  work  recorded  in  this  monograph  has  been  done  by  twelve  investigators,  who 
have  worked  from  one  to  nearly  three  years  each  upon  the  problem.  Drs.  Clover, 
Hosford,  Howard,  Kreider,  Smith,  and  Winston  worked  one  year  each.  Drs. 
Jacobson,  Shaeffer,  and  Wight  worked  two  years  each,  while  Drs.  Springer,  West,  and 
Wight  man  worked  between  two  and  three  years  each. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  after  the  name  of  the  compound  to  Bhow  by 
whom  the  work  in  question  was  done;  the  first  abbreviation  referring  to  the  inves- 
tigator who  worked  over  the  range  in  temperature  0°  to  35°,  and  the  second  abbre- 
viation referring  to  the  one  who  worked  over  the  temperature  range  35°  to  65°.  In 
a  number  of  cases  the  same  experimenter  studied  a  given  salt  over  both  ranges  in 
temperature.     In  these  cases  there  is,  of  course,  only  one  abbreviation. 


C= Clover 
H=  Hosford 
Hw  ■  Howard 


J  =  Jucobson 
K  =  Kreider 
Sh -Shaeffer 


Sm=  Smith 
Sp  =  Springer 
W-West 


Wt-  Wight 
Wm  =  Wightman 
Ws- Winston 


THE   RESULTS. 

The  volume  of  the  solution,  or  the  number  of  liters,  that  contain  a  gram-molecular 
weight  of  the  electrolyte,  is  expressed  by  v.     The  molecular  conductivity  calculated 
cva 


by  the  equation  fir 


wb 


is  expressed  by  ti,  at  the  temperature  in  question;  c  being 


thr  constant  of  the  cell,  V  the  volume  of  the  solution,  a  the  reading  on  the  arm  of 
the  bridge  next  to  the  rheostat,  w  the  resistance  in  the  box,  and  b  the  other  arm 
of  the  bridge. 

The  percentage  dissociation,  represented  by  a,  is  calculated  from  the  equation 

a=  —.  fit  being  the  molecular  conductivity  at  the  volume  v,  and  ji„  the  molec- 

ular  conductivity  at  complete  dissociation. 

The  temperature  coefficients  are  expressed  both  in  "conductivity  units"  and  in 
"per  cent."     The  coefficients  in  "conductivity  units"  are  calculated  thus — 


Coefficient  = 


where  tl  is  the  higher  temperature  and  t  the  lower  temperature.  The  coefficient  in 
"per  cent"  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  coefficient  in  "conductivity  units"  by  nJL, 
i.  e.?  by  the  molecular  conductivity  at  the  lower  temperature. 

The  values  of  a  for  some  of  the  salts  are  not  given.  This  is  the  case  with  those 
salts  for  which  the  value  of  f*w  was  not  nearly  reached  at  the  highest  dilution  Used 
in  this  work.  Such  salts  are  nearly  always  strongly  hydrolyzed  by  water,  and  this 
is  the  chief  reason  why  the  maximum  molecular  conductivity  was  not  obtained  at 
the  highest  dilutions  employed.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  even 
the  approximate  dissociation. 
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Lithium  Chloride  (J.  and  C). 

Lithium  Bromide  (J.  and  W.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

itjac  u 

,11.2° 

/i«25° 

M.35 

1  ft50* 

H&° 

V 

/*«0° 

M.9.30 

P,->5 

tiJo° 

A<r5Q0 

/x„65° 

2 
8 

41  :«    . 

47.27     ( 

>5.26 

11     IS 

75.79 
88.41 

n  89 

96.24 

101.  E 

106.3 
107.2 

110.4 

92  :i 
107.: 
112  ; 

116.' 

124 
128  1 
130  : 
133.1 

1   117.7 
I  136.7 
\ 

144.1 
167.7 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1021 

2048 

44.83 

55.94 

78  52 

•Hi   02 

137.0 
189.3 

168.4 
170  4 

16   4W.20I  67.33 

i'.i  s) 
51.51 
53  10 
56.57 
57.44 
57.97 
61.05 

63.42 
66.75 
68.77 
78  70 
75.06 
75,99 
80.68 

89.78 
95  n:i 

lis  m; 

KHi  7 
108.2 
109.9 
114.8 

109.5 
114  9 
119  5 
12S  u 
130.6 
183  3 
138.3 

32 
128 

512 
1024 
2048 

1 

51   11-  60  91 

-    119  s 
I    159  3 
\   165.2 

I    167  5 
>   i6u  : 

185.6, 
199  0 
205.3 
208.3 
,210.6 

.-.,-( 96  : 

55.55    1 

57.34     ] 

'3  92 
7.52 
7.02 
'8.64 

150  7 
160.0 
169.7 

173.3 

186.4 
19.S  (i 
213.6 

216.1 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

2 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

204S 

a0°    t 

ilLH" 

a25° 

a35° 

a50° 

a65° 

V 

a0° 

a9.3° 

a25° 

a35° 

a50° 

a65° 

72.1 
82.4 
85.8 
89.1 
94.1 
;m;  it 
97.  S 
100.0 

70.3 
81.6 

85.6 
88.9 
94.0 
97.0 
98.7 
100.0 

68.7 
80.1 
85.1 
87.2 
91  9 
96.6 
07  1 
100.0 

69.  i 

81.1 

I     69.4 
1     80  6 

lis   1 
7'l  8 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

[024 

2048 

73.4 

69.3 

68.4 

159    1 

79.0 
80.4 

77.9 

78.8 

81.6 

84.4 
87.0 
92.7 
94.1 
95.0 

78.6 
82.7 
85.2 
91.4 

93.0 
94.2 

78.2 
82  8 
85.9 
92.9 
94.3 
95  7 
100.0 

79  2 

88  : 
93.1 
07  : 

98.  t 
100. ( 

t     88.4 
>     ',il  0 
S     97.5 
i     98.8 
1   100.0 

88.1 

94  ■". 
97.5 

95  9 
100  0 

83 

Mi 

93 
94 
96 

1 

4 

n 

4 

» 

87.0 
92.3 
97.7 

86.3 
91.6 
98.8 

100.0 

100  1) 

100,0 

100.0   100.0 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-11.2° 

11.2-25° 

25-35° 

r,  gg* 

50-65° 

V 

0-9.3° 

9.3-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

2        1.24 

8        1.51 

16        162 

32        1  OS 

128        1.79 

512        1.90 

1024         192 

20+8  

1  49 
1  75 
1.85 
1  91 
2.00 
2.08 
2.15 
2.28 

1.65 
1.88 
1.94 
2.04 
2.26 
2.23 
2.30 
2,35 

1.69 

1.97 

2.21 

2.35 

2.44 
.  ,,, 

2  49 

1.76 

2.07 

2.39 

2.67 
2.72 
2.74 

2 
4 

8 

10 

32 

128 

512 

1M1M 

2048 

1.19 

1.43 

1.75 

2.09 

2.07 

1.46 
1.63 
1.68 
1.84 
1  89 
1.94 
2.33 

1  67 
l  BO 

I'M) 
2.10 
2.11 

2.16 
2.17 

1,97 
!   99 

JUS 

2.19 
2  24 
2  84 

2.35 

1,99 

2  08 
2.10 

2  61 

2.38 

2.53 
2.93 

2.33 

2.85 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cen 

t. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-11.2° 

11.2-25° 

25-35° 

J5-50° 

50-65° 

V 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

ll'S 

512 

1024 

2048 

0-9.3° 

9.3-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

t 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 
1024 
2048 

3.00 
3.41 
3.39 
3.29 
3.32 
3.42 
3.42 

2.69 
2.72 
2.75 
2.73 
2.70 
2  69 
2,77 
2.90 

■J  is 
2.13 
2.09 
2  12 
2.23 
2.09 
2  15 
i  12 

1  .S3 
1.84 

1.50 

1.51 

2.66 

2  56 

2.23 

1.52 
1  49 

2.93 
3.16 
3.IG 
8  28 
3.29 
3.35 

2  63 
2.70 
2.91 

2  85 

2.81 
2  si 
2.68 

2.19 

2.09 
2.11 
2.05 
2.07 
2 .13 
2  05 

1.82 

1.89 

1.89 
1.90 
[.91 

1.88 

1.60 
1  66 

1.62 
1.82 
1.62 

1.74 
1.63 

2.00 

1.58 
1.58 
1.72 

1.69 

1.64 
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Sum  I'M  Chloride  (Sh.  and  C). 

Sodium  Bromide  (W,  and  ('.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

P 
2 

M^° 

Mrl2.5° 

fif25° 

M^5°   m^V*65" 

V 

nja° 

^,11.8°  m,25°    m^5° 

fiJ0° 

n$r 

48.1 

66.4 

88  8 

104  2    132  ti    101  S 

2 

51  46 

00.24     91.'.  1100.25 

131.1 

162.6 

8 

53.5 

74.7 

•is  :, 

118.5    150.5   184.5 

8 

55  36 

75  20    100.3    119 .2 

151  4 

184  1 

32 

128 

57.5 

106.8 

129.5    164  3   201  0 

16 
32 

57.35 
58  79 

78.171  105 
80  03    107 

1  .      .  . 

i 

60  4 

SI   -I 

112.6    136  8    175  4    214  7 

7    129   1 

164  S 

201  Q 

512 

62.3 

S7  s 

116.4    Ml  2   181    1    222  9 

128 

81.23 

84.35   113  3   136.7 

174  6 

2 12  (i 

1(124 

til  6 

86.9 

115  4    14(1  0    183  2   228  5      512 

63  02 

87.17   116  8   14(1  7 

LOO  1 

219.5 

•J  MS 
4096 

62.2 
83  8 

88  0 
88.3 

116.8   140.9    184  7   228.5 

1024 
2048 

141  4 

180.9 
U2  0 

222.8 
227.0 

117.0   141. 

3 ! 

til    is 

89.34    121.1    112 .8 

1 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

■68 

V 

2 

a0° 

al2.5° 

a25° 

a353     a50°     o65° 

e 

a0° 

all.8°    a25°     o35° 

a50° 

77  2       76.8 

74.3 

73.8    71.8     70.8 

2 

79.8 

77.5     75.9 1    74.7 

72  (l 

71  i; 

8 

85  8      85.3 

84.6     83.9     81  5     80  .7 

8 

85.9 

84  2     82  8     83.8 

S3  2 

St    1 

32 
138 

92.4       91.8 
96.9       96.7 

91.7     91  6     89.0     88  0 
96.6     08.8     95  (l     <M  0 

16 

32 

ss  !l 
III  2 

87.5     86 
89  6     88 

.8 

.9     90.7 

M  4 

88  5 

512 

100  0     100.0 

KKl.O    100.0     9S  0     97.5 

128 

05.0 

'.il    1     08  6     96,1 

95.9 

93  7 

1024 

'.is  g       98.9 

99.1     80  1     99  2     98 .7 

7.12 

97.7 

97.6     96.4     98.7 

'.is  0 

2048 
4096 

im  0     IO0  n 
100.0     100.0 

100  0    100  0    100  0    11  HI  0 

1024 
2048 

99.4 
0    1001 

08  4 

loo  0 

08  2 

LOO  (i 

tOO.O    WO 

0 

100.0 

100.0   100 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Ct»nlu<!ii:ily  ('nits. 

Trmi>crtiture  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  (nits. 

v      0-12.5°   124-28 

25-35°  35-50°   50-65° 

9       0-11.8°    11.8-25° 

25-35°  35-50°    50-65° 

2 

1.49 

1.60 

1.77       1.89       1.95 

2        1.50        172 

..1     1.66 

2.10 

8 

1.69 

1.89 

2.00       2  13       2.27 

8 

1.60         1.90 

l  88      2.15 

83 

1  84 

2.09 
2.21 

2  27       2.32       2  45 

16 

32 

l  76 

1.80 

2  04 

2  10 

128        1.96 

2  37       2  61 

2.62 

2  14 

2  88 

2  43 

512        2  04         2  28       2.48       2  66 

2  79 

128 

1  96 

2  19 

2  ol 

2  :,; 

1024        2.02 

2.28       2.46       3  n> 

2.82 

512 

2  04 

2  21 

2  37 

2  64 

2  68 

2048        2  05 
4096        2.04 

2  30       2  41       2  92 

2  92 

1024 

2048 

2  7!i 
3.00 

2,32  !    2  38 

2.11 

a  to 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-12.5° 

12.0  27. 

25-35°  35-50° 

BO  Oft" 

V 

0-11.8"!  11.8-25° 

25-35°  35-50°   50-65° 

2 

3.12 

2  41 

2  04 

1.81 

1  47 

2 

2.91 

a  4s 

1  56       1  60 

8 

3.15         2.41 

2  03 

1     Ml 

1.51 

8 

3  05 

2  :»2 

1.88  1 

1.80       1  44 

32 
128 

3  24         2.59 

2  03 

2   11 

1  79 
1.92 

1  49 

1.49 

16 
:      32 

3  07 
3.06 

2  61 
2.62 

3.24 

2.60 

1.99 

1  48 

512 

3  27 

2.12       1.88 

1.51 

128 

3.20 

2.60 

2.07 

1,85       1 .41 

1024 

3.27 

2.60 

2  13 

2.06 

1  54 

512 

3  24 

2.57 

2  03 

1.88       1  46 

2048 
409G 

3  28 
3.25 

2  59 
2.60 

2  (Mi 

2.02 

2.07 

1  58 

1024 
2048 

1.54 
!   08       1.65 

3.27 

2.69 
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Sodium  Iodide  (W.). 


Molecular  Conductivity. 


v        n#°    M6°   m^5°!m^59Im^0o   HJM 


4 

8 

m 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 


51  90 


61  30 

57.03 

;»s  i.j 


77  22 


83.52 
s.,  M 

sy.02 


00  !"7  93.20 
01.81  04.01 

63.14  96.28; 

01  15  98  40 


OS  73  111.61 
[IS  *» 
121.6 
125.8 
130.  G 
136.8 
139  3 
141  8| 
114  5 


100 
Hit 
1117 
112 
114 
III. 
119 


146  2 
152.6 


Sodium  Nitrate  (J.  and  C). 


Molecular  Conductivity. 


179  0 
187  5 


103. 4 
173  -' 
180.0 
187  0 


200  2 
213  2 
223  o 
234  1 


Percentage  Dissociation. 


2 
4 

8 
16 
32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 


c0°   |  ol6°     a25° 
80.5     78.5     77.9 


85.7 
88.4 
90.9 
94  5 

•j.-,  8 
97.9 
100.0 


M  D 

S7  s 
90.5 
94.7 
965 

!.7   s 
100  0 


84.3 
S7  5 
90.2 
94  5 
96.3 
97.7 
1OU.0 


a35° 

77  2 


84.2 
87.1 
90.4 
94  7 
96.4 
98.1 
100  0 


a:*r 


a0.j° 


7S  .' 
81  6 


76  5 
80.1 


87.4 

92  6 

96.6 

100  0 


85.5 

01  I 
94  8 
100.0 


... 


2 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 


HA° 


43.34 
50.27 
52.57 

.v.  38 

59.28 
59  34 
59  39 
59  93 


*25° 


78.1 
90  9 
09  :. 
101.3 
107  7 
111  3 
114.0 
116  6 


*35° 


91.7 
111  3 
117.5 
122  5 
128.9 
134.8 
138,5 
141  0 


ju^0° 


120.1 

141.1 


1.55.7 
164.8 
171.0 
173.0 
175.2 


uMa 


146  0 
171.4 


189.0 
201.3 
20!  I  f. 
213  2 
213.2 


Percentage  Dissociation. 


2 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 


a0°       a25° 


72  3 
83  9 
86  1 
92  4 
98.9 
99  0 
99  8 
100  0 


67  0 
77.9 
83.6 
86.9 
92.3 
95.5 
97  8 
100.0 


a35° 


65.0 
78.9 
83.3 

Sti.'A 
91.4 
95,6 
98  2 
100.0 


o50° 


68.5 
80.5 


BS  B 

94  I 
976 

9H.8 
100.0 


a65° 


68.5 
80.4 


88.6 
04  4 

98  a 

100  0 
100  0 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  {'nits. 


2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1021 

2048 


0-16° 


1.58 


1.77 

1  S3 

1.80 

2  01 
2.07 
2.07 
2.12 


16-25°  25-35°  35-50 


1.72  i     1.88 


1  88 
1.98 

2  04 
2  it 

2  20 
2.24 
2.30 


2.12 
2.16 
2  32 
2  13 
2  M 
2  34 
2  34 


2.02 
2  13 


80  88' 


2  19 
233 


2.19 
2  43 

2  75 

3  01 


2  46 
2.67 
2.76 

3  14 


Tt  "literature  Coefficients  in  Comludivitrj  Units. 


0-25°        25-35° 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 


2 
4 

8 
16 
32 

128 
512 

1024 

'JOls 


0-16= 


3  04 


3.20 
3  21 
3.24 
3.30 
3  35 
3  28 
3.29 


16-25° 


2.23 


2.25 
2.29 
30 
80 
82 
S3 
84 


25-35°   35-50°   50-65° 


2  03 


2.11 
2  07 
2  16 
2.16 
2.14 
2.18 
2.13 


1.74 
1.75 


1  49 
1.52 


1.68 
1.78 
1,98 
2.12 


1.50 
1.54 
1  53 
1  67 


2 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 


1.39 
1.62 

1  7!  I 
1.83 
1.94 

2  os 
2.18 
2.27 


1  36 
2.04 
2.00 
2.12 
2.12 
2.35 

2  45 
2.44 


35  50 


l  80 
1.99 


80-88" 


1.73 
2.02 


2.21 
2.39 
2.40 
2.30 
2  38 


2.22 
2  48 

2.57 
2  67 
2  53 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 


2 
I 

16 

32 

128 

812 

1024 

.HIS 


0-25°        25-35° 


3.21 
3.22 
3  41 
3  30 
3.27 
3  51 
3  68 
3  79 


1.74 
2  24 
2  11 
2  05 

1  04 

2  11 
2  15 
2  08 


35-50° 


2.00 
1   70 


1  80 
1.86 

1  7S 
1  56 
1   62 


50  B5a 


1.44 
1.43 


1.43 
I  47 
1.50 
1  54 
1  44 
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Sodium  Chlorate  (Sii.). 

Sodium  Perchlorate  (Sh.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

2 

8 

Hfl" 

M.12.50 

M,25° 

Mr35° 

90.0 
101.4 

/^50° 

M^5° 

V 

MV0°      '  Mil2-5D      M.25° 

W 

41.6 
47.4 

57.5 

06  1 

71   7 
86  7 

8 
32 

49  4           68  9  1      Of)  2 

108.0 
118.1 

132.1 

164.4 

53  2 

74.5         98.3 

32 

51 .7 

72  4 

95 .0 

115 .2 

151  6 

186.3 

128 

56.6 

79.2  1     mil 

126.2 

128 

54.7 

76.9 

101.1 

122.5 

158.4 

,  198.7 

512 

57.0 

80.0       106  7 

127.8 

512 

56  0 

7S  il 

104.8 

127.0 

165.2 

1204.4 

1024 

56.8 

79.7       105  4 

127.8 

1024 

56.2 

79.0 

104  1 

126  3 

167.8 

211.3 

204S 

56,1 

78.8 

104  1 

126  B 

168.3 

|  209.1 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

«0D 

aI2.5D 

a25° 

a35° 

a50° 

o65° 

V 

«0° 

al2.6° 

a25° 

a35° 

2 

8 

74  0 
84  S 

72.8 
83  6 

71.4 
82  9 

70.8 
SI    I 

8 
32 

88.4 
93  3 

86  2 
93  1 

84.5 

93.0 

84.5 
92.4 

7  s  5 

77.7 

32 

91.9 

•il  9 

91 1  | 

90.7 

00.0 

88.1 

1_N 

99.3 

99.0 

98.5 

OS.  7 

128 

97  3 

97.3 

96  6 

90.4 

94.1 

94.0 

512 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

512 

99  S 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.1 

96.7 

1024 

99.6 

99.6 

99.7 

100.0 

1024 

100.0 

100.0 

99  6 

100.0 

2048 

99  7 

99  7 

100.0 

99.0 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Ttmperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-12.5° 

12.5-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-12.5°           12.5-25° 

25-35° 

2 
8 

1.27 
1.50 

1.38 
1.66 

1.53 
1.77 

8 
32 

1.56 

1.70 

1.70 
1  gfl 

1.78 
1.98 

1.85 

2  15 

32 

1.66 

1.80 

2.02 

2  43 

2  31 

128 

1.81 

1.99 

2.21 

128 

1.78 

1    M 

2  14 

2.40 

269 

512 

1.84 

2.05 

2.21 

512 

1.83        2.05 

2.36 

2.55 

2.61 

1024 

1.83 

2.06 

2.24 

1024 

1.82         2  01 

2.22 

2.77 

2.90 

2048 

1.81  1      2  02 

2.17 

2.83 

2.72 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-12.5 

12.5-25" 

25-35° 

35-50° | 50-65° 

V 

0-12.5° 

12.5-25° 

25-35° 

8 

3.05 

3.12 

2.40 

2  41 

2.04 

2.05 

8 

32 

3.16 
3.20 

2.47 
2.54 

2.00 
2  01 

1.821    1.62 

32 

3.21 

2  49 

2  12 

2.12       1  S3 

128 

3.20 

2  52 

2.12 

128 

3  25 

2  53 

2  12 

1.96      1.69 

512 

3.22 

2.56 

2.09 

512 

3.26 

2.64 

2  25 

2.01 

1.58 

1024 

3.20 

2.57 

2.12 

1024 

3.24 

2.54 

2  13 

2.19 

1.78 

2048 

3  22 

2,56 

2.09 

2.25 

1.62 

1 

... 
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Sodium  Sulphate  (Ws.  and  C). 

Sodium  Carbonate  (W.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

Hfia  (M.12.50 

Pr-'.V 

M,350   m*50°   Mr65° 

V 

M.0° 

0,15.3                 Mr35° 

M^O° 

g 

,|  172. 5 1205.4 
"1 

2 

4 

8 

16 

81 

128 

612 

50.90     78  94 

100.4 

4 

8 

32 

128 
512 
1024 

-IMS 
4096 

68.49    97.54  129.13156." 

145  9 
168.5 

190.9 
219.6 

237.9 
271  0 

78.51 
94.51 

111.46  146  40178.24  221.8   274  8 
132  72  176. 76215. 19  262 .2   337.2 

70.70   109.1 
79.751 123.8 

137.8 
155.4 

107.54  152.49)208. 101247. 02  320.4    399.0 
117.46  166  2f  221  21^69  50  353.2  437.9 
119.fi.r>  169  61  226  34376  92 
125.95  176.08  23.5 .35287.02  372.6  462.5 
127.73  181.61.243.42294    IS  :;76.0   468.7 

87. 2S    131  7      170.8 
09.16    155.4     197.9 
105.8    166.9     209.6 
110  8   173.9     218.1 

209.0  272.1   343.4 
241.9   318.3!  403.3 
258.0  336.7  424  7 
869 .7  350.1   439  5 

1            1 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

a0° 

al2.5° 

q25°     o35° 

aoO"     o65° 

v        al>° 

al5.3°    a25° 

o35° 

a50° 

ate* 

2 
4 

45.9     43  8 

2 

a.i  fi      :;a  7 

53  1 

61.    1 

w  b 

83  4 

53.2 

73.0 
83.9 
Bl.fi 

M  i) 
97    1 
100. 0 

4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

8     til   1       61.4 

82     78  !l       78.1 

128     8-1.1        M  0 

69.0     58  5 
69  7     71  !) 

s:>  -j     s.'i  l 
93.9     93  1 

99  1     98.7 
100.0   100  0 

61  2    91  9      91  6    90.9 

1024     93  0      08   I     98  0 

2048     98.5       97.0     96  7 
4096   100.0      100 .0    100  0 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-12.5° 

12.5-25° 

25-35° 

35-50°  50-65° 

V 

0  ir,..y  i:..3-25°| 25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

2 
4 

8 
32 

2.19 

I 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 
1024 

1.83         2  21 

3  as 

3  52 

2  76 
3.18 
8  SI 

3  00 
3.41 

3.13 
3.49 

2 .91 
3.13 

4.90 
5.58 

3  50 
5  00 
5.24 
5.65 

2  51 
2.88 
3.10 

3  67 
3.99 
4.12 

2.96 
3.26 
3.72 
4.38 
4.40 

3.07 

3.59 

612       3.90 

11121       4.00 

2<US       4  01 

4096  |    4.31 

4.05      4.39 
4.40      4  83 
4.54      5.06 
4  74       5  17 
4.94      5.11 

3.82 
4.40 
4  K4 

•1.21 
5.09 
5.25 
5.36 

4.74 
5.67 
5.87 
5.96 

5.71       5.99 
5.43      6.18 

4.56      5.16 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-12.5°  12.5-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-05° 

V 

0-15.3° 

15.3-25°  25-35° 

35-50°  50-65° 

2 
4 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

JIMS 
4096 

1.27 

2      3  59 

2.80 

3.39 
3.35 
3.23 
3  34 
3.32 
3  34 

3  37 

2.59 
2.51 
2.65 
2.66 
2.65 
2.68 
2.69 
2  72 

2.14 

4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2.05       1  01 
2.02       1.59 

2.17 
2.17 

1.63 
1.46 

1.58 
1  91 
l  r,i 
1.60 

1.61 
1.64 

3.55 
3  61 
3.55 
3.70 
3  77 
3  72 

2.71 

2  61 

2.23 

1  16       2.00 

2.18  2.07 

2.19   

2.20  2.00 
2.10       1.84 

a  77 

2.82 
2.64 
2.62 

2.24 
2  22 
2.39 
2.37 

a  6o 

2  in 
2.04 
1.99 

1.74 
1.78 
1  74 
1.70 

Digitized 


L8                                                    ELECTRICAL   CONDUCTIVITIES,  ETC. 

i> 

DsBOOiUM  A*  n>  Phosphate 

Sodium  Ammonium  Acid  Ph 

Pit  ATE 

(J.  andSh.). 

(Sn.l. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  <  'ortriuctirity. 

V 

fiff     Mr25°  |  P«30°  |  Mi33°   Pr'>U° 

Mf65° 

v             fjLjO°       n,V2.5° 

M.25° 

Mr35° 

16 
32 

67.3    133.4    148.6 

164.3  215.3   268.5 

182.4  238  7   298  0 

8          65.6 
32          si   1 

75.0    147  £ 

164.6 

119  2       158.7       186 

128  ,    88.4    108  I] 

188.1 

212  1    278  1   360  !' 

128           96.5         136.7       181.4       216  6 

512      91   7    !S2  i 

2ii:i  > 

231.6  804.7  384.6 

512         100.7         1414       186.4       221.6 

1021      91  0   183  ; 

205  J   236  4  310.2  393.2 

1024         KM  7         145  7       103.6       235.2 

2048     93  i)   184.1 

808  2  240  ■'-  315  6  399.0 

9848         103.9         144  7       190.9       229.2 

.n/ape  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dittyoctation, 

t          aO1      «28*     a30° 

a35°  |  a50° 

a65° 

V 

a0°         a  12.5°        a25°    j     a35° 

16      08.8     72.6     72  1 

32      81 .5     80.3     79  8 

68  4     68  2 

7.",  fl 

67.3 
71  0 

8 
32 

62.6 

80  ., 

81.7 

8]   '.i         7!>  A 

128      06.1     91.5     91.2 

88.3     88.2 

87.9 

12S 

!il  8 

93.1 

03  7          02  I 

612      80  7     99  1     088 

96.4     96.5 

96  4 

512 

86  0 

97.0 

86  S 

94  2 

1024      99.9     00  8 

98.4     98.3 

98.5 

1024 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

11)0.0 

204S     100  U    KHi  0    UMl.ti 

100.0  100.0 

100.0 

8048 

99.2 

98  6 



Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Conductivity  I 

i  Temperature  Coefficient)!  in  Conductivity  Unitx. 

v      j    0-25°        86-80*    '   35-50°    j  50-65° 

v                0-12.5° 

12.5-25° 

25-35° 

16 

2.64  1        3.04           3.40         3  55 

S      

82 

2.01  ;        3  34           a  7.". 

1  02 

32  1           2  78 

3  16 

128 

3  21  1        3  90           4  42 

4.88 

128  |            3.21 

3.57 

3  62 

512 

3.62          4  30          4.87 

5.33 

512 

3.26 

3  60 

3.52 

1024 

3.67          1  80          4  92 

5.53 

1024 

3  36 

3.83            4.16 

.'(IIS 

8  68           1   H          6.02  '      5.56 

2848 

3.36 

3.70            0  88 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent, 

V 

0-25°    |   25-30°    j   35-50° 

50-65° 

v               0-12.5°          1- :.  25 

25-35° 

18  1        4  17 

2  2  s          2  07 

1  65 

8 

32          3.88  ' 

2.26          2.06 

I  69 

32 

3.30 

2  65 

1    H 

128          3.63 

2.32          2.08 

1  78 

128 

3.32 

2  61 

1    63 

512          3.95 

2  35          2.10 

1.75 

512 

3.24 

2  54 

1  58 

1024 

3.99 

2  34          2  08 

1  78 

1024 

8  22 

2  62 

1  76 

2048 

4.00 

i 

2.41  1        2.09 

1.76 

■2i  Us 

3  23 

2  55 

1  67 

1                 s->.     ^~».     *~ 
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B 

16 
32 


136 .7, 

151   3 

167  I 

128 

at 2  284  2 

1024   253  -4 

2i>is  286  l 

4O90   275.7 


194 
216 

238 

.v. 

88  > 
801 
880 
808 


9  259  2313  4386 
.".  287  n  347.7418 
318  51388.2487 
385.9  164.5594 


ls_>  I 
504  0 
527  1 


543.2730 
581 .21781 
512.01804 


89  160.61 

90  508.69 
25  593.80 
4*  727  88 
8S  008  86 
99  870.35 
49  1000  B4 
08 


10  57.08    88.78  li:t  54130.83182  8    281  3 
32  04  36     02  74  125  49J154  61  204  0 


128 

512 
1024 

21 1  IS 
4090 


72.87 
78  ()» 
79.20 
88  !.-, 
85  56 


104  Mill   72J174.52  221  1 

112  22  153  00(187.07  247.8 

113  29  153   I'M 86  37 

118  55  161  28108  31  207.3 
122  28  163.991 202 


Percentage  Dissociation. 


a0°     ol2.5°    a25*     a35°     a30       all.'. 


281.  0 

816  7 


Percentage  Dissocial  if  n. 


o0°     al2.5°    o28°     a35°     a50D     a65g 


8  49  88 

hi  51  ss 

32  60.61 

128  73.81 

512  84  86 

1024  01   !)1 

2048  96.63 


;s  96    19  is    19  .'.7    18.08    16  92        16     67  8  69  2     08  0     87  6     64.4 


64.13  51  15  55  <«>  52  07  50  83 

59  91  80  13  i.l  <k>  60  57  50.33 

72.74  73  21    73   17   73  89   72  71 

83  92  84  68  85  92  80  78  90.91 

■hi  si,  91  52  01.03  87.20  07.86 

95  53  95  112   96  81  100.00  100.00 


32 
128 
512 

1024 

2048  ! 


7.-i  3 
85.3' 

91    3 

07.6 


1008   I 00.0 


4096  100.00    100.00  100.00  100.00  99.82 


85.71 
91  S| 
92.6i 
07.8 
100  (I 


76  6 
88  I 

82  7 
93.51 
98.3 


76  3 
86.1 
92  7 
93 .4 
07.8 


75  5 

82.9 
91.7 


71  3 
78  I 
88.1 


im  o   uxi.O 


HKi  0   100.0 


Temptrmhtrt  Coefficient*  in  Comlurtivity  Units.     Temperature  CoeJjM*  Hts  M  Conductivity  Unitx 


0-12.5°  12.5-25°  28  35'   35-50° 


B 
M 

3> 

128 

512 

1024 


4  66 

5  14 
5  71 
6.89 

7  08 

8  66 


6.14 

6  III 

7  7ii 
s  us 
0.68 


.'.  12 
6.07 

6  77 

7  s«i 
-i  6s 
9.88 


4.90 
4  75 
6  73 
8  66 

12  48 

13  38 


2048       9  11         9.90  |  10.80  |  12.83 
1006       8  79       10  32     10.51  '  11  39 


50-65° 


8  81 
:.  88 

7   10 

s  ss 
II  W 
13  16 
13  09 
11  06 


16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4090 


0-12.5*  12.5-26"  25-35°   35-50°    50-65' 


2  00 

2  27 

2  73 
2.73 
9  88 
2  94 


3.34 


2  63 

2  91 

3  28 
3.00 
3  60 

3  71 
3.87 


2.87 

3  29 
3  31 

-I    INI 


I  sn 


3  28 

8.88 
4.59 


5.93 


Temp  nttun'  Coefficient*  in  Per  Cent. 


t       0-12.5*  1-'  -^  35-50 


8  3.41  I      2  64  2  08       1  56 

16  3  40  2  85  2.12 

32  3 .42  2  OS  _M3 

129  3.39  !      2.66  2  04 

512  3.41  2  69  9  17 

1021  3  42  2  67  2.68 

2048  3  42  '       2.60  2  14 

4096  3  55  2.59  2  00 


1  37 
1  74 

1  86 
2.29 

2  30 
2  09 


50  66' 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 


r        0-12.5°  12.5-25°  25-35°   33-50°   60  68 


1  42 
1  43 
1.46 
1.49 
1  63 
1  68 
1.63 


16   3.55 


32 
128 

512 
1021 
2048 
4008 


3  53 
8.51 

3.30 
3.45 
3.46 
3  44 


1.80   1.38 


2.84 
2  83 

2  s;i 
2.83 
2.79 
2  73 


2.32 
2  32 

2  37 
2  35 
2  30 

2  36 


2  05 

2  13 

1  98 

2  13 


2  42 


1  76 
I  71 
1.71 
1.85 


2.19 
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SIe 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 


0-13.6° 


13.6-25° 


25-35' 


35-50°   50-65 


0-4.3°    4.3-15.5°  15.5-25°  25-35°   35-50 


50-65' 


1 

8 
16 

128 

512 

1024 

204  s 


1.00 


1.13 


l  SB 


1.21 

1  20 
1.36 
L.46 
1  50 
1.51 
1.52 


1  36 
1  43 

1  59 
1  62 
1   58 

1  59 


1.48 
l  5S 
1.67 
1.81 
1.92 
1  it.-. 
1.93 


1.73 


1.N2 

1  95 
2.00 


2.07 


1.58 
1.71 


1.99 
2.12 
2.23 


2 

8 

16 

32 

12S 

512 

II 12 1 

204S 


1.60 
1.86 
1.99 
2.02 
2.15 
2.17 
2.20 


2  27 


1  ss 

2  12 
2.19 
2  32 
2.42 
2.53 
2.53 


1.94 
2.14 
2.25 
2.31 

2.42 
2  iv 
2.54 


2.13 

2.39 
2.48 
2  .".7 
2.75 
2.75 
2.84 


2.07 
2.44 


2   12 
2.45 


2.69 
2.96 
3.07 
3.08 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 


0-13.6°    13.6-25°   25-35' 


- 

4  | 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

11124 

2018 


3.51 


2  69       2.22 


3.53 

2  88 

3  52 

2.66 

3.57 

2.67 

3.61 

2.64 

3.67 

2.63 

3  71 

2  58 

3.68 

2.57 

2  28 

2.26 
2.31 
2.38 
2.48 
2.41 


86-60' 


2.13 


2.01 
2.02 
2  01 


2  09 


5ii  .;;, 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 


v       0^.3°    4.3-15.5°,  15.5-25' 


1   62 
1.61 


l  69 
i.69 
1.72 


2 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 


2.68 

2.78 
2.91 
2  ^7 
2.94 
2  S3 
2.93 


2  as 

2.80 
2.85 
2  M 
2.94 
3.03 
2.99 


1.74 


2.13 
2.18 
2.22 
2.20 
2 .21 
2.22 
2.25 


25-35°  35-50° 


1.94 
2.01 
2.02 
2  03 
2.06 
2.03 
2.07 
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Potassium  Bromide  (W.  and  C). 

Potassium  Iodide  (W.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Mi>hcular  Conductivity. 

V 

pfi>    *!*•** 

M,25°   ^235°   ^l/i^' 

V 

»fi° 

,1,10.1                            ft85'      MrOU° 

M.65° 

2 

i.i  B9     93.21 

114.4   136.2   165.1 
121.3    145.6    1S1    1 

196.7 
218.1 

2 
4 

8 
16 

65.78 

83.88   112.8   133. 

7 

8   68  (11 

.    174 .8 

212  7 

221   2 

16170.10      101.7    125.2    Ma 

68.45 
70.17 

88. IS    120  7    l  ■ 

32  71. 841    104.6   128.8 

154.6 

198  a 

236.5 

90  51    124.5 

148. 
153. 

1(30. 
165. 

I7ii 

1          .. 

128 

512 

1024 

3048 

74.79 
75.73 
79.23 

111!)  U 
111  A 
115  6 

134  5 
137.6 
143  5 

162  (i 
165.5 
172.6 

206  0 

211.6 
213  8 

210  7 

250  ii 
256  6 

260  3 
263.7 

32   71.90 
128    74  41 
512   76  35 
1024    77.77 

93. 32    128  0 
98  67    133  7 
08  i'l    137  3 

101.9    141  8 

0    I'M  2   235.8 
2  202.0  2 
0  213.8  261  4 
B   217.6   208.1 
i       ...! 

JIMS    70.20     104. 9    147.2    177 

1            1 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

1/ 

aU°     al4.5°    a25°     a35°     a50°     a65° 

v    1   «0"   jalO.r,  a25"     o35°    a50°  |  o65° 

2     83.1 
8     85.8 

16     S8.5 
32     90  8 

80.6 
85.2 
88.0 

79.7     78.9     76.2 
84.5     84.4     83  7 

74.6 
82.7 

2 
4 
8 
li 

83.1 

80.0     76.6     75.5 

80  3 

79.3 
82.5 

87  J     87.2 

86.4 
M  I 

B4   1      82.0 

SI    li 

81.5 

<.KI   :. 

M  s      Ml  li 

90.1 
95.1 
97.6 
98.6 
100.0 

89.7 
94.8 
97.3 
98.7 
100.0 

83. 
86. 
90. 

y3. 

96 

7 

128 

512 

1024 

3048 

94.4 

'.15  li 
100.0 

94.3     93.7 

96.3     95  9 

100.0   L0O  0 

93.9 

95.9 

100. 0 

32     90.8 

128     94  0 

512     96.4 

1024      98.2 

Ml  0     87  n 
99.1     90.8 

94.3     93,3 
97.1      W, /A 

3  89.2 
l     92  B 

i>     98  o 

4  100.0 

87.9 

97.5 
100.0 

2048    100  ol    100. 0!  100.0    100 

0 

1 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-14,5" 

14.5-25° 

25-35° 

88  80 

50-65° 

V 

0-10. 1°  10.1-25* 

25-35° 

35-50° 

80  65' 

2 

8 

16 

32 

128 
512 

1024 

20IS 

1.89 
2.10 
2.18 
2.26 
2.35 
2.45 
2.51 

a  00 
2.18 
2  24 
2.30 

2.50 
2.06 

2.18 
2.43 

2  .-.:* 
2.58 
2.75 
2.79 
2.91 

1  93 
2.39 

2.11 
2.45 

2 
4 

8 

1   7'.t 

1  94 

2.09 

2  53 

2  65 

1  95 

2.18 
2.28 
2  33 
2.48 
2.58 
2  88 

2  M 

2.38 

2  :i'.i 
2.50 
2.65 

2  Mi 
2.91 

3  0 

2  47 

2  71 

8.07 

2.73 

2  75 
2.08 

3  00 
3.11 
3.13 

16 

2.01 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

2.12 
2.20 
2.23 

t  m 

2.54 

2.75 
2.79 
3.16 
3.11 

2  77 
3.07 
3.22 

3  37 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Cotffit 

•/i  i 

its  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-14.5° 

14.5-25"  25-35° 

35-50"   50-65° 

V 

o-io.r 

10.1-25"  25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

2 

8 

16 

32 

12S 

512 

1024 

2048 

2.87 
3.09 

3.07 

2.17 
2.21 

••   'ii 

1  80       1  48 

2.00       1.64 

1.28 
1.35 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

2.72 

2.31       1.85 

1.45 
1.46 

2  02 
2.00 

2.84 
2.86 
2.95 
2.96 
2.92 
3.07 

2.47       1.97 
2.52      1.92 
8.60      1.95 

2.57  ,     1.98 
2  61  i    2.08 
2.63       2.05 

1.71 

3  15         2.20 

1.75       1  41 

.;  ii 
3.24 
3.17 

2.23 
2.25 
2  30 

2.04  1     1.81 
2.03       1.86 
2  03       1.58 

1    42 
1.42 
1.46 
1.45 

1  so 
1.74 
1.90 
1.82 

1  43 
1  62 

1.51 
1  SB 

3.21 

2  71       2  04 



1          T 

Digitized 
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22                                                   ELECTRICAL  CONDUCTIVITIES,  ETC. 

Potassium  Nitrate  (W.  and  C). 

Potassium  Chlorate  (Sh.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

r        nfi°  j  ^,10° 

M,25°    /i„35° 

Mr50° 

HfX° 

9         PrO° 

M2.5* 

M,25°   /ir35c    aJSO"   p&° 

2   54.02     69.67 

95  21 

113  2    141.3    170  0 

8     58. ol     80  8 

104  7    124  9    158.6   192  I 

8  61  M     BO  22    111  (I 

131.8   165.0, 199.6 

32     64  3'     88.3 

115  2' 137  3    173  4    211  9 

16  65.33     84  311  116.8 
32  ii7  92     S7  78   121  3 

12S     B6  E       94.2 
512      70  1       '.♦ti  7 

122  S    146  :.    185  n   228.8 
126  1    150  9    193  4    239  I 

146  3    182.0  220.4 

128  72.051    9.",  57    128.5 

164   7    194   1 

235  4    1024      70  6       97.7 

127 .8    153.1    197  4   241  6 

512 

78  84     B8  71    187.0 

I.V.I  1    199.8 

242  1    2048      71   2       98  4    128.4    I">4  0   200  8   244  9 

1034 

76  31      99  «)    139  fi 

161.2  202  7 

246  2 

4096     72  4     100.7   131  4   1576  2043  249  7 

2048 



160.9  202.5 

246  1 

11(11 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

a0°      alU"      a25°     a35D     a5»°     a65° 

V 

aO°     al2  5D    o25D 

B36*      o50° 

o65° 

2     70.8       69.8 

OS. 2     70.4     69.8     69  0 

8     81.3 

80.2     79.7     79.2     77.6 

76  8 

B     B1.2      80.4 

79.8     81  B     si  B    81.0 

32 

ss  B 

s7  li 

87.5 

87  1      84.9 

84.8 

18    88  6      B4  g 

32    89.0      88  o 

83.3 

86  g 

128 
612 

94.fi 

96  s 

93  5 
96  0 

93  2 
95.9 

92  9     90  8 

95  7     94  6 

91  6 

95  7 

■Ml  g      V.i  B      VI    ! 

128     94.4       93.8 

92.8     96.1     95.9     95  5 

1024 

97  ;. 

97.2 

97.2     97.1     96.6 

96.7 

512    100.0       98.9 

98.1 '    98.9     98.7     98.3 

21  MS      9S  3 

97  7 

97.7,    97.7     98.2 

BB  0 

1024    100  0      100  0    100.0    100  0    100.0     99  5    4096    100  0 

100  0 

100.0 1  100.0   100  0 

100  0 

8048    ioo  o  loo  o  ioo.o 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-10°  j  10-25°    25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

o       0-12.5° 

12.5-26° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

2 

1.68        170 

1.80 

1.87 

1.91 

8 

1.75 

1.91 

2.02 

2  24 

2.23 

8 

1.83  1      2  05 

2.08 

2.21 

2.31 

32 

1.94 

2  15 

2.21 

2  41 

2.57 

16 
32 

1.90         2  13 

128 
512 

2.07 
2.12 

2.29 
2.35 

2.36 
2  48 

2  57 

2  83 

2.92 
3. as 

1.98 

8.38 

2.45 

2.56 

128 

2.15 

2.40 

2.52 

2  63 

2  75 

1024 

2.15 

2.42 

2  52 

2.95 

2.94 

512 

2.24        2.55 

2  21 

9  71 

2.82 

8048 

2.18 

2.44 

2  56 

3  12 

2.94 

1034 

2  35         2.65 

2,16  , 

2  .S3 

4096 

2.23 

2.46 

2.62 

3  12 

3.03 

2048 

2.77 

2.91 

1 1 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent, 

v        0-10*      Id  J.V- 

26-86° 

35-50° | 50-65° 

V 

0-12.5s 

12.5-25°  25-35D 

35-50°  50-65° 

2  1    2.89 

2.44 

1.89 

1.65       1.35 

8 

2.97 

2  88 

1.93       1.78  '    1.40 

B      2.95 

2.56 

1.87 

1.68       1.40 

32  |    3.00 

2  43 

1.93       1.76       1    is 

16       2.91 

2.53 
2.54 

128      2.90 
512       3.02 

2  42 

2  43 

1  92  :     1.76       1.57 
195       1.87       1.57 

32 

2.93 

1.98 

1.69       111 

128 

2.98 

2.56 

1.95 

1.70       1.42 

1024 

3  04 

2  47 

I  97  !     1.92       1.49 

512 

2  93 

2.58 

1.61 

1.71)       1    11 

21  MS 

3.06 

2  47 

1  98       2.0t       1.46 

1024      3.08 

2.65 

1.63 

172       1.40   i    4096 

3.09 

2.44 

1.98       1.97       1.48 

2048  Li..        

1  72       1.44 
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24                                                   ELECTRICAL  CONDUCTIVITIES,  ETC. 

Potassium  Acid  Sulphate  (W.). 

Potassium  Carbonate  (.W.  and  Hw.i. 

A/o;,                       ■Iwtlfilij. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

(ifi"    Mr12.5°  M,25°    Mr35°    M,50°    pfiS° 

V       nfie    p.  17  A    M»25° 

M,35°    Mr50°  (  M^5° 

a 

4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

20  JN 

8192 

153.81    184.0  207.6|  220.6 

2    84.34      129.2 

150.1 
ISO  0 
105. 3 
210  6 
233.6 
250.1 

158.35199.3-1228.63 
191.45237.57301.17 



278  9 

8 

llj 

32 

128 

613 

08  71      154.1 

182.1  274.1 

201.2  248  8  288.6  310.1. 
223.6     280.7  323.7  353.1 
263.1 1    338.0  401.0  446  4 
291.8'    383 .11   467.1   531. ( 
290.9     388.8  478.2  556.6 
881.2     401.0  196.0  690.4 

206  8 



388.4 
602  0 

675.0 

313.3 

408.9 
536  7 

675.6 
747.0 

105.3 
113.8 

122  3 
131.2 

160  5 

17!)  6 
197.6 

211    1 

216.87  27s  iiii34l.88 
228.87296  51360   12 
263.89340   ]-  124.50 
284  3637S  64  168   12 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

&0° 

a25° 

a35° 

a50° 

a65° 

V 

a0°  |al7.8' 

a25°     a35°     a50°     a65° 

2 

1 

8 

10 

32 

1 28 

512 

201s 

8192 

2 

16 

32 

128 

512 

64.3 
75.3 
80.3 
86.0 
93.2 

61.2 
73.0 

60.0     55.7 

52  6     48 .8 

72.3 

76.3 

Ml    ;, 

100  0 

62  7 
73  6 
78.3 
B8  B 
100.0 

63  ■■• 
73  0 
78.9 
90.7 
100.0 

78.9     78   1 
85.1     84.3 
93  fi     SJ3.4 

KM)  0      UK)  0    100  0 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  I' nils. 

V 

0-12.5"  12.5-2.5°  25-35° 

15-50° 

50-65° 

w      l0-17.8°l  17.8-25 °|  25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 

1 

2       9  42         1  SO       1.30 

2 

8 

16 

32 

2.52         2.90 
3.11         3.72 

2  73 

3  07 
4.12 

1   05 
2.57 
4  21 

4 

0.87 
0.97 

8 
16 
82 

128 
512 

_li  is 
8192 

3.82        2.50       1.99 
3.81         3  02       2  31 
4  57         8  14  i    2.94 
5.90        5  13  1    4  51 

1  65 

3  44 
8.78 

4.00 
4.29 
5.00 
5.42 

4  51       4  86 

5  09      5  62 

2  35 
3.77 
:,  66 

7.89 

1.37 
2.25 
3.97 
4.80 

128       4  23 

512 

4    lit 

6  29       5  ■ 

7.37 
7.59 
8.78 

6  66 
7.39 
7.60 

6.39 
7.84 
7.30 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-12.5° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

9       0-17.8°  17.8-25°  25-35°  35-50°  50 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

1.57 

1   03 

0.63 

2      2.99 
8       3.15 

2.24 
2.41 
2.40 
2  88 
2.53 
2.57 

1  73      0.98 
160       108 
1.90       1.51 

1 .97       1 .  64 

0.33 

2  10 

0.78 

0.82 
0.91 
1   13 

0.60 

11  'A  > 

16 
32 

3.26 
3  32 

1  V.) 

2  <U 
2  24 

1    21 
1.23 
1.52 

u  87      0.35 
0.85       0  45 

128      3.46 
513      3.42 

1.93       1.32 
2  21       1.26 

512       3  21 
2048      2.61 
8192       3 .01 

1.73       1.37       1 .07       It  61 
1  92       1  64       1.42      0.71 
1  89       1  47 

Digitized 


26                                                   ELECTRICAL  CONDUCTIVITIES,  ETC. 

Potassium  Sodium  Sulphate 

Potassium  Nickel   Sulphate 

(H.  and  Hw.), 

(H.    AND    HW.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

9    \  pfiT  \  tt,l2.5"\  M^5°    M.350    ^,50°    n£5° 

V    |  fifi°\  /i,12.5°  m.25°    M*35°    n^°   m.65" 

4!    88.4.    122  5   169.0 

189  6  225.23272.73 

8    122  6     170.7 

221.9   265  3  343  45407  67 

8     96  1      146  6   170.6 

209.11251.17005.40      32   155  4     217.0 

283.8  339.7  438.23527.29 

32    113  0     158.  H  207.2   24!). 7  301 .05307.30,    12S    187. S     263.0 

344.8   414.1  547.33659.73 

138   128  8     179  0  236  1   284.5  345.97424.23 

512  219.6     309  3 

407.7  490.7  655.16798.45 

512   135.6     189  6  250 .8  301  0375. 4745.'.  59 

[024  236.6     381  2 

437.1   527  1  696  988 

1024    140.8     197.1    259.2  313 .2  382 .60 469  31 

2048  249.5     349.9 

463.0  560  1  752  22927.00 

2048    140  9      198  2   961.4   316.2  395.50489.05 

8080   268.0     367.9 

187  1  888  1  785. 84080.84 

4096    1 44  3     202  6  267 . 6  322 . 1  427  44  52 1   52 

1 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

v       0O0     ol2.5a    026* 

a35°     060* 

a65° 

a0°     a  12.5°    a25° 

a35°     a50°     a 

4     61.3       60  5     59.4 

58.9   52  68 

52.30'         8     47  0[      46.4     45.5     45.1    43  70   42  44 

8     66.6       72.4     63.7 

64.9  58.76 

58.56        32     59.6i     59.0     58.2     57  8 

55.76  54.90 

32     78.3       78.0     77   1 

77.5   70  57   70  45      128     71.9       71.5     70.7     70.4 

68  64 

128     89.3       88.4     88.2 

88.4180.94  81  31      512     84  2       84.1     83.6     88.4 

83  36  83.13 

512     94  0       93  6     93  7     93.5'  87.84  87.36     1024     90  3       90.0     89.7     89.6 

88  66  88.51 

1024     97  6       97  3     06  7      07.8    89.81    89.99    20-18     95  7       95  1      95.0     95  2 

98  71    86  51 

2048     97  6       97.8     97.7     98.2  92.53 1 93.77'  40961  100.0'    100.0     10.0    100  0 

100.00  100.00 

4096' 100.0     100.0   100.0   100.0  100.00  100.00 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity 

Units. 

■  Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity 

Units. 
6Q  68* 

V 

0-12.5° 

12.5-25° 

25-35°  35-50* 

50-65° 

» 

0-12.5° 

12.5- 25°  25-35°  35-50° 

4 

8 

32 

128 

512 

2  73 
4.04 

3.68 
4.02 
4.32 

2  92      3.06 
1.92      3.85 

3  17 
3.61 
4.38 
5.22 
5  34 
5.78 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

3  85 
4.93 
6.04 
7  18 
7.66 
8.03 

4.10       4  34 
5.32      5.59 
6.54       6  93 
7.87      B  80 

4.28 
5  94 

7.49 

g  .v, 

10.28 
11  65 

3  93 
4.57 

4  90 
4  97 

4  25 

4  84 

5  02 
5.40 

8.47       9.00 
9.05      9.71 

1024  1    4.50 

2048      4.58 
4096      4.66 

5.06 
5.20 

5.48 
5.45 

li  21 
6.25 

4096 

8.57 

9.56     10.07 

11  64 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  iti  Per  Cent. 

■ 

0-12.5" 

12.5-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-12,5° 

12,5-25°j  25-35° 

85-68* 

50-65° 

4 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

3.09 
4.30 
8  88 

3.12 
3.19 
3.20 
3.25 

2.38 
1.30 
2.49 
2.55 
2  58 
2.52 
2  55 

1.92 

1  7U 

2  05 
2  05 
2.00 
2.08 
2.10 

1.41             8 

3  14 

2  40       1  96 

1.25 
1.36 
1  37 
1.46 
1   4s 
1.55 
1.48 

1  44 
1.45 
1  51 
1.42 
1  51 
1.58 

32 
128 

512 
1024 
2048 
4096 

8.17        2.45 
3.22  1      2.48 
3.27         2.54 
3  25  ,      2.56 
3  22         2.59 
3  29  ,      2.60 

1  97 
8.01 
2.04 

2.06 

2.09 
2.07 

4096 

3.23 

2.56 

2.04 



1.46 

. 
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28                                                     ELECTRICAL   CONDUCTIVITIES,  ETC. 

Potassium    Permanganate 
(Ws.  and  Hw.). 

Potassium  Chromate  (J.  and  C). 

Mulecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

M^>°    Mrl2.5°  ju,25° 

Mr35° 

fhW°   M.65° 

V 

Hfic    pr12.2°  txr'25°   /ir35°    m^0°    % 

8  56.34     80.17  104 .38 124 .761; 58  10193.58 
32  83  75     87.13  113.70136.05171   71208  5s 

2 

96  50     128.1    165.7    197.5 

249.1    295.9 

8 

111.8     181.9 

198  0 

|297.o   357.7 

128  66.76     91  38  119.31  142.42)81 .98222.22 
61S  66  18     Bl.  14 |l  17. 90)141. 49J185  19(226.46 

16 
S3 

117.81    163.5 
124  ii     173.7 

213  5   268  0 

227  2 

843.8  417.4 

1024 

64.65     89.05  113. 95137. 091182. 45215. 95      128 

140  1      191.1 

252.9 

389.4  468.5 

It )  is 

63.72     86.61  110. 80)133. 02183. 16215.22     512 

117  1 

805.8 

272.0  827  s 

415.0  513.6 

IIHKi 

62.64     87  94  111  SO,  1X1  !IT                            1024 

150.1 

209  2 

276.2  330.2 

2048 

151    1 

211   5 

279.9  334.3 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

t       t&     al2.5°    o25°     o35°     o50°     a65° 

v       n0°  I  al2.2°  \  o25° 

a35° 

a50° 

o65° 

8     88.8      87.7     87.5 

32     95  4       95.3     U  8 

128   100.0     100. 0   100.0 

87.6 
95  5 
100 .0 

s;,  94   s5  is 

2l    63.7i      60  6'    59  2 

59.6 

70  4 

B2  72  92  10         8     73.51     71.81    70  0 

98-27,98.13        16 

77  s       77  3     7l>  3:    76.6 

512     99  5       99.7     98.8 
1024     96.8       97.4     95.5 
20-18     95  4       94.81    92.9 
4096     93 .8       96  2     93.7 

99.4 
96.3 
93.4 
94.1 

100.00  100.00        32 
98.52  95.36      128 
98.90  95.04      512 
96.44   90.62    1 

82  3 
92.5 

97  2 
99.1 

82. 1      si   •! 

90.4     90.4 
97.2     97.2 

9S  «)     «is  7 
100.0   100.0 

90.6 
88  i 
us  8 

100.0 

2048    100  0 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

1 
Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Unit*. 

V 

0-12.5° 

12.5-25H  25-35° 

35-50"   50-65° 

v       0-12.2° 

12.2-25°  25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 

8      1.67 

1.94  i     2  04 

2.29 

2.29 

2      2.59 

2.93  |    3.18      3.44      3.12 

32 

1  87 

2  13      2.24 

2.88 

2.46             8      3.35 

3.45  1    3  94      4.16  1    4.01 

128 

512 

1.97 
1.97 

2.23       2  31 

2.64 
2  91 

2  as           U       3.74 
2.75           32       4  04 

3.90      4.25    . 
4.17       4  48 

2  11 

2  88 

4.79  I    4.9i 

1024 

1.95 

1  99 

2  31 

3.02 

2.23          128       4. IS 

4.82       5.01       5.76      5.27 

a  its 

1.83 

1  94 

2.22 

3.34 

3.14         512      4.78 

5.10       5  44       5.81       6.57 

4096 

2  02 

1  91 

2.22 

2  97 

1.78        1024       4.84 
2048       4.93 

5.23       5  40    . 
5.34       5.44 

::::::::::::: 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent.                     Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

r       0-12.5°  12.5-25    26  88     35-50°  50-65° 

i1 

0-12.2° 

12.2-25°  25-35°  : 

15-50° 

50-65° 

8 

2  81 

2  42 

1.96       1.84       1.44 

2 

2.68 

2  29 

1.92 

1.74 

1.25 

32 

2.93 

2  45 

1.91       175       143 

8 

3.00 

2.27 

2.01 

1  77 

1  35 

128 

512 

2.95 
2.96 

2  44 
2  35 

1  91       1.85       1  47 

16 

3.17 
I  21 

2.39 
2.40 

1  89 

1  97 

2  00       2.06       1.48            83 

1  76 

1  43 

1034 

3.02 

i  ■_•» 

2.03      2.20      1  23 

128 

2.98  '      2 

.52 

1  98 

1.90 

1  35 

2048 

2.87 

2  24 

2.00       2.51        1   17 

512 

3.24 

2 

.53 

2.00 

1.77 

1.58 

4096 

3.23 

2.17 

1.99       2  22 

100        1024 
2048 

3.22 
8  38 

2.50 
2,52 

1.96 
1.94 



Digitized  by 


46  13  62.62  83.35  99. 88  12*1  2  157.4 
4S  60     67  11    88.48106  77 

144. li  177  I 
53  09     73.59    97.29117.48 

155  0  190  4 
55  57     77  43  102.13123.03 

162  A  lyy  7 

57  17     79  '.il  105.16126  87 

58  33    81 . 14  1  08 .84 129.  ik>  1 65  l   208.7 

59  24  82  09  LOB  13129  SI  Kid  7  210  8 
59  06     SI  89  10S  66129  90 


Percentage  Dissociation , 


v      a0°     a  12  .V     a»'     a35°     a50°     a65° 


4  77.8       70.3  76  6  7li  9     77  5     74  7 

8  82.0       81.8  81.3  815 

16 86.7     84  0 

32  sit  ii       B9  7  89  5  90.4  . 

i;i  9S  ii     90.3 

128  88.7       94  4  93  9  94.7 

256 97.4;   94.7 

512  96.4       97.4  96  7     97  6 

1024  96.4      98  9  96  3  99  8     99.0    96.6 

-'(MS  100  0      190  0  99  7  99  9    100  0    11100 

4096  99  6       99  S  UK)  (I  Iiki  I) 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent 


v       0-12.5°  H6-250  25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 


2.30 
2 .35 
2.49 
2.54 
2.62 
2.74 
2.82 


1.78 
1.84 
2.18 
2  II 
2  11 

2  43 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Cvndurtinity  f'nit.<. 

v       0-12.5°  12.5 -25°  25-35° 

35-50°   59-65* 

4  ;     1.32 

H         lis 

1    (Mi 

1.71 

1.65 
1  74 

1.95       1.88 

16 

2.17 

32 

1  M 

1  90 

2.02 

64 

2.36 

128 

256 

.'.12 

1024 

2048 

4096 

1.75 

1.98 

2.09 

2  49 

2  57 
2  IN 

l  82 
1.88 

1.83 
1.83 

2.02 
2.06 
2  11 
2.14 

2.17 
2.23 
2  14 
2  13 

2.40 
2  46 

Temperature  Coefficients  in 

Per  Cent. 

9-12.5°  12.5-25°|  25-35* 


35-50°  SO-65* 


1.41 
1  70 
1.22 
1.72 
1.6S 


11  s; 
1  06 
1  63 
1.29 
1.64 


4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

12S 

281 

512 

1024 

211  is 


2.86 
3.05 


2.64 
2  55 


3.09 
3!l5 


8  17 

3.14 
a  09 


2  5s 
2l54 


2.53 

a  54 

2.57 


1 
1.97 


2.07 
'2l05 


2.06 
2.09 
1.97 


1  s.i 
1.90 


40%  \  «i.\a\   ijtt\  \.*»\. 


1.46 
L50 


1.52 
1.53 


1  H 

1.70 
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^^^le 


Molecular  f 'urnliirlivit;/. 


pTU°    Mr«3.5°    pr2b"     Mr30°     pJS?     Mr50°     fi^5"       v       fijii0    tit\io°  fi,25°    fi^'    ^,50°    f^G5° 


a 

-.:  76 

4 

8 

16 

64  26 

& 

65  99 

128 

70  70 

US 

71.28 

1024 

72  26 

Tl  N 

79  i:     100.0 


s7  S7 
90.  SI 
93  39 
100.1 
101.2 

102  6 

103  0 


110.9 
115  -I 
118.7 
127.8 
129  8 
131.6 
133  7 


121  v> 

126    S 

1311  8 
130  1 

142  3 

ill  3 

i  it  .; 


127.6 
132.9 


160.2 
166  7 


191 
291 


142.3 
149.3 
168.7 


178  6    219.6 

190. (J    232  4 
192  8    239.3 


161    J     206   I     250  9 


Percentage  Dissociation . 


a0°    ,  al3.5°     a25° 


o30" 


a35° 


a50°      a65° 


1021 

2Mb 


3    82.76     89  86  109.2  129  9  161.4  194, 

B    68  17     96  11    118.8  142.8  179  4  217, 

16   68.92     99  28    123  2  148.2 

70  20    102   I      127  6  153  7  194.0  235 

133  l  161    I  206.2  251 

138  s  166.4  211 

137.8  167  2 


82 
128 


73  08    107  6 


612    74.39    109.8 


74.84    110  5 


214.4  269. 
218.3  265. 


Percentage  Dissociation. 


eO°     al4.5°    o25°     a35°     a5Q°     o65° 


2 
4 
B 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 


79  3       77  2       71  S       71  s 


s.->  s 
88.2 
90.6 
97  0 
97  8 
99  9 

100  0 


S.-I 

,ss 
90 

97 

98 

99 

100 


3  S3  0 

a  B6  - 

7  B8.8 
2  95.2 

8  97  1 
8  98.4 

0  100  I) 


s2  s 
B6  I 

88.8 


79.2 

K2  4 


77.6 
80.8 


B8  3 


'•  l  ii  92  <i 

96.6  95.4 
08  0 

100  0  100  0 


s7  o 


7li  2 
so  4 


s;  :, 


2 

a 

16 
32 
128 


s|  ii 

KS    I 

go  b 

•x:  s 

!i7  a 


81  3 

s;  n 

89.8 
92.7 
97.4 


79.2 
Sli   1 

89  4 

<rl  « 
•Hi  s 


77  7 
85.4 
88.6, 
'H   'i 

98.6 


73  9 
82  2 


73  1 
81.8 


92.1      92.6     512     99.4       99.4     99.3     06  0 
93  ".i     96  4    1021    loo  o     ion  n   urn  u   iihi  o 


2048 


88.9 
94  I 
98  B 

>\s  2 
100  0 


S.S    '.' 

•ii  8 

97.8 

100. 0 


100  0     100  0 


Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Condm -tiritu  ' 


TsmperoMm  Coefficient*  in  Conductivity  Units. 


0-13.5° 


13.5-25°  25-30°     30-35°     35-50 


50-6.5° 


0  14.5°  14.5-25°  25-35°   35-50° 


SO  6£ 


2 

4 

8 

16 

128 

612 

1024 

2048 


1.31 


1  78         2  04 


1   ss 

1  97 

2  m 
2  18 
2.23 

2  21 


2  00 
2  11 

2  18 

2  3S 
2  M 
2  49 
2  80 


2  20 
2  2S 
2  41 
2  42 

2  SO 
2.68 

J  72 


2  20 


2   17 
2.25 


2  08 
2  84 


2  42 

1  '.HI 

2  28 


2  111 
2  74 
2.60 


2  78         3  01 


2  87 
2.83 

a  ii 


2  97 


Temperature  Corfficientx  in  Per  Cent. 


0-13.5°    13.5-25°  25-30°     30-35°     35-50°     50-65° 


2 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 


1  S7 

2  06 
2. 15 

2.88 

2    1 1 
2  46 


1.84 
2.14 

2  28 
2.40 
2.46 

2  :>7 

2  60 


2.07 
2.42 

2.50 
2  61 
2.80 
2.86 
2.94 


2.10 
2  44 


2  17 
2  51 


2  89 
2.99 
307 
3.15 


2.79 
2.99 
3.21 
3.69 
3  14 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 


0-14.5°  14.5-25' 


25-35°  35-50° 


BO  85* 


4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 


2  27         2.24 


3  00         2.28 


:\  07 
3  09 

.;  us 

3  13 
3  13 
3.07 


2.88 

2.33 
2  38 
2.43 

2  a 

2.52 


2.04 


1  -is 
1.98 

2  03 
1  90 
1  93 

1  98 

2  03 


1   70 

i  69 

i  n 

1.80 

1     10 

1  85 
1  43 

1  60 

1  7.") 
1   S4 
1.69 

1   10 

1  49 
1  02 

8 
16 


2.98 

3.11 

3  16 

32       3  18 

128       3.26 

512       8  29 

1024      3  29 

2048 


2  05 
2  23 
2  30 
2  34 
2  29 
2  34 
2  35 


1.00 
2  02 
2.02 
2  04 
2  10 
2  09 
2  13 


1.61 
1  71 


1.34 

1.40 


l  75 

1  S5 
1  86 

1     S'.t 


1  44 

1  52 
1.72 
1  44 


32 


ELECTRICAL   CONDUCTIVITIES,   I 


Ammonium  Bromide  (W.). 

Tetraethyl  Ammonium  Iodide  (Sh.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

ytJP    ju.l2..V    Mr^°    Mr35°    Mr-50° 

Mr65° 

t      pfl*  ju,12..V   Mt25*    M5*   *50 

2  67  26 

89  81    115.1 

136.' 

r\ 

B     38,6       54  i,     n  R     88.5 

4 

171  2   210.6 
1   182.21 220.9 

32     46  5 
128     51   I 
612     62  8 

1024      53.3 
2048     54.4 
4096     54  0 

65.4     86  8    105  0 
72.1     95.4    Ills 

8 

n  m 

95.44    128  8 

98  Of.    127   1 
101.1      131.7 
105.5     137  9 
107  8     141  S 
KIT  B     140.9 

146. 1 
153  : 

i:>s  i 

166  1 

n;s  • 
169.1 

16   71.53 

73.9     98.0   118 
76.2    99.8   lin 

77  u    KM  7    122 
76.5  101.6  122. 

4 

89 

128 

512 

1024 

73. 50 
78  18 

77  7.7. 
77.06 

)  190.8  289.8 
i  206  a  260  9 

•    212  7    259  s 

7 
E 

<i 



i    221  ( 

267.6 

Percentage  Dissocui' 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V         00° 

a!2..V 

a25° 

a35°     a50D     a65° 

V 

oO" 

al2.5°    a25°     a35° 

■60"     a65° 

2     87  9       S3. 5     81.7 

80  1 

ll 1.    . 

8     69.6       70.9     71.6     72.0 
82     88  9      84  9     85  3     85.4 

1 

8 

16 

32 

128 

i    78. 8|    78.7 
1     82  i     B2  B 
1 

90,0      88  8 
82  8      "l  a 

87.7 
90  4 

86.1 
80 
93.! 
97.; 
KM 
100  J 

128     92  8      92.2     98.7     93.4 
512     95  3       84.6     96  3     96.3 
1024      M  2       96  2     97  6     97.5 

95.4       94.1 

98  9       MS.  I      97  9 

2     88.8     B9  1 
11    93.3     98  7 
Si    96  7     97  0 

)    100. 0    100  0 

laws 
I086 

100. 0     100.0   100  0     99.7 

■»s  7        MS  ii      '"i  9    UK)  ll 

612    100  0       KK>  0    IIHI  II 
1024    100. 0     100.0    KM  o 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Cowiuctivity  Unit*. 

V 

0-12.5° 

12.5-2.5°  2.5-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-12.5° 

12 .6  25°  25-35° '  35-50° 

50-85° 

2       1  80 

2.02       2.16 

8 
32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4IXHi 

1.28 

1.51 
1.67 

1.69 
1.76 

1.46!     1.57 
1.70i     1.82 
1.86       1.94 

1.92  2.04 

1.93  2  04 

4 

8 

16 

32 

2.43 
2.58 



2.09 
2.12 
"  "1 

2.35 
a  US 

2  59 
2.68 
2.67 

2  32 

2.63 
2  71 
2.76 
2.86 

2.36 

2.55 
2.75 
2.99 
3.43 

2.87 
2.98 
3.08 
3.11 

128      2  35 

512       2.42 

1024  |    2.43 

1.78         1  98       2  (is 
1.80  '      2.00      2.12 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent, 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-12.5°  12.5-25°  25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-12.6°  12.5-25°  25-35°    35-50°   50-65° 

2  1    2  68 

2.25       1.88 

8 
32 

128 

512 
1024 

2046 

40% 

3.31 

3.25 
3.29 

2.67  ,    2.15 
2.60  |    2.09 
2.56       2.03 

4 

1  39 
1.42 

8 

3  01 

2.36       1.88 
2.40      2.03 
2.42  1     2.00 
2.46!     198 
2  49       1  85 

1.61 

lt>       2.96 

32       3.01 

128      3.08 

612       3  12 

3.20        2.59 
3.20         2.58 

2.08 
8  (17 
2.04 
2.08 



1.61 
1.67 
1  77 
2.02 

1.46 
1  45 
1.44 
1.41 

3.27 
3.32 

2.57 
2.61 

102 

1 

3. 

10 

2 

.49 

. 

2.03 

Digitized  by 


Igle 


1 

■ 

S3 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

409A 


76.5, 
si  3 
00  I 

93. 
96  4 
97.81 

us  5 
100.0 ' 


Tt  nt perature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Unit*. 


0-12.5 


2 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

a  UN 

4096 


1.64 
1.59 
2  04 
2.15 

233 


°j  12.5-25° 

25-35° 

1.81 

1  80 

2  33 

2.17 

2  31 

2  34 

2  HI 

2  4.', 

2  r,n 

2.48 

2  55 

2  50 

2.52 

2. 56 

2.59 

2  58 

Ttmiicraturc  Cwjficicnts  in  Per  Cent. 


0-12.5°i  12.5-25°,  2o=35< 


2 

8 

32 

128 

1024 

2ms 
4oytj 


2.81 
2.47 
2.97 
3.00 
3.02 
2.99 
2.99 
3  05 


2.29 
2  77 
2.46 

2.47 
2  P 
2.44 
2.46 


1.77 
1.91 
1.90 
1.91 

1.86 
1.86 
1.90 
1.87 


1.64 
1.69 
1  71 
1.84 
1.87 
1.85 
1.86 


1.38 
1.38 
1,41 
1  44 
1.48 
1.49 
1  51 


2 

2  S!» 

8 

3  12 

32 

3.12 

l.'S 

a  16 

512 

3.21 

1024 

3.25 

2048 

3.14 

4086 

3.25 

Digitized  by 


ELECTRICAL  CONDUCTIVITIES,  ETC. 

Ammonium  Acid  Sulphate 

Ws.  AND   SH.). 

Ammonii  m  Alttminii\m  Sulphate  (H.). 

r  Con'tuctti'ily. 

XfvSccular  Conduelivtl'i. 

»       /^O"  l/i,12.5°V,250    Mr^°   ^P50°   ^,^5°       » 

M.0°  |/J,I2.5° 

M.25°  !  Mf35°  |  tu5Qa  |  /u.65° 

2  1 55 .  26  186  49  21 1 .  99  220 .  06  223  8   235  3         8 

8  1S3. 40  223  S4  258.00277. 18  286.0  303.2        16 

32  223  581  279.55  322. 68 34!  1.24  374  2  396  5        32 

1 28  265  2  J  389 .  00  404  14414. 74  485 . 9  o'2i> .  3       M 

512Q89  79  378  25  403 . 20 .".22  .  2 1  5!'3.5   006. 1       128 

1024  095  22  386  88  483  ;, |  ;,  i;  .05  647. 1   794  5     Til 2 

20481303  41  400.01  496  86573    Hi  lisi  5   H211  6    10'JI 

80  0 

110.9 

143  1 

168  8   203.5   236.5 
202  3   247  6   288.0 

102.5 

143.1 

185.5 

220.4 
261.5 



326  8  384.8 

130.1 

162  2 
181 .0 

182.7 
230.9 
257.5 

238.8 
304  .'. 
342  4 

2S4  8 
365. 9 
415.1 

347  i 

477  8 

120.3 

4090l304. 26  401. 06497. 11576. 60712. 5' 855.2    2048    2018 

MM    224  2 

288.2  386.4)485.8 
.122  s   AA7  ft   540  3 

831.5 

1              1            1 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

al2.5°    a25°     o35°     o50°     a65° 

9        a0°     BllOt"    a25°     a35°     a50"     a65° 

2 

8 

33 

128 

512 

1021 
2048 

4096 

51.0 
60.3 
73.5 
87.1 
95.2 
117. 11 
99  7 
100.0 

it;  i     u  ; 
51  " 

39.2     31  4     27.5         8 
48.1     40  1     35  5        16 

69.6     65.0 

60  0      52 .5      40  4        82 

84.4     81.3     77.1     68.2     61.4       64 
94  2     08.2     90.5     83 .3     77  !l      128 
96.3     97.4     94  9     90.8     93  0     512 
N  B     99.9     99.4     95  6     96.0    1024 

100.0   100.0    100.0   100  o    inn  o 

2048 
4096 

!"" 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Unit*. 

V 

0-12.5°  12.5-25*125-35° 

35-50°  50-65° 

v       0-12.5°j  12.5-25°  25-35°  35  50*  50-65° 

2 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4096 

2  50  i      2.04  i     1.41    ... 

4.04  1      2.73  1     1.91    

4.48  ,      3.45      2.66   

5  90        5  21  1    4.06  1. 

0.77  ,         8 
1  15           lfi 

2.47 

2.58       2  ft       2  31 

2 .90 

1.49 
2.63 
4.84 
9.83 
9.27 
8.85  1 

32 
01 

3.25 

3.39       8  4!» 

3.01 
4  29 
4  18 
7.44 

2.70 
3  93 
5.25 
6  40 

7.08  ,      6.79      5.90 
7.33  ,      7.73       6  35 
7.73        7  74       7.66 
7.81         7  61       7.96 

12* 

512 
1024 
2048 
4096 

4.21 
5.50 
6.12 
0  '.II 
7.90 

4.49       4  60 
5.89       6.14 
6.79  '     7.27 
7.86       0  (14 
8.38  '  10  27 

1 

0  10 

12  56 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Ctni. 

V 

0-12.5° 

12,5-25' 

25-35° 

35-50°  1 50-65°  ||      v 

0-12.5° 

12.5-25°  25-35°  ;  35-50°  50-65° 

2 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1021 

2048 

MM 

1.61 

2.20 
2.00 
2  22 
2  44 
2.48 
2.55 
2  57 

1   09 
1.22 
1.23 
1  M 
1  80 
3.00 
1  M 
1  89 

0.66 
0.74 

0.82 
1.01 
1.27 
1.31 
1  54 
1.60 



0  84           8 

0  40           10 

3  09 

2.33  |     1  80 

1.37 

1.08 

0.40 
0.54 

32 
64 

8  17 

2.37 

1.88 

1  48 
1.64 
1.47 

2  03 

1.09 

1   21 

i  51 

1  34 

0.82 
1  52 
1.36 
1.23 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4096 

3  24 
3.39 
338 
3  42 
3.53 

2.46 
2  55 
2.64 
2  73 

2.60 

1.93 
2.02 
2.12 
2.57 
2.35 

2.16 

1  95 
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Ammonium  Chromium  Sulphate 

Ammonium  Chromium  Sulphate 

(H.  and  Hw.). 

(H.  AND   Hw.). 

( Vmi.KT). 

(Green). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

v       M° 

/t,12.:.     m.2V    Mr35c 

M.50° 

M,65° 

t>    m.0°   M.I2.5°,m»25°Jm^50 

Mr65° 

8    77.5 1    106.4  137  3    163,7  204.921  244.97 

8  103.6    133  2   102  9   186.8 (228.88  250.70 

16|  88.9      123.2168.0    ism  3239.15  288.70, 

16  119.7     166.4    1" 

210.3  268  i 

32 1100.8      140.81182.2  216.0074.48  888.50 

32  136.1     178.2   220.8 

266  1  816.57  352.20 

52    ISO   70 
l23.2U85.3lJ  673  80 

L28126.fi      183.0(240.2   285 9  309  58  459 . 09     128172.3  '  228.4!  288.1 

512  165.6     238. 0132]  o  385  t)  508. 7fl|  648.99    512|202.6  |  27)   ! 

1024  1S7  0      272  0  372  0    165  7 

604.32  754.79   1024  215.6    294.2  386 .2 

171    2!)5K.87 

789.57 

2048B11.9      810  7  128  5   530  0  713.721  897.35  2048  222.0  |  313.51411 .0 

518.4  757.75  924.29 

4006  240.7  !    355.6  492  2,  617  0  853.42J1050.26 

4096  234  4     328  4   458.1 

568  6B88  791061  73 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

a0°    al2.5°     a28"     035*  !  o50°  ;    a65D 

V 

a0°  '  al2.5°  |  a25° 

035°     aSOC      a65° 

8 

HI 

32 

12s 

512 

1021 

2048 

4096 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

20  IS 

4006 



::::::::::::: 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conduct  ii rUg  I 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  I'nit*. 

v      o  12.5°  12.5  25    85-86" 

35-50° 

GO  68 

V 

0-12.5°  12.5-25°  25-35°   35-50° 

50-65° 

8  1    2.31 

2.47 

2  .-.1 

2.67 

8 

2  37 

2.38       2.24 

1.82 

16        2  7  1 

2.00 

2.88 

3.31 

16 

2  70 

2.82 

2.87 

2.10 

32       3  16 

3  35  1 

2  38 

3.94 

32 

3.34 

3  41 

3  43 

2.38 

128 

4.28 

4.57 

4  57 

5  00 

128 

4  49 

1  7S 

4.83 

3  55 

512 

5.80 

0  i.t 

8    19 

9  86 

512 

5  71 

r,  BO 

r.  76 

B  90 

1024 

6  80 

8.00 

8.37 

10.03 

1024 

6  28 

7.88 

8.50 

8.71 

2048 

7.00 

9.40 

10.15 

12.24 

2048 

7  32 

8.04 

10  44 

11.10 

4006 

9.19 

in  93 

12.48 

13.12 

vm 

7.52 

10  88 

13  57 

12.56 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Ce 

nt. 
50-65° 

Temperature  Coefficients  in 

I'rr  Cent. 

V 

0-12.5° 

12.5-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

V 

0-12.5* 

12.5-25° 

25-35° 

86-80" 

50-65° 

8 

2.08 

2.32 

1.85 

1.30 

8      2.29 

1.79  I     1.38 

0.81 

16 

3  08 

2.35 

1  si 

1.38 

16 

2   -'. 

1.82       1.51 

0.78 

32 

3  14 

2.39 

1.86 

1.44 

83 

2.45 

1.81       i  68 

0.75 

128 

3.31 

2.50 

1.90 

1.60 

128 

2.61 

2.00       1.68  ' 

0.81 

512 

3  51 

2.79 

2.02 

1  84 

512 

2.83 

2  37 

1,00 

1  01 

1024 

3  64 

2. 94 

2.25 

1.66 

1024 

2.92 

2.50 

2  20 

i  89 

2048 

3  73 

3.03 

2  37 

1  71 

2048 

3.37 

2  57 

2.52 

1.46 

4006 

3  82 

3  07 

2  54 

1.54 

4008 

;:  U 

3  16 

2.06 

1.48 
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.  ^-«.  ^ 

Ammonium  Copper  Sulphate 

(H.  AND  Hw.). 

Calcium  Chloride 
(Sh.  and  H.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

1        thF 

M,12.5° 

M^S° 

*86 

,U,50°|M5° 

V 

M»0e 

M.12.50 

M.256    M^5° 

*&   m^5* 

1    108.3     140. 6 
8  1227     Hi'.)  »» 

190.4   225  7   278  3   334.7 
220.7    262  2   323  5   383.1 

2 
l 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1021 

2048 

4006 

80.5 

109  6   142  1    169.1 

290.4 

306  5  378  5 

340  8  418.9 
152  5 

32 
128 
512 

1024 

21  Us 
4096 

187.8 
221.6 
236  0 
246  ! 
259.4 

213.8 
262.4 
312.1 
333.5 
347.0 
367.3 

2XU  2 
346  7 

111    7 
442  6 
Hi::  (i 
494.0 

334  3 
412.6 

532.6 
560  ii 

597.3 

117  :. 
521   1 
634.0 
697  8 
744.1 
788.3 

■ 
630.1 

768.9 
s.VI  >, 
016.2 
976.8 

95.3 
106.4 
117.8 
124.0 
126  5 
131   1 

131.4 

132.1    172  5  207.4 
1  l;i  3    107  5   - 
165  (i   210.2   265.8 
174  B   232  4   281.9 
179.0  236.1    264  6 
185 .0  245.0 
185  2    24ft.fi   .400  0 

It           |             |            | 



Percentage  Dissoci<:! 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

o0° 

ol2.5°    a25q 

a35° 

a50° 

o65° 

D 

a0°  |al2.5° 

a25°     o35° 

a50e     a65° 

4 

8 

32 

128 

612 

1024 

204S 

2 
4 
8 

32 

128 

612 

1024 

2048 

4096 

61  2 

59  1 

57.6 

:..;  3 

I 

62  2     61.2 
•,7  7     67  1 

72.5 
80.9 
89.6 
04.3 
06  2 
100.0 
99.9 

71  8 
80.6 
89.4 
HI   2 
96  1 
100.0 
9U  9 

til)   !l 

80.1 

88.9 

60  i 

7!l  3     80  2     79.7 

■i  2     ss  2 

04  6    93.9'   ft*  i      08  2 

95  7     ft*  8 

i    -- ■— 

4096 

100.0 

06  i 

100  0 

100.0.100.0 

Trmfwrature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  I'nitx. 

T,  )f!]>cralure  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-12.5° 

12.5-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-12.5    I2.7.-2.V 

25  35° 

35-50= 

4 

S 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4096 

3.22 
3.78 
4.82 
5.97 
7.24 
7.80 
S  L2 
8  63 

3.50 
4.06 

6.74 
7  97 

8.73 
9.26 
in  11 

3.53 
4.15 
5.41 
6.59 
B   in 
8.99 
9.64 
10.33 

3.70 
3.97 
5.29 
7.27 

S   <>'.) 

10.20 

11.47 

2 

4 

8 

32 

128 

612 

1024 

2048 

4096 

2.32)      2.60 

2  70 

1.71 
1.62 
1.78 
1.84 
1.86 

2.94         3.23 
3.43        3.85 
3.82        4.29 

3.49 
i  05 
4.66 
4.94 

4  85 
5.33 

5  35 

3  ll 

4  57 
5.00 

4  00 
4.20 
4.28 
4  31 

4.70 
4.80 
4.90 

12.57 

5.58 

1.88 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficient  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-12.5° 

12.5-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65' 

V 

0-12.5°'  12.5-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

4 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4096 

3.03 
3.08 
3.14 
3.18 
3.27 
3.31 
3.30 
3  33 

2.39 

2  4S 
2.57 
2.55 
2.62 
2.66 
2.76 

1.85 
1.88 
1.03 

1    '.HI 

2.03 
2.08 
2.09 

1.35 
1.23 
1. 2ft 
1.39 
I    12 
1.46 
1  54 
1.59 

2 

4 

8 

82 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4096 

2.90  1      2.46 

1.00 

I  48 

1.55 
1.57 
1.53 
1.66 

3.08         2  44 

2.02 
2.05 
2.12 
2.12 
2.05 
2.17 
2  17 

1  <i4 
1  <«2 
1  80 
1.90 

8.21 

3.24 
3.27 
3.39 
3.02 
3.26 

2.58 
2.58 
2.61 
2  OS 
2.58 
2  59 

1.87 

1.62 

r^J 
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• 

Calcium  Bromide  (W.  and  Hw.L 

Calcium  Nitrate  (J.  and  W  i 

Molecular  Conductivity, 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

v       W    /*fl4.4°  m,25°   jur35°   ^50°    . 

V 

*0° 

M.9-7" 

/t^5° 

/^35 

'   vW 

M.65° 

2  86.95 

8  97  7i 

16   103.0 

[22.7   151.0    181.1  220.00262.05 

2  or.  si 

85.83    121. fl    145  t 

) 

14-1.0   I77.fi 
150  .'.   188.4 

214.8278.91339.40 
227  6  296  41362.30 

4 
8 

212.6 
I  237.9 

258.1 
2878 

85.50 

112.8   157  3   188.: 

32   108.2 
128; 117  3 

158.41 199.0 
173  3  217.9 

240  5  318.70391 .68 

265.0  350  57431  .83 

10 

32 

M  95 

102  3 

123  8    174  2 
133.5    187  7 

209 

i, 

I  286  B 

350.6 

512    122.0 

182.0  229  7  278.5(375.49468  07 

128!  114.8 

161.0  212  o 

255.4  323.1 

397.7 

1024   126  3 

186.9' 236.5' 286. 5!386. 64  177   is 

512   122  6 

[60  6  226  7 

274.2  349   ! 

432.5 

2048   126.8 

188.21239.5  291. 5 '390. 98487. 30 
1 

1024  125.7 

2048 1 130.0 

[64  - 
171.4    2-12  7 

292.' 

1 

1 ;  371.8 

458.3 

Percentage  Dit$ociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation, 

v        a0°     al4.4°  |  a25°  |  a35° 

o50° 

i  a65° 

V 

aOr"      a!l.7°     a25" 

o35°     cu.ii 

a65° 

2l    67.71     65.2 
8     77  1        76  5 

63.1 
74.1 

78.7 

62  1 
73.7 
78.1 

56.3 
71.3 

75.8 

53.8 
88  g 

74  1 

2 
4 

8 

50.7 

50.1     49.9 

.-,->  ii 

57.2 
1     64.0 

56.3 
62.8 

16 

81  I      80.0 

65.8 

65.8     M  B 

64.- 

32 

128 

B6  a 
92.5 

84.2 
92.1 

83.1 

91.0 

H2  ; 

90. £ 

81.5 

s'l  7 

80.4 
88.6 

18 

32 

7.;  o 
78.7 

72.3     71  s 
77.9     77.3 

71.1 

77.5 

j 

1    76.8 

5121    96.9 

96.7 

95.9 

95.  ] 

96.0 

M  i 

IL'S 

88.1 

88.1     87.4 

87.4     86.9 

86.8 

10241    99.6 

86  8 

98.7 

98..' 

98.0 

97.9 

512 

*7*T  .  O 

93.7     93.4:    93.8     94.0 

M  4 

2048   100  0 

IlHI  41 

100. 0 

100.  t 

1   100.0 

100.0 

1024 
2048 

<M>  7 

08  8     9fi  8,1    flfl  8 

100.0     100  0    100.0.  100.0  100.0    100.0 

1 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-14.4" 

14.4-25'  25-35= 

35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-9.7° 

9.7-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

2 

8 

16 

2.55 
3  21 
3.30 

2.67  |    3.01 
3  16      3  73 

2.84 
4  03 

4.39 

2 

4 
8 

2.04 

2.31 

2.40 

3.03 
3  33 

3.58 

3.92 

2  81 

2.91 

3.09 

a  si 

32 
128 

8.48 

3.89 

3.83 
4.21 

4.15 

4  71 

4.86 
5.42 

16 
32 

2.98 
3.22 

3.29 

a  m 

3.56 
3.79 

4.00 

4.33 

512 

4.10 

4.50 

I .  ss 

5.54 

198 

3.76 

3  99 

4.34 

4.51 

4.97 

1024 

1  2! 

t   i\X 

5.00    . 

6  OB 

512 

8  82 

4.32 

4.75 

5.01 

5.54 

'J  Ms 

4.26 

4  84 

5.20 

6.42 

ID.'! 
2048 

4.01 
4.31 

4  60 
4.64 

4.79 
4.97 

5.30 

5.77 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  (.'< 

.perature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-14.4° 

14.4*25* 

26-35° 

36-50° 

50-05° 

V 

0-9.7° 

9.7-25°   25-35° 

35-50°  50-65° 

2 
8 
16 

2.97 
3.28 
3.20 

2.18 
2  !•» 
2.37 

1.99 
2.10 
2.06   . 

1.30 
1.44 
1.48 

2 
4 
8 

3  10 

2  69 

1.98 

1  42 

1  39 

3.29 

2  :.s 

i  06 

1.76 

32 

128 

3.23 
3.32 

2.42 
2.43 

2.09 
2.16    . 

1.52 
1.55 

16 
32 

3  14 
3.15 

2  82 
2  82 

2.04 
2.02 

1.77 

1  51 

512 

3.34 

2.47 

2  18 

1.48 

128 

3.28 

2  64 

2.05 

1.76 

1.53 

1024 

3.33 

2.50 

2.11 

1.56 

512 

3.19 

2.69 

2.10 

1.83 

1.58 

2048 

3.36 

2.57 

2  17 

- 

1.64 

1024 
3046 

3.19 
3.3S 

■2  si » 
2  71 

2.04 

2.05 

1   M        1.55 

_. 
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I 

Strontium  Chloride  {J.  and  Sh.). 

Strontium  Bromide  (W.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conihir:  ■ 

V 

^0°  ,  ^,9.9*    fh25° 

^5°    /XpSO0    M,656 

V 

Mr0°    ^,13.5*  Mr25°    n&°    /ir50°  \  ^65° 

281  36 
9  09.fi? 

16    101. 1 

32  L06  :t 

12.S    118.5 

512    125  0 

1024    129.1 

2048   133.9 

4096    133  3 

106.2    141 .5 
124.3:  173 .7 

172  0 
207  4 

2 

4 

& 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

88.03      122.l|l68.8 

183.1 

206.6   324.4 

256  3  312.7 
.143.7 

134.51 187.7  225  0 
I41.fi   196  1  238.7 
157  6  825.0  271.6 
1645  1    236  7    285.4 
171  4  212  S  294.1 
176  1    948  7   300.3 
176  (i  948  6,303.9 

285.6 
305.7 
342  4 
367.7 
373.0 
383.2 
392.2 

350.2 
377.5 
424.6 
453.9 
468  a 

476  f« 
1H(.  >t 

100. 0      141  8    ISO. 6 
103  7      MS  1    190  0 

217.2 

24a  D 

267.1 

2S9.9 

110.0      157.2 

171.8     170  6 

185.4 

129  1      186.6 

202  2 
219  1 
239.1 
239  6 

316  8 
856. 2 

380.3 

388.7 
437.6 
470.1 

4a5  9 

501  0 

1               : 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

o88* 

V 

■1 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4096 

a0° 

a9,9°     g25° 

o35° 

a50° 

a65c 

V 

aQ*   1  a  13.5°    a25°      a35° 

a50° 

60.8       60.3     56  9     57.3 
(.'.l  :>      70.6     6Q.sl   BO 

2 
4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

68.2       65 A     04  2 

62.6 

67  7 

66  6 
71   9 
77  5 
87.2 
93.2 
95  2 
97  8 

63  l 

69  6 

62.4 
68  6 

75  5      76.4 
79  4       80.4 
88.5       BO  6 

!>ti  1       97.3 
100.0     ion  ii 

:.-.  ;,     7.".  2    7.'  B 
79  8     79.5     77.9 
90  5     90.5     87  3 
95  J     95.0     93.7 
97  6     97.9     95.1 
100.0    100  0,    97  7 

77.5 
80  3 

85.2 

01    2 

99.8 

100.0 

78  0 

79  1 

m  a 

111  A 

98  J 

100  0 

75.4 

79.3 
VI    1 
91.4 
99.8 
100.0 

74.3 
7s  0 
83  4 
91  4 
98  1 
100.0 



78.1 

S7  7 
93.7 

77.6 
87.3 
93.8 

100.0     100.0    100.0    100  0   100. 0    100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. ' 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Condmtinty  Units. 

ii 

0-9.9° 

9.9-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

80  88" 

V 

0-13.5° 

13.5-25' 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

2 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4096 

2  51 
3.16 

3  38 
3  56 
3  96 
4.15 
4.27 
4.27 
1  31 

2.34 
3.27 
3  52 

3  90 

4  46 
4  67 
4.73 
4  81 
4.81 

3.05 
3.37 
;i  B9 
4  09 
4.66 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

2  62 

2.76 

2.93 

3.92 
4.25 
4.79 
5.48 
5.75 
6.02 
6.22 
6.32 

3.76 
4.08 

"i.79 
5.43 
5.99 

3.10 

3  29 
3.50 
3.91 
4.19 
4.26 

3.37 
3.64 

3.66 
3  81 

3.91       4.17 
4.22       4  80 

4.87 
5  13 
5.16 
5.31 

4.67 
4.61 

5  in 
5.27 

6.34 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-9.9° 

9.9-25° 

25-35° 

35-50" 

50-65° 

V 

0-13.5° 

13.5-25°  25-35° 

35-50°  |  50-65° 

2 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

3  03 

a  m 

3  34 
3  35 
3  34 
3  32 

2.20 
2.63 
2  62 
2  76 

2.83 
2.81 
2.76 
2  73 
2.73 

2.16 
1.94 

2.03 
2.03 
2.07 
2  06 
2.11 
2.07 
2.14 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

2. 86 

2  2«i 

1.91 

1.48 
l  M 

1  56 
1.60 
1.57 
1  62 
1.62 
1  61 

1.46 

111 

3.10 
3.17 
3.18 
3.32 
3.25 
3.30 

2.38 
2.46 
2.49 
2.17 
2.52 
2  47 

2.03 
2.01 
2.06 
2.19 
2.13 
2.20 

1  51 

1.52 
1.57 
1.50 

1024       3  31 
2048  ,    3.22 
4096       3  23 
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Bakium  Chloride  (VY.  and  1 

Baricm  Bromide  (J.  and  Sh.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

M,0°     Aif4.60  m,16.5°    m.25"  \  p£b°  ,  (t,50°     m»65° 

H,0°     fi.Ui     ^25"  |  Mt3o'     n,M 

HfiP 

2    86.62 
1(3     lO.'i  2 

96  61   128  2 

150  0 
179  0 

m  e 

17s  (i      '20  fl      259  8 

2 

8 

u 

83 
Ufi 

512 
1024 

2048 
4096 

91.81 
103.4 
109.3 
111    1 
123 .6 
131   6 
133.8 
134  8 

119.3    158  6   188.1 
137.0   IS7   1   234.0 
Ills   198  9  288  8 

11.'  3 
119  5 

161.2 

215  ■: 

230  4 

272.4 

322  3 

380.1 1 340.1 
301.1  '367.6 

32 
64 

128 
256 

818  B 

375  3 

151  (i  209  l   261    I   330  2  392.8 

228  5  271  l   358  0  439  2 

175  5   246  s   298  2   379.6  467.6 

177  2  248.9  301  6  386.3  475.1 

178  7    252  6   305.7   393.9   484.6 
101.5    497.2 

116  2 

iaa  i 

180.2 

|  215  2 

200.3 

421.5 

125.1 

142  7 
144  3 
149.3 
151.2 

194.7 
197.2 
203.8 
206.3 

232.9 
236  •". 
243.4 

J 17    1 

282  6 

512     126.5 
1024     130.9 
2048    132.7 

286  2 
300  ;, 

378.0 

453.8 

395.0 

478.0 

Percentage  DlMOeiattym. 

— Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

a0°       a4.6° 

altl.j       a25° 

o35° 

a50° 

o65° 

I 

o0°   |  oi0° 

a25° 

a35°     ■»" 

a65° 

2 

8 

16 

32 

64 

65  3 
71  6 

79.3 

63.9 
74.3 
79.0 

6_'  1        HO  7 

59  4 

2 
8 

16 

32 

128 

MS 

1024 

it  Us 
II W 

08  4      06  .       R2  8 

61.5 
73  3 
78.1 
82.2 
89.8 

73.2 
78.1 

72  4 
77  5 

71  6 
76.6 

77.1     76  7 

74.2 
78.7 
82.9 
90.5 
97.7 
88  8 

69.2 
74.4 
79.1 

ss  B 

68.4 

73.9 
79.0 
83.3 
94.0 

81  5 

85.3 
92.1 

88  a 

80.7 

81  0 
Nl  5 

'.U    li 

BS  2 
Bfi  9 

S7  li 

876 

87.3 

871 

866 

128 
256 
512 

1024 
2048 

1 

97  6     93.8 

94  3 

M   i 
95.4 

98  7 
100.0 

94   1 

m  a 

94.0 
95.2 
98  «, 

100.0 

1 

98  7     95.2     95.5 

95.3 

98.6 
100.0 

'.i.>  6       95.3 

1IHI  0    KM)  (1 

ion  o  loo.o 

98.8 
100.0 

100.0 

too  n  100.0 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-4.6° 

4.6-16.5° 

16.5- 25°  25-35°   : 

no  <;:. 

V 

0-10° 

10-25° 

25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

2 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

256 

512 

1024 

2048 

2.17 

2.88 
3  11 

2  66         2  5fi       2Rfi 

2.61 
3.33 

2 

8 

M 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4096 

2.74 

3  36 
3.55 

3  66 

4  01 
4.37 
4  34 
4  45 

3  36 
3.60 
8  80 

4  32 

2  95 

3  66 
3.99 
l  90 

3  26 
3  50 

3  28 
3  58 

3.63 
3.88 

l  00 
4.43 
4.84 
5  41 
5.87 
5.99 
6.05 
6.18 

4.09 

3  52 

4  OS 

i  19 

4  51 

4  59 

4  85 

4.75  1    5  14 
4.85  !    5.18 
4.93       5.24 

3.83 
3.87 
4. IK) 
4.02 

4.36 
4  45 
I  57 
4  63 

4  M 

4.51 
4  66 

4.97 
5.07 
5  30 

5.05 

4.80      5.34 

5.53 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-4.6° 

4.5-16,5 

25-35° 

35  -.Vi- 

50-65° 

■ 

0-10° 

10-25° 

25-35° 

35-50°  j  50-65° 

2 

2.51 
I  91 

2.75 
2.90 
2.93 

3.00 

2.17 
2.22 

1  ",11 

2  08 
2.03 

1    18 
1.22 
1.30 

2 

8 

16 

32 

12N 

512 

1024 

2048 

4096 

2.98 

3.25 
3.20 
3  24 
3.32 
3.24 
3  32 

2.20       1.86 
2  45        1.95 

1.42 
1.47 
1.51 
1  51 
1  51 
1.55 

16         2.96 

2  48 

2.58 
2.64 
2  71 

2  01 
2  01 

32 

64 

128 
256 
512 

a  08 

3 .04 

2.10 

■ 

1  39 

2.01 
1  08 

3  06 
3.06 

3  06 
3.08 
3.08 
3  06 

2  30 

a  as 

2.28 
2.33 

2  13 
2  19 
2.18 
2  16 

2.74       2  07 
2.76       2.07 

1.34 
1.40 

1.54 
1  53 

1024        3.05 

1 

2048  |      3.03 
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Barium  Nitrate  (J.  and  C). 

Barium  Formate  (J.  and  Sh.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

p 

tiJO"    /ir10°   fit'25°    m,35°    m,5"c 

I"r650 

v        pf0°     prKI0;M.25° 

M,35°    m.50°    M.65° 

8 
16 

76  37  103.0 
88.29  117  fi 

146.4    177 
165.2  200 
183  2  219 
210  0   261 
229.2   275 
234  2  281 
239  8  288 

3  226  1 

I      . 

276  2' 

2    51.67  67.74  93.97 
95.34    133.4 

112.1' 

159.2,201.0  245.4 
173.8  227.3  275.1 
193  1    252.1   307.3 
197  4  289.6  359.6 
215.2  308.2  383.6 
226.2  318  2  385.5 
257  6  309.5  376.4 

82     97.62 
128    114  4 

512   124  a 
1024    127  4 
2048    131   4 
4090    

129.8 
150.8 

163  8 
167  8 

8  282  0  334  2 

8  325  :»  ■; 
2  360.7  440.7 

6 

8  378  4  467 .0 
382  3  475  5 

16  177.72 

32    85.56 

128    86   2(1 

612    102  2 

1024    103.0 

2048    111.8 

102.7' 144.6 
114  8    160  0 

114.3  162   1 
133.6, 182.0 
135.0    1st  ii 

149.4  210  0 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

• 

a0°   !  al0°  1  a25° 

a35° 

a50° 

a65° 

V 

a0° 

alO° 

a25°     a35° 

a50°  |  a65° 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

58.11    60  0j   Gil     61.4 
67.2     68  5l    68  9     00.3 

59  1 

58.1 

2 

8 

16 

32 

!_'S 

512 

1024 

I'll  IS 

46.2     45.31    44.81    43  5 

64.6     63  81    63  5     018'    64.21    63  6 

74  8 

87.1 
M  i- 

07  f) 

75.61    76  4     76  1 

87.9     87. 6|   87.2 
90  :.    95.6    98  3 

»l7  S      07  7      "17  .'. 

73  8 
85.1 
M  8 

72  4 
83.8 
92.7 

69  5 
76.5 
77  1 
91.4 
92  1 
100 .0 

68  7  [    68  9 
76.51    76.5 
77.3 
89.41    86.7 
90. 31    87.7 
100  o  too  it 

69  0     72  6     71   4 
75.0     80. 5|    79.7 
76  6     93  1     98.8 
83.5     98.4,    99.5 
87.8   100  0   100.0 
100.0     98.81    97.6 
1           1 

204S     KKl  n    100. U    KKli  n    HMl  (i     99.0     98. 2] 
4096 100.0  100.0; 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

1 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  ( 

p         0-10°    10-25°  1 25-35°  1 35-50° 

-»€»  I..V 

9 

0-10" 

10-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

8       2.66  ,     2  89       3.09  1    3  25 

3  34 

2 

8 

16 

32 

128 
512 

1.60 
2.31 
2  49 
2.87 

2  81 

3  15 

1.75 
2  54 

2  79 
3.09 
3.27 

3  23 
3.33 
4.04 

1  81 

2  58 

2  92 
3.25 

3  50 
3.32 

4  2  J 
4.76 

16      2.93      3.17 
32       3  22       3  56 

8.49 

3  66 

1   is 
4.60 

4  74 
4.90 

2.96 

3  19 
8  r.s 

4  (17 

5  03 
4.82 
4.46 

4  16 

4  91 

5  70 

4.15 
4.85 
5.33 

128      3.64 

512      3.95 

1024       4.04 

2048      4.02 

3.95 
4  36 
4  43 
4.55 

5.99 
5.23 

5.91 
6.21 

1024       3.20 
2048      3.76 

409 

6  

1 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

v       ,  0-10" 

10=25°  25-35° | 35-50°  50-65°, 

V 

0-10° 

10-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

8       3  48       2.81       2.11       1.83       1.48  I 

2  1    3.10 

s      3.20 

10      3.20 

32      3.35 

2.58 
2.66 
2.72 
2  70 

i  BS 

1.93 
2.02 
2.02 
2 .16 

1   82 

li.      3.32  |    2.70      2.11 
32       i  80       2 .74       2  00 

1    47 
1  43 
1  46 
1  61 
1  63 
1  54 
1    14 

1.90       1  47  ! 

128      3.18  1    2.62       1  19       I  K         .49  1 

512       3  18       2  66       2.01 
1024      3.17       8  04       2.02 
2048      3.06      2  65      2  04 

2.07       1.48  ! 

128       3.26       2.86 
512       3  OS       *>  41 

2.07       1  56 

1024 
2048 

3.10       2  40       2.29 

4096    1  62 

3  36       2  70       'V27 
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Magnesium  Sulphate  (J.  and  Sh.). 

Magnesium  Formate  (Ws.  and  W.), 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

v 

MtO° 

M,10°    m»25°   Mr35° 

M^0° 

P^6° 

V 

tij}°    ^12.5°  ^25° 

ji,35*   ft»«    m,65° 

2 

8 

16 

32 

r.-s 

112 

1024 

89   1-'    43  14    00 .57   72.681    90.5 
L6  70    60.90   85.62102.4    131  0 
50.95    68.14    96.50115.0    160.7 
59.57    79.73  112.4   135.3     171  8 
71   17    05.38  185  9   164.4    230.3 
86  57  128.3    183.3  221.9    2S8  1 
102.7     138.4    108  3   240.0    317  7 

106  5 
155.4 

179.0 
■2- is  t; 
270  i 
353.1 
395.4 

2   37.33     52  53    69.24  S3.: 

S   58  18     83  ii  100  HISS. 
32   74.68    106.05  141  71  172.: 
128   85  08    122.17  164.00200  : 
512   88.58   123.84  167.86205 

1024    9403   133.87  176  23209! 

2048   07  22    138  60  184.73226.; 

409G  97.18   138  74  183  81 

138  7 
14:  165.2 
11  212.8 
10  268.8 

14  273  7 

in 

101  4 
.'in    1 
-■',1    - 
313.8 
337.9 

2048  til  .1     14S.5    215.2  261.0    341 
II             1            1            1            J 

C  884  2 
9 

352.0 

Percentage  Dissociation, 

Percentage  Dissocia: 

V 

o0° 

alO° 

a25°     a35°     ct50°     a65c 

V 

a0° 

al2.5° 

a  jr.      a35°  1  o50°    a65° 

2 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

102! 

2048 

2*  9 
11    1 
45.9 
53 .6 
84   l 
86.0 
82  i 
100.0 

28  I     28.2     27.8     26.5     25.2 

2 

4 

8 

32 

128 

613 

1024 

2048 

1098 

38.4 

37.9 

37  5     88 

-11.0     39.8     39.2     38.3 
45.0     14.8     44.1     44.1 
53.7     63  2    51.8     55  1 
84.2     88  2     68  0     07.4 
Ml      85  2     S5  0     K4  3 
88  2     89.3     92.3     93  0 
100. 0  100.0  100.0   LOO  0 
1 

30  8 
42  4 
49  4 
86  <) 
S3  8 
83  8 
100  0 

17   7 
58.1 
74.9 
89  3 

88  a 

100.0 

46.7 
57.2 
71.1 
89.1 
86.8 

100. 0 

58  8      60.1 
76.8!     76.4 

S-S     |          NX    1 

"ii      80  9 

siii  7      s.h;  5 
08  B      99  9 
100  (1      100  ii 

68  2     58  i 
70  7     70.1 
88  8    88.5 

90  8    90.7 

95.4     03.7 

100.0   100  0 

00  0     98. 6 

1 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  1 

V 

0-10° 

10-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

5n  05- 

v         0-12.5 

12.5-25°  25-35° 

88  50"  SO  65' 

2 

8 

16 

3'.' 

128 

5!  2 

1024 

2048 

I   10 
1.52 
1.71 

1.16       1.21 
1.65!     1.67 
1  89       1  85 

1   07 
1.63 
1  so 

3.25 
4.33 
5.18 

5.39 

2 
1 

8 

1   22 

1  33 

1.40 



1  11 

1.46 
1.54 
1    57 
1.58 

2  07 

2  B5 

3  35 
3.52 

2.29 

a  08 

3.62 
3.76 

2  80 
2  70 

Jiil 

83 

128       2.89 
512      2.82 

1024       3.19 

204s 

4096  !    3 .32 

2.42 
3.27 
3  57 
3  74 

2.75 
3  73 
3.99 
4.45 

.'   S5 

g  88 

4.26 

4,58 

3.38       3  37 

8  on 
3  53 

4  10 
4.03 

3.85 

1  69 

Ttiu pervitin  CiKjtiruutx  in  Per  Cent. 

Tempi rrnture  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-10° 

10-25° 

25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 

V 

0-12,5°j  12.5-25° 

35-50° 

68  65* 

2 

8 

16 

32 

12S 

512 

1024 

3048 

3  42 
3  33 
3  36 
3  37 
3.40 
3.42 
3.48 
3.37 

2.71 
2  77 
2.73 
2.88 
2  91 
2.88 
8.08 

2.00 

1.18 

1  .24 
1.27 
1.30 
1.41 
1.50 
1.63 
1.58 

2 
1 

8 
83 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4006 

3.27 

2.53 

2.02 

1.95 
1.92 
2  04 
2.10 
2.11 
2  15 
2.22 

l   11 
1.46 
1.54 
1.57 
1.56 
1.59 

8   17 
3.36 
3.36 
3.18 
3.39 
3.40 
8.42 

2.69 

2  74 
2  si 
2.52 
2.66 
2.54 

2  lo 

2.24 

1  "1 
2.25 
2.20 

i  87 
1.57 
1.79 
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2  46  3  16 

3  13  3.42 

3  69      A    >\ 

4  (HI    4.80 

4.42      A  23 

1    17    5.41 

4.78    5  48 

5.03  5  7i» 


4 

17.2 

8 

20.5 

32 

33.2 

128 

83  6 

512 

78,8 

1024 

SI   (I 

2048 

91.7 

40% 

too  0 

TenijKTature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Unite. 


0-12.5°  12.5-25°  25-35°  35-50°  50-65 


4 

g 

32 

1'JS 

512 

1024 
2048 
4096 


(I  75 
0.92 
1.58 
2  45 
3.25 
3.57 
8  80 
4.15 


1.01 
1.78 
2  72 
3.62 
3.82 
4.20 
4.34 


1.10 
1.07 
3.00 
3.90 
4.24 
4.67 
4.63 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 


V 

0-12.5" 

12.5-25° 

25-35° 

4 

3.67 

2.72 

2.16 

8 

3.78 

2.82 

2 .27 

32 

4.01 

3.01 

2.42 

128 

3.90 

2.91 

2.36 

512 

3.73 

2.83 

2.26 

1024 

8  71 

3.71 

2.2S 

2048 

3.54 

3.67 

2  23 

4006 

3.49 

2.54 

2.06 

35-50°  I  50-65° 


1.82 
1.99 
1.94 
2.01 
2.04 


1.42 
1.50 
1.58 
1.62 
1.66 


V 

0-10.4° 

10.4  2.V 

25-35° 

35-50° 

2 

3.03 

2.42 

1  95 

8 

3.22 

2.61 

2.00 

16 

3.15 

2.65 

2.14 

32 

3.21 

2.72 

2  13 

128 

3.31 

2.79 

2.18 

512 

3.37 

2.80 

2.22 

1024 

3.35 

2.74 

2.24 

'.IMS 



roie 


1.77   1.53 

1.79  1.33  1   M 

1.88  1.37  '  1.08 

1.96', 1.24 

2.08  164  1.47 

2.11 

2  12  1  45  1.59 
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Nickel  Chloride  (W.). 

Nickel  Nitrate  (AV.  and  Sir.). 

Molecular  Conducln 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

f     !  M-0°    mA3°  M,25°    ^35° 

thSO' 

M.«5° 

V 

HJQ"  1  /i»6D    f .25°   /i«35°   ,1,50°   n,6&° 

2     73.07  86.49 
4 

s     s'.i  61   106  3 
Hi    M  79  114.4 

32   102.1     12211 
128  irJ  0    134  7 
512  119.0    144  5 

1024   120.7     145   1 

2048 

131.7    158.0 

2  1 

B 

If 

32 

128 

512    1 
1024    1 
2048 
4096 

71  34  S3  06  125.3; 150  4    182.7 
87.35102  7    157  9   190  0   2»  " 

219.7 
291.9 

164  B 

218  0  266.0 
247  3   301.5 

Iflfl    0 

93.67109  9     169.7   204.8 
99.15116.8     180  9   218.6 
08.3  128  7    200  1   242.9 
16.1    137.2    215  l  261  8 

137 .4     ill  9    260.1 



177.4    215  3 

190.6   231  2  288.1   354.7 
211. 6 '256.8  321.4  398.4 
227  2   278.6  344. 4 1  426.1 

229.0  279  4      

367. 9  455.5 

278  3 
810  I 

336.2 
844  1 

369 .8 
864  l 

342.7 
386  1 

416.0 
427  3 

]  *  ,  |     PJ 

P 

ercentage  Dint 
a6.3°    a25° 

tocinlion. 

l'<  rrcnlagc  Dissociation. 

I 

a0° 

a35°     o50°     o05° 

V 

a0°       air 

n.C, 

o50°     O05* 

2 
4 

60 .5     59.5 

57.5 

56.6 

2  I 

8i 
16  ' 

32 

128 

51.2 

1024 

2048 

4096 

1 

61.6     60.5 

75.4     74.7 

80.9     80.0 

s:.  .;     s.-.  11 

93  7 

11  ni  0     10  Q 

HHi  0  100.0 

58.5     57. 8|    49.4     48.4 
73  7     73  0     «4  R     fU  a 

58.4 
57  2     66.2 

7S  3      77  B 
87  4     87.5 
93  6     93.5 

8 

71  2     73   1 

n  0 

77.5 

83.1 
93  1 

99.2 
100.0 

7!   i 
77  1 
82  7 
91  9 
90.1 
100.0 

79. 2|    78.7 

16      79.4 

M      84.6 

128       98  B 

512      99.3 

1034    100  0 

78.7 
Kt  \l 

ea  a 

99.4 

100.0 

84.4     84.0 
93.4     93.4 

100  0  100.0 

100.0! 100.0 

75.3     IB  6 
84.0,    85.0 
91  0     '.II  r. 
98  i     84  1 
100.0   100.0 

3048 

1(X)  .0    100.0 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

9      |0-45..V    6.3-25°    86-35°  35-50°  50-65° 

V 

0-6°       6-25°     25  35°   35-50°  50-05° 

2  1     2.13  1       2  42       2 .63 

2 

8 

16 

32 

128 

612 

1034 

-Ills 

4096 

1  95         2  22  (     2  51 
2.56         2  91       3  21 

2.47 
3  49 

4 

8 
16 
32 

3.20 
3.61 

-  '7         3  13 

2  95         3  37 

3  16         3  66 

3.79 
4.07 

2.71 

2.94 
3.40 
3  52 
3  60 

3  15  I    3.51 
3.37      3.77 
3.7f,       l  98 

4  12       4  59 
4  05       4  58 

5  1)3 

5.53 

5  61 
5  72 

4.44  j 

128      3.57  1      4.11 

4.52 

5.13 
5  45 

:>12       3  90 
1024  ■    3.92 

4  42       4  96 

4.47       0.04 

2048 

5.84  J 



Temperature  Coefficients  in  I'er  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-6.3° 

6.3-25°    25-35°  35-50° 

BO-OS* 

V 

0-6°  |  6-25°     25-35°  35-50° 

2 

4 

8 

16 

2.91 

2.80 

2.00 

i 

2 

8 

16 

32 
128 
612 

1024 
-ills 
4096 

2  73 

2  97 

3  14 
3  03 
3  11 

2  67       2  00 
2.83      2.03 
2.87       2  07 

1.35 
1.42 

1.46 
1.46 
1.54 

2.98 
3.08 

2.94 
2.95 

2.07 
2  14 
2  14 
2  14 

2  vi 
2.92 
3.00 
2.95 

2.08 
2.14 
2  13 
2.14 

1.54 
1  65 
1.58 
1.60 
1.52 
1.57 

32       3.10         3.00 

12s 

512 

1024 

3.19 
3  25 
3.25 

;t  08 

1.50 
1.58 

3.06  2.18 

3.07  2  20 



2048 

1 

1.59 
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Nickel  Sulphate  (J.  and  H.). 

Nickel  Acetate  (J.  and  Hw.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

9         M*0° 

M»10° 

jur25°   m*35°   M«50° 

A«r65* 

»      |  Hfi° 

M0°   /^25° 

M.350   M^0*JM^5° 

5 

8 

18 

32 

188  ! 

512 

1024 

30  is 

28.77 

38.37 

51.58  64.38 

2    20  11   27.24  39.22 

S  95  52.07   74.10 

16    47  81   64  03  91.00 

32    54  11    73.82    105  8 

47.46  60.45  72.22 

29  115  65138.32 

110.2  !44  47171.27 

128  1  171   78206  39 

95.5 
115.5 

111.  8 

135  7 

40.58 
47.78 

54  42   77.06  90.95 
64. 00 '90.44    106  9 

54.78   73.23    103.5   123.0 
■3.05   00.92;  140.3   168.4 
93.12   124.7    177  5  213.5 
100.4  134.8  10.3  8  234.6 
108.3   145.5  208.7   253 9 

L58.2 

215.6 
278.9 

187.8 
259.8 
339.7 

128    1 
512 

1024    - 
2048    I 

39.22  92.82    134.6    164.0 223.26272.67 

■ti.Wi    103.5    1.10  7    1S4  7  256 .95316.98 
"s  i;5    105  9    153  0    189. 1. 270. 18336. 46 
^2  24    110.0    160  0    10fi.fi  276.44347.66 

341.3 1  425.7 

'            1 

Percentage  Dissocial  inn. 

/'.   rtnlage  Dissociation. 

v        a0°      a!0°                    5g     a50° 

a65° 

v         af\"      a  10°     a25° 

a35°     a50°     o65a 

2      26.61    25 .8     26  2 

2      24.5     24,6     24.4)   24.1     219!    20.8 
8  ]    47.4     47  0     45  1     45.1      11  8 
lti      56  8     57  7 1    57  0     56  1      S2  3      4!)  3 

*    • 
8 

37.5     37  4     36.0  . 

16      14  1     44.0      ! 

32      50.6     50  8     4! 

128      68.3     68.7     6< 

.312      80.0     85.7     81 

1024      &2.7     92  li     to 

204S     100  0   100.0    UK 

\.;i  .... 

32 
128 

512  1 
1024  i 

JIMS 

| 

SS  B     66.6    65.0    68  2     82  l     58  4 
84  2     S3  7     83.81   83.4     80.8     78  4 
03  2     93  3     93.8,    93.9     92  9     01  2 

►  .6 

2 

».l  

95.6     95.5     95.8     96.2 
00.0    100  0    100. 01  100.0 

97.7     96.8 
100.0    100. 0 

1.9... . 

<> 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-10°    10-25°  25-35° 

85-50r 

50-65° 

v 

0-10° 

10-25°  25-35*135-50°  50-65° 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

0.96 

2 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

0.71       0.79       0  82 

Q  7S 
1.49 

i.09 
1.35 

1.31       1.47 
1.62  !     1.84 
1    1.97      2.13 
i    2.36      2.78 
2.68      3.14 
1    2.72  |    3.20 
|    2.86      3.31 

1.51 
1.86 
2.23 
2.94 
3.40 
3.52 
3.60 

1.38 
1.62 
1.84 
2.50 
3  16 
3  44 
3.72 

1.50 
1.76 
2.01 
2 .09 
3.52 
3.93 
4.21 

1.39 
1.64 
1.95 
2.81 
3.60 
4.08 
4.52 

1  64 

1  79 
2.31 
3.29 
4.00 
4.42 
4.73 

2.35 
3.15 
4.36 

1.97 
2.95 
4.05 

5.63 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

v       ,  0-10°  '  10-25° 

25-35* 

35-50*  50-65° 

V 

0-10°  1 10-25° 

25-35°  35-50* 

50-65° 

2  1    3  34 

2.81 

1.80 

2  1    3,53 
8  1    8.80 

2.90 
2.82 
2  s7 
2.89 
3.00 

2.09 

1.29 
1.29 
1.24 
1.34 
1.47 
1.56 
1.64 
1.71 

4 
8 

1.14 
117 

2.04 
2.03 
2.11 
2  18 

3.40 

2.75 

■'  7.1 

1.80 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 
2048 

339 
3.64 
3.41 
3.50 
3.46 
3.48 

16 

32 

128 

512 

3.39 

1.81 
1.88 

3.36       2.74 

1  91 

1.25 
1.37 
1.45 

3.50 
3  39 

2.69 
2,82 
2.91 
2.89 

2.00  '    1.87 
2.03      2.04 

3.03       2.26 

3.02 
2.98 

2.29 

2.24 

1024  j    8.43 
2048      3.43 

2.11 

2  17 

1.65 

1 
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Cobalt  Chloride  (W.). 

Cobalt  Bromide  (Ws.  and  W.). 

/ 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

■     ^oH 

(1,7.2°    n.25°   Mr35°   fiJ0°    uj&5" 

v       m.0°    ju»12.5°  ^26°    fi&9\pJSar   ^.65° 

271. 77     87.16   129.5   154.9 

4|  87. 821  120  24  155.60196.30  239  0   289  6 

4 ' 

8   87.75     107  4   161.5    195.4 

16   94  08      115.3    174.2    211.8 

32    100.2      122.8    186.7   226.6 

128' 109.6     135.1    207.1    252.1 

226.4  274  3 
249.4   302  5 

288.7  355.6 
326.7   404.2 

81  95.04  131.29  171.30204. 

32  105.58  1 47  10  I93.09l233. 

128  115.88  162.19  214.02259. 

512  119.47  li)9  42  224.49273. 

1024 '120.80  17338  231. 5t,j-i 

2048  124.00  174.68  234.1; 

4096  125.45  177.93  236.78289. 

50.4   315.7 
04)  299  5   3C.7  3 
91  329.5   41M-.  7 
44  353.1   436.6 
16.  . 

512 
1024 
2048 

116.5}    143.7  221.2   270  5 
116.8     144.0  221  1    270.6 

1 ' ' 

352  .S 

143  B 

70  6  464.3 

34  .  . 

368.7 

463.2 

1             1            1 

II             1           1            1           1 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

a0°  |  o7.2°     a25°  i  o35°  1  a50°     <x65° 

i                      i 

v    1    o0°     ol2.5°    o25°  1  o35°  |  o50° 

a65° 

2 

4 

8 

16 

61.4       60  5      58.6     57  2 

4    70.0       67.6 

8     75.7       73  8 

32     84.1       82.7 

128 '    92.3       92.0 

512     95  2       95.2 

1024     M  a      97.5 

21U8     98.8       98.2 

4096   100.0     100  0 

65.7     67  8     64  5!    62  4 

1 

61.4 

59.2 
65.3 

81.5 
90.4 
94.8 

97  B 

70.7  70.0     68.0 
80.5     80.8     79.1 

89.8  88.9     87.6 

75.1 
80  5 

74  B     73  0     72.2 
80.1     78.8     78.1 
85.3     84.41    83.7 
93  8     93  7     93.2 
99.8   100.0   100.0 
100.0   100. 0    100.0 

67.6 

32     85.8 

128!    93.8 

5121    99.7 

1024    100  0 

78.3 
88.fi 
95.5 

76. 8* 
87.3 
95.6 

94.5     95.3     94.0 
97  2 1 

98.9     07 
100.0   100 

7    1D0.OHO0.0 
01 1 

2048 

100. 0 

100  ft 



!            1 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Conductivity  Unite. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-7.2°    7.2-25°   25-35* 

35-50° 

50-05° 

r       0-12.5° 

12.5-25°  25-35° 

35-^50° 

50-65° 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

2.14 

2.38 

2.54 

4 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4096 

I  BO 

2.90 

3  32 
3.71 

4  00 
4.21 
4.05 
4.20 

2.83 

2.S5 
3.66 
4.43 
4.04 
5.31 

3  37 
3.75 

4  52 
5.15 
5.57 

3.19 
3  54 

3.20 
3  68 
4.15 
4.41 
4.65 
1    77 
4.71 

3.32 
4.00 
4.59 
4.90 
4  96 
4  84 
5.26 

2.73 
2.95 
3.14 
3.54 
3.77 
3.78 

3.04 
3.31 

3.39 
3  71 

3.60 

3  59       3  99 

4  <J4  !     4.50 

4.14 
4.99 

4.46 
5.17 
6.04 

4.35  |     4.93 
4.33  !    4.95 

5.45 

5.86 

6.25 

6.30 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-7.2°    7.2-25°    25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-12.5°  12.5-25'  25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

2 
4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 
1024 
2048 

2.98 

2.73       1.96 

4 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4096 

2.95         2  33 

2  62       1.45 

1  41 
1.44 
1   51 
1.66 

1.58 

1.41 
1.42 

1.06 

3.15 
3.20 
3.35 
3.49 
3  27 
3.35 

2.44 
2.50 
2.56 
2.60 
2.68 
2.73 
2  65 

1.94 
2.07 
2.15 

1.79 
1.90 

1    Ml 

3.11 
3  14 
3.13 
3.23 
3.23 
3.24 

2.83      2.10 
2.87  ,    2.13 
2.92       2  14 
2.99       2  17 

1.84 

1.83 
1   98 
2.02 

1  54 
1.58 
1.71 

2.18 
2.14 

1.94 

3  03 

3.01 

2.22 
2.24 

2.07 
2.22 

2.01 

1.68 

1.71 
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Cobalt  Nitrate  (W.). 

Cobalt  Sulphate  (J.  and  H.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

Mt0°    Mr5.4L    *»•    n&^nJBP 

*65* 

0 

*0* 

Mr10°    Pr2c                  Mt50° 

M.65° 

2 
4 

71.65  82.27    135.8   150 .7 

2 

4 

29.47 

39.22^55.10  65  57 

216.8  263.5 
239  7    291  4 

K  8 

117.2 

160  0 

203.4 

112  7 
137  5 

189  6 

346  0 

.! 

87  "7  ioi  ,0  157.0  189.9 

<M   liV  108  2    lfiO  2    204  7 

B 

16 

42.06 

4<)  26 

66  i«>  78.37  93.14 

65.61    91  97    109  4 
75  04    105  4    125.8 
101   5    143.4    172,1 
126,9   180.2  218  ! 
137  f>   196  9  239.2 
148  4    214!    259  2 

32    98.9    114.7   ISO  s  218.6 

12S   108.0    125.8  200.4,242.2 

512  115.9  i  135.5  215.5  262.1 

1024    11«  1   1135.4.215.3,262.0 



276  9! 340.2 
310.1 1384,0 
384.7  414.6 

:;.'    U  88 

128    75.89 

BIS    94.88 

1024     101.9 

2048    1 10  «> 

2048 



885  3  439  0 

340  3 

421  6 

1 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

o0° 

0.7,4° 

a25° 

a35° 

o50° 

o65n 

V         a0° 

alO" 

a25°     a35° 

a50"     a65° 

2 
4 

8 
16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

61.7 

60.8 

58  5     57.5 

2      2fi .6     26  4      25  7     25  t 

61.0 
67.5 

60  0 
66.4 

4 

8 

75.0 
80.2 

74.6     73.3 
79  9      78.6 

72.5 
78  1 

37  ft 

37  7 

36  6      35  9 

16      44  4     44.2     43 .0     42.2 
1       32      5071    50  6     49.21    48.5 

. 

85. 2 1    84.7 

93.0 !    92.9 

m  S    loo  o 

100.0  j  100.0 

84.0  83.4 

93.1  93  4 

77.9 
87.3 

77  E 
87.5 
94.4 



,     128 

512 

1024 

8MB 

68.4     68  4     67.0     66.4 
85.6     85.5     K4  2.    84,2 
91.9     92  7     92  01    92.3 
100.0    100  0    100.0   100. C 

100.0   100  0 
100.0'  100.0 

94.2 

. 

100.0 

100.0 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Comiuctwitu  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  I' rut*. 

V 

0-5.4*|  5.4-25°    25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

0 

0-10'  1  10-25° 

25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

128 
512 

1024 
2048 

1.97        2.23       2.48 

2 
4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

0.97         1.06 

1.04    . 

8.11 

3.45 

1    14 
1.35 

K97" 
3  55 
3.49 

2.39  ,      2.90      3.20 
2.79         3.11       3.55 

3.32 

1.39         1.49 
163         1.76 
1.88        2  02 

i:47'"" 
1.74    

2.92         3.37 

;;  7^ 
4.18 
4.66 
4.67 

3.89 
4.53 

4.84 

4.22 
4  93 
5.33 

2  04 

3.30 
3.63 
3.57 

3.81 
4.08 
4.08 

2.56 
3.21 
3.57 
3  75 

2.79 

3  55 
3.95 

4  38 

2.87    . 
3.79 
4.23    . 
4.51    . 



5.58 

5.42 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

p 

0-5.4" 

5.4-25°   25=35°  35-50°  50-65° 

V 

0-10°  |  10-25°  | 25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 

2 
4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

2.75 

2.71 

1.97 

2       3  29  1       2  70       1  89 

1.43 
1.44 

4 
8 
16 

1.19 
1.15 

2.74 
2.99 
8  M 
3.06 

3.13 
308 

a  sr 

2.87 

2  03 
2.09 

1  75 

3  30         2.66        1.88 
3.31          2  68        1  89 

2.94       2  08 
3  03       2.09 
3  01       2  16 
3.01  '    2.17 

1 

1   78       1.52 
1.87       1.59 
1.85       1.59 

32      3.34        2.69       1.94   . 

128       3.37         2.75       2  00    . 

512       3  38         I  79       2.10    . 
1024       3.50  ,      2  87       2  15 
2048       3  38         2  95       2.11    . 

1.23 
1.74 
1.20 

1.50 

i.57 
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Cobalt  Acetate  (J.  and  W.). 

Silver  Nitrate  (Wb.  and  C). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

1/..', , ■■,!„,■  I'onductivily. 

V      |    flfi*        MrW° 

Mr25° 

^35° 

Jm^>° 

*M° 

V     |^0° 

ftlS-S"  Mf25° 

M,35°    //f50°  |  Mr65° 

2  22.201    29.791  42. 55 '51. 02 

4 ' ! 

6  41  31     55  27  7s  37  94.  no 

16   541  07     67.20 '95.68    114.9 

32|56  92     76.66   109.8   132.1 

128|71.25     95.67    136.8    166.3 

512  78.29     106.0    153.6   188.1 

1024   78.88 '    107.1    155.3   189.8 

204882. 71      113.2    163.7    199.3 
1 

2 
4 

121  B 
5 

152.2 

91.4 
106.8 

110.9 
131.2 

51.43 

70.55    91.63 

IIIM    '1 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4096 

56.01 

til  so 

7r,.6H    99  80120.37  150. 7    184.8 
85  30  111    20133.14   168  fl    207  7 

175.8 
206.9 
241.9 

217.1 
256.4 
300. 7[ 

65.791    91.06  119.141142  87  180  I 

69.24'    94.99  1 25. 23 148. 771  187.7 

190.1 

69.83     (Mi  i')7  120  SI  151.24  191.5 

221.4 
229.0 
230  7 
232.4 

260.4 

326  0 

71.03     99  03  129 

1 

68153.3 
issociati 

2 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  D 

on. 

V 

o0° 

alO° 

o25° 

c35a 

o50° 

a65° 

V 

a0a     al2.5° 

a25° 

a35€ 

a50°     a65° 

2     26 .81      26.3     26.0:    25.6 

s     50.0'      48.8     47.9     46.1 

16     «».«       59.4      58.5     57  7 

2 

4 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4096 

65  2 

7 

65.5 

72.4 
78.8 
87.0 
92  6 
97.4 

71.3 
77.4 

86  2 
92  0 
95.9 

70.6     71 

76.9 
B6  7 

91.8 
96.5 

78.5     78.7 

79.5 
89.4 

32 
128 
512 

lis  s        I'.T  7      67   1 
96  1       84.5     83.6 
94  7       93  6     93.8 

MM 

83.4 

!>4    1 

95.2 

100. C 

86.8     88.0 

98.1     94.2,    95.3 

97  II 

1024     95.4i      94.6     94.9 
2048! 100.0     100.0    1Q0.0 

99  3     99.3 
1    100.0    100.0 

98.3 
100.0 

97.6 

100.0 

97.7 
100.0 

98  ' 



100.9 ..... 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Tern] 

V 

oerature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

p 

0-10° 

10-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

0-12.5° 

12.5-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

§0-46" 

2 
4 

8 

16 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

0.75 

0.85 

0.87 

9 

4 

8 

B 

128 

512 
1024 

2048 
4096 

1.53         169 

1.83 

1.82 

1.30 
1.63 

1.39 

1.71 
1.97 
2.44 
2.77 
2.82 
3.05 

1  54 

1.90 
2.21 
2.74 
3.15 

1.56   . 
1.92 
2.23 
2.95 
3  45 



1  65 
1.88 
2.02 
2.06 

1  65 
2.07 
2.25 

2  42 

2  06      2.02 
2.19       2  36 

2  27 
2  61 
2.73 
2.75 
2  71 
2  73 

2  75 

3  30 
3.92 

2.35 
2  35 

2.52 
2  60 

3.21  |    3  45 
3.37       3.56    . 

2.15 
1  QA 

2  41 
2.45 

2  44 
2.36 

2.68 

4  37 

] 

ncmpcraturc  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

v        0-10° 

10-25° 

25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 

V 

0  12.7, 

12.5-25°  25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

2       3  37 

a  n 

2  04 

2 

4 

8 

32 

2  98 

240 

2  IN) 

1  46 

4 

j.    . 

1  42 

1.52 

8 
16 

3  36        2.79       1.99 
3.42        2.83      2  01 

■ 

2  95 
2.94 

2  15 
2.43 
2  47 

2.55 

2.06 
1.97 
1.97 
1.87 

1.51 

ITS        155 

32 
128 

512 
1024 

"His 

3  46        2.88 
3.42        2.86 
3  54        2  97 
3  58        2  99 

5  flO            9  Oft 

2.03 
2.16 
2.25 
2.22 
2  17 

1.56 
1.59 
1.62 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

2  94 
2  98 

1.77 
1.75 

1.51 
1.46 
1.43 
1.43 

3  01 

2.49 
2.47 

1    92 

1  82- 

1  79 

1.68 

4096  |    3  15 

Digitized  by 


2  1(1  1    1.53 

_•  tl  1  51 

2.11  1    153 

2.05  1.53 

2.00  1.53 

2.05  1  54 

2.03  1.60 

2.10; l.M 
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Lead  Acetate  (H.  and  Hw.). 

Aluminium  Chloride  (Ws.  and  Sh.) 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

MrO                    ,u,25° 

M^5°  |  toSO*  |  m,65° 

V 

HJQ"    uf\2.o°  m»25°    M*35° 

*65° 

4 

8 
32 

I-JS 

512 
1024 
2048 
HB8 

11.2 
16.0 
28.8 
46.4 
65.3 
71  B 

16.4 
23.3 
41.4 
66.3 
BS  7 
108.2 

22.1  27.0    34.57  41.42 

31.2  37.8    48.18  58.12 

54.0  66  2    S9. 36102. 61 

87.1  104.2  132.56158.54 
123.1    146.2  191.61228.18 
139.1    167  2  214 .38255 .53 

4  105  90  147.40  193  51232.54 
8  120.22  168.23  220  86266.58 

16  .                                     

32  142  21  200.06  265. 12S322. 18 

64  .                           .....J 

128  162.66  '231  08  308  80377.28 

296.9:361.4 
341.6  419  1 
381.1    170  'J 

455.5  567.3 



m  I     110.4 

87.8     124  6 

156.8 
165.5 

189.1  242. 06 28! i    12 
198.71260.97315.50 

512  176.77 
1024  184.58 
2048  193.37 
4096  199  03 

I 

252.75  341   2 1421. IK!  567  5   730.0 
266.73  360  50446  it".  60S  3  796.7 
279.49  381   44472 .46  647.5:888.5 

290.06  398.79499.92  703  2   953.2 

"            1 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

aO°     ol2.5°    a25° 

a35° 

a50° 

a65° 

•    |   a0° 

al2.5° 

a25° 

o35° 

a50°     o65° 

4     12.81      13.2 

8     18.2       18  7 

82     32.8      33.2 

128     B3.I       53.2 

512     74  4       74  4 

13  3 

18.8 
33.2 

13  6     13.2 
19.0     is  : 
33.3     32  3 

13  1 

1    18.4 
!    32  5! 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

512 

1024 

JOIN 

4096 

53.2 
60.4 

50.8 
580 

48.5 
55.4 

46.5 
53  3 

42.2 
48  6 
54.2 

37.9 

44.0 
49.4 

52.6      VJ   l      50. 8 1    50  2 
74.4     73 .6     73  4      72  3 

71  5 

69.0 

66.5 

64.4 

64.8     59.5 

1024 
2048 

urn 

84. 9i      86.8 

M  0       95.8 

100  (i     100.0 

M  (1 

-it  7 

100.0 

84.2     82. I1    81.0, 

952,    92.7     91.7 

100.0    WO.O    100  0 

81.7 
88.8 
92.8 
97  2 
100.0 

79.7 
87.1 
91.9 
96  3 
100.0 

77  4 

u .-. 

90  4 

95  6 

100.0 

75  5 
84  2 
89.4 
94  5 
100.0 

80.7     76.6 

86.6     83  6 

92.1     91.1 

100.0   100.0 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  lTnits. 

V      1 0-12.5" 

12.5-25° 

25-35° ; 35-50° 

50-65° 

V       '0-12.5° 

12.5-25° 

25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 

4 

& 

128 
512 

0.41 
0.58 
1  01 
1.59 

0.46 

0.63 

0.49 
DOB 

0.46 
0.66 
1.22 
1.73 
2.44 
2.74 
3  16 
3.64 

1 

16 
32 
64 

128 
512 

3.32        3.69 

3  S4         4.21 

3.90 

4.30 
5.16 
5.99 

4.57 

108       1.13 
1.66        1  71 

1  Q         5.21 

5.71 

2  19         2  43       2  31 

7.45 

1024       2.70 
2048       2  81 

2  47       2  81 

5.47         6.22 
fi  OS         7  08 

6.85 
7  98 
8.64 
9.10 
10.11 

2.99       3  23 

10.83 
12   18 

4096 

2.94 

3  27 

3.32 

1024       6.57        7.51 
2048       6.89         8.16 
4096       7.28        8.70 

14.73 
16.66 

T, 

•mperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

v       0-12.5°  12.5-25" 

25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-12.5°i  12.5-25* 

25-35° 

35-50°  50-85° 

4       3.66  1      2.81 

2.22 
2  12 

2  06 

1.33 
1.37 
1  45 
1.31 
1.27 
1.28 
1  36 
1.39 

\ 

16 

32 

64 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

4096 

3.14  1      2.50 
3.19        2  50 

2.02 
2.07 

1.45 
1.51 

8 
32 

128 
512 

1024 
2048 
4096 

3.63        2.70 
3.50        2.61 

1.58 

3.42         2  50       1.96 

3.26         2  M) 

2.15 

3  35         2  62 

1.88 
2.02 
2.06 

1.62 

3.62 
3.34 
3.35 

2.28 
2.50 
2.62 

3.36 
t  (17 
3  55 
3  56 
3  66 

2  69 
2.80 
2.82 

2  92 

3  00 

2.22 
2  34 
2.40 
2.39 
2.54 

1  '.<1 
2.05 
2.27 
2.37 

2.15 
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Aluminium  Nitrate  (Ws.  and  Sh.).  \ 

Aluminium  Sulphate  (Ws.  and  Sii  .). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

M,0°  'jBf12.5° >,25D   m^5°   WGO* 

*65° 

V 

M° 

M.12.50 

0,25°   Mt35°  j  /i,50°  |  m.65° 

i 

102.82  139.22  180. 52216. 541  276.0  338.6 

4 

51.90    71.81!  92.40 W7. 72  186.6   152.8 

8 

115.67  158  84  206.89248.82  320.8  393.6 

8 

65.21|    89.81  114.44132 .46  166  7    185.7 

32  136.32  188.54  247.70299.96  391.3  487.3 

32 

89.50  123.63  158. 01  183.51  236.7   266.2 

128  156.18  217  14  287.05349.49  464.4   583.9 

128 

121.87  169  38  219.04266  22  339 .9    396.1 

512  160.97  234 .81  313.05384.43  535.8  685.9 

512 

164.08  230.86  301 .01358.79  497.3  594.6 

1024  173.45' 247.08  332.204HI.  is  575.8.750.5; 

1024  191.95  271.31359.16433.51  613.2  740.2 

2048  179.32255.68  345.82428.32  613.3  S20.9 

2048  222.31  317.20  425.03518.1!)  746  S   943.0 

4096  187  89  272  12  372.07462.84  656.6  908.2 

4096  262.35  378.23  514.06634.78  936.1  1221.2 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

oO°  1  al2.5° 

o25D 

a35°    a*)* 

o65° 

V 

aO° 

al2.V 

o25° 

o35° 

a50° 

a65° 

4 

54  7       51.2     48.5     46  8|    42.0     37  3 

4 

19.8 

19  0 

18.0 

17.0     14  6 

12  5 

8 

61.6 

58.4     55.6     53.81    48.8     43.4, 

8 

24.9 

23.7 

22.3 

20.91    17.8 

15.2 

32 

69.3     66.6     64  0     60.0     53.6 

32 

34.1 

32  7 

30.7 

28.9     25  3 

i    21.8 

128 

83  1 

79.8     77. l|   75.6 

70  7     64.3, 

128 

46.5 

44  8 

42  6 

41.9     36  3 

32.4 

512 

88.9 

86.31    84.1     83  1 

82.  C 

75.5 

512 

62.5 

61  0 

58.5 

56  5     53.1 

48.7 

1024 

92.3 

90.8     89. 3|   88.7 

87.7 

82.6 

1024 

73.2 

71.7 

69  9 

68.3     65.5 

60.6 

2048 

95.4 

94.0     92.91    92.6 

90.4 

2048 

84.7 

83.9 

S2  7 

81.6     79.  S 

72.2 

4096 

100.0 

100.0   100.0   100.0 

1 

100  0   100.0 

4096  |  100.0     100.0   100  0   100.0  100. 0 

100.0 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

i  Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

v       0-12.5°  12.5-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

v      1 0-12.5°  12.5-25°  25-35°  35-50°  60-65° 

4      2.91 

3  30 

3.60      3.96 

4.17 

4       1.59         1.65 

1.53   1.09 

s      3.45 

384 

4.19  '    4.79 

4.87 

8 

1.97  1      1.97 

1.80   

1.27 

32      4.18 

4.75 

5.23  ,    6.29 

6.20 

32 

2.73        2.75 

2.55    

1.97 

128      4.88 

5.60 

6.25  i    7.66 

7.97 

128 

a  bo 

3.97 

4.72    . 

3.67 

512      5.45        6.28 

7.17  |  10.09     10.07 

512  !    5.34 

5.61 

5.78   . 

6.49 

1024       5.98        6.86 

7.86     11.04     11.65 

1024  I     6.34 

7.03      7.11 

8.47 

2018 

6.19         7  31 

8.37     12.33     13.84 

2048       7.59 

8.63      9  83 

13.08 

4096 

6,90  1      8.19 

9.32     12.02     16.77 

4096       9.27 

1 

10.87  1  12  <)7 

19.01 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

v       Chl2.5°j  12.5-25° 

1 

25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-12.5°  12.5-25°  25-35°  35-50°   50-65° 

4 

2.83        2.37 

1.90  1    1.83       1  51 

4 

3.06        2.30       1.66   . 

0.80 

8 

2.98         2.42 

2.03  |    1.92 

1.62 

8 

3.02         2.19       1.57    . 

0.76 

32      3.07 

2  51 

2.11  |    2.09 

1  57 

32 

3.05 

2.23       1.61    . 

0.83 

128 

3.12 

2.58 

2.18  i    2.10 

1   72 

128 

3.12 

2.34       2  16 

1.08 

512 

3.25 

2  67 

2.28      2.62 

1  88 

512 

3  25 

2.43       1.79 

1.81 

1024 

3.40 

2.77 

2.36  '    2.69 

2  HI 

(     1024 

3.30 

2.59 

2.07    . 

1.38 

2048 

3.44 

2  83 

2.39  .    2.88 

2.25 

2048 

3.41 

2.72 

2.19   . 

1.75 

4096      4.53 

2.95 

2.45       2.79 

2.55 

4096 

3.53 

2.87 

2.35 

2.03 
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Ferric  Chloride  (J.  and  H.). 

Ferric  Nitrate  (J.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity.* 

V 

*o° 

*10°!/i^5cj*35o   m,50°|m.65° 

V 

M,0o  1  p,10°   nJ5°   m.350   ^,50°    ^65° 

2 

4 

8 

16 

80.50   104.6    143.6 

169.9 

2 
8 

97.68   128.1    181.6    220.7 

269.5  837.0 
1  346.9 

7| 

138  1    IftR  ~     »(»)»  5    328.2 

127.2   168. 5j  238.1:  285. 
143  4    190 .7    274.fi'  332. 

16    150.7,202.7   295  3    364.3 

32     171.4   233.7   342.6!  422.6 

128  j  109.5  271.7  399.4    491.4 

512    371.3  408.7  705.7,  927.0 

1024     4!K)  !l    :»71.4   877.7  1116.5 

32    166. 7\  226.0   328.3:  400. 

128  !  198.9  274  0    401.9  508. 
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Uranyl  Nitrate  (Ws.  and  Hw.). 

Uranyl  Sulphate  (Ws.  and  Hw.). 
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DISCUSSION  OF  THE  RESULTS. 

THK    iitNOlt  T1VITY    MEASUREMENTS. 

The  conductivities  of  about  110  suits  and  mineral  acids  have  been  measured  and 
the  results  are  herein  recorded.  These  have  been  Studied  from  about  the  most  con- 
centrated solution  that  could  be  prepared,  up  to  a  volume  uf  from  1000  to  -1000.  Tin- 
temperature  range  is  from  0°  to  6o°.  Salts  of  nearly  all  of  the  more  common 
metals  have  been  included  within  this  work. 

It  is  almost  self-evident  that  in  an  investigation  of  this  scope  certain  peculiarit  ies 
would  be  presented  by  some  of  the  substances  studied. 

The  salts  of  lithium  crystallize  with  more  water  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  the 
other  alkali  elements.  Thi>  means  that  the  lithium  ion  if  more  hydratcd  in  aqueous 
solution  than  the  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium  ion.  The  result  is  that  the 
lithium  ion  moves  more  slowly  than  the  other  alkali  ions,  and,  consequently,  the 
conductivities  of  lithium  salts  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  corresponding  salts  of 
sodium  and  potassium.  Before  we  had  the  solvate  theory  it  was  very  difficult  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  lithium  ion.  which  has  a  much  smaller  mass  and  smaller 
atomic  volume  than  either  sodium  or  potassium,  should  have  a  smaller  velocity. 
Bui  we  now  have  the  explanation  of  this  fact.  The  larger  conductivity  of  lithium 
sulphate,  especially  at  high  dilutions,  as  compared  with  other  salts  of  lithium,  is  due 
to  this  tK'ing  a  ternary  electrolyte,  while  the  other  three  salts  are  binary  elect  rob 

The  salts  of  sodium  with  the  simpler  acids  call  for  no  special  comment.  The  con- 
ductivities are  larger  than  those  of  the  corresponding  salts  of  lithium,  since  the 
sodium  ion  is  less  hydratcd  than  lithium,  and,  consequently,  moves  faster  through 
the  solution.  Sodium  carbonate  hai  very  great  conductivity,  especially  at  high 
dilation  and  elevated  temperatures.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  large  hydrolysis 
under  these  conditions.  The  very  large  conductivity  uf  disodium  phosphate  is  also 
probably  due  to  hydrolysis.  Sodium  ammonium  acid  phosphate  (nhcrocosmir  salt  i 
begins,  in  fairly  concentrated  solutions,  to  give  off  ammonia  at  25°,  and  this  is  still 
more  marked  at  33°. 

The  unusually  high  conductivity  of  sodium  ferroeyanide,  especially  at  N  =  1024 
and  tio°,  is  due  in  part  to  the  large  number  of  tone  yielded  by  this  subslance,  and  in 
part  to  hydrolytic  dissociation. 

The  salts  of  potassium  have  somewhat  larger  conductivity  than  those  of  sodium. 

The  potassium  ion  has  less  bydrating  power  than  sodium,  as  is  shown  by  the  fart 

that  potassium  salts  Show  less  tendency  to  crystallize  with  water  than  sodium.  Not- 
withstanding the  greater  mass  of  potassium,  the  ion  moves  faster,  than  sodium,  since 
it  drags  less  water  with  it  through  the  solution.  This  would  increase  the  conduc- 
tivity of  potassium  salts  over  that  of  sodium.  The  large  conductivities  of  potassium 
carbonate,  dipotassium  phosphate,  and  tripotassium  phosphate  are  due  to  hydroly- 
sis. The  large  values  for  potassium  nickel  sulphate,  and  for  both  the  violet  and 
green  potassium  chromium  sulphates  are  due  chiefly  to  the  large  Dumber  of  ions  into 
which  these  Compounds  dissociate.     It   was  shown  some  lime  ago  by  Jones  and 
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Mackay*  "that  compounds  of  this  type  first  break  down  into  the  constituent  sul- 
phates, especially  in  dilute  solution,  and  these  then  dissociate  as  if  they  alone  were 
present  in  the  solution." 

Potassium  permanganate  underwent  slight  decomposition,  especially  at  more  ele- 
vated temperatures.  The  high  conductivity  of  potassium  ferrocyanidc  is  explained 
by  the  large  number  of  ions  into  which  it  breaks  down. 

Ammonium  salts  with  the  ordinary  mineral  acids  crystallize  with  little  or  no  water. 
This  means  that  the  ammonium  ion  is  very  slightly  hydrated  in  aqueous  solution. 
Ammonium  salts,  in  general,  conduct  to  just  about  tlve  same  extent  as  potassium 
salts.     Tetraethylammouium  iodide  decomposes  slowly  around  50  degrees. 

Turning  to  the  bivalent,  metals,  let  us  consider,  first,  salts  of  calcium,  strontium, 
barium,  and  magnesium.  Most  of  the  salts  of  these  metals  with  the  ordinary  min- 
eral acids  crystallize  with  six  molecules  of  water;  calcium  nitrate,  which  crystallizes 
with  four  molecules  of  water ;  strontium  nitrate,  which  crystallizes  anhydrous;  barium 
chloride  and  bromide,  which  crystallize  with  two  molecules  of  water  each,  and  barium 
nitrate,  which  crystallizes  without  water,  are  exceptions. 

Earlier  work  in  this  laboratory  on  the  approximate  composition  of  the  hydrates 
formed  by  various  substancesf  has  shown  that  salts  of  calcium,  strontium,  barium, 
and  magnesium  hydrate  to  approximately  the  same  extent,  and  that  all  four  of  those 
elements  have  very  great  hydratiag  power.  While  the  masses  of  the  atoms  of  these 
four  elements  vary  from  magnesium  =  24.36,  calcium  =  40. 1,  strontium  =  87.6,  to 
barium  =  137.4,  yet  the  amounts  of  water  with  which  these  substances  in  solution 
are  combined  are  so  large  that  the  total  masses  of  the  four  ions  when  hydrated  as 
they  are,  especially  in  dilute  solution,  are  not  very  different.  Further,  the  atomic 
volumes  of  these  four  substances  are  not  very  different,  magnesium  being  somewhat 
less  than  the  other  three.  Ionic  velocity  is  a  function  of  the  ionic  volume  and  ionic 
mass  of  the  hydrated  ions.  We  should,  therefore,  expect  the  velocities  of  these  four 
ions  to  be  just  about  the  same,  and  such  is  the  fact.  The  velocities  are:  Mg  =  58, 
Ca=62,  Sr  =  63,  and  Ba  =  64. 

Conductivity  is  a  function  of  the  number  and  velocities  of  the  ions  taking  part  in 
the  conduction  of  the  current.  Since  salts  of  the  above  four  elements  are  dissociated 
to  just  about  the  same  extent,  it  follows  that  salts  of  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  and 
magnesium  should  give  conductivities  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  results  will  show  this  to  be  the  case.  The  salts  of  these  elements  with 
the  organic  acids — formic  and  acetic — are  probably  somewhat  hydrolyzed,  especially 
the  salts  of  acetic  acid.  The  formate  showed  a  short  hydrolysis  time  factor,  while 
the  acetate  precipitated  a  small  amount  of  barium  hydroxide  on  the  platinum  plates. 

Zinc  nitrate,  like  magnesium  nitrate,  crystallizes  with  six  molecules  of  water  and 
the  two  have  very  nearly  the  same  conductivity.  There  was  evidence  that  zinc 
nitrate  underwent  slight  hydrolysis.  Zinc  sulphate  and  magnesium  sulphate  crys- 
tallize with  the  same  amount  of  water — each  with  seven  molecules — and  they  have 
very  nearly  the  same  conductivities.  Zinc  acetate  was  undoubtedly  strongly  hydro- 
lyzed, especially  at  the  high  dilutions  and  high  temperatures.  There  was  an 
appreciable  odor  of  acetic  acid  in  these  solutions. 
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The  salts  of  cadmium  present  several  points  of  interest.  The  chloride  crystal- 
lizes with  two  molecules  of  water,  while  the  bromide  and  iodide  crystallize  without 
water.  Notwithstanding  the  small  hydrating  power  of  the  cadmium  ion,  its  salts 
conduct  less  than  the  corresponding  compounds  of  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  and 
magnesium.  The  explanation  of  this  is  well  known.  The  halides  of  cadmium  are 
much  less  dissociated  than  the  halides  of  the  metals  related  chemically  to  it,  hence 
the  smaller  conductivity. 

The  conductivities  of  the  salts  of  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt  call  for  no  special 
comment.  Manganese  nitrate  underwent  some  decomposition  at  35°.  Nickel  ace- 
tate underwent  hydrolysis, the  solution  having  the  odor  of  acetic  acid.  Salts  of  these 
three  metals  give  conductivities  that  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  and  are, 
indeed,  very  nearly  equal.  This  would  be  expected  from  the  relative  hydrating 
power  of  the  manganese,  cobalt,  and  nickel  ions. 

The  above  comments  also  apply  to  the  salts  of  copper  that  were  invest igated.  At 
b5°  these  salts,  in  general,  underwent  decomposition,  and  the  work,  therefore,  could 
not  be  extended  to  this  temperature.  The  salts  of  aluminium,  iron,  and  chromium 
are  all  quaternary  electrolytes,  i.  e.,  the  molecule  breaks  down  into  four  ions.  The 
conductivities  of  these  substances  are,  therefore,  large.  Many  of  these  salts  undergo 
hydrolysis  at  the  higher  temperatures.  This  is  so  pronounced  with  the  salts  of  iron 
that  they  could  not  be  studied  at  all  at  the  higher  temperatures.  The  salts  of  alu- 
minium, iron,  and  chromium  crystallize  with  large  amounts  of  water,  t.  c,  these  ions 
have  great  hydrating  power.  The  order  of  magnitude  of  this  power  can  be  seen  from 
the  earlier  work  in  this  laborator}*.*  That  these  substances  have  very  large  temper- 
ature coefficients  of  conductivity  will  be  seen  a  little  later. 

The  salts  of  uranyl  undergo  hydrolysis,  especially  at  the  more  elevated  temper- 
atures. To  this  hydrolysis  there  is  an  appreciable  time  factor.  This  accounts  for 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  different  workers  in  obtaining  concordant  results. 

The  relations  pointed  out  above  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  molecular  conduc- 
tivities on  pages  70  and  71.  Here  the  results  are  given  at  two  dilutions  widely 
removed  from  one  another,  and  at  three  temperatures  as  widely  different  as  possible. 

A    DKHYDROLYTK'    TIME    FACTOR. 

An  observation  of  some  importance  was  made  by  Mr.  Shaeffer.  He  took  four 
parts  of  a  n/32  solution  of  chromium  chloride.  One  of  these  was  kept  at  room  temper- 
ature. A  second  was  healed  for  two  hours  to  50°,  a  third  for  the  same  time  to  65°, 
while  a  fourth  was  heated  for  two  hours  to  90°.  All  four  solutions  were  then  brought 
to  the  same  temperature  and  their  conductivities  determined.  The  conductivities 
of  all  four  solutions  were  taken  at  85*,  at  50°,  and  at  Go°,  and  the  results  are  given 
in  the  following  table: 

ChHOMIDM  CllLOlUDK. 


Not  healed   Heated  to  50°  Heated  to  05*  Heated  to  90° 


330.5 
W  B 

532  4 


331  4 
42B  7 
836  0 


342.0 
130  0 
544.6 


415.7 

519.0 
624  2 


•Carnepe  Institution  of  Washington  Publication  No.  60,  pp.  87-93. 
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0*                                 25° 

65° 
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i-8 

r-1024 



LiBr 
LiNO,  . 
Li|S< ), 

47.27          56.08    1      88.41         107.2 
10  si          57.97          89.78        109.9 
43.83          52  11            79.71          'is  n 
86  74          HIS  1            128.4 

167.7 

170  4 
157.7 
242  7 
184.6 
184.1 
187.5 

171  4 
164  4 

208.3 

[87  s 
425  5 
23S.  5 

222  8 
234.1 
218.2 

211.3 

NaCl 
NaBr 
Xal 
NaNO, 

\.,<  10 
NaClO* 
X.c.sn, 
\  :i.n» 
NuHl'Oi     ... 

S3  5 

Sfi  M, 
55.26 
50  27 
47  4 

4!)  4 

61.6 

98  5          115  1 

1IHI  3 

63.14 
58  38 
56.2 
B8  8 

100  4 
111  3 
86  7 
90  2 
146  4 
137.8 

116  4 

138  5 
104  1 
106  1 
226  34 
218  1 
183  7 
193  8 
ivj  4 
168  4 

79.12 
137  0 
143.5 
Ills 

139  6 
127.8 
130.7 
268.0 

78  :»i 
70  7 

111)  65 

11(1  8 

91  ft 

104.7 

253  4 
7.i  20 

274  8 

271  9 

439  6 
393.2 

NuMIJII'O, 

136  7 

Na.Fe(CX).  . 

259  2 

469  61 

939 

CH,COONu 

KC1 

KBr 

KI 

:u  80 

66  47 
68  01 
88  46 

61  HI 

68  !i 

101   II 

183  1 
•IS  74 
79  19 

116  li 
08.1 

122.6 

7S  II 
75  s 
llll  .0 
59  34 
111  3 
109  1 
168.8 
48.6 
02  is 
(Mi  17 

69  38 
:js  6 

64  35 

98  06 

183  60 

80.00 

77.5 

ll«  6 

133  7 

95.3 

97.74 

85.50 

57.7 

67  2 
92.97 

100  00 
84.33 
50  51 
99.06 
1034 

40.65          86  25 

75  14         IIS  6 
79.23         121  3 
77  77         12<l  7 

76  31 

131   7 
215  9 
.'IS    1 
221.2 
199.6 
192.1 

25s 

260.3 

268.1 

.15.2 

241.5 

240.6 

513  1 

KN'O,  ... 

KCIO, 
KC10« 

K,SO« 

KH80, 

KaCO,                   

K.lll'O, 
K,I'0« 

70  6 
72.0 

145  0 

104  7 

183  8 
254  3 
180  9 
143  34 
217  2 
170  6 
221  9 
140  | 
135  3 
158  4 
104.36 
196.0 
195  5 
305.1 

88  43 
110.9 
lis  0 
123.6 

72.8 

118  88 

179.57 
258  00 
143  1 
137.3 
102.9 
820  7 
172.5 
177  5 
157.3 
105.8 
124  5 
173.7 
ISO. 6 
154.1 
106  96 
179.00 
187-4 

832.8 

:n3  8 
291   17 

200  52 
362  B 
360.2 

437  1 
332  7 
369  6 
399  6 
113.95 
276  2 
240.8 
546 .5 
106  84 
131.5 
137.8 
140.9 
99  3 
134.43 
267.62 
483.51 
342  4 
37S.0 
386.2 
442.6 
236.1 
236  5 
336.0 
208.8 

109  35 
192  1 
140.8 

235  5 
177.8 
186.6 
229  7 

64  65 
180.1 
133.6 
295.1 
58.33 
72.25 
74  84 
77.06 
53  3 
74.69 
143.84 
295.22 
1810 
187  0 
215  6 

236  0 
126.5 

126  ;i 

126  7 

111  0 

415  5 

272.73 

407.67 

240  6 

242  04 

248  10 

193.58 

367.7 

352.9 

543.0 

2f>i!s  '" 

217.1 
220.9 

897.8 

469.31 
850  90 

KNaSO*. . . 

KXWSn.i.                  

KAKSOOs 

KCr{S04),  violet 

KCr(SO«)i  green         

KM0O4. 

KiCrO, 

KjOtOl                               

K«Fe(CN)i 

785  37 
771  94 
215.95 

CHjCOOK                   

203  7 

B  7 
267  6 

CNSK 

Nil, CI 

XH.Iir         

M(CiHi)»l                 

NH4NO 

204  3 

325.2 

303.2 

236  5 

244  97 

250.70 

383  1 

318  7 

339.4 

287.8 

187  81 

230.8 

324.4 

343.7 

288.0 

193.8 

322  3 

340 .1 

249.3 

(NH^SO, 

NH«HSOt 
NH«Al(SO,)i  . 

794.5 

NH,Cr(SO»),  violH 
NH^rCSOth  green   

CaCli 

754  79 

789.57 
850.8 

C*Br, 

Ca(NOi), 

CaCrO, 

Ca(HaX)j3 

BrQi 

477.18 

401.22 

129.1 

129.1 
126.11 
ill.  18 
130.9 
133  8 

242.8 
239.6 
233  7 
177  41 
243  4 
249.9 

463  3 
484.6 

8rBrt.                     

SrOIO,), 

Br(CHiC0O)i 

BaClj 

BaBr. 

. 
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< 

1° 

25° 

65° 

i— 8 

i'  =  11124 

t— 8 

1—1024 

i—8 

|    t—1024 

Ba(NO,), 

7i  i  37 
72.22 
59.05 

57  6 
93  73 
sx  91 

45  70 

58  16 

46  35 
87  6 
43  20 
37.7 
45  32 
37.80 
24  31 
84.98 
83.1 
11   11 
89.51 
87  35 
40.58 
38.95 
87.75 
95.04 
87.07 
49.08 

11  .31 

U  m 

«7  m 

91  31 
86  48 
42  30 

71   12 

Hi  n 

m  22 

115.67 
68  21 

127.2 
138  2 
104  53 
117  6 
77.85 
110.48 
83.44 
7S.13 
30  59 
227.0 
23fl  B 
303  9 

127.4 
103  0 

92  63 
118.3 
122.8 
120.68 
102.7 

94.03 

80  38 
117.1 
KM  7 

7*1  !l 

113  7S 
110  88 

96 .31 

114  9 
105  1 
107  13 
120.7 
115.8 
100  4 

78  65 
I  If.  s 
120.80 
116  1 
101. 9 

7s  88 

123  0 

125  4 
119  8 
ia5  85 
136  89 
133.6 
7  1  G 
184  58 
173  45 
191.95 
isr,  :■: 
490.9 
200  21 
203.0 
240.48 

i6i  a 

123.14 
175.68 
70.13 
221.8 

231  4 

1464 
133.4 

113.3 
162  1 

170  M 
180.86 

BE  82 
tQB  29 

89  79 
157.2 

80  01 

06  0 

79  3M 
70  44 
48  44 
150.7 
144  3 

76  77 
164.8 
157  9 

77  06 
74  10 

161  S 

171  3 
157  9 

78.37 
78.37 
99.80 
188.2 
169  6 
168  7 
77.33 

234  2 
184.0 
180  5 
224  9 

230.94 

224  49 

198  3 

176.23 

158.95 

216. 6 

197.8 

156  7 

S 12  53 

208.48 

188  60 

216.8 

195  8 

202  94 

229.0 

214.3 

L98J 

153.9 

221.1 

231.56 

215.3 

196.9 

155.3 

276.2 

245.4 

1 

Ba(HC(X», 

Ba(CH,COO>, 
MgO, 

MpiN'O,), 

1    385.5 

303.8 
324   ' 
298  1 

102.4 
201  i 

171    1 
289.67 

MgSO< 

240  8 

Mg(HCOO),... 

M^CHiCOOi,. 
Zn(N(> 
ZnSO, 
ZnfCHjCOO), 

CdCl, 

CdBr, 

415.20 

100.61 

139 .6 

128.5 
94  61 
293.7 

208.74 

(Mi 

MnCI, 

468  4 

Ma(NOi)i 

MnS( »« 

NiCl, 

NiCNO,), 

sm  u 

NiCH,COO 

CoCl, . 

130  0 
301.5 



135.7 
138  32 
302  5 
315  7 
291  4 
137  5 
131.2 
184.8 

336.46 

CoBr,. .  . 

ColNO,), 

CoSO« 

Co(CHiCUO)i. . . 

AgNOi 

CuCt, 
CuBr. 
Cu(NOi), 
CuSOj   . 

PbCti       

PWNO,),.  . 

230.7 

232.2 

236.6 

222.9 

202.57 

253.96 

247  4 

139.1 

360,56 

332.20 

359.16 

892  1 

877.7 

403.58 

412  9 

459.83 

311.92 

241.47 

296.95 

120.37 

353.4 

366.5 

124  5 

476.90 

477.7 

255.53 

796.7 

750.5 

740.2 

139.8 
31   2 
220.86 
206  89 
114  44 
238.1 
266.5 
1X4   18 
214 .0 
130.18 
986.01 
150.57 
120.82 
53 
357.0 
354  4 
431.5 

267.8 

58.12 
419.1 

393.6 
185.7 

Pb(CHiCOO)i 

AlfNO.j, 
AU(SOi),    . 
FeOi 

Fe(NO,)i 

Ct(NOi)i 

410.0 
416.3 
139.9 
387.8 
277.69 

941.3 

S94  4 
732.1 
548.6 
514.08 

CritflOi)!...             

UO,Cl, 

UO,(NO,), 

UOjSOi 

no^CH.coo), 

HCl 

HNO, 

HjSO, 
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The  vessels  used  for  holding  the  solutions  were  of  Jena  glass,  which  had  been 
treated  for  months  to  remove  all  soluble  matter.  The  increase  in  conductivity  in 
the  heated  solutions  could,  therefore,  not  have  been  due  to  matter  dissolved  from 
the  glass  vessels.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  solutions  which  had  been  heated  hat! 
higher  conductivity  than  those  which  had  not.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  solu- 
tion which  had  been  heated  to  90°.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  hydrolytic  dis- 
sociation of  the  salt  into  acid  and  base,  and  these  did  not  completely  recombine  on 
cooling  the  solution  to  the  initial  temperature. 

The  same  process  was  repeated,  using  a  solution  of  chromium  chloride  which  was 
n/512,  heating  one  part,  to  50°,  another  to  65°,  stilt  another  to  90°,  then  cooling  all 
down  to  room  temperature,  and  measuring  the  conductivities  at  the  following  tem- 
peratures: 

Chromium  Chloride. 


Not  heated   Heated  to  50°   Heated  to  63s   Heated  to  90° 


512 
512 
US 


35s 
50° 


487.4 
G52.2 
842.5 


4*1  ". 
656.7 

st:{  s 


500.6 
667.7 
BM  ■> 


559.7 
724.6 
915.1 


The  results  for  the  more  dilute  solutions  are  of  tin-  same  general  character  as  those 
for  the  more  concent  rated. 

To  throw  some  light  on  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  acid  and  base  to  recom- 
bine, the  following  experiment  was  carried  out:  The  n/512  solution  of  chromium 
chloride,  which  had  been  heated  to  90°,  was  cooled  to  room  temperature  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  20  days.  It  was  then  warmed  to  35°,  and  its  conductivity  determined 
The  value  found  was  508,  while  the  value  found  shortly  after  heating  was  559.9. 
The  unhealed  solution  gave  a  conductivity  of  487.4.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  in  20 
days  the  hydrolysis  had  not  all  disappeared. 

A  similar  experiment  with  nt  512  chromium  chloride,  which  had  been  heated  to 
90°,  cooled  to  room  temperature  and  allowed  to  stand  20  days,  and  then  warmeij  la 
65°  and  its  conductivity  determined,  gave  the  value  885.  The  conductivity  shortly 
after  heating  was  915.1.  The  conductivity  of  the  unhealed  solution  was  842.5. 
This  shows  that  the  dehydrolysis,  in  this  case,  was  not  complete  even  after  the  solu- 
tion had  stood  for  20  days.  We  propose  to  study  these  changes  quantitatively  in 
the  near  future,  and  see  how  long  it  requires  for  the  completion  of  the  dehydrolysis. 
in  the  eases  especially  of  those  salts  which  are  strongly  hydrolyzed. 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  purification  of  salts  by  reerystallization  from 
water  is  important.  The  usual  method  of  purification,  by  preparing  a  saturated 
solution  at  a  higher  temperature  and  then  lowering  the  temperature  ami  allowing  the 
salt  to  crystallize  is  open  to  objection,  especially  for  those  salts  which  are  strongly 
hydrolyzed  by  water.  It  has  been  supposed  that  when  the  solution  in  question  was 
cooled  down,  the  free  acid  and  free  base  recombined.  This  work  shows  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  There  remains  in  the  solution,  for  a  long  time,  some  free  acid ;  and  when 
the  sab  crystallizes  from  such  a  solution  it  is  likely  to  occlude  some  of  the  free  acid. 
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The  better  method  for  purifying  hydrolyzable  salts  by  crystallization  is  to  make 
the  saturated  solution  at  low  temperatures,  and  then  remove  the  water  by  an  air- 
pump  or  over  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  well  known  that  hydrolysis  increases  very  rapidly 
with  rise  in  temperature. 


DISSOCIATION    OF   THE    VARIOUS    SALTS. 

The  dissociation  of  the  various  salts  can  be  best  compared  and  studied  by  bring- 
ing together  the  results  for  the  different  salts  under  comparable  conditions.  For 
some  of  the  salts  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  give  their  true  dissociations.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  underwent  more  or  less  hydrolysis,  and  the  true  value  of 
fim  for  the  unhydrolyzed  salt  was  not  obtained.  In  some  other  crista  the  dissocia- 
tion may  not  have  been  complete,  even  in  the  most  dilute  solution  investigated.  In 
such  cases  the  true  value  of  ^  would  not  have  been  reached.  However,  most  of  the 
dissociations  given  are  nearly  correct. 

Dissociations  of  the  Various  Salts. 


p-8 


f  =  I024 


25° 


65* 


r   -S 


r=1024 


r=S 


r=  102-1 


LiCl. 

LiBr 

UNO, 

Li«SO* 

NaCI 

NaBr 

Nal 

NaCIO, 

NaCIO, 

Na£0< 

Na,HPO«... 
NaHNH.PO* 
Na«Fe(CN)«.. 

Na,B,0, 

NaCH.COO.. 

KC1 

KBr 

KI 

KM! 

KCIO, 

KCIO« 

K.CO, 

K,HP04 

K,PU« 

KNaSO» 

K;N..S<V; 

KMnOi 

KrCrO. 

K,Cr,<), 

K»Ft'(CN),  .. 
KCIhCOO ... 

KSCN 

NH.Ci 

Mljtr 
N<C|H*)4I .  .  . 

HN»NO, 

(NH4),SO*  . 
N1U1SO..... 


82.4 
81.6 
83.6 
59  7 
85.8 
85  9 
85.7 
83.9 
84.3 
88.4 
51    I 

496 


97.8 
95  0 
99.2 
96.7 

'.ts  '.I 


80  1 
78.2 
79.5 
58.5 
84.6 
82  8 
84.3 
77.9 
82.9 
84.5 
tin  i 


49.2 

-82y 

86.6 
84.5 
82.0 
79.5 
79.7 


91  I 

99.0 
96.9 
89.7 
95.5 

:».  : 

98.0 
91.2 
98.3 
98.4 
1000 
100  II 
97.6 
97  5 
95  2 
97  4 


80.1 
83.3 

82.7 
82.5 
81.0 
76  8 

62'2'  : 

'68!7"'| 
58.6 
42.4 
85.5 

78^6     ! 
47  1 

80\4    i. 

81.8 

82.5 

'8ii2 

355 


98.9 

100^0 

98.7 

97.5 

N  - 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


58.5 

its  S 

■Hi  B 

100.0 
97.8 

98.5 
90.0 
88  6 

95 .4 


96.6 

i66!6 

100.0 
93/0 
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An  examination  of  the  preceding  tables  shows  the  following  relations.  The  halo- 
gen salts  of  lithium  arc  all  dissociated  to  just  about  the  same  extent,  the  sulphate  in 
the  more  concent rated  solutions  very  much  less. 

The  salts  of  sodium  with  the  common  mineral  acids  are  all  dissociated  to  just 
■boat  the  same  extent,  and  slightly  greater  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  lithium. 
This  applies  also  to  the  sulphate  in  the  more  concentrated  solution.  Potassium  salts 
of  the  common  mineral  acids  show  just  about  the  same  dissociation.  The  potassium 
salts  of  these  acids  are,  in  generul,  slightly  more  dissociated  than  the  corresponding 
sodium  salts. 

The  salts  of  ammonium  are  even  slightly  more  dissociated  than  those  of  potassium. 
This  points  strongly  to  the  correctness  of  the  theory  that  ammonium  hydroxide  is  a 
st  rong  and  not  a  weak  base.  Salts  of  strong  bases  are  more  dissociated  t  han  those  of 
weak  bases.  The  fact  that  ammonium  hydroxide  has  small  conductivity  and  is  yet 
B  Strong  base  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  Hantzseh.  When  ammonia  is 
dissolved  in  water  only  a  little  ammonium  hydroxide  is  formed,  and  this  is  strongly 
dissociated.  Most  of  the  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  water  remains  there  as  ammo- 
nia and  does  not  form  the  hydroxide  with  water.  This  explains  the  small  conductivity 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia. 

That  ammonium  hydroxide  is  a  strong  base  is  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  ammo- 
nium salts  of  strong  acids  are  so  little  hydrolyzed.  Only  the  salts  of  comparatively 
weak  bases  with  strong  acids  are  appreciably  hydrolyzed. 

Salts  of  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  and  magnesium  are  dissociated  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  extent,  but  considerably  less  than  the  corresponding  >alts  of  the 
alkali  metals  under  the  same  conditions  of  dilution  and  temperature.  Salts  of  zinc 
are  dissociated  somewhat  less  than  those  of  magnesium.  This  applies  especially  to 
the  halogen  salts,  which  were  not  studied  in  this  work  because  of  tin-  ease  with  which 
they  break  down  with  water. 

The  halogen  salts  of  cadmium  are  dissociated  less  than  those  of  any  other  known 
metal  except  mercury.  What  this  means  we  do  not  know.  The  comparatively 
small  dissociation  of  the  cadmium  halides  is  seen  from  the  above  tabic.  The  halides 
of  mercury  arc  scarcely  dissociated  at  all,  the  aqueous  solutions  of  these  salts  being 
practically  nonelectrolytes,  not  conducting  the  current  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  salts  of  manganese,  nickel, and  cobalt  have  approximately  the  same  dissociation. 
These  substances  are  dissociated  to  just  about  the  same  extent  as  the  corresponding 
salts  of  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  and  magnesium.  The  same  applies  1o  the  salts 
of  copper.     Lead  salts  show  considerably  less  dissociation. 

The  salts  of  aluminium  and  iron  are  quaternary  electrolytes,  each  molecule  dis- 
sociating into  four  ions.  The  percentage  dissociation]  which,  on  account  of  hydroly- 
sis can  be  taken  only  as  an  approximation,  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  salts  of 
calcium,  strontium,  barium,  magnesium,  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 
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TEMPERATURE   COEFFICIENTS   OF   CONDUCTIVITY   AND   THE   SOLVATE   THEORY 

OF  SOLUTION. 

The  temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity  are  expressed  both  in  conductivity 
units  and  in  per  cent.  Certain  relations  between  the  coefficients  in  conductivity 
units  and  the  solvate  theory  of  solution  have  already  been  pointed  out  for  a  few 
substances.*  We  can  now  see  how  general  these  relations  are.  We  have  seen  that 
the  chief  factor  conditioning  the  increase  in  conductivity  with  rise  in  temperature 
is  the  increase  in  the  velocities  with  which  the  ions  move.  If  we  assume  that  the 
force  which  drives  the  ions  is  constant,  the  velocity  would  be  conditional  chiefly  by 
the  viscosity  of  the  medium  through  which  the  ion  moves,  and  by  the  mass  and  size 
ul"  the  ion.  The  force  that  drives  the  ion  would  be  greater  at  the  more  elevated 
temperatures,  and  the  viscosity  of  the  medium  through  which  the  ion  moves  would 
be  less.  Both  of  these  factors  would  increase  the  ionic  velocities  and,  consequently, 
the  conductivity  with  rise  in  temperature. 

There  is,  however,  another  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  That  many 
ions  in  aqueous  solution  are  hydra  ted  stems  now  to  be  generally  accepted.  We 
have  shown  that  these  hydrates  are  relatively  unstable;  the  higher  the  temperature 
the  less  complex  the  hydrate  existing  in  solution.  One  example  will  make  this  point 
clear.  In  a  normal  solution  of  aluminium  chloride,  every  molecule  of  the  salt,  or  the 
ions  resulting  from  it,  is  combined  with  about  30  molecules  of  water  at  the  freezing 
point  of  the  solution.  Practically  all  of  the  water  can  be  removed  from  such  a. 
solution  by  boiling  it,  except  six  molecules  to  one  of  aluminium  chloride,  this  being 
the  number  brought  out  of  solution  as  water  of  crystallization.  The  smaller  the 
number  of  molecules  of  water  combined  with  the  ion  the  less  the  mass  of  the  ion, 
and  the  less  its  resistance  when  moving  through  the  solvent.  Consequently,  the 
ion  will  move  faster  the  higher  the  temperature. 

When  we  refer  to  the  mass  of  the  ion  decreasing  with  rise  in  temperature,  we  do 
not  refer  to  the  charged  atom  or  group  of  atoms  which  we  usually  term  the  ion,  but 
to  this  charged  nucleus  phis  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  molecules  of  water  which 
are  attached  to  it,  and  which  it  must  drag  along  with  it  in  its  motion  through  the 
remainder  of  the  solvent. 

The  above  conclusion  can  be  tested  by  the  results  of  experiment.  If  this  factor 
of  diminishing  complexity  of  the  hydrate  of  the  ion  with  rise  in  temperature  plays 
any  prominent  role  in  determining  the  large  temperature  coefficient  of  conductivity, 
then  we  should  expect  to  find  those  ions  with  the  largest  hydrating  power,  having 
the  largest  temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity.  This  condition  can  be  tested 
by  the  results,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  tables  on  page  77. 

The  hydrating  power  of  a  salt  (or  the  ions  resulting  from  it)  is  roughly  proportional 
to  the  number  of  molecules  of  water  with  which  the  salt  crystallizes.  This  is  the 
same  as  to  say  that  the  salt  which  has  the  greatest  power  to  bring  water  with  it  out 
of  solution  as  water  of  crystallization  would  be  the  salt  which,  in  solution,  would 
combine  with  the  largest  amount  of  water.  Water  of  crystallization  is,  then,  a  good 
general  criterion  of  the  degree  of  hydration  in  aqueous  solution. 


•  \!m.t.  Chen.  Joura.,  .W.  445  (1906). 
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Table  I. 


Substances  with  alight  hydrating  power. 

Temperature  coefficients  in 
conductivity  unit*. 

25°  to  35°              50°  to  65° 

e  =  S 

M-lttM        ,-  =  8 

f»1024 

Sodium  chloride 

2  00         2  46 

2.27 
2.18 
2  S3 
2.02 
2.15 
2  45 

2  82 
2.79 
3.14 
2.67 
2.90 
3.11 

3  11 
3  37 
2.83 
2.94 
2.23 

3.69 
8  11 
3  04 

1.89 

2  12 
2.04 

1   77 
2.39 

2.54 
2.45 
2.22 
2.84 

Sodium  nitrate 

2  43 

2.91         2  45 

2  38         2  91         2  AS 

Potassium  nitrate 

PotasBium  chlorate 

Potassium  permanganate     

2.06 
2.02 

2.04 

2.16         2  31 

a  sa     2.23 

2.31         2.29 

2.20 
2.42 
2.32 
2  17 

2.56        2.31 
2.94    !    2.51 
2.86         2.58 
2  50        9  33 

Table  II. 


BubstanoM  with  Large  bydratiag  power. 

Temperature  fifmHlfiitMltjl  in 

*  <>rnluc( ivity  units. 

25s  to  35°              35°  to  50° 

0-8      B-1024      r-8 

p  =  1024 

Calcium  bromide 

3.49        4.85 
3.73        5  00 
3.09         4  79 

4  00        6  03 

3.33 

3.92        6.02 

4.08 

3  37 

3.66 
2.76 
3  63 
3.66 
3.09 
3.40 
3.55 
3.10 
3.13 
3.14 
3.41 
3.21 
3  39 
3  32 
3  20 
3.16 
3  42 

5.13 
5  27 

4.86 
5  30 
5.18 
4  74 

4.72 

4.84 
4.78 

3  58 
3  33 
4.00 
8  84 
8.61 
4.08 
3  hi 

5  99 ■" 

5.41 

6  37 

Magnesium  bromide      .  . 

Zinc  ni  t rate 

4.47         3.43 

4.86         3  43 

Manganous  chloride  

Nickel  chloride .  . 

5  04 

4  58 
•l  95 
4  96 
4.67 
5.04 
4  93 

3  61 

Cobalt  chloride 

3.54 
3  75 
3.05 

3.18        4.88 
4.57         8  64 

5.16 
4.87 

12.49 
11.65 

419 

7.86 

The  approximate  hydration  of  a  large  number  of  substances  has,  however,  been 
worked  out  in  this  laboratory,  and  published  in  monograph  No.  GO  of  the  Publica- 
tions of  tin*  ( 'arnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  substances 
in  Table  1  have  little  or  no  water  of  crystallization,  and  are  therefore  only  slightly 
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hydratcd  in  aqueous  solution.  Those  in  Table  II  crystallize  with  very  different 
amounts  t>f  water,  but  all  with  fairly  large  amounts  of  wider.  These  substances 
■re,  therefore,  much  hydratcd  in  aqueous  solution. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  sulphates,  single  and  double  phosphates,  chromates, 
bichromates, ferro- and  ferricyanides,etc.,  are  omitted  from  both  of  the  above  table- 
The  relations  here  under  discussion  do  not  apply  to  these  more  complex  substances. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity,  expressed  in 
conductivity  units  per  degree  list'  in  temperature,  for  some  of  those  substances 
which  have  slight  hydrating  power,  with  the  corresponding  coefficients  for  some  of 
those  compounds  which  have  a  much  greater  power  to  combine  with  water. 

The  volumes  range  from  S  to  1024, V&d  the  temperature  coefficients  are  calculated 
between  25°  and  35°,  and  between  50°  and  05°.  It  will  be  seen,  in  general,  that  the 
substances  in  Tabic  I  have  much  smaller  coefficients  of  conductivity  at  all  dilutions 
and  all  temperatures  than  those  in  Table  II.  This  is  true,  even  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  substances  in  Table  1  are  binary  electrolytes  each  mole- 
cule breaking  down  into  two  ions;  while  those  in  Table  II  are  nearly  all  ternary  elec- 
trolytes, each  molecule  yielding  three  ions,  while  the  two  salts  of  aluminium  arc 
quaternary  electrolytes,  each  molecule  breaking  down  into  four  ions. 

Another  fact  of  equal  importance  is  brought  out  by  comparing  the  results  in  Table 
I  with  one  another,  and  similarly  those  in  Table  II  with  one  another.  If  the  tcin- 
jxTature  coefficient  of  conductivity  is  a  function  of  the  decrease  in  the  complexity  of 
the  hydrate  formed  by  the  ion,  with  rise  in  temperature,  then  we  might  expect  that 
those  8Ub$tQftCea  Which  hoot  equal  hydrating  power  inmit!  hare  approxhtiotety  the  MOM 
t<  mpcrtiturt'  coefficients  of  conductivity. 

An  examination  of  the  above  tables  will  show  this  to  be  true.  The  substances  in 
Table  I  all  have  slight  hydrating  power,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that 
they  all  crystallize  with  little  or  no  water.  It  will  be  seen  that  their  temperature 
coefficients  of  conductivity  are  all  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude. 

The  compounds  in  Table  II  have  different  hydrating  power,  but  all  have  very 
great  hydrating  power.  Most  of  them,  however,  have  hydrating  power  of  1  he  same 
order  of  magnitude.  Indeed,  this  would  l>e  expected,  since  most  of  these  substances 
crystallize  with  six  molecules  of  water.  There  are  a  few  substances  in  this  table 
which  crystallize  with  less  than  six  molecules  of  water.  Thus,  barium  chloride  crys- 
tallises with  only  two  molecules,  yet  it  forms  hydrates  of  comparable  complexity* 
with  those  substances  which  crystallize  with  larger  amounts  of  water.  That  its 
temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the 
other  substances  is  the  table  is,  therefore,  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  above  rela- 
tion. The  hydrates  formed  by  barium  nitrate  have  not  yet  been  worked  out,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  it  presents  an  exception  to  the  above 
relation,  it  crystallizing  without  water. 

Manganous  chloride  crystallizes  with  only  four  molecules  of  water,  yet  the  work 
of  Jones  and  Basset  tf  has  shown  that  it  forms  hydrates  about  as  complex  as  the 

•Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  Publication  No.  tin 

tAmrr.  Chem.  Jtiurn..  33,  "it)2  (1905)?  CMTlflgM  Institution  o\  Washington  Publication  No.60, 
pp.  7fi  and  7t>. 
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other  salts  in  Table  II.  Its  temperature  coefficients  <<t"  conductivity  are  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  the  other  compounds  included  in  this  table. 

The  halogen  salts  of  copper  present  apparent  exceptions  to  the  above  relation. 
The  chloride  crystallizes  with  only  two  molecules  of  water,  and  yet  has  temperature 
coefficients  of  conductivity  that  are  nearly  as  lurp  as  the  suits  with  sue  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallization.  It  might  be  inferred  frum  this  that  this  salt  has  much  less 
hydrating  power  than  the  other  compounds  in  Table  II  The  work  of  Jones  and 
Basset  t,*  however,  shows  thai  this  is  nut  fcheeese.  Copper  chloride  has  almost  at 
great  hydrating  power  as  the  compounds  in  this  table  winch  crystallize  with  six 
molecules  of  water.  When  we  take  this  fact  into  account  its  temperature  coeffi- 
cients of  conductivity  are  not  surprisingly  large. 

Aluminium  chloride  crystallises  with  six  moleoulee  of  water,  and  aluminium 
nitrate  with  eight.  They  are,  however,  quaternary  electrolytes,  and  their  temper- 
ature coefficients  are  therefore  larger  than  those  of  the1  ternary  electrolytes.  The 
hydrating  power  of  these  salts  has  been  worked  outf  and  has  been  found  to  be  of  the 
same  order  of  magnitude  as  that  of  the  ternary  electrolytes  in  this  table. 

A  third  point  brought  out  by  the  above  tables  i-  the  following.  The  tsmpcrofars 
I  .'tjlirii  tils  of  conductivity  far  any  given  .substance  ore  (/renter  at  the  higher  dilution  than 
nl  the  lower.  This  is  satisfactorily  explained  QO  the  basis  of  the  above  suggestion. 
The  complexity  erf  the  hydrates  at  the  higher  dilutions  is  greater  than  at  the  lower,  as 
has  heen  shown  by  .Jones  and  his  en-workers,  on  the  composition  of  the  hydrates 
formed  by  different  substances  at  different  dilutions. J 

The  hydrates  being  more  complex  at  the  higher  dilutions,  the  change  in  the  com- 
position u(  the  hydrates  with  change  in  temperature  would  be  greater  at  the  higher 
dilutions;  and,  consequently,  the  temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity  would  be 
greater  the  more  dilute  the  solution. 

To  summarize  the  above  three  points: 

(o)  The  temperature  coefficients  of  Conductivity  of  aqueous  solutions  of  salts,  ex- 
pressed iu  conductivity  units,  are  greater  the  greater  the  hydrating  power  of  the  salt . 

(©)  The  temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity  of  aqueous  solutions  of  electro- 
lytes  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  for  those  substances  having  approximately 
the  same  hydrating  power. 

(c)  The  temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity  for  any  given  salt  increase  with 
the  dilution  of  the  solution,  and  this  increase  is  greatest  for  those  substances  with 
targe  hydrating  power. 

All  three  of  these  conclusions  are  necessary  consequences  of  the  assumption  that 
the  large  change  in  conductivity  with  change  in  temperature  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
decreasing  complexity  of  the  hydrates  formed  around  the  ions,  with  rise  in  temper- 
ature. As  these  conclusions  are  verified  by  the  experimental  results,  and  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  assumption  which  would  lead  to  these  ^inclusions,  we  must 
accept  the  assumption  which  led  to  them  as  containing  a  large  element  of  truth. 


•Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  Publication  No.  60,  pp.  84  anil  86;  Amor.  Chem.  Journ..  3J, 
577,  1906. 

tCunifgie  Institution  of  Washington  Publications  No.  60,  pp.  67  and  88. 
tCnrnegic  Instil iih-.n  of  Washington  Publication  No,  60. 
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HYDRATION   AND    IONIC   VOLUME. 

While  discussing  the  hydrating  powers  of  different  ions,  the  following  relation 
should  be  pointed  out.  Jones  and  Pearee,*  after  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
hydrating  power  of  any  salt  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  cation,  point  out  this  relation: 

If  the  atomic  volumes  of  the  elements  are  plotted  as  ordinates  against  the  atomic 
weights  as  abscissas,  we  have  the  well-known  atomic-volume  curve.  The  curve  con- 
tains well-defined  maxima  and  minima.  The  alkali  metals  fall  at  the  maxima  of  the 
curve.  The  three  elements  with  the  largest  atomic  volumes  are  potassium,  rubid- 
ium, and  caesium.  Salts  of  these  metals  usually  crystallize  from  aqueous  solution 
without  water  of  crystallization,  and  they,  therefore,  have  very  little  hydrating 
power.  Lithium  and  sodium,  some  of  whose  salts  crystallize  with  two  and  three 
molecules  of  water,  and  which,  therefore,  show  some  hydrating  power  in  solution, 
have  much  smaller  atomic  volumes.  At  the  minimum  of  the  third  section  of  the 
atomic-volume  curve  we  find  the  elements  strontium,  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  and 
nickel.  The  salts  of  these  metals  crystallize  with  relatively  large  amounts  of  water, 
and  they  show  great  hydrating  power  in  solution.  Aluminium,  which  has  less  than 
half  the  atomic  weight  of  iron,  but  slightly  greater  atomic  volume,  falls  at  the  second 
minimum  of  the  atomic-volume  curve.  Its  salts  crystallize  with  six  ami  eight 
molecules  of  water  and  show  great  hydrating  power  in  solution. 

Comparing  the  metals  of  the  calcium  group,  we  find  that  barium,  whose  salts  crys- 
tallize with  twit  molecules  of  water,  has  the  largest  atomic  volume.  The  salts  of  the 
other  elements  of  this  group  crystallize  each  with  six  molecules  of  water,  with  the 
exception  of  calcium  nitrate,  which  crystallizes  with  four  molecules.  The  magne- 
sium ion,  which  has  the  smallest  atomic  volume  of  any  element  of  this  group,  has  tin- 
greatest  hydrating  power.  Strontium,  which  has  a  slightly  larger  atomic  volume 
than  calcium,  has  a  somewhat  smaller  hydrating  power  than  calcium. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  of  the  evidence  available  shows  that  the  kydralliuj 
power  of  the  cation  is  an  inverse  function  of  its  atomic  volume. 

This  explains  why  it  is  that  ions  with  large  mass  often  have  larger  migration  veloc- 
ities than  ions  with  smaller  mass,  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  would  be  expected. 
Thus,  potassium,  rubidium, and  caesium  have  larger  migration  velocities  than  sodium 
and  lithium,  notwithstanding  the  greater  mass  and  volume  of  the  former.  This 
was  for  a  long  time  inexplicable.  We  now  have  the  explanation.  Lithium  and 
sodium  have  smaller  atomic  volume  than  potassium,  rubidium,  and  ciesium,  and, 
consequently,  greater  hydrating  power.  The  hydrated  lithium  and  sodium  ions 
move  more  slowly,  due  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  solvent  which  they  must  drag  with 
them  through  the  solution. 

A  large  number  of  similar  relations  have  been  pointed  out  by  Jones  and  Pearce.f 

The  question  arises,  Why  this  relation  between  hydrating  power  and  atomic  vol- 
ume? It  probably  has  to  do  with  the  electrical  density  upon  the  ion.  The  smaller 
the  ion  the  greater  the  electrical  density,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  the  power 
of  the  ion  to  condense  molecules  of  the  solvent  upon  it  and  hold  them  there  in  a  state 
of  loose  combination. 


•Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  38,  736(1907). 


flbid,  38,  737-740  (1907). 
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It  should  1x5  noted,  }>efore  leaving  the  discussion  of  the  temperature  coefficients 
expressed  in  "conductivity  units/'  that  these  coefficients  in  general  increase  with 
rise  in  temperature.  This  increase  is  only  slight  in  the  eases  of  those  substances 
which  are  only  a  little  hydrated,  as  will  be  seen  in  Table  I.  Table  II  shows  a  large 
increase  in  the  coefficients  with  rise  in  temperature,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that  this 
table  contains  those  substances  that  have  large  hydrating  power.  This  shows  that 
the  hydrates  became  more  and  more  unstable  the  higher  the  temperature,  tin  r. 
being  more  decomposition  of  the  hydrates  between  <r>0°  and  tin0  than  between,  say, 
20°  and  3.5°.  This  is  what  would  be  expected  from  the  results  already  obtained  in 
this  laboratory*  in  connection  with  the  effect  of  temperature  on  hydrates  in  aqueous 
solution. 

<  Certain  of  the  temperature  coefficient!  from  :i">°  to  50°  are  not  given.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  sef  of  solutions  was  used  from  0°  to  35°,  and  en  entirely  different 
set  from  35°  to  65°.  The  solutions  of  these  substances  are  more  or  less  hydrolyzed, 
and  probably  have  an  hydrolysis  time  factor.  Since  the  two  sets  of  solutions  of  the 
substances  in  question  stood  f*>r  different  lengths  of  time  before  using,  this  factor 
would  make  its  influence  felt. 

The  agreement!,  in  general,  between  the  two  sets  of  results  for  the  two  sets  of  solu- 
tions at  3.V'  para  very  good.  In  those  cases  where  the  deviations  were  more  than  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent,  the  work,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  repeated* 


TBMl'EHATUKE    COEFFICIENTS   OF    CONDUCTIVITY    IN     PBB    CENT. 

The  temperature  coefficient!  <»f  conductivity  are  also  expressed  in  "per  cent." 

These  are  the  temperature  coefficients  in  conductivity  units  divided  by  the  conduc- 
tivity at  the  lower  temperature.  The  relations  between  the  coefficients  expressed 
in  per  cent  can  best  be  seen  from  the  table  on  pages  82  and  83,  which  contains 
practically  all  of  the  salts  studied  in  this  investigation.  The  coefficient!  are  given 
for  two  dilutions  l'=8  and  V=  1024,  and  over  two  ranges  in  temperature  25°  to  35° 
and  50°  to  (i5°.  This  will  enable  us  to  see  the  effect  of  dilution  and  of  temperature 
on  these  coefficients. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  table  is  the  following:  Take  any  one  column, 
which  gives  the  results  for  the  different  substances  at  the  same  dilution  anrl  tem- 
perature. It  will  be  seen  that  for  nearly  all  of  these  different  types  of  salts,  and  the 
number  is  large,  the  temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity  in  per  cent  is  approxi- 
mately the  same;  and  not  very  widely  removed  from  two,  for  V  =  S;  and  the  range  of 
temperature  from  25°  to  35°.     There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  conclusion. 

There  are  two  lithium  salts,  the  nitrate  and  sulphate,  which  are,  the  one  much  less, 
and  the  other  much  greater  than  two.  Then  there  are  exceptions  among  the  com- 
plex salts.  Potassium  sodium  sulphate,  potassium  chromium  sulphate,  potassium 
aluminium  sulphate,  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  have  values  considerably  less  than 
two.  Ammonium  acid  sulphate  is  a  marked  exception,  the  significance  of  which 
we  shall  try  to  work  out  in  the  future.  Similarly,  the  green  vanity  of  ammonium 
chromium  sulphate  has  a  coefficient  of  only  1.38. 
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The  salts  of  calcium,  strontium,  barium,  ami  magnesium  have,  in  general,  coeffi- 
cients which  do  not  differ  widely  from  2;  although  strontium  nitrate  has  a  value 
of  only  LTD.  It  might  he  mentioned  that  strontium  nitrate  crystallizes  without 
water.  Zinc  acetate  also  has  a  small  coefficient,  1.59.  This  may  be  due  to  hydroly- 
sis. Cadmium  iodide,  which  crystallizes  without  water,  has  the  largo  coefficient 
2,27.  M:mgaiu>us  sulphate  has  the  mthcr  small  value  1,70,  and  copper  sulphate  has 
the  same  value.  Aluminium  sulphate  has  the  very  low  value  1.57,  chromium  sul- 
phate 1.61,  and  uranyl  sulphate  only  1.29. 

Notwithstanding  these  apparent  exceptions,  there  is  unmistakably  this  general 
relation,  that  the  temperature  coefficients  for  V —  H  and  over  this  temperature 
range,  for  a  large  number  of  very  widely  different  compounds,  are  very  nearly  the 
same  and  not  widely  removed  from  2. 

If  we  examine  the  other  columns  of  data  corresponding  to  other  dilutions  and 
Other  temperatures,  we  find  relations  similar  to  the  above.  Thus,  for  F  =  1024,  and 
the  temperature  range  25°  to  35°,  the  average  value  of  the  coefficient  is  a  round  2.1. 
The  average  value  of  the  coefficients  for  F  =  8,  between  50°  and  n5°,  is  from  1.4  to 
1.5,  while  the  average  value  for  l"  =  1024,  between  50°  and  65°,  is  slightly  greater. 

We  thus  see  that  change  in  volume,  range  of  temperature  being  constant,  has  very 
little  effect  on  the  temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity  expressed  in  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  rise  in  temperature  is  to  decrease  the  magnitude  of  these  coefficients. 

TximnuTvn  Cokfkkienth  in  I'm  Cam 


25°  to  35° 


Suits  lances, 


p-8 


1024 


L 


Lithium  chloride 

Lithium  bromide        

Lithium  nitrate 

Lithium  sulphate       .... 

Sodium  chloride. 

Bodfum  bromide 

Sodium  iodide 

Sodium  nitrate 

Sodium  chloride 

Sodium  pori'hlornte  . 

.-vidium  sulphate 

Sodium  carbonate 

Sodium  fcrrocyaoide 

Sodium  acetate 

gum  chloride, . .  

Potassium  bromide 

Potassium  iodide 

Potassium  nitrate      

Potassium  chlorate 

Potassium  sulphate 

Potassium  phosphate 
Potassium  sodium  sulphate 

Potassium  nickel  sulphate. 

Potassium  chromium  sulphate  . 

Potafl&ium  permanganate. 
Potassium  ehromate      ... 

Potassium  bichromate      

Potassium  favroeyanide 

Potassium  ahimitiiuiu  sulphate. 

Potassium  acetate. 

mmi  Bulphoevaoate 

Ammonium  chloride 

Ammoaiam  bromide 
Ammonitun  nitrute 


50°  to  65° 

i-s      c=l024 


1  <>■_> 


I   56 
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Temperature  CoErriciEvrs  in  Per  Cent — Continued. 

83 

Substances. 

25°  to  35" 

50°  to  65° 

.=1024 

c=8 

,■=1024 

1.87         2.05 
0  74         131 

1.34 
0.40 
1  08 
1.30 
0.81 
1  23 
1.55 
1  44 
l  88 
1.96 
1.43 

i  a 

1.44 
1.53 
1.73 
1.99 
1  42 
1.48 
1.47 
2.18 
1.45 
1  46 
1.46 
1.24 
1.46 
1  56 
1  44 
1   10 
0.75 
1  27 
1  M\ 
1.80 
1  11 

1  04 
1  -Hi 
2.14 
1.17 
1.29 
1.49 
1.44 
l    It 
1.15 

1  89 
1.51 
2.17 

2  IW 

2.19 
0.93 

1  51 
1.37 

1  51 

1  .-..' 
i,  7| 

l  62 

1.16 
1  89 

1.46 

1.56 

138 

i  82 
1.50 

1.54 
1.54 

i  n 

1.56 

1.80 
1.85 
1  38 
1.88 
2.02 
2.10 
1.96 

1  85 

2  02 
1.04 
2.03 
1.79 
2.15 
2   17 

1  68 
J  11 
1.98 

2  ix i 
2.09 
2.06 
1.93 
1.95 
2.11) 
2  24 

2.19 

2.25 
2.20 
2  03 
2  05 
2  11 
2.04 
2  13 

2  11 
2.20 
2.08 
2.30 

•-'  28 
2  07 

2  ii_' 
2.29 

2.00 
2.10 
2.12 
2.15 

L  ->l 
2.69 

Ammonium  chromium  sulphate  (violet) 

Calcium  formate 

Magnesium  acetate 

1.99         2.06 

1  M 

1  59 

i  i  go 

2  to 
2  27 
200 
l  85 

1  79 

2  07 
2.08 
l  80 
■_'  CM 

2  23 
2  17 
9.12 

2  2fi 
2  24 

2.13 
2.11 
2.18 

2.11 

a  29 

Zinc  acetate 

1  41 
1.62 

1  71 

1.58 

1  64 

i  M 

1  28 
■  05 
2.01 
1.38 

Cadmium  chloride . .                            * 

Cadmium  iodide 

Nickel  chloride 

Nickel  sulphate 

Nickel  acetate 

2   10         2.24 

1.94 
2.03 
1.88 

2  14 
2  17 

_'  15 

Cobalt  nitrate.  .  . . 

1  M        i  29 

2  m     

9.00 

2.02       

■i  iw         .   . 
1  79 

Copper  Milphuti-                                 

2  07 

2.12 

Lead  acetate 

2  12        J  08 

2  07          2  4li 

2  m       2  :«; 

1   57         2  07 

1  »B 

2  82 

3  23 

i  n 

1  61 
1  97 
2.03 
1.29 
1  05 

_■  72 
2  50 
2  in 

2  31 
2  37 

Pm  lit-  nitrate                        

Chromium  chloride 

j  N 
l  56 

0  60 

1  il 

l  so 

I  .v. 

1.99 

1  95 
1.67 

Uranyl  chloride 

1  80 

k 

A 
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PART  II.-ORGANIC  ACIDS. 

The  Experimental  Work  in  Part  II  was  Carried  Out  by 

Doctors  Clover,  Jacobson,  Kreider,  Smith, 

Springer,  White,  and  Wightman. 
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ORGANIC   ACIDS. 


The  acids  used  Ken  all  obtained  from  Kahlbaum.  Kach  Mid  was  purified  by  the 
method  best  adapted  to  that  particular  acid,  and  its  purity  tested. 

The  method  of  work  was,  in  general,  the  same  as  that  followed  wit li  the  inorganic 
salts.  The  cell  constants  were  determined  as  in  the  work  with  salts.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  data  will  show  how  well  the  constants  as  calculated  from  three  different 
readings  with  three  different  resistances  agreed  with  one  another,  the  table  being 
taken  from  the  work  of  Wightman;  W  being  the  resistance  in  the  rheostat,  h  the  dis- 
tance on  the  wire  from  the  point  of  contact  to  one  end  of  the  wire,  and  K  the  cell 

constants. 

Cell  Constants. 


Cell      Solution 

It 

1- 

K 

Mean 

(VII 

Solution 

IF 

b 

1 
A'       Mean 

vii  r 

0  02  N 

100 

559  n 

328  82 

i 

tas  83 

I 

0  002N 

40 

:m  «i 

11.240 

140 

475  2 

328.84 

4«i 

470.5 

11 .241. 

11  243 

150 

IAS  (I 

328.80 

48 

460.0 

11  245 

VII 

0  IBM 

80 

471  3 

1st   W 

A 

0  00Or>  N 

40 

451  0 

2  881 

M 

459  1 

184  94 

184.97 

42 

439  0 

2  381 

2.381 

88 

117  6 

184  97 

44 

427.5 

2  881 

VI 

0  02  N 

Wl 

458.0 

131.62 

V 

0  002N 

250 

566  7 

Vis  (W 

63 

146  9 

131  52 

131.52 

260 

646  o 

138  67 

66 

134  •"> 

131.64 

.'7(1 

(38  7;. 

V 

0  02N 

40 

454  3 

86  38" 

IV 

0.002  X 

250 

511  2 

\:i\  66 

42 

442.2 

88  37 

B8  B 

260 

501.5 

138.60 

IS  68 

44 

430.8 

86  40 

270 

492  0 

188.64 

IV 

0.0819 

30 

481.6 

72  30 

II 

0.0005  N 

340 

473  4 

143.49 

32 

465  5 

72  30 

72  30 

350 

466  o 

143  64 

34 

450  4 

72  24 

370 

452.3 

1 13  H 

in 

0.002  N 

200 

445  0 

44  m 

I 

0  ono5  n 

IflD 

495  0 

143  39    I 

211) 

433  0 

n  hi 

-44.10 

170 

m  0 

143  41      143  44 

220 

421  6 

44  101 

tso 

465  6 

143.30  J 

it 

0002N 

100 
110 
120 

443  7 
420.5 
469  9 

21  941 

21  95  21  94 

21  94  J 

The  first  eight  cetls  were  used  with  the  various  dilutions  of  the  acid.  ( 'ell  A  is  the 
cell  with  cylindrical  electrodes  with  very  small  constant,  and  was  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  conductivity  of  the  water. 

Cells  V,  IV,  11^  and  I  were  used  to  determine  the  molecular  conductivity  of  a  0.002 
normal  and  a  0.0005  normal  solution  of  potassium  chloride  at  2f)°,  these  solutions 
being  used  to  standardize  the  cells  with  small  constants.  The  data  show  how  con- 
cordant were  the  results  obtained. 

DISSOCIATION    OF    OHUANIC    ACIDS. 

The  dissociation  of  most  of  the  organic  acids  cannot  l)e  determined  directly  by 
simply  increasing  the  dilution  of  the  solution  until  complete  dissociation  is  reached. 
The  dilution  at  which  ^  would  be  reached  for  these  weakly  dissociated  compounds 
would  be  so  great  that  the  conductivity  method  could  not  be  applied  to  them.  It  is 
well  known  that  we  have  an  indirect  method  of  determining  the  dissociation  of 

87 
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solutions  of  such  weakly  dissociated  substances.  This  method  is  baaed  upon  Kahl- 
rausch's  law  of  the  independent  migration  velocities  of  the  ions.  If  we  knew  the 
value  of  m„  for  the  sodium  salt  of  the  acid  it  is  only  necessary  to  subtract  from  this 
the  constant  for  sodium  and  add  the  constant  for  hydrogen  to  obtain  the  value  of  /nB 
for  the  acid  in  question.     Thus: 


a  acid  =/iaBHCl+/iBINa.Halt  of  aeid-^NaCI. 


0 


The  fi^  for  hydrochloric  acid,  as  calculated  from  the  equation,  n^  =  245.4+6.067  — 
0.00776/2,  for  the  increase  in  conductivity  wit  h  temperature  0  =  temperature),  is331 .1 
at  14.82°,  while  the  value  obtained  by  direct  measurement  is  331 .0.     The  value  of  m 
for  sodium  chloride  at  12.13°  calculated  from  the  equation 

Mw  -  83.84 + 204/  -  0.00823/* 

is  88.60,  while  the  value  brand  ■  88.98. 

From  equation  ( 1 )  we  see  that  it  is  also  necessary  to  know  the  value  of  ^  for  tin- 
sodium  salt  of  I  he  acid  in  question.  This  has  been  determined  directly  for  I  number 
of  the  acitls. 

Vnltux  of  n r  for  the  Sodium  Salts  <>f  the  Organic  Adds.  ( istwnld  obtained  ^  for 
the  sodium  sails  of  the  organic  acids,  by  calculating  the  difference  between  the  con- 
ductivity of  sodium  chloride  at  a  certain  dilution,  e.  </.,  V  =  32,  and  at  infinite  dilu- 
tion. Tins  difference  he  assumed  to  be  constant  for  all  sodium  salts,  mid,  therefore, 
by  adding  it  to  the  conductivity  of  the  sodium  salt  of  any  acid  at  the  dilution  I"  =  32, 
nx  for  that  acid  could  be  obtained.  Instead  of  using  this  method  in  this  investigation, 
y.y  for  the  sodium  salts  was  determined  directly  from  conductivity  measurements 

The  sodium  salts  were  prepared  as  follows:  A  dilute  .solution  of  the  acid  (usually 
about  n  128)  was  titrated  with  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  using  a  drop 
of  phcnolphthaline  as  indicator.  Alizarine  is  also  a  good  indicator,  and  was  used 
in  later  work  because  it  is  less  sensitive  to  carbonic  acid. 

In  a  few  cases  the  purified  sodium  salts  were  weigher!  out  ami  made  up  to  the 
desired  concentrations.  The  sodium  hydroxide  used  for  titrating  the  organic  acidfl 
was  prepared  as  follow  1 . 

One  hundred  grams  of  sodium  hydroxide,  purified  from  alcohol.  wa>  dissolved  in 

100  grams  of  conductivity  water  (obtained  as  above  described)  and  the  concentrated 

solution  was  allowed  to  stand  in  S  closed  vessel  for  about  a  week.  By  that  time 
practically  all  the  carbonate,  etc..  was  precipitated,  and  there  was  left  a  perfectly 
clear  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide,  portions  of  which  were  pipetted  out  and  diluted 
to  the  proper  strength  with  conductivity  water.  The  dilute  solution  w;us  than 
standardized  by  means  of  the  standard  sulphuric  acid,  and  otherwise.  \\  hen  thus 
prepared  the  solution  is  very  nearly  tree  from  carbonate,  as  is  shown  by  the  fael  that 
it  does  not  give  a  precipitate  of  barium  carbonate  with  barium  hydroxide,  and  that 
when  titrated  with  indicators,  both  those  that  are  sensitive  and  those  that  are  not 
sensitive  to  carbonates,  the  results  are  practically  the  same. 

The  conductivities  of  the  sodium  salts  of  a  large  number  of  the  acids  used  in  this 
work  are  given  in  the  table  on  pp.  88  and  80, 
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CONDCCnVlTI 

E3  or  Sodium  Salts  of  Certain  Acids. 

Sodium 

v     ,    M°      M5° 

Mr25° 

M.35°    /^SO" 

M.65°                     K/  = 

[1024 

43.35  ' 

84.82   104  9 

Acetate  . 

2048 

44  56  ; 

87.69    107 .9 

130  4 

164.5     44  56+1.52O/+0  00822/' 

WM\ 

44.60    

87.64  106.8 

Trichloraeetate 

1024     41.96     64  75 

82.45   101.98 

'41  96+1  881+0  00952/' 

Cyanacetate    . 

2048 

44  65 

65  43 

86.80  106.0 

188  8 

171.9     44  65+1  52/+0  00668/  = 

2048 

1021 

97.0 

'..»;  sf, 

121    1 

157.0 

39.82 

78.60 

Propionate 

3048 

40.57 
40.58 

81.00  100.6 
SI  03   100.8 

132  0 

165.8     40  57 +1.378/ +0  00959/' 

1024 

42  10 

65  04 

84.26  105.4 

a-Brompropionat.- 

JO  IS 

44.94     69.83 

89.61    108.2 

151.8 

(a)      44.94+1  74/+0  0021* 

[4088 

46  63     70.38 

90.40  111.2 

fl-Iodopropionate 

2048 

41.54     63.70 

81   16 

102.8 

(a) 

(a)      41  54+1   1S/+0  0168/' 

I-cvulinate 

2048 

38  47     50  11 

75  13 

83  91 

121  o 

1510     38  47+1  242/  + 0  00898/* 

1024 

39.33 

77  69 

90.39 

liutyrnte 

2048 

10  61 

80.86 

100  2 

128  3 

hit    1     40. 5I  +  I.40I/+0  00868/* 

1086 

in  ;»i 

mi  si; 

100  I 

11 121 

41  SO     64  18 

81.90 

I0|    (I 

S-Uroinbut  vrutc 

1 2048 

u  H    r,:>  or 

82  53 

102  f» 

un 

42.46+1  32/  + u  oh;./- 

4090 

43  34    68  39 

X4  32 

103 .4 

Isobut  vrate 

2048 

80  86 

100.2 

82  38 

.89    }l 

HvdroxviBohut  vrate 

2018 

in  tl     62.86 

79  12 

97.74 

[28  3 

L68  8 

40.44  +  1  3*1/ +0  1*1779/' 

Isovalrrate 

3048 

38  64    60.62 

77   5 

88  .'> 

123  0 

163  8 

34.64  +  1 357/+0  IKI7IIV 

Caprvlate 

2048 

42  r.7    61  85 

77  61 

95  77 

116  4 

159  9 

42.67+1  099/ +fl  0120** 

(1024 

25  1        . 

68.6 

86.2 

Buimfift 

■  21)48 

88  1 

71  8 

88.9 

113  6 

140  7 

36.3+1.17/+0  0095/' 

40% 

38  s 

70.8 

88.1 

L024 

35.65 

70  77 

86  74 

Hippurate. 

(2048 

86.23 

71  M 

s7  98 

112  43 

120  6 

;f  1  250/+0  OOStlf 

14096 

30  31    

71  60 

88.20 

Pvroniiii'Hlt' 

JIMS 

40  89         . 

SI    SI 

100  5 

126.1 

160  7 

40  89+1  478/+0  0023ft 

Crotonate  . .        , .... 

2048 

80.88        .     . 

79.00 

87.03 

130  1 

161  s 

38. 53 +1.4 16/ +0  00639/' 

Phenvlpropionate 

2048 

86  si;    61  41 

78  81 

95  63 

125  1 

160.3 

Benaoate  (solution  of 

drv  milt  | 

3048 

88  39 

77  69 

96  04 

38  93+1.34.8/ +-0  00811/' 

BenzoaU?  (bv  titration ) 

2048 

38  Bl 

77.73 

88  28 

o-Chlorbenzoate 

2048 

38  03 

75  47 

93  18 

128  6 

153  5 

38.03+1  30/  + O  06781* 

w-Nilrobenzoate 
ni-Xilrnbenzoalr 

2048 
2048 

J  H124 

128  8 
124.4 

168  8 
UN  8 



88  88 

76.71 

93  30 

p-NitroLeliZnal"- 

JIMS 

[4088 

88  :s 
88.61 

76.48 
75  86 

88  80 

84.00 

123  0 

153  8 

39  78+1   14/ +0  UI33/J 

l,  2,  4-Dimtro-beaao- 

alc 

12048 

37  SI) 

5s  J:, 

71  77 

!U  888 

121    1 

161  s 

37  SO+1  24/ +0  0095/* 

1,  3,  5-Dinitro-bcnzo- 

82  v Si- 

att (bv  titration) 

2018     37  83 

58  30 

74  60 

tu  88 

121   7 

152  6 

37.83+1.24/+0  O095/' 

I.  3,  r>-Diuitro-l>enzi>- 

;iii'  {from  drv  tall 

11024 
2048 
i4O90 

36  74 

37  46 

37  98 

86  88 

:,7  ;,ii 

:.s  ni 

71.81 

73  13 
74.00 

87.70 
86  'i+ 

61   70 

I'ii-rale 

2048 

106  6 

127.6 

[1024 
43048 

40  02 

7s  08 

'.Hi   21 

Salicylate, 

40  56 

79  97 

IIS   !M> 

127  6 

160.3 

40.51  +  1  353/+0  00902/* 

1 401*6 

40.66 

80.00 

B8  80 

AcetvlMtlliryhlte  ...... 

»j-H\ '(Irowbciizoato .   . 

2048 

38  41 

59.90 

88.80 

122.6 

JIMS 

78  87 

98  90 

128  2 

iv.  B 

p-Hvdroxvbenzoule 

2048 

78.87 

98  90 

127   1 

158.9 

1,  2,  l-DHiydroxv-bcn- 

JIMS 

39  64 

60.72 

77   49 

88  11 

122.6 

153  4 

39. 64+1. 337/ +0  00708/' 

1 . 2. 5-Dihydroxy-ben- 

zoate. 

2048 

39.36 

60.58 

77.52     95.62 

0») 

<*> 

39.36+1  324/+0  0081/* 

Gallate 

2048 

37.81 

74  88     81   mi 

Ill     10 

186  lo 

37  91  +  1  259/  +0  00798/' 

rj-Aiiiiiiobenzonte 

2048 

88  20 

75  26     ' 

38.20+1  30BX+6  oor>!Mi/; 

')   Arid  deeomptwed.         b  By  titration.         C  From  dry  oil 
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w-Aininobcnzoatc    .         2048 

p-AminpbwoatB 2048 

Metanilato  .  2048 

id.'  i 
SulphanilaUv 

4096 
p-  Sulpharniclo  -  b  8  n  - 

mate 2048 

1024 
o-Toluate -tfMS 

4096 

1024 
•  3048 

14096 

1024 
p-Tohmti-  204S 


m-Toluate 


Cinnamatc  . 


1024 
2048 
[4096 
2048 


Ihiliwimianiate. 

Anisate  .  2048 

VaniHate,  2048 

KaphUuonate      2048 

Maadataie  2048 

Coumaratc.  -  2048 


37  82 

38  28 

I  38  18 

3S  02 

38  28 
38.02 
88  28 

38.28 
27  15 
37.89 
37.60 
38.40 
39.36 
38  88 
39.54 
38  25 
38.50 


80  23 


59.95 
60  12 
60.08 

57  2S 

59  97 


76.57 
74.04 
70  «8 

74  99 
74.33 
75.63 

75  SB 

74  80 

75  44 
75  28 
72  86 
74.49 
74  41 
76.54 
76.96 
76.64 
79.05 
76.00 
70  56 


94.00 
II  87 
92  us 
82  58 
92.16 
83.86 
92.79 
81  U 
'.12  40 
92.29 
89  91 
92.06 
91.95 
83.21 
85  i»4 
93.26 
97.10 
93.20 
93.81 


38  20  4-1.308/ +0. 00696/* 
125  0     160.2 
125  0     160  2     39  52+1. 307/+0  00879/* 

123.3     154.4     39.30  +1 .31/ +0.0072/* 
128  04   156.8 

12.'.  06  162.7 


124  12    159  65 


125.1  158.7 

122  50  155.83| 

125.06  158.68 

123.00  138  81 

130.74  16(1  7S 

123.00  168.371 


37  69+1  271/+0  00811/* 


12 


16  8        20       22       34 

Number  of  atoms 

Fig   8 


26        28 


JO 


The  nM  for  a  number  of  the  acids  used  in  this  work  could  not  be  determined  as 
hIhivc  (Inscribed.  These  acids  ;ir«'  di-  or  polybasic,  and  their  sodium  salts  do  not 
give  a  m«  value  even  at  a  dilution  of  n  4096. 

The  method  first  used  in  this  laboratory  by  Wightman  for  determining  the  iim 
for  such  acids  is  as  follows:  A  curve  was  plotted  in  which  the  ordinates  are  the 
values  of  ft    for  a  number  of  organic  acids,  and  the  abscissas  are  the  number  of 
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atoms  in  the  molecules  of  the  acids.  These  curves  were  drawn  for  the  various 
temperatures  used  in  the  work. 

By  placing  the  dibasic  acid  in  question  in  its  proper  position  on  one  of  these  curves 
(the  position  being  determined  by  the  number  of  atoms  in  its  molecule)  tin-  ^ , 
value  for  the  acid  can  be  read  off  at  once. 

To  show  how  this  method  works  the  preceding  figure  ifig.  5)  is  given.  The 
dots  represent  the  positions  of  a  number  of  acids  on  the  curves,  the  asterisks  the 
positions  of  a  number  of  dibasic  acids,  whose  p^  values  were  found  by  this  method. 
Vautes  or  /Uqo  fob  the  Organic  Acids. 


Acid. 


M»0' 


PoalS' 


/i»26p     Mod35°    Moo50°     Ma>66° 


Acetic 

Dichloracetic 

Trichloracetic     

Cyanacctir 

Phcnylacetie 

Propionic 

a-Brompropionii'      .  . . . . 

0-Indapropianic 

n-Butyrir 

n-Brombutyric 

Isobutyric 

Hydroxyisobutyrtc 

Isovaleric  

Caprylic 

Malonic     

Dimet  hylmalonic 

Kthylmalonir    

Diethyl  malonic 

Mcthylctliylmalonic 

Isopropyhnalonic  . . 

Dipropylmalonie 

Hur.ylmalonir 

Benzylmalonic 

Ally]  malonic 

Succinic 

Monobromouccinic 

Dibromauccintc 

Pyrotartaric 

^Tartaric 

Raeemic 

ThiodtRlyc.olic 

Tricarballylic 

Cyanuric 

(Benzilic)  or  diphenylRlycolic. 

Hippuric 

Uric . 

Citric 

Pyromucic 

Crol  nnic  . , 

Malcic 

Funmric 

Itaconic 

Citraconic 

Mcsaconic 

Phenylpropiolic 

Benzoic 

o-Chlorbenzoic 

o-Nitrobenzoic 

wi-Nitrobcnzoic 

p-Nitrobcnzoic. 

1,  2,  4-Dinitrobenzoic 

1 .  3.  5-Dinitrobenzoic 


227 

221  7 

224  S 

227  0 
221.0 
223.0 
229.0 
223  it 
223.0 
224.9 
2230 

222  S 
222.0 

225  1 
223.0 
222.2 
222.2 
219  4 
221.0 
221.0 
■J is  li 
219  4 

219  0 
221  4 

223  0 
222.2 

221.6 
221.0 
223  9 
221  6 
219.9 

'218.7 
219.0 
221  0 
219,0 
223.0 
222.0 
223.0 
223.0 
221.3 
221.3 

221  3 

222  2 
222.0 
220.4 
222  2 
222.2 
222.2 

220  0 
220  2 


292  (12° J 
305  6 
303.9 
304.5 

an  o  (is.2*j 

260.0(6.9°) 
:{os  [i 
302.8 
273  19  4° J 
304  1 
310  (10  46°) 

301  4 
299.7 
300  9 

250.0  (4.9°) 
300  4 
300.4 
296.1 
299.0 
299.0 
295.1 

296  1 
29.1  f, 
299.3 
249 .8 

302  1 


(5.7°) 


290.0  (12°) 
298  8 

286.0  (12°) 
300.2 
296,7 

280  5  (12°) 
280,0  (12°} 
."IS   s 

811  (18.1°) 
286  (12°) 
286  (12°) 
289  (12°) 
289  (12°) 
284.6  (12°) 
284  6  fla*) 
284.6  (12°) 
300.4 

304  0  (15.8°) 
301.8 

284.6  (12°) 
284  6 
284  6 
297  3 
297  4 


861  n 
350.3 
355  9  ' 
360.0 
349.0  | 
354.0 
363.6  ! 
354  4 

354  0 
357  8 
888  8 
312  li 
350  0 
350.8 
355.0 
352.0 
382.0 

346  2 
349  8 

349  8 
345  7 
346.2 
345.7 

350  9 

355  0 

354  1 

349^0 
350.0 
350.0 

351  1 
347.6 

3447 
345  0 
350  0 
345.0 

355  0 
853  Q 
868  0 
353.0 
35!  0 
351.0  i 
351.0 
352.0 
351.0  I 
348.7 
349  7 
349  7 

347  9 
347.9 
347  4  | 


412.0 
4( is  7 
406.4 
410  0 
400.0 

405  0 
415  2 

406  8 
404  0 
407.4 
403.0 
401  7 
399.5 
399  8 
Hi:,  0 
im  ii 
4000 
393.9 
397  3 
397  3 

392  8 

393  0 
393.2 
400,0 
If  15  s 


397.0 
399  9 

398  li 
-lilt  II 
396.8 
405.0 
392.9 
892  0 
8B9.9 
392.0 
405.0 
402.0 
402.0 
402.0 
400.0 
400.0 
400.0 
400.0 
400.0 
397.2 
399.8 

399  s 
889.8 
396,8 
898  0 


477.3 

478.5 
480  6 
466.0 
477.0 


437 .3 
471.2 
468.0 
464  4 
477  0 
470  0 
470  0 
464  8 
464  0 
464  0 
458.0 
464.8 
464.0 
468.0 
172  1 


468.0 
469.3 
468.2 
470.8 
468  0 

in  ii 

446.4 

W4.5 
471.0 
475  1 
475.0 
475.0 
471  0 
471.0 
471.0 
470  0 
471.0 
468.0 

468  8 

469  4 
His  Q 
466 .1 
468.7 


545  8 
520.9 
681  l 

535  2 

545  0 


473  3   5403 


468.7 
537.5 
533  0 
539.1 
546.0 
539  0 
539  0 
533.9 
533  0 
533.0 
520.0 
533.9 
533.0 
537.0 
539.1 


533.0 
534  9 
534  9 
537.5 
535 .0 

5J9  9 
499.8 

528  5 
580  3 
544  0 
544.0 
544  0 
537.5 
537.5 
537.5 
589  (i 
537.5 
882.7 
534.7 
535.2 
533.2 
531.0 
531.8 
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Acetic  Acid  (Wt.  and  C). 

DlCHLORACETIC    ACID    (SP.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

MrO°   Mr92e  Mft1    Mt35° 

M^0° 

M,65° 

V 

fiff 

M.15° 

*25°   /^35° 

Mr50°  /.r65° 

2 

1.270   1  560   2.080  2  359!    2  72     3  02 

32  '  106  0 

220.2   2.5.3.9  286.9 

330.8  366  s 

8 

2.656  3  292   4.342'  4.948    5.62     6.24 

128    203  7    272  6   31S  0  300  4'  418.3    1 

32     5  .328  U  612  S  699   9.912  11    19    12  40 

512    220  51300  0  352  8  403 .8;  468.6 

128  10.48    13.04   17.11  ,19.46    22.04   24  48 

1024    221  7   305  6 

359.3    ins  7 

470.0  535.8 

512  211  45  25.40  33.24  37.75    41  Si    4<i  31 

2048    217  0  302.1 

358.1    4ns  S 

477.3 

545.8 

102-1  :28. 03  34.95  45.87  52.09 
2048  39.05  48.65  03.00  70  BO 

58.20  ur»  2Q 

Peremtugr  Dixyonalion* 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

o0° 

o9.2° 

o25° 

o35°     «80* 

a65° 

V 

a0° 

al5° 

a25° 

a35°  |  o50° 

ati.V 

2 

0.56 

0.56     0.58^    0.57i    0.57 

0  55 

32 

74.87 

72  09 

70  67   70  20 

69.32  65.37 

8 

1.18 

1   l'.i     1  2<i     1  20 

1 .  IS 

1    14 

128 

91.88 

89  20 

HS.51 

88.12  87. 64  K3.U5 

32 

2.37 

2  40     2.41      2  41 

2.35     2  28 

l     512 

99  46 

98.17 

•is    is   lis   Ml   us    is   •«',   si 

128      4.62 

4  71      4  74     4  72 

4  63      I  50 

1024    100.00100  00 100.00100  00  98 .43 

'  98.17 

512      8.80 

9  13     9.21     9  16     8.80|    8.51 

2048  |  97 .88  88  B  88  67  99  95  100. 00 100.00 

1024    12.35 

12  51    12  71    12  64    12  26   11.99 

1 

2048  |  17.20 

17.56   17  45   17  21 

II            III 



Dixxocuiliii 

n  Conn 

'ant*  X  HI'. 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10V 

V 

0°      1  9.2° 

25° 

35°       50° 

65° 

■ 

0° 

15° 

25° 

35°       50° 

65° 

2 

8 

32 

0.157  O.lfifl 

0.169 
0.183 

0.165  0.163 
0.182,0  17ii 

0.155 
0  164 

2 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

0.175 

0  179 

0.179 
U.1K4 
0  182 

0  186  0.1S5   0  177   1)  166 
0  184   Q   182   0  17.'.   0.165 

128    0.175 

512    0  166  0  179  0  182  0  181   0.165,0.154' 
1024    0  170  0  175  0.181   0.179   0.165' 0  159 

2048    0  174  0  170 '0.180  0. 175 j 0.167 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Conductivity  Unilt. 

/".   literature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

v        0-9.2°  9.2-25°  25-35°  |  35-50"  60-65° 

v        0  15"    15-25°   25-35° 

35-50°  50-65° 

2  !    0.03      0.03  |    0.03 

0.03       0.019 

32      3  62 

3 .36      3.30  |    2.93 

1.75 

8 

0.07       0.07       0.06 

0.05 

0.041 

128      4.59 

4  54       4  24       3.86 

2.33 

32 

(1  11 

0.13  ,    0.12 

0  08 

O.080 

512      5.30 

5.28 

5  10       4  19 

8.88 

128 

0.28 

0.26  1    0.24 

0.17 

0.16 

1024       5  46 

5  37 

4.94       4.09 

l  88 

512 

0.54       0  50       0.45  1    0.27 

0.30 

2048       5.67 

5.60 

5  04 

459 

4.57 

1024 

0.72      0.69      0.62      0  42 

0  46 

2048 

1.04       0.91       0.79 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

7 \  oipcrature  Coefficients  in 

I f  (  en! . 

u       1 0-9.2° 

9.2-251  25-35° 

35-50° 

5o  <i.V 

V 

0-15° 

15-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-66° 

2 

2.49 

2.15       1  30 

1.27 

0.72 

32 

2.18 

1.53       1.30 

1  02 

0.52 

8 

2  61 

2.02       1.40 

1.01 

0.73 

128 

2.25 

1  66  1     1.33 

1  07 

0.56 

32 

2  62 

2.00       1.39 

0.81 

0.72 

512 

2,41 

1.76       143 

1  04 

0.87 

128 

2.66 

1.98  1     137 

0.87 

0.74 

1024 

2.48 

1.75       137 

1  00 

0.90 

512 

2.63 

1  96       136 

0.72 

0.71 

20  IN 

2.61 

1.85       141 

1   12 

0  95 

1024 

2  57 

1  95       1.32 

0  81 

0  79 

2048 

2  67 

1.87  |     1.25 

•• 
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Phenylacetic  Acid  (Wt.  and  Sp.  >. 

Propionic  Acid  (Wt.  and  Wm.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

*  1  *o° 

jt,  13.25°  pf25°   /i,35°   /x,50°   ^65° 

v       &0°    /u,6.9°  ^25°    ujo'    Mr50°    ji,65° 

:\>    :hki 

11  76   14.15 

15.90  17  7!i   19  96 

2    1  030   1   217    1   TOO  3-913  2.195  2  444 

128  17.82 

23  39   27.96 

31  20  64.78  87.66        *    2  201   2  7oo  8  704  4  207  4  740  5  231 

512  33.35 

13  51    62.39 

58  66  66  64  70  08      32   4  681  6  ISO  7  l.W  B  422  9  SO  10  SO 

1024  45 .  68 

59  50  71  63 

79.84  B8  :ii   08  is     128   9  oi)4io.iio  14  57   to .50  is  ss  20  29 

2048  61  no 

79  49  66.60 

106  3    120 .00 130. 00     512  17  47  20  59  28  40  33   14  36  30  36 

1024 123.82  28.03  38.94   44.0(1  50  (i|    51.25 

2048  32   13  98  24  53.47  60.28  67.00  73.66 

i           1 

1'ercentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

00° 

al3.25"    o25°  .  o35°     o50°     a658 

V 

a0°     «6.9°    a25°     o35°     o50°     atf 

32     4  07 

4  06     6.66     4  01     3.86     3  60         2     0.46     0  47     0  48     0  47     0.46     0.45 

128     8.06 

8.06     SOI      7  S7     7  40     7  01          B      103      1.04      105     1.04     0  99     0.96 

512    15  00 

15  01    14.97    14  75    141)8    13.26        32     2.08     2  10     2.10     2.08      2.01      1   61 

1024   90.67       90.66   20.621  20. 11    is  1)5   17.78  '    128     4 04     4  08     4  12     4.07     3  %     3  72 

3068    27  BO       -'7  41    27  36   36  77    25  75    24  29      512     7  63     7  OS     B  02     7.66     7  til 

7  20 

1 

1024   10  69   10  78   11  00  10.87    10  18 

9.95 

-IMS    H!*9    15  09    15.10   14.88   14.04 

13  51 

Dissociatum  Constants  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Cimstants  X  10*. 

r         0°        13.25"       25         W 

50° 

6.5° 

1 

O3       6.9° 

25°       35°       .50 

65° 

32  0.540       0.530' 0.536  0.522  0.484  0  120          2  0  107  0.111   0.110  0. 112' 0.102' 0.101 

r                     128' 0.552       0.553  0.545  0  526   0.470' 0.413          8   0  138  0  186   o  136  0  L<7   (1  128  0  126 

512' 0.524'      0.518  0.515   0  499   0  451    0  .i'.Mi        33   0.186  0  14(1   I)  141    0  13S   0  130   0.116 

1024    1"  B26       0  610  0.518  0.494   0.433   0  375       128   0.133  0.186   1)  188   0   138   0  126   0  113 

'Jaws  ii  514       0  507  i)  504  n  478  0  436  0.381      512  0.130  n  133  n  L37  0.134  0.122  o  100 

1024   0  125   0   127   0  123   0.130  0.120   0.108 

2048  0  129  0  131   0  131   0.127   0  112  0  103 

TvnifH-rnturv  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  (nils. 

v      0-13.25°  13.25-25*  25-35°  35-50°   80-66° 

v     !  0-6.9°    6.9-25°    25-35°  35-50°   50-05° 

32        0.21          0.20      0.18      0.13     0.008 

2      0.03        0  08 

0,02  1    0.02       0.02 

128        0.41           0  40       0.33       0.23     0  188 

S       0  06  1      0.06 

0.05       0.04       0  06 

512        0.77           0.76       0  62       0  47     0  350         32       0.12        0.11 

0  10 

0  o.s 

0  06 

1024        1  08          1  06      0  63      o  57     o  i:.i        12s      o  38        o  33 

0  19 

0.16 

0.09 

2048        140         136      l.oo      0.91     0.666      612      0  45       0  43 

0.27 

0.28  1 

0  19 

1024       0  01         0  59 

0  51 

0.40 

0.2K 

2048       0  84         0  7!i 

0.68       0  45 

11  14 

TsmptruHn  Coefficient*  iii  I'll  ('ml. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  I'tr  Cent. 

v     |0-13.25"ji::                          36  50*   50-05° 

V 

0-6.9° 

0.9-25°    25-35°  35-50°   50-05° 

32 

2  82 

1  73 

1  23 

0  81 

11  660 

2 

2  63 

2   lit 

1  25      1  66      0.75 

128 

2  32 

1  70 

1   is 

0  73 

11  KM 

8 

2  59        2  06 

1.86      0.08 

0  68 

512 

2  30 

1  72 

1  18 

0  80 

11  542         32 

2  50          2  01 

1  33       0  98 

u   ... 

1024 

9  SO 

l  73 

1    15 

0  71 

0  511        128 

2  58         2  07 

1.82      0  <\7 

0  60 

JIMS 

2  29 

1  71 

1   13 

0  S6 

0  555        512 

2.59  ,      2  10 

1  31       11  ss 

0.64 

1024       2  66 

2   II 

1.31       0  61 

0  57 

2048      2  52 

2  01 

1   27       0  76 

0  06 
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LeVULINIC   OR  jS-AcETYLPROPlONIC 

h-Butyric  Acid  (Wt.  and  .Sm.  |. 

Acid  (Wm). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

i 

ftP 

4  114  4 

25° 

*88' 

M»50°    Mr65° 

- 

V 

ftiQ 

M,«4° 

Mr35° 

M.60 

8     2.939 

851   5.539  6.463    7  19 

2     1.090 ;  1.341    1730|  1.93©!  2,217  2.414 

32  (  5.85    8.24  19  71,1110    12.MlM.3Q 

8    2.501   3.  in  a  ■■'.  881    4.361    1  862  5.265 

128   11  57    in   13    IS. 08  121.84    35.54    28  38 

32     5  072  Ii  230  7  902  8.801    9.98   10  80 

512  22.06  30  78  30.37  41  08    48.08  51.79 

128    III  III    12.23    15  45    17.14    19  77   21.23 

1024  29.81   41  92  |49  85  '56  99  '  60  15   72  M 

512    19  44   28  79   29 . 86  33 .00  37  80  41.11 

2048  39.41   56  31  66  24  76  53  86  98  i 95 . 76 

r  i   i   i 

1024   26  82  32  83    11   22    15  26 
2048  J37.37  |45.63  57.20  83  7! 

70.83  (77.48 

Percentage  Dissocial  ion. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

a0° 

al5°  |  a25° 

a35° 

a50° 

■Sff 

V 

a0° 

a9.4° 

a  25 

a35°     o50°     a65° 

8 

1  33 

i  88     I  Si     l  -10     l  39  i    1.36 

2 

0  49 

0.49 

0  49 

0.481    0  47 

0  46 

32 

2  70     3  7''     2  BO     2  7s     2  71 

8 

1    12 

1   12      1   10     1  08  1    1.03 

0.97 

128 

5  24 

5  41     5.48     8.80     5  48     5.35 

32  |    2  27 

2  28     2  23     2  1*     2.10 

2  00 

512 

9  99   10.32  10  41    in  60    If"  82     9.77 

128  '    4.48 

4  48     4  88     4  24     4  IS 

3.93 

1024 

13  50   14  06   14.31    14  30    14.19    13.73 

512      8.72 

8.71     8.44     8.17     7.98 

7.61 

2048 

17  R4    18  80    III  0->    lit  '28    IS  66    18  Ort 

1024     12  02 
2018  |  16.76 

12.02    11  64    11  20 

16.71    16.151 15.52 

1           1 

1                                   ill 

14.96   14  3-1 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constant*  X  10*. 

V         0°         15         25° 

35°    ,    60° 

65° 

1 

0°     1  0.4° 

25°    i    35° 

50°       65° 

8    0  224  0  234   0 .245  0  2-19  0  244  0  233 

2    0.120  0.12(1  I)  12li  (l  115   n  111   0.102 

32  |0  225  0.238  0,250  0  253  0  MS  <>  287 

8 

I  159  0.159  0  153  0  147  0  133  0.118 

128    0.226  0.235  0  243  0.250  0  248  0  383 

S3 

)  165  0.1S6  0  157  0  152  0  111   0.127 

512    0.217    0  226  0  238   (1  241    0  232  0.207 

128    0  !64|  0.164   0  182  0  147   0  142  0.135 

1024    0  206  0  21!)  0  233  0.235   0.229  0  213 

512    0.163  0.163  0  152  0  142 j  0.135  0.122 

2048    0  I  NO  0  209  0  218  0  225   0  209  0  194 

1024    0  161    0  161    0  150  0.138 

2048  |< 
Temper 

)  165  0.164 |0  152  0.139,0  128  0  117 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Unit*. 

ature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  I'nits. 

1          0-15°     15-25'    25  35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

• 

0-9.4" 

9.4-25° 

25-35"   38  SO     .50-66° 

8     0.078     0,074  !  0.069 

0.062  1  0  048 

■* 

0.08 

0.03 

0.02 

0  019     0  013 

32     0.160  !  0.147     0.139 

0.124     0  095 

K 

0  06 

0  05 

0.05 

0  034     0.027 

I2S     'l  304     0  2115     0276     0  247     0  189 

32 

0.13 

0  11 

0.09 

0.077    o  057 

512 

0  581     0.559     0  531     0  43     '  0.247 

128 

II  24 

n  21 

0  17 

0  l'ii 

o  0-17 

II 121 

(i  so;     0  793     0  714     0.61     '  0  444 

512 

0.46       0  39 

0  31 

0  S3 

0  221 

2048 

1.126     0  993     i  029     0  70      0  585 

1024 
2048 

0.64      0  54 
0.88  |    0  74 

0.41 
0.55 

II  51 

0.443 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

v         <>  15°    15-25° 

25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 

V 

9.4-25°  25  35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

8 

2.66 

1  79 

1  42       1.12      0.75 

2 

2  44 

187       1.16 

ll  9S 

u  83 

32 

2  71 

1  78 

1    U        l    12       ll  74 

8 

2.38 

1.74       110 

0.78 

0  .55 

128 

2.63 

1  83 

1    15       1    15       ii  74 

32 

2  43 

1  72 

1   II 

0  \7 

0  57 

512 

J  63 

1.82 

1    Hi        1  03       H  51 

133 

3  ll 

0  89 

1   09 

1  03 

0  49 

1024 

2  71 

1   s<)       1  43       1  07       n  87 

512 

1  05 

0  97 

0  58 

2048 

2  M 

1.76 

1.55  j    0  91       0  67 

1024 

2.38 

1  64 

0  83 

2018 

3  88 

1  61 

II   (Hi 

0  86 

0.62 
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Hydroxyisobutyric  Acid  (Wm.). 

Isovaleric  Acid  (Wm.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

(ifi° 

ju,15°     p,25°     m^5° 

/**>*  ;*65° 

v       m/)°    M,15°   p^S'    m^5°    M,50°    m,65° 

8 

6.075 

8  553 

10.147   11.576  13.32  14.73        8i  2.573  3  391;  3.869  4.392  4  877  5 .115 

32  12.11 

17.04 

20.19     22  97     26.84  29.43       32    5  365  7.061    8.052  8  927   9.89   10.57 

128  23  50 

33.04 

39.18     44.65  1  51.41   56.78     128  10  68   14  04    16  ill    17 .6S    19.52 

20.94 

512144  .06 

61  74 

73.16     83.41     I».fi2|l06.80    512  20.52  26.97  30  74  03. 71  36. 05 

39.92 

[1)24  5.S  SO     SI   95 

97.00   111.60   128  30141.80  1024  28.28  137.1 1   42.18  46  33  50.85  53.48 

204*  76  78   100.95 

126.20  144.07  ,166. 101K1 .40  2048  37.16  49  90  68 .88  62.66  69.79 

72.93 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

P 

o0°      ol5° 

o25° 

o35° 

a50° 

a65° 

V 

a0°  1  al5° 

a25*     a35° 

a50° 

a65° 

8 

2.75]    2.838     2.89  |    2.89 

2.83     2.72 

8 

1   16     1.13 

1.11     107 

1.04 

0.96 

32 

5  47     5  653     5  75  |    5.74 
10  621  10.96     11.15  t  11.15 

5  7f 

>    5  43 

32 

2.42,   2  36 

2  30     2  24      2  11      1  US 

128 

10.91 

10.48     128 

4.81 '   4.69 

4.571    4.341    4.17.   3.93 

512    10  92  20.48     20.82     20.84 

20. « 

I   19.71     512     9.241   9.00 

8.78i    8.44!    7.90     7.49 

102-4    25  58   27.19     27  til  |  27.88 

27. 2J 

(,  26.17   1024    12  34    12.38 

12  05'  11  60  11  87 

10.03 

2048,  34  70  35  48     35.92  j  38.00 

gfj  J 

a  i* 

2048  |  16.74   16.65 

16.25]  15.08.  14.91 

13.68 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constants  X  104. 

•    1    0"    j     15° 

25° 

35°        .50°       65° 

V 

0°    1    15°      25*  |   35°  j    50° 

05" 

8   0.97'     1.05       108 

1  08  1  103 

0.95 

8  0.170 

0.1620. 154  0  145  0.137  0.116 

32    0  90       1.06  !     1.10 

1.10  >  1.08 

0.98        82  0.187 

0.178  0.169   0  160  0.143  0.125 

128   0.99  !     1  17       1  09 

1  09 

1.05 

0.96       128  0.189 

0.180,0.171    (1   160   11   142    (l  126 

812   0.97  i     1.03  i     1.07 

1.07 

1.03 

0.95      512  0.184 

0.180  0.165   0.152   (1  132  0.119 

1024    0.94       0.99       I  03 

t.08 

1.00 

0  '.11      1024   0.170 

0.171    0  161  '  0.149;  0  130 

0  109 

2048    0  08       0  '15       0  98 

0  99 

II  94 

0.82     2048  0  164 

(l   111-'  1)  154    (1  140' 0.128 

0  101 

Temperature.  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units.       Temperatw-                   !n  in  Conductivity 

Units. 
50-65° 

V 

0-15°    15-25°   25-35°  35-50° , 50-65° 

r         0-15°     15-25°   25-35° ,  88  BO 

8 

0.16      0.16      0.14 

0  12      0.094          8  !  0.055     0.048  :  0.052  I  0.032 

11  (HO 

32 

0  33      0  31       0.28 

0  26 

0.17           32     0.113 

0.099     0.087 

0.064 

(1  (1)5 

128 

0.64       0.61       0.55 

0.45 

0.36         128  j  0  224 

0.197     0.167 

0.123 

(I  IKI5 

512 

1.18       1.14       1.03 

11    HS 

0.68        512     0.430 

0  377     0.297 

0.218 

0.138 

1024 

1.54  1     1.51       t.M 

1     11 

0.90       1H21 

0  5N9 

0.507  i  0.415 

0  301 

0  178 

2048 

2  01       1.93       1.79 

I  47 

1.02       2048 

0.844 

0.686     0  569     0.483 

0  288 

Tempt 

rature  Coefficient*  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-15° 

15-25° ! 25-35° 

35-50'   50-455°         1         0-15° 

15-25° 

25-35° 

35-50°  :  50-05° 

8 

2  72  i    1.86      1.41 

l.OO!    0.71            8 

2.12 

1  41 

1.35 

0  74 

0.33 

32 

2.71       1.85 

1.38 

1.13 

0.65          32 

2.10 

1    Hi 

1  1)7 

D  72 

11    U, 

128 

2  71       1.86 

1.40 

1.01 

0.70         12s 

2  10 

I  40 

1  04 

0.70 

0  4!l 

512 

2.68       1.85 

1.40 

1.08 

0.71         512 

2.10 

1  40 

<MI7 

0  64 

0.37 

1024 

2.62 

1  84 

1.50 

1.01 

0.70       1024 

2.08 

1.87 

0.98 

0  65 

0  34 

2048 

2  62 

1.80 

1  41 

1.02 

0.61       2018 

2  2S 

1  88 

1  00 

0  77 

11   (5 
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1        1 

Capuylic  Acid  (Wm  ). 

Malonic  Acid  (Wt.  and  C). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

*o° 

M.15° 

Mr25"   ^,35°   ^50°  '  M.65° 

V 

lUP 

M9° 

M.25° 

M»35' 

'    M,50°    M^5° 

512 
1024 

2048 

27  79 1  31  07   34  52   37  53 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

512 

1024 

JUS 

11.81 

13  34 

19.61 

22.5 

1 

32  84 

89  78 

44  08 

37.84  42  SS 
51.08  S6.88 

47.2* 

BO  57 
BB  26 

37.38  41.47 

23.19 

88  2D 

38.40    14  n 

3 

71.78 

78  73 

145  8 
191    7 
310  9 

43.51 

49.25 

7 'J  23  82  5 

5 

130.8 

331  6 

1 

7830)  88.83129.8   148.2 
127.1    143.4   208  7   237    1 
153.3  1173.2  251.2  1284.8 
I7fi  9  1199.1   1289   1    327  fi 

I 



Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissocial inn. 

V 

alV 

a!5°     aJ")       a.35°  |  tt50°  j  a65° 

V 

a0° 

a4.9°    a25°     a35°     a50°     a65° 

512 
1024 

2048 

1 1    7.96!    7.80     7.48     6  % 

III  84    1(1  80    1<>  M    H>  «4    10.18     9.38 

2 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

5.30    6.84     S  68 j   6. 61 

10  40    10  48    10.81  1  10  8* 

" 

14  m    14.65 

14.63 

14  29 

13  71 

12  21 

19  57 
35.12 
68  N 

tiS  74 

79  83 

18.70  20  84   20.88 
35.53  36 .58  36  59  36  43 
57.36  58  80  58  80 
69.28  70  78   70  31    89  W 
79.66  81.48  80  80 

36.it 
SB  84 

Dissociation  Constanta  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

r 

0" 

15° 

25° 

35° 

50° 

65° 

V 

0° 

I  9        25° 

35° 

50° 

65° 

512 
1024 

204* 

i JO. 134*0. 129 

0.129  0. 130 !o  129  0  124 
0  l'»   0.123   I)  123   0  116 

0. 117 1  0.102 
Q  113   0.095 

0  106   ii  (M 

2  1    14.8 1    15.0     16. ll    16.' 
8      15.1     15  3     16  4      n. 

I  ... 

j 

82      14.8 
128      14  B 

15.H    16  3      Hi. 
15.3i    1641    16. 

I  ... 

512      14.8     16.1 

1024       14.8      15.3 
2048      14  9     15  3 

16.4  16.2      16.3      1  1   B 
16.7!    16. 3i    15.9      14  7 

17.5  16.8     15  5 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Unto. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

v     |  0-15c 

15-25° 

25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 

V 

0-4.9°  |  4.9-25°  |  25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

512 

0.51 
0  70 

0.33      0  23      0  20 
0.46       U  33       0  22 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

512 

1021 

2048 

0  31          0  31        0  29  I 

1024 
2048 

D  68 
0  76 

0.27 
0.53 

<l  47 

it  i:, 

0  17 

0  61 

0.61 

0  58 

1    17 

1    14 

1  08 

1   110 

I   19 

2.21 

2.09 
3.33 
4  06 
4  53 

J  HI 
3.25 
3  88 
l  48 

1.84 
3  87 
S  88 
8.78 

1.70 
2.70 
3.12 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Ctut. 

r 

0-15° 

15-25° 

25-35°   ; 

15-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-4.9° 

4.9-25°   25-35° 

35-50°  50-65° 

512 

1024 
2048 

1.18 
1   17 
1   12 

0.74  '     0.58 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

128 

812 

IBM 

2045 

2  64 

2.34 

1    is 

2  29 
2  28 

'  / 

i  :,s 

1 

0.78 

0  80 

0.46 

0.73 

2  66 

2  32 

1  47 

0  74 

2.60 

1   43 

0.76 
0.68 
0.80 

2.67 
2  «2 

2.30       1.42 
I     2.27       t  :<s 
\      1.1K       \  *A 
k\     °i.1b  ■    \.«" 

I   16 

1    14 
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DlMETHYLMALONIC    AdD    (Sp). 

Ethylmalonk    Arm  iSp.). 

MolecuUir  Conductivity. 

Mtdecnlai  Conductivity. 

V 

nA° 

M,15°    m.250    >U5° 

*W50° 

M.65" 

V 

M^° 

ehlb" 

*25° 

M^5° 

M.65° 

1 

16.08  22.06  25.82  29.27:  34.10  38.10 

8 

20. 85.  28.08  32. 62  30  04   41.67  46.09 

32 

32  (K)  43.76  51.23  58  41   68.80  77.10 

32 

40  90  35   22   LI    12   72.53   S2.52  90.66 

128 

59 .00  80 .  57   94  .61 107 . 29 124.82 139 .  53 

128 

73.08  98.35114  55129  (WHO  60161    77 

512    101.42138.94180.28182   19217  20240.72 

512 

119  83161  73188.99213.00243  30269.91 

102-1    124.10109  74198 .93228. 06,286  60299.28     1024    140  45197. S0231 .24260. 00297  95330. 62 

2048  1151  89205  71241   10273  66314.71349  53    2048   166.73226.40283  52298.32345.30384.70 

Percentage  Dissociation, 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

t» 

«0° 

al5°     a2.V      a35° 

a50° 

a65° 

V 

aO°  |  ol5°  1  a25°     o35°     a50°     a65° 

8 

7.24 

7.35     7  34     7  32 

7.25 

7.07 

8 

9.38|    9.34     9.27     9.17     8.85     8.55 

32 

14  40 

14  59 

14  56    14  62 

14  63 

14.30 

32 

IS. 41    IS  3.S    IS  31    is  15    17  56    16.82 

128 

20  55 

28.86 

26  89 

20  S5 

26.56 

25.88 

128    32.89   32.73   32  50   32.30  31.20   30.01 

512 

45  64 

45  65 

45  66 

45  68 

46  17    44  86 

512    53.93 

53  S2  53  70  53  30  51.77   50.08 

lo_»4 

55  S3 

50  5s 

56  55 

56  56  56.72  55.52 

1024    65.91 

65.83  65.72  65.06  63.40  01  34 

2048 

68.36 

68.57 

ob  n 

68.48   67  00  64.75 

2048    75  04 

75.00  74  91    74  65   73.47   71   87 

Dissociation  Constant*  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

i> 

0° 

15°   i    25° 

35°       50°       65° 

r» 

0° 

15°    |    26° 

86" 

50° 

65° 

8 

7.06 

7.28     7.27 

7  27     7.08     6  72 

8     12  1 

12.0  ;  11.8 

11.6 

10.7 

10  0 

32 

7  57 

7  79 

7  75 

7  B3      7  S3      7    15 

32  1   12 .9 

12  9      12.8 

12  5 

11  8 

10  6 

128 

7  50 

7  71 

7  73 

7  70     7  51     7  06 

128      12  8 

13.4     12.3 

12.0 

11.0 

10.0 

512 

7  48 

7  49 

7  45 

7  80     7  88     7.04 

512      12  3 

12  2      12.2 

11   8 

10.9 

11  s 

1024 

6  90 

7.20 

7  21 

7.20     7  26     6  77 

1024      12.4 

12.3      12  3 

11.8 

10  7 

9.5 

2048 

7  21 

7  30 

7.29 

7 .28     6.84     5.84 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conduct  icily  Units. 

Tempcraturi  Ctirfficuntx  in  Conductivity  I'nilx. 

v       i  0-15°  |  15-25°  25-33     3.V  80'   50-85° 

r 

0-15° 

16-25° 

25-36° 

35-50° 

50-85° 

8      0  40 

0.38  ,    0.35  >    a  as 

0.27              a 

0.48 

0  45 

0.40 

0  34 

II   29 

82 

0.78 

0.75       0  72       0.851 

(J  55              32 

0  95 

0  92 

0.81 

n  ii7 

0.54 

128 

1  44 

1  40 

1.27       1   17 

I)  9S            128 

1  68 

l  63 

1  45 

1  71) 

1  01 

512 

a.w 

2.33 

2.22 

2.13 

1.57            512 

2  78 

3.73 

1   11 

2  D2 

1  64 

1024 

3.04 

2 .92 

2  71 

a  71 

3  17          1024 

3.42 

3  34 

2  ss 

2  .53 

2.18 

2048 

3  59 

3.54  |    3  26 

1 

2  71 

2  32 

21  MS 

3.91 

8  si 

;;  is 

:;  18 

2  63 

7'i  mptroiur.  Coefficient*  in  I'er  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-15° 

25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 

V 

0-15° 

15-25°  (  25-35° 

35-50°   50-65° 

1 

2.44 

1.70  |     1.34 

1.08       0  79 

8 

2  13 

1.61 

1.23 

0.91 

0  71 

32 

2  43 

1.70       1  40 

1    18       0  SO 

83 

1.86 

1  27 

0.92 

0  60 

128 

2   12 

174       134 

i.oo    e  :■• 

lis 

1.68 

1  26 

0.90 

0  88 

512 

2.88 

1   7<4        1   38 

1.17       0  72 

512 

2.33 

1  88 

1.27 

095 

li  1.7 

L024 

2   15 

1.72       1.36 

1.18      0.82          1021 

2.33 

1.69 

1  25 

0.97 

0  71 

9MB 

2  30 

1  72       1.35 

1  00       0  71          2048 

2  35 

1.69 

1.32 

1.04 

0.76 

Digitized  by 


ELECTRICAL   CONDUCTIVITIES,  ETC. 


DlETHYLMALONIC    ACID    (Sp.). 


Molecular  Condu, 


v        nJQ°    j*,15°    M,25°    Hr35°    n^°    Mt65° 


8 
32 

128 
512 

1024 


Methylethylmalonic  Acid  (Sp.). 


Molecular  Conductivity. 


HJO"  I  /M5°    M»25°    M»350    fiW    n#5" 


52. 3S  67.87  76.92  84 

92. 77 121. (Mj  138. 84 153 

141.81187.33215.34240 

189 . 03  252 .  30  292 .  24  328 

201 .22268  24311.98353 


2048  201   63 272  23317.25360 


66  94.03100,32 
60174.26186.22 
20274  96299,01 
73378.84422.61 , 
50  413. 66  482. 78  I 
50424  37471.64 


8 

32 

128 

512 
1024 
2048 


23 .60  31 . 90  37  34  42  22  48 .38  54. 11 
15.89  61  88  72.45  82.00J  93.61104.35 
81.39110.44129.71147.18168.51188.20 
129.95175  96206.32234.00269.50304.26 
! 56  21  21 1  2524S .  19280 . 01 323 . 20365 .  54 
178.18240  31280.64315  06365  46411.58 


Percentage  Dissociation. 


a0°      n!5°     a25°  ,  a35° 


a50°     a65° 


Percentage  Dissociation. 


a0°      al5°     a25°     a35°     aoO 


8  23  88  22  92  22.22  21 ,49' 20.23    18.79 

32  42.28  41.08  40.10  39.00  37.49   34.87 

128  64  65  63.27  62.19  60.98,59.15  56.00 

512  86  17  8.5.21  84.40  &1,46|  81.561  V>  14 

1024  !)1  73  90.59  90.10  89  76   89.00' 86.66 

2048  91  92  91.94  91  62  91.521  91. 30!  88.32 

1 1 I I I : 

Dissociation  Constanta  X  10*. 


8 

32 

128 

512 
1024 
2048 


10  68  10.67 

20.78  20.70 

36.85  36.94 

58.84  58.85 

70.73  70.66 


10  67 
20  71 
37  08 
E8  88 
70  96 


80. 68i  80.38   80  24 


I 


8 
32 
IS 

512 
1024 

2048 


15° 


25° 


35°       50* 


»■ 


Tirn/itriiiure  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 


0-15°    15-25°  25-35° i 35-50*  50-65° 


I 


10  61 
80  til 
36  99 
58.81 
70  37 
79.18 


io  88 
20  17 
36  31 
58.08 
00  88 
78.76 


aO.V 


10  15 
19  5S 
35.31 
57.08 

68.58 
77    22 


Dissociation  Constanta  X  10*. 


8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 


r 


15° 


25°       35° 


50° 


<..Y 


16,0 
17.0 

lfi  8 

in  i 

1(1  7 
16.5 


15  9 

16  9 
16  9 
16  4 
16  6 
16  1 


15.9 
16  9 
17.1 
16.6 
16  9 
U  8 


15  7 
16.7 
17.0 
16.4 

16  3 
15  0 


15.6 
15  9 

n;  i 

15.7 
15  6 
14  3 


14  3 
14.5 

15  0 
14  8 
14  6 
12  8 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  I'niin. 


0-15° 


8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 
204S 


1  03 
1.92 
3  04 
4.22 
4.47 
4.71 


0  91 

1  72 
2.80 
3.99 
4  37 
4  50 


0  77 

1  48 
2.49 
3.65 
4  16 
4.32 


0.73 
1.38 
2.33 
3.34 
4  01 
4.26 


0.42 
0.80 
1  67 
2.92 
3.27 
3.83 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 


0-15°    15-25° , 25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 


V 

0-15° 

8 

1  97 

32 

207 

128 

2  14 

512 

2  23 

1024 

2  22 

SBffi 

233 

1.33 
1.41 
1.49 
1  58 
1  63 
1  65 


1.00 
1.06 
1  15 
1.25 
1.33 
1  36 


0.85 
(j  ,yi 
n  '17 
1  01 
1.13 
1,18 


0  44 

0.46 
0  61 
0.77 
0.79 
0  90 


8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 
2048 


0  55 
1.07 

1  84 
3.07 
3.67 
4.14 


15-25° 

0.54 

1  06 
1.93 
3,04 
3.69 
4  03 


25-35°  35-50e 


0.49 
0.95 
1.75 
2.77 
3.18 
3.44 


0  40 

0.77 
1.42 
2.37 
2.88 
3.36 


50-65° 


0  39 
0.72 

1  31 
2.32 

2  83 
5.07 


Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 


0-15°    15-25°   25-35°  35-50°  50-65 


8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 


2.34 
2  33 
2.38 
2  :«; 
2.35 
2.32 


1  70 
1  71 

1.74 
1.72 

1.75 
1.70 


1.30 
1.31 

1.34 
1.34 
1.28 
1.23 


Digitized 


33    37  53  50.60    58  72  66.30  70.00  83.93 

128  168.80  92  04  107  34  121  80141  (KH5H  <m 

312     113.8  154  2  180.902O4.84236.222O4.25 

1024  '140  0  187  2218  3  248.0  286  2  320.1 

2048    163  7  218.8  255.4  291.3  340  0  383.9 


Percentage  Dissociation. 


a0° 


al5°     a25° 


32 
128 

512 
1024 
2048 


17.11  17  09  16.96 
31  30  31.08  31  00 
51.88  52.08  52.25 


a35° 


a50°     a6o° 


16  83  16  35  15  71 
30.92  30  33  29  21 
52.00' 30.82  49  tfl 


88  83  63.33  63.05  62.96  81.67  60.00 
74  62  73  89 1  73. 4s   73  95   73.16  71.65 


32  45.06  60.54   69  82   78  31    SO. 05  97.76 

128  80  22107.44124  99 140. 37  160.03 1 7:.   83 

512  128  30171  80199  60225  13258  98285.80 

1024  163. 05205. 66239  44269  62310.79845.35 

2048  177.75236. 16273. 66310. 02357. 93f»5. 32 


Percentage  Dissociation. 


a0°      a!5°     a25°     a35°     a50°     a6o 


Dissociation  Constants  X  10* 


32 
128 

512 
1024 
2048 


11  0 
11.2 
10.8 

11 .0 

10.7 


11.0 
11  0 
11.0 
Hi  ti 
lu  2 


10.8 
Hi  '.» 
11.1 
10 .5 
10  (I 


10  0 
10.8 
11.0 
HI   I 

10.3 


in  o 

10.3 

10.2 

9  6 

9  7 


9  15 
B  4 
9.5 

8.8 
8.8 


7V m perat are  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  (.'nits. 


0-15°    15-25°  25-35°  35-50 


32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 


0.87 

0.81 

1)  7s 

1.55 

1.53 

1   16 

2.68 

2  67 

2.39 

3.15 

3  11 

i  B7 

3.67 

t  m 

A  59 

0.65 
1.28 
2.00 
2  56 
8  25 


50-65* 


0.53 
1  00 

1  N7 
2.26 

2  SJ 


Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Per  Cent. 


<M5      15  25     25  35*  35-50°  50-05 


32 
128 
613 

1(121 
204S 


2.32 
2  86 


I  60 
I  66 

I   7:; 

1  07 


1.32 
l  36 

1  33 

I  36 

1  40 


0  98 
I.IM 

1  02 
1  02 

1  11 


ti  69 
0.71 
II  TV 
0  79 
0.83 


32 

20.57 

20  48 

20.19 

19  91 

19  18 

128 

36  03 

36  34 

36  10 

35.70 

34  49 

512 

58.11 

57  74 

57  24 

55  si 

1094 

69  88 

69.56 

69  26 

2048 

81.16 

79  89 

79  16 

78  |b 

77  14 

19  33 

32  '.<s 
53  02 

74   16 


Dissociation  Constants  X  10\ 


15' 


25° 


35° 


32 

16  6 

10  5 

HI  (1 

15  5 

12S 

165 

16 .2 

111  0 

15  | 

512 

16  2 

15.7 

15.4 

15  11 

1(124 

15.8 

15  5 

15  2 

II  11 

2048 

17.0 

15.5 

117 

14  4 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Unit*. 


0-15°    15-25°  25-35°  35-50*  ,  50-65' 


32 

128 

512 

1 02 1 

■Jlis 


1.03 
I  SI 
2.90 
3.50 
3.89 


093 
1.75 
2.78 
3.38 
3.85 


0  85 

1  64 

2.55 
3.02 
3  64 


0.72 

1  31 

2  -'ii 
2  75 
A   I!) 


Temperature  Ct>efficienls  in  Per  Cent. 


n  15      15  ::,     25  35     35  50     5<>  (15 


32 
128 
BIS 

1(121 
2048 


2.29 

1  53 

1  22 

0  91 

2  20 

1.57 

1  23 

.»  83 

_•  20 

1  61 

1  27 

1  00 

2  29 

1  64 

i  2B 

I  03 

2  19 

1  (13 

I  32 

1.04 
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ki.kctuh  ai.  0OHVDOHOTHB,  1                                               105 

AllylmaI.onk    A-  id    Si'.). 

Si  r  i  ink     A.  m  (Wt.  AND  ('.). 

Molnuinr  Ctiwluctici 

% 

Mr50°   Mt65° 

Molecular  Conduct  ■ 

p      a/i" 

p.i:.-    M  26*   Mr3.5° 

v       pfi"   ^5.7°    Mr25°      Mr35°     m*50°    ^65° 

81  24.25]  32.63  37  73  42  26  48  94  53  61 
32   45.62  61. 5S]  71.47.  80.30  92.02101.16 

8    4.570  5.371 

8  032     9  251    11   00    12  40 

32    9  21110.72 

16  01      IS .36 

21.94   M  71 

12S!    SO. SI  109  lis  126 .33142  15 164. 78 1S1   65 

128  18  24  21.36 

31.24     35  so 

42  61    is  07 

512,130.49176.28204  36231  00264  51  293  23 

512  34  75  40  69 

59  34     67  ^7 

B2  36  91   17 

1024  158  9321 4 . 00248  67281 . 00322 .  75358 .  28 

1024  17  86  .55.91 

si   31     92.89 

109  9   125.4 

2048  176. 3H 237. 89 277  43313.85358.56401  52 

r 

2048  64  61    75  29 

109  6      124   s 

145.8  163  7 

Percentage  Disnocialmn. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

o0°      ol5°     o25°     o35°     a50° 

■96 

r        a0°     a5.7°!    o25° 

a35°      a50°     o65° 

8   10.05   10.90   10.76    10  56   10.46     90S 

8     2  05     2.15       2.26       2 .28     2  33     2.30 

38  90  60  20  57  20  37  20  07   19  08   is  si 

89     1.13     4.29 

4.51        1.68     4  61     4.58 

128  36.49  36.43  36  01   38  84  36.21   33  82 

128     B  is    8.64 

8  80       8  S4     9  03     8.91 

612 '58.93  58  87  58.26  57.75  56.52  64.61 

512    15  58    16  24 

16  72     16  76   17  43   16.90 

1024  71  77  71    17  70.66  70  26  68.06  66  73 

1024   20  47  22.87 

22  91      22  91    28.26  23  25 

2048;  79.65  79.45  79.08  7s  46  76  69  74.77 

21  MS  28  97  30.11 

30  88     30  81   30  86  30  17 

Ditaociation  Constant*  X  10«. 

1    9    |    ( 

OiHHociatim  Constant*  X  10«. 

v        0°         15°       25°       35°       50° 

65° 

1°       5.7° 

25 

35°        50"       65° 

8    16  8     16  6     16.2     15  6 

15.3 

13  8 

B  0  537  0.590 

0  666 

0.667  0.695  0.677 

32    18.7     16  6     16  2     15  7 

15.0 

13  7 

32  0  556  0.600 

0  666 

0.678  0  705  0.687 

128    16  4     16.3     15.8     15.3 

14  9 

18  5 

128  0  569  0.628 

0  664 

n  670  0  701   0  681 

512    16 .5      16  5     15  9     15 .4 

14  4 

12  8 

812  0  662  0  815 

0  656 

11  659  0.719 '  0  671 

1024 

1 

14.9 

13  1 

1024  0  572  0.629 
JUS  11  577   0  63-1 

0  665 

11  675 

0  665   0.688  0  688 
(i  670  6.673  0.637 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Conductivity  Initx. 

Tempt                                1  Cnniluctifitu  Unit*. 

» 

0-15° 

15-25° 

25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 

v         0-5.7*    5.7-25°    25-86* 

35-50° 

50-65° 

s 

0  56 

0  51 

0  4.") 

0  44 

0  31 

8 

0.14        0.14      0.12      0.12 

0  09 

32 

1  06 

0.99 

0.88 

0.78 

0  I.I 

32 

(I  2S         0  27       0  24 

I)  21 

0   is 

128 

1  xs 

1  72 

1.58 

1  :,i 

1  12 

128 

0.55         0.51       0  46 

0  46 

0  86 

512 

3.05 

2.81 

2  66      2  23 

I  99 

512 

1  63        0  97       0.85 

0.90       0.59 

1024 

3.67 

3  47 

3  93       2.78 

a  37 

1024 

1    11          1.99       1    16       1   13       1.03 

2048 

4.10 

3  95 

3  64       2  98 

2.86 

ill  is 

1   S7          1   7S        1  52        1  40       1    13 

1 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficient*  m  Per  Cent. 

V 

Mf    15-25°  25-35°  66-60*   60  66" 

r         0-5.7*    5.7  25° 

25  98 

35-60°   50-65° 

8 

2.30       1  56       1.20       1.08      0.63  1 

8       3  07 

2.57 

1.52       1.30  1    0.84 

32 

2  33       1.60       1  23       0.9S       0.66 

83      3  03 

2  56 

1  47       1  31       0.84 

128 

2  33       1  58       1  25       1.08      0  68 

128       2  99 

2  40 

1  46       1  99      0.85 

512 

2  33       1  59       1   30       0  97       0.72 

512      3  96 

111       1  33      0.71 

1024 

2  81       1  69       1  30      0  99      0.73 

1024       2  94 

2  30 

1   42       1.31       <l  91 

.114s 

2  33      1  68      1  81      0  96      0  79 

2048       2  90 

1   39        112       0  77 

Digitized  by 


le 


10<> 


BLscmucAii  conductivities,  etc. 


MoNOBROMSUCCINIC    ACID  (Sp.). 

DlBROMSUCCINIC    AdD  (Sp.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

p        ttfi°     ^,15°    tif25°    m^-5°    M^0°    • 

9      !  uJO6     n,l!>°    Mr25°    /i,35°    uJO" 

M*65° 

128  101 .46136.01 158. 19 

32   175  64222  20245  56262 .92293  37342  63 

128  254. 34326. 83367. 56399  6S44S  575UU.S5 

512  339  15438  40497  38546  4S614.97|685.91 

1024   381.64501   79571   44634  97 707   13786.  10 

2048  41ti  07J550  MjSgl    917IW  Sf.79216.S79.40 

512   156.00210  27246  72 
1024    189.44252  44293  74 

2048  208.37283.02328.50 



Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

a'\       al5°     o25°  |  a35°  i  fl50°  ,  a65° 

■         a0°   '  al.V 

a25°     a35D     a50°     a65° 

128  ! 

512  | 
1024 
2048 

45.66   45  02   44  67 
70.20  70  40:69 .66 
85  25  83  55  82.94 
93.77  93.67   92.76 

128    

512    

1024    

2048   

Dissociation  Constants  X  104. 

I>t->uc„i!i,in  Constants  X  10*. 

V 

0°        15°       25° 

35° 

50B 

65° 

v         0° 

15°       25°    i    35°       50° 

65° 

128 
512 

1024 
2048 

30.0  28  8     28.2 
32.3     32.7     31.2 

48.1  414     39  4 
68.9     67.7     58  0 

128   .... 

512    .. 
1024    . . 

2048    

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  1'mts. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-15°  ' 15-25°   25-35°   35-50°   50-65° 

V 

0-15°     15-25°    25-35°  35-50° 150-65° 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

2.30 

3  62 

4  20 
4  71 

2  21    

32 
128 

512 
1024 
2048 

3.10       2  34       1  74       2  03      3.28 
4.83       4.07       3  21       3  26       4  08 
6.62       5.99       4  91       4  56       4  73 
8  01       6.96      6.35      4.81       5  26 
8  93  1    8.19      7  39       5  82      5.82 

3  60 

4.13 
4.55 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

1         0-15° 

15-25°  25-35° 

35-50° ' 50-65° 

v         0-15°    15-25* | 26-35° 

35-50°   50-65° 

128       2  27  !     1  fi() 

32 

1  77  '     1  05 

0.71 

0  77  1     1  OQ 

512 

2.32       1  62 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

1.89        1   24 
1.95       1  34 
2.10i     139 

0.87       0.82       0  91 

1024 
2048 

2  22 
2.26 

1.60 
1.61 

0.98 
111 

0.83      0.77 
0  76       0  74 

2  1 

14  j    1 

49 

1 

15 

0  83 

0  73 

'Decomposed  at  higher  temperat tires. 
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Uric  Acid  (Wm.). 

Citric  Acid  (Wt.  and  Sm.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

M,65° 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

9 

Hr0° 

M.150 

*25< 

M^5° 

HJ0° 

V 

lift'    M.18.16    ^25°     /i,350    Mt50°    M/i50 

8 

32 

128 

512 
1024 

2048 

8 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

15.64      24  34    27.50  32.05  37  91   43.77 
30,27      46  74    52  76  ill  42  75.80  86.99 
55.94      86.40'   97.30112.7   136.44155.61 
U7  22     1  -IS  3     1  r,7  6    195 . 1    234  37  267 .  22 
127  3       193  3    218.1    251.9  305  21338.70 

8.34 

14  85 

18.92 

22.77 

2048 '153.2       22!)  3    257.0  297.8  357   77  tin  66 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

o0° 

a!5°  ]  o25°     a35°     a50° 

a65° 

V 

«.0°  I  ,18.1°  1  «25°     «35°     «50°     a65° 

8 

32 

128 

512 

lujj 
2048 

8 

99 

128 

512 

I0M 

7.14        7.82     7.97|    8.18     8.16     8.28 
13.82       15  03   15  30   15  67    16.31    16.46 
25.55       27  77   28.20  28.74   29.37   29  44 
44.401      47  46  48.59   49  76   50  -J 5   .50  56 
58.13       62  16  63  23  64  25  65  70  64.08 

3.77 

4.97 

5  41 

5.71 

• 

• 

2048 

69.97       73  72  74  74   75  98,  77.02  77  70 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

V 

0° 

15° 

25°       35° 

50° 

65° 

» 

0"        18.1°      25° 

35°       60°    |     65° 

8 
32 

128 

512 

1024 

8 
32 

6.89 

6  92 

8.30    6.68 
8.30     8.63 
8.34     8.66 
8.38     8.97 

9.10     9  06     9.34 
9.101    9  93    m  1-1 

128 

6.85 

9.05     9.55 

9.63   10.36 

11.3      12  28 

11.7     12.60 

0.59 
10.09 
11.16 
13  21 

512 

1024 
2048 

6.92 

7  ss 

9  96!  10  6 

204S 

0.00720. 01 270. 0151 0.0061 

>. 



7  96     10.1     10.8 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  I  'ml*. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-15°  |  15-25° 

25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-18,1° 

18,1-25°  25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

8 

32 

128 

612 

MM 

2048 

8        0  48 

32        0.91 

128         1.68 

512  |       2.82 

1021  |      3.64 

2048         4  20 

0  46 

0.87 
1.58 
2.80 

3  59 

4  15 

0.46 

0  s? 

1  54 
2.66 

0.39       0  39 
0.96      0.75 
1.58  i     1.28 
2  62  \    3  28 



: 



) 

3  38  '    3  55       4.35 
3.99  i    3  99  1    5.29 

0.43  !    0.40 

0.38    . 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-15* 

15-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-18.1° 

18.1-25°  |25-35° 

36-50° 

50-66° 

8 
32 

128 
512 

1024 
LtHs 

8 

3  07            1 .88      1   66 

1.22 
1.56 

1.02 
0.98 

32  '      3  00          1.87     1  64 
128        3  01           1  83     1  68 

1  40 

n  n 

512        2.90 

1.87 

1  58 
1.55 
1  55 

1 .34       0  88 

1.41       0  95 
1.34       0  9s 

1024  !      2.86 
2048  j      2.75 

1.86 
1.81 

5  20 

a  11      2  03 

1 

'  I  )<Tompows  at  1 

ligher  temperaturcH. 

r 

^~*    ^-»    s- 
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Maleic  Acid  (Wt.  and  Sm.). 

Fumaric  Acid  (Wt.  and  Sm.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

liohttrttr  Conductivity. 

»   |  *o° 

fia12°|pv25a|/i^5e|pf50< 

'  *65° 

V 

*o° 

*12° 

M.25° 

M,35°    Mr50° 

*65° 

32 

108.1    141.0  175. 4   198  8  230  H5  2.i7.29 

32 

35.46 

46.661  58.00 

65.79  75.19!  82.75 

128 

160.2  206.6  2.56  2  290,7  338. 46378. 51 

128 

i.7.  07 

86. 42107. 2 

121.2  127.88J162.14 

512 

198.5'  257.4  317.6  360  8  422.18477.78 

512 

114  1  1149.1  1184.9 

209.6  237  9   202  94 

1024 

212.81  274.7  3^7  'J   384  6451   57514.67 

1024 

141. 4  1184.9  228.1 

176.5  m  0   2S1.0 

258.1   204.2  325.09 

9M8 

221    1    286.6   352.3   400  s  17,7  iis.vjj  22 

2048 

318.1  301.4  396.63 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

a0° 

al2° 

a25° 

a35°  j  a50°  |  a65° 

V 

a0° 

al2° 

a25° 

a35° 

a50° 

a65° 

32 

As   is 

48.78 

19  72 

19  60   4K  49   47.29 

32 

15  00[ 16.14 

16  43 

16.37 

15.83 

15.21 

128 

71  60 

71  60  72.50 

72  31    71   25   69.57 

128  ,29.45 

29.510 

30.37 

30.15 

20.02  27  96 

512 

89.00 

88  06  BO  97  80  76   88  ^  87  82 

512    51    17 

51.59 

62.37 

7.2  It 

50.08 

is  33 

1024 

96  00 

05.06  05.72  05.68  06  00  04  50 

1024  163.43 

63.97 

64.62 

64  21 

61  93 

».78 

2048    99  10 

99.17  99  71   00  72   OB  ll 

2048    79  11 

79  23 

79.00 

79.12 

7.',  OS 

72  iM 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10\ 

V 

0° 

12°       25° 

35° 

50° 

65° 

■ 

0° 

12° 

25° 

35° 

50° 

65° 

32 

143.0 

117.  0    17,1  n 

151.0 

142.0   106  0 

32 

9  40 

9.72     10.1 

10.0 

9  3 

8.5 

128 

in  <i 

IK)  it   150  0 

lis  n 

137  B    121  2 

128 

9.61 

9.97     10.4     102 

9  3 

8.5 

512 

141.0 

142  0    15H  l! 

154.0 

138  7!  123  6 

512 

10.5 

10.7   !    11.3     11.0 

9.2 

8.8 

1021 

179  H    179  0   209.0 

208.0   17N.G 

1024 

10.7     11   1        11.51    11  2 

9.8 

8.6 

2048 

126.4   112.1 

2048 

14.7     14.8       15.2:    11  6 

11.8 

9.5 

1 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Utstk. 

•  rature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Unit*, 

v       |  0-12° 

12-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-12°  I 12-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

32       2  74 

2  65 

2.34 

2.10 

1.80 

32 

ii  91       ii  87 

1.78 

ii  62 

0.50 

128      3.95 

3  82 

3.45 

.•:  is 

2.67 

128 

1  73       1  60 

1.46 

1.11 

0.95 

512      4.85 

4.63 

4.32 

4.09 

8  70 

512 

2.92      2  75 

2.47 

1    S'.t 

1  70 

1024      5.14 

4.86 

4  67 

4.46 

4  20 

1024 

3  62 

3  32 

3.00 

2.41 

2.05 

2048      5.46 

505 

4.85 

3  81 

4  28 

20  is 

4.33 

4.00 

3  71 

2  89 

2.34 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  1'c.r  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

v      1  0-12° 

12-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

p 

0-12° 

12=25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

32 

2.54 

1.88 

1  34 

l  ,06 

0.78 

32 

2  64 

1.87 

1.19 

0  90 

0,67 

128 

2  4* 

1.85 

1.3.5 

1.09 

0.78 

128 

2.63 

1.85 

1  20 

0  92 

0  68 

512 

2  ;.o 

1.80 

1.36 

1    14 

0  87 

512 

2  60 

1.85 

1  is 

0.90 

0.69 

1024 

2  43 

1  77 

1.38 

1.10 

0.93  . 

1024 

2  66 

l  so 

1.17 

0.93 

0.70 

2048 

2.47 

1.76 

1.41       0  95 

0  93 

2048 

2  45       175 

1   17 

0  91 

0.65 
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1 

Itaconic  Acid  (Wt.  and  Sm.). 

Citraconic  Acid  (Wt.  and  Sm.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

/"V0° 

,1,18. 12°!  fcSB*   HM'   M.500    *65° 

V          *0°    |*U 

M,25°:*35°    ^5i)a   m,65° 

32 

13. 50!      20.77 

2368  27.22  32.25  36  60l|      321  68.66  85.82!  103.0'  115.1  129  33142.98 

128 

26.00 

39.95 

45  52  53.21   62 .17  70.76i     128  114.3    144.0  i  173.4   194.4  222.88248.18 

512 

49  51 

74  57    84.74  97.11 116. 70132. 59     512|165.9  210.2    255.4   288.2331 .96377.09 

1024 

M  70 

90  51  118  3   129. S   153  97175  02 

1024  1 801   273  0    2.S!)  l   328.5 382.98431.52 

2048 

87  91 

129.9    147.3    167.5   200.02227  02 

2048  200  5   257  1     315  0   356.0  417.68475.08 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V    j    ail" 

al8.12°    o25*     a35°     a50°  j  a65° 

! 

a0°  |  o!2° 

a25°     a35°     a50*     a65° 

32J    6.10 

6.57     6  75     6  80     0 .84     8.81 

32 

83  D2  30.16 

29.34  28. 77 '27.45 

26.60 

128,11  75 

12  64    12  97    13.05    13.11)    13.16 

128 

51.64  50.60 

49  40   48  60  47.32 

46.17 

512  23.38 

23  60  24.15  24.28  24.77  34.84  1    512  74  98  73.86 

72  70   72  04    70    is 

70.15 

1024  :io  11 

81.49   32  28   32   15   32  68   32.53     1024   84.09 '83.28  82.37   81.62   81.31 

80.28 

2048  39  72 

41   11    41  88   41.87   42.46   42  23 

2048   90.59  90  31    89  74   89.01    88  07 

88.38 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constants  X  104. 

i 

V 

0°    |  18.12°      25°        35"    j   50° 

65° 

v    \     0°    |    12° 

25°       35° 

50° 

65° 

32    1.24  !     1.45       1.53     1.55     1.57     1.55 

32    43.6 

40  7 

38.1  1  36.3 

32.45 

30.12 

12s     123 

1  43       1  51      1.53 

1.56 

1.55 

1281  43.1 

40.5 

37.7     35.9 

33.20 

30.93 

512     1.26 

1.43 

1.50      1  52 

1.59 

1.57 

612    43.9 

40.8 

38.0     36.2 

32.86 

32.19 

1024    1.27 

1.42 

1.50      I  52 

1.54 

1.53 

1024    43.4 

40  5 

37.6     35.4 

82  79 

31.91 

2048'   1.28 

1  40 

1  49      1.47 

1  52 

1.50 

2048    42  6 

41  II 

38.3  •  35.3 

33.88 

32.82 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-18.13*  18.12  -25°  25  -35°j  35-50° 

50-65° 

9 

0-12°     12-25°   25-35°    35-50°   50-65° 

32 

0.40  '        0  42     0.38 

0.33 

0.29 

32 

1  43 

1  32       1.21       0.95 

091 

128 

0.77 

0.83     0  67 

0.66 

0.87 

128 

2.48 

2.26       2  10       1.90 

1.69 

512 

1.38 

1.48     1 .24 

1  31 

1  06          512 

3  OS 

3   is       3.28       2.92 

3.01 

1024 

1.81 

2  ill      1  65 

1  61 

1.40!      1024 

4  24 

4.00       3.74       3.77 

3.24 

2048 

2  32 

2.53  '  2.02 

2.17 

1.80 

2048 

4.70 

4.46       4.10       4  11 

3  83 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

r 

0-18.12° 

18. 12-25*; 25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-12° 

12-25°   25-35° 

35-50° 1 50-65° 

32 

2.97 

2.04     1  50  |    1.21 

0.90 

S3 

2.08 

1.54       1.18 

0.83 

0.70 

128 

2  97 

2.03 

1.47  1     127 

0.92 

128 

8  17 

1.57       1.21 

II  (17 

0.75 

512 

2.79 

1.98 

1.46  1     1.35 

0.90 

512 

2.23 

1.65       1.28 

1.02 

0  90 

(081 

2.71           2.01 

1   45  j     1   24 

0.91 

1024 

2.28 

1.69       1.29 

1.15 

0.84 

2048 

2.64  |         1  95 

in       i  80 

0.90 

2048 

2.34 

1-74       1.30 

1  15 

0.91 
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Meconic  Acid  (Wm.).                        Benzoic  Acid  (Wt.  and  0.). 

Molecular  Conductivity.                                            Molecular  Conductivity. 

1 

Hfi'  I  ^15°  ,  Mr25° 

*»'  ,  Mn50° 

Mr65°           V 

^,0°      MrI5.S° 

M5-   ^35° 

M^0° 

*65° 

32 
128 

'.1 .' 
1024 

347.8  488.3 
412  8 

435  9  686  8 
1 42  l   597  8 

412.8  461  5  534.4   574.2      64 
536.4  598 .9  684  7    754.9     128 
645.4  729.6  839.2   940. S     512 
686.2  778  ()  899  o  1027.8    1024 

700.1    802.7   945.0  KW1. 2   2048 

1            1            1 

13  42       19.08    23.89  85.40  38   H 
18.49       26  93    31.89  35.71   40.81 
36.00      51.30    89.79  87.81   77.63 
47.63       68.33    79.56  80.11 103.  1 
64  95       91 .30  106.0  .119.7   135.6 

32.21 
45.56 

SJ    'HI 

L13  6 

148.2 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  />».-.- 

V 

oO8 

al5c     o28"     o35" 

a50° 

a659 

e 

o0° 

al5.8°  1  a25°  :  a35°     a50°     a65° 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

3>4X 

til 

12S 

512 

1024 

2048 

6.04 

H  46 

16.21 

21  45 

29  25 

6.32                    •!     B  M 
8.92     8.94     8  92     8.66 
17  (xi   17  09   16  94   16  M 
22.621  22  87    22  62    21 

5.09 

8  48 
15    12 
21    12 

30.34  30  28    -              ■  79  27.57 

1" 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

i» 

0° 

15° 

25° 

35° 

50° 

65° 

V 

0° 

15.8° 

35° 

50° 

65° 

32 

I2S 

512 

1024 

2048 

1,1 
128 
512 

1 1121 

808B 

0.607'      0  666 
0.611      0.883 

0.873 

l>  llSfi 

0  672 
0.684 
n  876 
o  040 
0  624 

0.653 
0.641 

0.635 
0.603 
0  569 

0.596 

0  548 

0.552 
0  513 

0  813       0  679  0.683 
0.572       0  646  0.649 
0.591       0.640  0.638 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-15° 

15-25° 

25-35° j  35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-15.8°  1 15.8-25°|  25~35° 

35-50°  50-65° 

32 

128 

512 
1024 
2048 

5.42 
7  83 
9.18 
9.94 
10.28 

4  86 
8.88 
8.41 
9.18 

10.26 

4  19 
5.72 
7  31 
8.07 
9.49 

8.83 

1  r,s 
6.77 
8.59 
9  08 

64 
131 

512 

1024 
2048 

0.36  |      0  35      0.31 
0.80         0.49       0.43 
0.87        0  83      0.80 
1.26         1.33  1     100 
1.67        1.60      1.37 

0  27      0  18 

7  69 

g  m 

10.08 
10.35 

n  34 

0.65 
0  89 
1.06 

0.32 
0  35 
0  67 
0.84 

Temperature  Coefficient*  f*  /'« t  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent 

V 

048° 

U  28 

25-35°  35-50° | 50-65° 

v      i  0-15.8° 

15.8-25° 

25-35° | 35-50° 

50-65° 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

1.58 
1  44 

1.65 
1.69 
1  72 

1  18  |    0.91 
1.17      0.94 

1.33  1.00 

1.34  1.04 
147       1.18 

it  88          64 

0  (is          128 
1)  SO          512 
0.96        1024 
0.96  |l    2048 

3.67 
3.66 
2.64 
2.64 
2  87 

1.83 
1.81 

1    M 

1.79 
175 

1.40  ,     1.07      0.62 
1  38  J    0.95  >    0  7s 
1  35      0.96      0  45 
1.35      0.99      0.61 
1  30      0  88      0.62 

2.21 
2.27 
2.88 
2  34 
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o-Chlobbenzoic  Acid  (Wm.), 

o-Nitrobenzoic  Acid  (J.  and  Kr.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

r 

mJ*  i  p,w 

ti,2a"  J  /ir35°    Mr50° 

M,65° 

v        m,0°     Mrl5° 

Me25°   a050   Mr50e   *65° 

128 

85.2OJl07.O8JU8.9lll98.39  188.4   143.1 

32     98.15  120  5   132 .2    140.1 

144.9    147  2 

256 

100 .00 188.  in  151 .12167.12  182.3   189  3 

128   L46.8     184.9  205.8  222  i 

jiii  8  249  0 

5ia 

134 81,172.70194  115211.86  231 .8   240  1 

612   187  5    244  1   27S  3  307.* 

345  '.)    370  6 

1024  158. 721205. 64)232. 91)256. 43  2*1.9  298.8: 

1021   196.3    261.7  301.8  336 .1 

893  5   426  8 

2048  &78. 00.233. 29266  .">22*Hi  94  329  3   350.5 

2048  200.8    267  4   312  2   351  8 

171.4 

Percentage  Disxiicuition. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

p 

a0°   j  al5° 

a25°     a35°     a.5()D     a65° 

v        00°  |  al5° 

a25°     a35°     a50°     a65° 

128 

38  60J35.94 

34.12  32  32  29.56   28  70 

32      43  1      39.6 

37.21    35.2   30.91    27.53 

256 

49.45  48.95 

44  22   42  06  38.96  87.97 

128      64  4      60  * 

57.9     55  7    51   86  49.74 

512 

61   1H  57.96 

55  ii7  53  33  49  53    is  16 

513     82  2     80  9 

7s  |     77.0  73  78  69.31 

1024 

72  (Hi   69.01 

60  82  64  54  80.23  59.94 

1021     88.1     88  l 

B6  n     *4  2  88.94   79  H2 

2048 

80.79  7^  29 

76.40   74  71    70.34   70.81 

2048      88.1      88.0 

88  II      K8  0    '.m  86    SS  72 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constant*  X  104. 

i-     |    0*    |    16°   |   25°   |   35°   |   50°       65° 

V     |    0°        15° 

M         3.5° 

50°      68* 

128 

19.0  '  15.8     13  8     12 .1       97       1)0 

32 

102.0     SI    1     68.9     59,7  '  43  2 

32.7 

256 

18.9     15.7     18.7      11.9  1    9.7  1    HI 

128 

91  0     73  6     62  2     54,7     42.4 

32  1 

512 

18.8  ]  15.6     13  7 

11   !l        9  5 

s  7 

512     74  0     68.9     55  i     50  I 

32  2 

30  6 

1024 

18  1      15.0  '  13.1 

12.5  .    8.9 

8.8 

1024     52  0     52.0     47.0     43  7 

42.8 

30.8 

2048 

16  6     13.8     12.1 

10 .8       8.2 

8.2 

2048     82  0     84  4     34  4  ]  34.4 

55.2 

84.1 

Temperature  Coefficients  ir 

Conductivity  I  nits. 
3.-1 '     35-511     50  i.', 

Ti  nijKralure  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

irt.V     15-25'    25 

V 

6-15' 

16  25     25  35° 1 36-60"   50-65° 

128 

1.46 

1.18      0.95  |    0  67      0  31 

32  1     1  49  ,     1.17       0  84 

0  29     0.153 

256 

1.96 

1  57 

130,     1.01       0.47 

128  1    2.53      2  07       1.70 

1.21     0.606 

512 

2.52 

2  13 

1.78 

1.33 

0.55 

512       3  77 

3  42      3.95 

2  54      1   65 

1024 

3  13 

2.73 

2.35 

1.70 

1.13 

1024       4  36 

4  01        3  51 

3  77 

3  22 

2048 

3.68 

3  32 

3  04 

2.15 

1.42 

2048       4   ft 

4.48  1    3.96 

4  94 

3  23 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-15°  1 15-25°  [  25-35"  38  89    50-65° 

V 

0-15'     15  J".                     5-50° 

.50-65° 

128 

1.71        1.11  '    0  80       0  52       0.23 

32       152 

0  <«7       0.59       0.20 

ii  II 

526 

1.80  |     1.14       0.84       0  60 

0  26 

128  |     1.72 

1   12       0.76       0.54 

u  25 

512 

1.87',    1.24      0.93      0.63 

0.24 

512       2.61 

1.40       1.06  |    0.88 

0  48 

1024 

1.97       1.33       1. 01  1    0.61) 

0.40 

1094      2.22 

1.53       1    19       1  12      0  55 

2048 

2.07       1.42  |     1  14      0  73 

0  43 

2048!    2.21       1.68  1     1.27  1     1.40  i    0  75 

l 
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1,  2,  4-DlNITROBESZOIC    AciD   (Wm.). 

1,  3,  5-DlNITROHENZOlC    ACID  (Wit-). 

Molecular  Conduclintt/. 

Motcuhtr  Conductivity. 

V 

H/i"    M»15-Mc25°    m*35°    M^    Mr650 

R 

*0°     ^13° 

^,25°   Mr35° 

feSO'    ^65° 

32   166.51212.12238.54260.00  284. 5  301  0 

612  122.28  171 .4  203  6  233.3 

279  7   311  8 

128   190.232O2.3O299.83336.3A,  376.2  412  0 

1024    117  86  20S  1  244  0  280  0 

328.7  366  0 

512  214.972.vs  23334  50379. 00)  443.4   493  2 

2047   167  63  231.9  273  5  824  6 

382  1 

426  9 

1024   218.60293.40343.55391.02  459  8   512.6 

LUIS  220  1X1207.30347,91.396.83  466  7   53S  4 

1 

1            1            I            1 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissocur, 

f        a0°      a15°  |  a25°     o35" 

a.-rfi      065° 

V         a0°      ol2°  1  o25°     035" 

i 

a50°     a65° 

32 

75  68  71.34 

68.39  65.49  61  04 

57.40 

512    55  52  57.62  58.60  58.83 

59.93  69.35 

128 

90.66  88  i\ 

85.98  84  74  so  71 

78.42 

1024    67.14  69.00  70  23  70  64 

70  43   69  66 

512    97.70   96  93 

95.90   95.47  95.13 

93.87 

2048    76  12  77.96  78.72  78.88 

81   31    81.25 

1024    99  35  98.67 

88.60  98 .49  86.86 

97  56 

2048   100.00  100.00 

100.00  100.00  100.00 

1 

100.00 

PfamrwfMM  <"»nxt'ints  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10«. 

tf 

0° 

15°       25°       35° 

50°      65° 

0° 

15°       25°       35° 

50°       65° 

512 
1024 
2048 

512     13  5 

1024      13  4 
2048     11  ft 

15.3     16  2     16  4 

17.5     16.4 

::::::::; 

15  1      16.2     16.5     16.4     15  6 
13  1     14  2     14  4     17.3     17.2 

Temp 

traiure  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Unit*. 

V 

0  15" 

15-25°  25-3.5°  35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-15°  '  15-25* 

26-35-  35-50° 

50-05° 

32      3  04 

2.64      2.15  [    1.63  I    1.14 

..12 

3.23  i    3  22 

2.99      3  08 

2.14 

128 

t   21 

3.75 

3  Im       2  66       2,39 

1024 

3.84      3.87 

3  69      3,25 

2  49 

512 

4  SN 

4  63 

4  55       4.30       3  32 

2048 

t  23       4.16 

3.95      3.84 

3.16 

1024 

5.05 

4.87 

4.80       4  59       3.52 

2048 

5.15 

5  06 

4  89       4  66       3  19 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  m  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-15°     15-25°   2                  50°   50-65° 

V       j  0-15° 

15-25° . 25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

32       183       1.26 

0.90  |    0  63       0.40 

512      2  64 

1.88       1   »7 

1.32 

0.77 

128      2.11       1  43 

1 . 22       0  79       0  64 

1021 

2.60       1.88  |     147 

1.16 

0.76 

512       2.27       1.61 

1.36       1.14       0  75 

2048 

2  52 

1  79 

1.19 

0.74 

1024       2.31       1.66 

1.40       1.17       0.77 

2048       2  34       1  70 

1  41        1.17       0  84 
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Picric  Acid  (J.  and  8m.). 



Salicylic  Acid  (Wt.  and  Sp.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

M&Umtm  GmAmN 

V 

M»0e     JU,15* 

/i»25a  |  ^,35°  t  n&}° 

*65° 

r        uJ0o    /*r6.9°    fi,-2a°    n,V,      fiJEtT    /i,650 

32 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

103  0  260.2 

201   1    272  4 
207  fi   280  9 
206.9  281.7 
203.5   277  1 

303  7345.1 
319  11  365.2 
329  6   377  6 
332.6!  379  9 
325  8  372  7 

402.0 
433.3 
449.3 
(56  J 
441  4 

456  2 

J  485  I 

601.2 

607  I 

1503.2 

64 
128 

:.l.' 

1024 

2MB 

80                nio.55  194.6 

62.05  7.1  .V.i  las  ;{   [25.1    148.72  1(36  5 
106   J   126  1    181  2  -ii7  ii  240.1    280.1 
130  7  156.9  223  2  256  4  801  7    387.2 
153.8  183.9  259.9  296  7  350  1    592.6 

Percentage  Dwxaciution. 

1'irr,  n,,,.i,  h^xociation. 

v     j   o0°   J  al5°     a25°     a35°     a50°     a656 

V 

nil       b*.P"     a25"     a35° 

ttBT     a65° 

32 

12.H 

512 

1024 

2048 

93.0     S3  \     91  3     90.8     89.0 
96  9     W  7     % .2     96.1     MS  9 

IIXI  It     !>!)  7      !li)  1      90.4     99  4 
100  0    100  0    100  0    100.0    100.0 
tOO.O   100  0    100  l»   100  0    UK!  0 

'Mi  (i 

96  7 

98  N 

100.0 

100.0 

64  : 22.80   23  02   23  37   23   13 

128    28.00  2006  80.68  31  03  31.41   30.96 

512     17  28    18  62  61  84   51  37  52.67  52  oo 

1024    58  ik)  60  34  63  22  63  37  63  7S  82.58 

9048    68  96  7i>  78  73  83  73  88  74  01  72  <;7 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constants  X  H>' 

I 

0° 

15° 

25° 

50°       66° 

r 

0°       6.9°      25° 

50°    |    65° 

32 

12N 

512 

1024 

2048 

84 

US 

512 
1024 
2048 

10  :,     li)  7 
8  •■      9  3     10  ii     10.9 
8.3       9  0     10  Ii      10.6 
8  1        8.0      10  6      10  7 
7.5       8.4       9  1       9  9 

1  11.1  1  10.9 
11.2     10.8 

u.4  :  u.o 

11  11      11)2 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

IV  mptratm  Cosfk&nU  M  Conductivity  trails. 

V 

0-15°  | 15-25°  25-35°  35-50°  GO  88' 

■         0-6.9° 

6.9-25°,  25-35° 

35-50°  50-65° 

32  1    4  48       4.35  1     4  14 

128       4.75        »  To       4  53 

512       4.89      487       1  7'' 

1024  [     4.99       4  89       4.93 

2048  |    4  73      i  86      4  71 

3  79 

i  64 

4  79 
5.12 
4  58 

3.61 
3  45 
3.46 
3.46 
3  44 

64 

128        1KX 

612      3  12 

1024       3.80 

2048       4.30 

1    1.23 

1  83  :     1  68 
8.00       2  68 
3.63      8  22 
4.19      3. .58 

lis       l)  94 

1  ;.7        1   20 

2  Hi      2.07 
8  m      2  37 

3  63      2  77 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  P< ■<  ('<  nl, 

V 

0-15°    15-25°  j  25-35° 

35-60° 

50-65° 

V 

0-6.9°   6.9-25°  25-35°  35-50°  .50-65° 

32 
121 
613 

1024 
2048 

2  H       1  67  ,     1  30 

1  09  ;    0  90 

64 

I  53 

1  :..*. 
i   u 
1.41 
1  .38 

127       0.85 
1   28       0  81 

1  .35       0  .S3 
1   21       0  79 
1   23       0  79 

2 

2  . 
2., 

tti       1 
JO       1 
11  1    1 
JO        1 

73 

74  1 

75  1 

.42 

42 
AH 
45 

i  22 

1    27 
1.34  1 
1.22  | 

0.77 
0.75 
0.76 

12 

7.1 

102 

204 

s 
2 
1 

2.99 

2   '.Mi 

2  01 
I  S 1 

2  42 

237 
2  31 
2  26 
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ACETYLSALICYLIC  ACID  (SP-). 

ScLPiiosAUCYne  Acid  (Sim. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

v        HJ)°     PJ 

M,35°    pr50° 

*65° 

■ 

M.0°    feU 

ftfiti'    /ir35°   m»50° 

Mr65° 

128     40.40  52.781  60.60  68.80  79.41 



ll^.s.1  71332.02377  00  432.91  186  80 

512     73  10  95. 211109. 27)124.34,142. 88 

128  239.61 328. 53386. 46440. 07508. 8857",    10 

[034     92. 00 121. U  1139.3   158  72184  M 

512  291.92403.30474  12538  54H22  44  706.24 

204S   118   10)154  5   177  6  205.07238.31 

1024  322. 50  113 041522. 38598. 13701. 32785  66 

1    r   i    r 

8048    862  00(485  01570.4-1651   707(12  35)868.00 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

aO* 

alS"     §Mm     a35°     aBO*     a65° 

I 

o0°      aI5a     o25°     a35°     a50°     a65° 

512    33. Hi  32.00  31.73  31.25  30.82  .. 
1024    11.48  4(1  88   Hi  16  38  89  39  72 
2048    53  50  51  06  81  58  81  84   51   12 

128 
512 
1024 

204H 

II 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constant*  X   10*. 

■     |    0° 

15"    !    25° 

35° 

50° 

65° 

V             if           1ft" 

25°       35° 

50° 

16" 

128 

512 

1024 

2048 

8.2      3.0 

2.9 

8  8 

2  7 
2  7 

2.8 
2  8 
9  8 

2.7 

2.7 
J  7 
2.6 
2.7 

128 

3.2 
3.0 
3.0 

2.11 
2  7 
2.7 

512 
1024 

21  US 

... 

Ttmptrahtn  Coefficient*  m  Conductivity  Unit*. 

Temperatun  CotfficitntS  M  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-15° 

15-25°   25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

0-15°    L8-28     28  86"  88-80    60  BB" 

128 

0.83      0  78      D  S3      D.70 

32 

1  06       3  40 

4.56      3.69      3  59 

512 

1   47        1   41        1.51   !     1   21 

128 

5.93       5  79 

5  30       4  61       4.43 

1024 

1  89       1,88       1.94       1.69 

512 

7.42      7  08 

6  44       5.59       5.58 

.IMS 

2.43       1  80       -'  ?■".       i  16     

1034 

8.04       7.93       7.57       6.84       5  62 

7 

2048      887      854      8  13      7.38      6.38 

'emperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

1 1  tnperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

v       |  0-15°     15-25° 

25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

9 

0-15°    15  2V   25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 

128  '     2.04        1.48 

1.37       1  02 

2.36       1  70      1  37      0  98  ,    0.83 

512       2.01        1  48 

1.38       1.00 

12S       2  47       1.78       1  28       1.05       0.87 

1024       2.04 

1  51 

1  80       1  06 

512 

2.54       1  75       1  85       1  04      0.89 

2048       9  14 

I  10 

1  54       1   14 

[024 

2   19       1  79       1  44       1.14       0  81 

2048 

2  51        1   7»i        1   42        1    13       0.84 
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w-Aminobenzoic  Acid  (Wm.). 

P-Aminobenzoic  Acid  (Wt.). 

Molecular  <  'onductirity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

» 

f*0" 

M.18     M»25°:Mf35°    M^O6    Mr65° 

V        MfO°     Mr  10.19°  ft  2f     ft**"    M.50° 

Ms* 

1. 

64    3  711 
128    5  346 
512  12.57 
1024  is  ST 
2048  28.32 

5  136     7.370    8  92 

128     3  57     fi  91      8  54    11  00 

7.527   10.84 
17.30    24.54 
85.71     35.07 
37  21     50.13 

512 
1024 
2048 

<■  26   10.33 .1  12  17    14.96 
11 .75  23  81    27.77  35.57 
17  2 

29  06 

41.31 

58.56 '.. 

III 

1 

Vcrccnltltjt    ltis.<oci<it>ort . 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

aO*  !  al8°     a25° 

a35° 

a50° 

a65° 

V 

a0°     aid. 19=     o25° 

E35'     a50s     a65° 

128 
512 

1(12-1 

.tils 

1.69     2.2ft     2.571    2  82 
2  97     3.38     3  66     8.80 

64 
128 

1024 
2048 

1.68  187      2.11 
2.42        2.78      311 

5.69  0.34      7.04 
8.54        9  38     in  07 

13  73      13  28    14.38 

2.25  .  . 

3  27     

7  47 
10.42  .  . 

5  57     7  39     8  35     9.04 
8.15   10.59   11  S3    11  71 

14  77  . 

1             1 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Di*x<H)nim)i  (instants  X  10*. 

0"        18° 

25°       88*       50°       65° 

v    |    0°    |  10.19°      25°   1   35°   1   50°    !   65° 

128 

1 

64  0.0448   0  0559  0  07140.0790 . . 
12X0  046S    1)  (HUH".   0  07800  DMI 

512 

1024 

512  0  11670    0  0838   0   104 
1024  0  0878  0  0840  o  110 

2O4S0   107      0  !(W     0.118 

D  lis 

3048 

o  118 

0.125    

1 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Conductivity  I'm  is. 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Conductivity  Units. 

v        0-18" 

is -25" 

25-35° 

J5-50"   5(»-650 

9 

1M0.I9    in.  i-,i-25°25-35"  35-50"   50-65" 

128 
512 

1024 
2048 

fj.fi 

0  82 

ii  80 

0.23 

(i  ■_•»; 
0  78 

0  25 

0.28    . 
(•  78 

1  06 

64  1      0  14  1        0.15    1 
128  '      0  21           0.22     1 
512         0  47  1         0  48     1 

1.16    . 

>  21 

i  r, 

0.84  1     1.00 

1024 

2048 

0  67           0  63 
0.87          0.87  I 

>  82 

1  st    

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-18°    18-25°  25-35° | 35-50°  50-65° 

V 

0-10.19°!  10. 19-25°  25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

128  !    5  32      3.33 

2.93 

2.30   

2.81    . 
2  69 

64 
128 
512 

1024 

3.78  '        2.92  I 
4.00          2.97  ' 
8  78           2.78 
3  57          2.46  | 

2.10   

512  |    3  51 
1024       5.11 
2048 

2  52 

3  23 
30! 

1  88 

1.84 

1.79 

204 

8 

3  08  (        2  35 

1     !,S 
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Picramic  Acid  (Sp.). 

p-SULPHAMJNOBENZOIC   ACID  (Wm.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

M^°    M-15° 

ju.25°    pJUT   M*50°   M.65° 

t        Mr0°    /*,15°    (1,25° 

M^5°j^50°  tijsr 

512 

1024 
2048 

24.00 
32.90 
44.60 

39  7S|  51.80    64.93  85.67110.80 
64  INI   70.16   88  60119.00153.50 
73.801  D5.20  110.70161.8  208.4 

512     67  79  90. 00113. 02Jl28. 03:  148.3  168.1 
1024     W  .00124  82146. 94167. 17|  189.1 1  213. 1 
2048  114.55  157  37l85.1ipi0.05  248  '.»  270  5 

Percentage  Dixxociatittn. 

Percentage  thssocialion. 

*         a0°     a  15°     a25°     a35° 

a50°     a65° 

v     |   a0°  |  olo°  |  a25°     a35°     a50°     o65° 

512    10.82   13  SO   14.73' 16.27 
1024     14.84'  18  08   10  95  22.20 
2048    20. 10  [24.61    27.20  29.93 

18  22  20.62 
25  S3  28.57 
34  42  38  79 

512  130.59  32.06'32.31   32 ,17   81  67  30.64 
1024    40.88   41.69!  42.01    12  01    40.38  39.93 
2048    51.68  52  56  52  92  52.79   68.08  50.80 

Di*xwmti»n  CtmstanlK  X  10*. 

Ditsofuition  Constants  x   ID'. 

t 

0° 

15° 

25° 

35°       50"       65° 

V 

0° 

15s 

25°       35°   i    50°       65° 

512 

1024 
2048 

0.256  0.398  0.4971  0.617  0.793     1.05 
0.253  0.389  0.488  0.619   0.838     1.11 
0.2470.392  0.4960624   I)  B83     1.20 

512 
1024 
2048 

2.68 

2.76 
2  70 

2.96 
2.91 

2.84 

301 

2.97 
2  91 

2.98 
2.97 

2.88 

2.87     2  64 
_  '.7     2.59 
2.76     2.54 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

0-15n    15-25° 

25-85"  35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-15°    15-25°   25-35°  35-50°  50-65° 

512       1.08       1.20  (     1.31  '     1.38 
1024        1.41        1.61  '     1.84       2.02 
2048  |    1  95      2.26      2  25  |    2.80 

1  67 
2.30 
3.11 

512 
1024 
2048 

1.88 
2.28 
2.85 

1.70  '     1.50 
2.21  !    2.02 
2.77       2  49 

1.35       1. 01 
1.46  |     1.27 
2.26       1.77 

Tcmjmratun  ( 'oifficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

v         0-15° 

15-25° 

25-35° 

35-50°  50-fl5° 

v         <M5°    15-25°  1  25-35° 

35-50°  50-65° 

512 
1024 

2(W8 

4  37 

4.30 
4.37 

3.02 
2.97 
3.10 

2.53 

2.58 
2  57 

2.12 
2.28 
2  34 

1.94 

i  m 

1.92 

512       2.77       1.77  '     1.17 
1024       2.52       1.77       1.21 
2048       2.49       1.76       1   19 

1.06  i    0  68 
0  .87       i)i,7 
1.08       0.73 
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-  ■  ■  -■ 

p-TOLUENEsri.FHONIC    ACID  (W.M.). 

1,  2,  4-Nitiiotou;enesi:lpiionic  Acid 
(Wm.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

MoUriilur  Conductivity . 

V       |    MrO°      /If12° 

ji,25°   n£b°   Mt50°   m.65° 

•           ftfiT 

JUr  15°     M  •-•"•' 

M«35°   Mr50° 

M,65° 

32    203.0   258.5  317.3  363.2   430.3   489   1 

128    208.4   267.0  32s  2  374  7   440.0  498  3 

512    210.0  209.0  331.7  378.8    1 1 1  2  502.0 

1024  1210.6  269.7  332.7  380.3  445.9  003.4 

2048    200  7   266  4   327.7  379  6  445  3  502  6 

1                      1           1           1           1 

8    176.9 

32     193.0 

128  ■  198   1 

512    190  B 

1024  1200.5 
2048     199.7 

240. 9j  275.6 
964  1    303.6 
272.0   312.4 
274.3  815.6 
270.51 318.4 
274  5  314  B 

312.6       * 

344.2 

354  7 

858  6 
361  0 
367  8 

• 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

v     |   a0°     al2° 

a25° 

a35* 

a50° 

a65° 

v 

a  ° 

al5°     a25°     a88*     a50° 

a65°  | 

32  1   90.4     95.8     95.4 
128  ;  99.0    99.0    its  7 

612      99.7 '    99.7      90.7 

95  3 

98.7 
99  3 

100.0 

96. 5J   97.2 
98  7     99  2 

SKI  6      Hi!  7 
1(H)  Q    100  II 

8 

32 

1     128 

512 

1024 

88.22'  87.12  80. 941  86. 1 
98.27  95.52  95.351  95.1 
08  97  08  37   08.131  98. ( 
99  112  {hi.  22   99    10  !>'.»  i 
100  00100  00100  00100  ( 

58 

3 

Q 

1024 

20  is 

[00  o   LOO  o   KHi  0 

!. 

s 

n) 

1            1 



1 

T>  tiipi  i.iiim  Cm ffiiients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Conductivity  Units. 

v         0  12      a                        ■-.  50°  50-65° 

V 

0-15° 

15-25° 

25-35° 

35-50°  1 50-05° 

32  |    4.62 

128      4.88 

612      4  92 

1024        1.93 

3048      i  97 

! 

4  52 

i  7<; 
i  B3 

1  si 
4,76 

I  M 
I  88 

4.61 
4  76 

B   21 

4.59      3.94 
4.39      3  95 
4.52      8  85 
4.44      3.83 
4.87  1    3.82 

8 

32 
128 

.'j  12 
1024 

2d  is 

4.00 
!  44 

4  80 
4.65 

1  71 
4.67 

3.86      3.70 
4.31       4.08 
4  49       4  29 

4.59 
i  67 
4.48 

4.30 
4.35 
4.28 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

v       1  0-12° 

12-25° | 25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-15° 

15-25°  ,  25^35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

32       2.28 

1  75  |    1.45 
1  78       1  42 
1.79       1  30 

1.27      0.02 

1   17       (1  90 

8 
32 

12s 

2.26 
2.30 
2  32 

1.60 
1  63 
l  88 

1  87 
1  69 

1.63 

1  34 
1.34 

l  ,::, 
1.30 
1.37 
1 .  38 

128 

512 

1021 

2048 

2.34 
•2  85 

2.34 
2.40 

1  20 
1.17 
1.31 

I)  S7 
0.S6 
0.S6 

I.  Nil 

1   7!) 

1.43 
1.59 

12      2.33 

1024  1    2.37 
2048  1    2.31 

'Higher  temperatures  were  not  studied  because  of  laek  of  material. 
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ELECTRICAL   CONDUCTIVITIES,  ETC. 


1,  4,  2-NlTROTOLUENESULPHONIC   AdD 

0-Toluic  Acid  (Wt.  and  Sm.). 

CWm.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

V 

M>°  |  P.16° 

M.250  |  /u.356 

Mr50° 

*65° 

v      ,  M!0e     Mr12°    M,25°    urirs    M.-50o;*ir65° 

8    203  0   281.8   320.5  364.3  433.3 

493.4       512    54.71 1  68.32  81.09  88. 441  96.41102.41 

32    221  6  308.7   349  5  393.1  102   1* 

521.8     2048    71   f.5    89.87106.7   116.7    127  31134.94 

128  ,225.3 

312.8  355. G  407.6476.7 

542.6,   2048(95.06  118.7   111  .0   154.7  1168.4(1177.70 

512 

228.3 

817.5  360  7   41!  8  isr.  0 

554.5 

1024 

228  !l 

318.5  882  3   413.6  487.5 

556.3 

2048 

228  0 

318.7  380.8   412  2  485.4 

553.2 

Percentage  Dissociation, 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

p 

o0° 

a!6° 

a25° 

a35° 

a50° 

a65° 

1         a0°      al2° 

a25° 

a35° 

a50°  1  e65* 

8 

88.68  88.48  88.46  88.08!  88.88!  88.60 

512  1  24.76  24.11   23.23 

22.20'20.50 

19.10 

32 

96.81   96.92  96.47  95.04  94.79  94.34;    1024  132.44   31.71   30.50  29.4727.29 

26.10 

128 

98. 43'  98  21   98.15  98.55  97  7*  97.54     2048    43.01    41.75  40.54'  39. 16  35.83 

33.15 

512 

99  7  1    99  t!9  99  56  99. i 56  90.09  98.87 

1024 

100.0   100.0  jlOO.O  100.0  100. 0   100. 0 

1 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

V 

0° 

16* 

25°       35° 

50*       65° 

v     1     0*     ;    12°       25* 

35° 

50"   |   65* 

512 

512 
1024 
2048 

I  59     1.49  j  1.37 
1  52  !  1.44     1.32 
1  59  1  1.46  '  1.35 

1.25 
1.30 
1.22 

1.03 
1  w 
0.98 

0.8S 
0.90 
0.80 

1024 

9  Us 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Unit*. 

Temjjerature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Unit.--. 

V 

0-16°  1  16-25° 

25-35°  35-50°  50-65* 

1             1 

v        '  0-12°     12-25°   25-35°   35-50°    50-65° 

8 

4.90 

4.30 

4.38  1    4.00  1    4.01 

512  ,     1.13      0.98 

0.74 

0.53  ;    0.40 

32 

5.42 

4  53 

4.36  '    4.60       4.18 

1024  >    1.52       1.29 

1.00 

0.71  I    0.51 

128 

5  44 

4.76 

5.20       4.61       4.39 

2048  |    193 

1.72 

1.33 

0.91  i    0  62 

512 

555 

4.80 

5.11        4.86       4  57 

1024 

5.58 

4.87 

4.95       4.92       i  08 

2048 

5  65 

4.68 

5.14       4.88      4.52 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Tet 

nptrature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

II  l.'r 

16-25°  25-35°  35-50° 

50-35° 

v         0-12° 

12-25' 

25-35° 

35-50°  50-65° 

8 

2.41       1  53       1  37       1.96 

0  92 

512       2.07 

1.44 

0.91 

0.60 

0.41 

32 

2.41       1.47       1.25       1.17 

0.91 

1024  1    2  11 

1.44 

0.94 

0.61 

0.40 

128 

9   U        1   52       1.46       1.13 

0.92 

2048       2.03 

1   44 

0.94 

0.59 

036 

512 

2.43       LSI        1  42       1.20 

0.94 

1024 

2  44       1  53       1  37       1   19 

0.94 

2048      2  48       1.47       1  42       1.18 

0.03 

1 

•Interpolated  value. 
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i:>2                                                   KI.EtTHKAI.    roMin   II\  1  RB8,  ETC. 

<  ix.NAMic  Acid  (Wt.  and  Sp.). 

Hyorocinxamic  Acid  (Sr.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

t 

M/F    ^6.3°  Mr25°    *35° 

M»50° 

/MS5° 

1 

/x.0°    /xr15°    m.25°  1^,35°    Mc50°    Mr65° 

512 

26.50  30. G7 '  44.110  50.70 

69.90  67  02 

32 

5.89     8.07     9.40   10 .57 

11  81 

13  00 

1024 

36.40 

42  il  61.22  00.03 

80  93  90  20| 

128 

11.49    15  64    is  82  20.56 

23.20 

25  28 

9048 

H  BB 

57   in  :-:>  46  94  M 

111.00121  00 

512 

22.18  30  11,  36  19  39.85 

44  82 

P   IK) 

1(121     30.40    II   70 

61  87 

',7  04 

1 

204 S      11  00    M. 41    Cm  69    73  7.' 

83.02 

89.66 

/'.  i  n  *iag*  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

v        a0° 

n."..:i 

085°     o50° 

a65° 

v     |    aO° 

ol5" 

o25° 

o35°  |  a50°  |  a65° 

512    12.04' 12  37 

12  81 

12.80l 12.74 

12  is 

32      2  67 

2.701    2  69 

2  66     2.55 

2  44 

1024    16.86   18.97 

17  89 

17.22 

16.79 

IBB      B  20 

B  23     B  B 

6.17 

4  78 

JOIN 

22.08  28  14 

23.98 

2B  94   23,62 

.'.1  us 

512     10  04    10  17    10.14 

10.03,    9.67 

g  20 

1021     13  76    13 

13  90   13.79    13.24 

12  50 

| 

204S     18  S4    is  s7 

18. 77    18.56    17.91 

16  88 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10'. 

!■           il : 

5.3d 

25°       BB 

50° 

65° 

r     |    0°        15°       25°       35°       80"       65* 

812  1 0.822 1 0.841  0.888  0 .867  0.868  0.347 

32    0 .  828   0 .  234  0  232  0 .  227  0  208  0.181 

1024 

0.320  0.339  0  307  0  386  0  350 

0  331 

12S    11  223  11  225  11  226  0  220  0.206  0.185 

2018 

0.808 

0  342  0,370 

11  B68 

0  357 

0.338 

512    0  212  0.225  0.223  0.218  0  202  0.182 

1024    0.214  0.222  0.221   0.215  0.197  0.177 

2048    0.214  0.214  0.212  0.2051  0.191  0.166 

■  mlurr  Cih  Jlirn  nls  in  (  ntttluctivilij  1 

TtPtpemtUH  C'lijrirnnts  in  Conductivity  Units. 

v        0-5.3° 

5.3-25*  25-35*   35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-15°     15-25° | 25-35° 

50°  50-65° 

512      i)  7>t 

0.71 

0  61       0  61  !    8   17 

32 

0.145    0.188  1  0.104  1  0.083  1  0.079 

1024       1 .08 

0.97 

0.84      0.75  i    o  62 

128     0  270     0.268     0  224     0  170     0.138 

204s       1    bB 

1  B2 

1   14       1  45  i    0.87 

512    0.882  |  0  503    0.486  ,  0  331  1  0.278 

1024  1  0.787  '  0.708     0.595  1  0.438  1  0.378 

1        ! 

204S     0.987  ■  0.924  |  0.807  !  0.620  |  0.443 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0-5.3° 

5.3-25°i  25-35° 

•  i.V.IO0  1 50-65° 

v         0-15°  1  15-25°  |  25-35° .  35-50° 

50-65° 

512 

2.97 

2.31       1.37 

1.20 

0.79 

32 

2  47       1.66  '    1.24  |    0.78 

0  67 

1024 

2.96 

2.30  1     1.37 

1  OS 

0  77 

L2B 

2  41 

1.71  ,     1  22       0  85 

0  69 

2048 

2  93 

2.30  ]     1.36 

1.53 

0.78 

512 

1024 

2   I'.i 
2  49 

1.65       1.23 
1.69       I  22 

0.83 
0.80 

n  62 
n  81 

2048 

2.37  1    1.64  |    1.23 

0.84 

0  .53 
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o-Phthalic  A*  in  (Wt.  and  Sf.). 

4,  5-DlCHLOKPIITMALIC    AciD  (WM.). 

Molntitttr  Cxruliirlirily. 

Molecular  ( 'ontluctiaty. 

V 

SB . 98    I 

S.2.T    Mr258 

M«35°   Mr50e 

M.65° 

V 

M.0°  ,  Mrl5°     M.25° 

M^5° 

M^0° 

Mc65° 

16.45 '  85.921  96.31  110 .20122  70 

128  191  24  353.00  286.82318.34  354.7(378.7 

128 

75.56    88.32  114  S   128. <W 

512  238  55  314  661359  02398.42  4.M  7 

512  1 

22.8 

145  7     IS!)  2  212  8  244.8  272.4 

1024  283  80  348.53397.13)440.78  109.8  543.3 

IIL'1  1 

48.2 

177.1    231.9  268.6  300.3  886.9 
298.4    272  7  808.7  352.7  395.1 

2048  2SS.09  378  W  136.03487  47  562.8.  614.0 

3048  l 

74.2 

1       1      1      i      1 

m  tni/t:  DiU9datiom, 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

V 

o0°  |  o8.23°    o25° 

a35°  i  o60° 

a65° 

§ 

an         a!5° 

a25° 

a35°     a50a 

a65° 

64 
12S 
512 

25.33     24  89   24  62 
38  76     33  09  32  90 

34.08  28.48   22.77 

128 

512 

1024 

a*>  ni 

81  40  80  t! 

52. CXI   .'^  55 

55  34  1    54  58    5 J   23    53.20 

1024  67.07     86  83  86  45  f»4  68 

-Ills    78.81     780;>   78  14   7.'.  88 

63  89  62  53    2048 

75.04  73.33 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constant*  X  104. 

r         0°       8.23°       2.5°                   50°       65° 

1 

1 

0°         15°        25° 

35°       50°       65° 

64    13  4 

128     13   1 

512    134 

1034     13  4 

2048    14.3 

12  9     12  6     11  !J 
12 .8     12  8      lis 

11    2      10.5 

12S 
512 

1024 
20  is 

Tl   2 

10  4 
10.1 
10  2 

9.8 

18.8     12.6     us     11  l 
12  8     12  8     11  .-,  ;  11.0 
18  c     13  6     II  •">     11  0 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conduclirily  Units. 

Tnfiperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units, 

0-8.S                                        ".O0!  50-85° 

% 

0-15° 

15-25° 

25-35° 

35-50°   50-65° 

64 

1  27 

1.16 

1.04      <>  88 

0.83 

128 

3.91 

1.38 

3.15 

2.42 

1  60 

128 

1  67 

1.68 

1  42        1.30 

1.09          512 

III 

3  94 

3.55 

2  72 

512 

2.84 

2.80 

2.88      2  13 

1  84 

li  121 

5.65 

i  Bfi 

4  37 

3  HI 

2.93 

1024 

3.51         3.27  i    2.66  1    2.78  1    2.44 

2111* 

6  03 

5  75 

5  14 

6  1)2 

3.41 

2048 

4.16        3.83      3  00      3  88       2 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

1 

Temperature  Coefficient 

B       0-8.23°  8.23-25°  25-35°  35-50°  50-65°  I 

V 

0-15° 

25-35°  35-50° 

50-65° 

64       2.27 

1.75 

1.21  i    0.91.       0  75 

128 

2.01 

1.33       1.10 

n  7.. 

0  45 

128       2  24 

l  78 

1  24       102 

i)  71 

612 

:  ].; 

1.41       1.10 

ii  88 

0.80 

612      2.33 

1    7s 

1.25       1.01 

0  ::, 

1024 

2.14 

1.89       1  Hi 

0.89 

II  .Vi 

1024       2.37 

1.85 

1   15       1  OS 

0   81 

201s 

2.09 

1.62       1    IS 

0.60 

2048      2.30 

1.84  ,    1.10       I   10 

0  BO 
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ELECTRICAL   CONDUCTIVITIES,  1   1 1 


Tetrachlorphthalic  Acid  (Wm.). 

Anisic  Acid  (Sp.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Molecular  Conduclh 

ity. 

v     1  nJF 

H,l5e\  lt&°   11,35° 

Mf50°   Mr65° 

»       i 

u:ir    M,i.v  p£8 

M.65° 

512    296.8 
1024    328.6 
3046    356.0 

! ..  ..  .. 

3M!  5    111                   i52  7   601.3 
432.7   495.9  555. T  017   1   669  8 
169.2  539  8 1  605.0  684.9  769.6 

1024    35.80  50  .50  50  10  67  60    90. SB  90  25 
204S     47.13  60  74   78  80  00.15  103.67115.17 

1            1            1 

Percentage  Di*.sociation. 

f'ereenloijt                    Uun. 

t> 

a0°      al5°     a25° 

a35° 

a50° 

a65° 

V 

a0°      al5°     o25°     a35°     a50°     a65° 

512 
1024 
2048 

1024    10.14   16.841  18.88   16.94   17.08 
2048    21  26  22  25  22.50  22.59  22.03 

16.80 
21.44 





Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Dissociation  Constant*  X  10V 

i» 

0°       15°       25°       35°       50° 

65° 

V 

0°     !    15°       25° 

35°       50°       65° 

512 

1024    0.303  0.333  0  335 
204*    (l  2S0  0.311    0  319 

0.337  0.343  0  331 
0.322  0  304  0  285 

Hi:.' I 

2048 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Vmtt. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

v        0-15° 

1.5-25°   25-35°  3,5-50°   50-65° 

V 

0-15°    15-25°   25-35°  35-50°  50-435° 

512       5.98 
1024       8  M 
2048      7.55 

5.48 
0.32 
7.06 

5.14       4.00      3.24 
5.93      4.15      3.46 
6.52      5  33      3  65 

1024  i  0.98         0.80       0.85       084  ,    0.66 

2048  i  1.307       120       1   13       0  'hi      u  77 

< 

Temperature  C»,ffei,  nit  in  Per  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  d  | 

P       !  0-15°  1 15-25° 

25-35°  35-50° !  50-65° 

V 

0-15°     15 

25-35°   35-50° ,  50-455* 

512      2.02       1.42       1.17 
in_'4      2.11       1.40  1     1.20 
2048       2.12       1  50  i     1.21 

(1  M 
ii  7fi 
0.88 

0.88 
0  56 

(i  :,:', 

1024 

204  * 

2.74 
277 

1.70 
1.80 

1.43 
1.43 

1   2  1       0  S2 
1.00       0  71 

i 
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Vanillic  Acid  (Sp.). 

Naphthionic  Acid  (Sp.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

.\tt>lci~ular  Conductivity. 

v       tifi"    Mil5"|ji^50 

M^5° 

M.50°    M.65* 

■        WO*     ^18'    p&>   M»35° 

0 ,'.(»     M,65° 

256     18.48  26. 44 

512  i 26.16! 36.65 

1024    35.87   50.10 

2018     17  21.1   67. 40 

31.68  36.49    42.32  47.41 
43.30  49.89    57.80|  64.62 
59.55  69.00;  80.38  89.42 
80.881  93. 48:i09. 15120.08 

1024   1-1 
2048   It 

2.17212.69262.01312.9*..382.5S450.58 
►9. 80245. 52295. 41347. 20420  MMP1   21 

i\  ircntii'je  Dissociation . 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

v     j    o0°   1  ol5° 

o25° 

o35°     o50°     r 

-          a0°      al5° 

a25° 

a35° 

a50°     a65° 

366 

512 
1024 
2048 

8.35     8.84     9.05     9.18     9.12|   8.90 
11  82  i  12  25   12.38   12.56   12  46 j  12  13 
16  21    16  75    17  33    17  37    17  32    16 .78 
21  3>   22  .13   23  12   23  53  23.52   22  54 

1024 

2048 

64  04  71.82 
76.58   U  BH 

74  43  78.23 

83  92  86  80 

81.75 
89  94 

84  20 
91.90 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

Dixtocuition  Ctinxtutits  X  10*. 

v         0°        15° 

2o°       35° 

50°       65° 

V      •     0°          I'           Sfi          35° 

50°       65° 

256     0  30  1  0.33 

512  1  0.31  j  0.33 

1024     0.31     0.33 

2048    0.2N     o  32 

0 .35     0.36     0.36     0.34 
0.34     0.35     0.35     0.33 
0.35     U.36     0.35     0  33 
0  34     0.35     0.35     0.32 

11124 

21  US 

ii  i    i7  n 

12  2      l<t  7 

21  2 
21.4 

27.4 
27  9 

35.8 

39 .3 

ll  2 
1  50  9 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  1 

Temprrahm  Cotffin 

ii  nts  in 

Condurtuit-i  I 'nits. 

v         0-15° 

15  26"   25-35° 

35-50* 

50-65° 

v       1  0-1. V 

15-25°  25-35° 

35-50°   50-65° 

256 

512 

1024 

2048 

0  53 
(i  7(1 

0  95 

1  34 

0  52  |    0  48  |    0.39 
0.66  ,    0.66      o  53 

0  !I5       0  94       0.76 

1  34       1.26       1.04 

0.34 
0.45 
0  60 
0  7H 

1024 
20 18 

1  70       4.93 
5  05        1  99 

.-.  (10 
5  16 

4.64 

1  !I2 

4.56 
4.08 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Ce 

nt. 

50  r,v 

Temperature  CoqfidemU  in  Per  Cent. 

V 

0. 15°  1 15-25°  25-35° 1 35-50° 

V 

0-15°  i  15-25° 

25-35° 

35-50°  50-65° 

m 

512 
1024 

sm 

2.87 
2.67 
2.63 
2.80 

1.98  1.52       1  07       I)  so 
1.81  ;    1.52       1.08       D  78 
1.88      1.86      1.10      0.75 

1.99  1.55       1.11       0.67 

1024 
3048 

3.30 
8  IX) 

2.32 

2  03 

1 

] 

94 

is 

1    is 
1.42 

1.19 

1  11 
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Mandei.k'  Acid  (Wt,  and  Sm.). 

('amphoric  Acid  (Wm.). 

.1/o/m  iilni  <<>n<tiictii<ittj. 

Molecular  Conduct  u 

v       fiJBP 

*12° 

Mr25°    M5«    Mr50°   p^&"\ 

Mrl2° 

^25°    m^5°!m^0°    M»65° 

8  1 

12.110   10.10   19.88  22.46  25  76  2862      512    24.94 

33  05!  38. 17  42  57  47  53 

61.30 

n 

24. 4-.i  81.21  88.50   13.02  60.07  65.40    IQM    84.06 

15  27   62.12  57.99  63.86 

69  26 

128 

46.40  60  01  72.96  82  39  04.42104  47    2048    4.')  10  BO  64   68  16  78  IS  86.20 

93  84 

512 

32  21108  1    129.6  UK  2  168  20185  86 

1024   106.0   135.2  107   !    iss  7  218  03238  36 

2048   133  4   ltlS.3  205.5  234  5  JOS. 62208.03 

1            1            1            1 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

Percentage  Dissociation. 

v        a0°      al2° 

a25°     a35"     a50°     a65* 

v     1   o0°     al2°  |  o25°    o35°  |  a50'  |  «65° 

8  i    5  7(1 

6.60     6.68     6.66     5.41     5.30      512    1143   11.81  111  .08   10  85   10.37     9.88 

32    11.09 

11.03    11.05    10  118   10  52    10.25     1021     15  00   16. 18i  15. 13    14.78    13.94    13.34 

128    20  89 

20.78   20.00   20.75    19  .84 '  10  34     204S    20.06  21  28   19.78    19  40    IS  81    18  08 

512    37.20 

36.98  37  18' 36.81   35.35  34  11 

1024    47  96 

47  70  47  07   47  53   45  40 1  44.32 

2048    59  91 

59.47  59.03  59.06  56.40  55.10 

Dixmic  nit  ion  ('tm.itant.t  X   10'. 

Dissociation  Constants  X  10*. 

■     |    0° 

12°   1   25°       35° 

50°       65° 

v         0°        12° 

25° 

35°       50° 

65° 

8 

4  32 

4  29      1  29     4  24 

3  86     3  71 

512 

0.288   0.309   0  270 

0  259  0.234 lo  212 

83 

4.30 

1  27      1  28      1  21 

3.86     3  66      1024 

0.282  i)  806  0.264 

0.250  0.220  0201 

128 

4  36 

4  20  ,  4  31      4  25 

3.83     3  62 

20  IS 

0.283  0.289  0  238 

0  22810.213 

0  195 

512 

4.30 

4  24  !  4.30     i  20     8  7s     3.53 

1021 

4.32 

4  26     4.32  !  4.21  \  3.69  !  3.45 

2048      1  37     4  20      1  Hi     4  10     3  54  .  3.32 

Temperature  Coefficient*  in  Conductivity  I'nits. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Conductivity  Units. 

1 

0-12° 

12-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

V 

0-12° 

12-25° 

25-35°  1 35-50° 

50-65° 

8 

0.29  |    0.20 

0.26  1    0.22 

0.19 

512 

0.54 

0.51 

0.44      0  33 

ti  26 

32 

0.56      0.56 

0  51 

0.43 

0.35 

1021 

0.75 

0.68 

0  59 

0.39 

0.36 

128 

1.10  1     1.02 

0.94 

0.82 

0.07 

2048 

0.96 

0.86 

0.80 

0  09 

0.51 

512 

1.99       1.81 

1  66 

1.47 

1.18 

1024 

2  43 

.'    Is 

2.13 

1.82 

1  66 

2048 

3.99 

2.86 

2.90 

2.28 

1.96 

Tempi  intuit  Coefficients  in  I'er  Cent. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

0 

0  12 

12-25° 

28  16 

35  .-nr 

50-05" 

v         0-12° 

12-25° 

25-35° 

35-50° 

50-65° 

8 

2  39 

ISO 

1.30 

0.99 

0.74 

512 

2  17       1.55  |     1.15 

0.78 

0  54 

32 

2.29 

1  M 

1  31 

I!   -r. 

0.71 

10-24 

2  20 

1  57       1.13 

0.67 

0.56 

128 

2  38 

1  72 

1  29 

0  98 

9.71 

2048 

2  11 

i  46 

1.17 

0.91 

0.59 

612 

2  42 

1  71 

1  28 

1  01 

0.70 

1024 

2  SO 

1  S3       1   27 

U  <>7 

ti  72 

2048 

2  28      I  7<i      1  4ii 

0  07       0.73 
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COUMASIC  Acid  (Sp.). 

Molecular  Conductivity. 

Temperature  Coefficient  in  Conductivity  Units. 

V 

fifi* 

*15° 

H&° 

M^5°    Mr-50° 

M^3° 

V 

0-15" 

15-25° 

20-3.=)° 

35-50°  50-65° 

256 
512 
1034 

2048 

16.00 
2-2.40 
31.48 
44.fi 

23.221  27. OS1  30  38  35.56  30.30 
32.39  37.58142.01   49. OH  .'.1  24 
46.00  53.381  50. 52 '69  67  78  B2 
69.18  75.56  77.50  90. 50 198.75 

256 
512 
1024 

20  IN 

M    Is 

0.67 
0  '17 
1.37 

0  38 
0  52 
0  74 
1.04 

0  33      0.34  ,    0  25 

(I  44       0  47       0.34 
0.61  !    0.07       (1  49 
0  19       0.87      0.55 

I'ercen tage  D issoriat inn. 

Temperature  Coefficients  in  Per  Cent. 

v     1    o0° 

at  5°  j  a25°     a35° 

a50a 

a65° 

■ 

0-15° 

15-25'   25-35° 

35-50°   50-65° 

250  '    7  27 

512    10  IS 

1024  :  14.30 

2048    80  88 

7.741    7.75     7.60 
10.80    10  71    10  51 
15.34    15.85   14.  S9 
21.72 121.60  18  88 

7  58     7.37 
10.48    10  15 
14.86    14  39 

1!)  84  18  H 

256 

512 

1024 

880 

3  00 
3  80 

3.07 
3  08 

1.64       1.21       1   13      0.71 
I  61        1  17       1   12  |    0.70 
1  63       1   15       1   12  1    0.70 
1.80  '    0.25       1.12  I    0.61 

Dissociation  Constant*  X  10*. 

v         0° 

15° 

25° 

35° 

50° 

256 

512 

1024 

2048 

0.223  0.254 1  0.253 
0  -J-'.*.  0  265  0  282 
0.233' 0.271   0.268 
0.260  0  294  i  0.200 

0  244   0.243   0  229 
0.341  0.340  0  234 
0  254  0  '252;  0  236 
0 .228  0  226  0.205 

DISCUSSION   OF   THE   RESULTS  WITH    THE    ORGANIC   ACIDS. 

It  dors  not  seem  necessary  or  desirable,  in  discussing  the  results  with  the  organic 
acids,  to  tabulate  these  results  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  salts  The  anions  of 
these  acids  are  not  related  as  the  cations  of  the  salts  were,  and  any  relations  must 
be  of  a  more  limited  nature.  Certain  relations  will,  however,  be  pointed  out,  and 
they  can  easily  be  verified  from  the  data  for  the  various  acids. 

Take,  first,  the  conductivities  of  the  various  acids:  The  presence  of  chlorine  in 
acetic  acid  increases  enormously  its  dissociation.  Thus,  at  volume  32  and  0°  the 
conductivity  of  acetic  acid  ie  5.33:  of  dichloracetie  acid  Kith  and  of  trichloracetic 
acid  208.7.  The  conductivity  of  cyanacetic  acid  under  the  same  conditions  is  68.7, 
and  of  phenylacctic  acid  9.  Acetic  acid  is  slightly  stronger  than  propionic,  which 
at  volume  32  and  0°  has  a  conductivity  of  4.63.  This  illustrates  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  in  a  homologous  series  of  organic  acids  the  lower  members  of  the  series 
are  the  stronger,  at  the  same  temperature  and  volume  a-brompropioiiic  acid  having  a 
conductivity  of  38,  /J-iodopropionie  acid  of  12.57,  while  j3-aeetylpropionie  acid  has  a 
conductivity  of  5.85.  Butyric  acid  at  the  same  volume  and  temperature  los  the 
value  5.0;  a-brombutyric  42.75,  showing  the  marked  increase  in  the  strength  due 
to  the  presence  of  bromine. 

Isobutyric  acid  at  volume  32  and  0°  has  the  value  4.M,  while  hydroxyisobutyric 
has  the  conductivity  12.11,  showing  the  increase  in  the  strength  due  to  the  preai 
of  the  hydroxy  I  group.     The  conductivities  ui  butyric  and  isobutyric  acids  are  very 
nearly  the  same,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  large  number  of  isomeric  compounds. 
Isovaleric  acid  lias  the  conductivity  5.36. 

Turning  to  the  dibasic  acids  of  the  oxalic  series,  we  come  first  to  oxalic  acid.  This 
was  decomposed  by  t  he  platinum  plates,  and  was  t  hcrrf ore  not  st  W  iie<  I .    M  alunic  acid 
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and  a  large  number  of  its  derivatives  were  investigated, 
the  results  for  two  volumes  and  three  temperatures  for 


The  following  table  gives 
all  of  these  substances : 


Acid. 


p-32     *  =  I024     n=32     p  =  1024     i>  =  32 


Malonic 43.51 

Dimethylmaloiuc 32.00 

Ethvlmalonie 40.90 


25° 


Dii'thylmalonic. ... . , 
Methylethylmalonic . 

Isopropylmalonic 

Dipropylmalonic.  . . . 

Butyluialonic 

Uenzylmalonic 

Allylmaloriic ., 


92.77 
45.89 
40.07 
103.16 
37.53 
45.1)6 
45.62 


153.3 

124.1 

146.45 

201  22 

150-21 

144.1 

303.61 

140.0 

153.05 

158.93 


251.2 

ns.tt 

231.24 
311.98 

24S.19 

234.00 

317.78 

218.3 

239.44 

248.67 


05' 


77.1 

90.66 

186.22 

104.35 

91.73 


83  "'. 

97.76 

101.16 


r-WJA 


2W.JO 

330.62 

462,78 

365  54 

843  B 

468.0 

320.1 

345.35 

368.28 


The  presence  of  two  methyl  groups  weakens  the  acid,  while  two  ethyl  groups  more 
than  double  the  strength.  Ethyl,  methylethyl,  isopropyl,  butyl,  benzyl,  and  allyl 
affect  the  conductivity  very  slightly.  Dipropyl  more  than  doubles  the  strength  of 
the  aeid.  These  empirical  relations  have  a  certain  kind  of  interest,  but  their  mean- 
ing is  at  present  not  at  all  fully  understood. 

Succinic  acid  at  zero  and  t=32  has  a  conductivity  of  9.21,  being  much  less  than 
malonic.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  relation  pointed  out  between  the  strengths  of  acids 
and  their  position  in  an  homologous  .scries.  Monobromsuccinic  aeid  wsa  studied 
at  v  =  128.  It  had  a  conductivity  of  101.46  against  succinic  at  this  volume  of  18.24, 
showing  that  bromine  increases  acidity.  Dibromsuccinic  at  volume  128  and  0°  has 
the  conductivity  254.34,  showing  the  effect  on  acidity  of  the  second  bromine  atom 

Pyrotartaric  at  j?  =  32  has  ^=  10.94,  pt  for  a-tartaric  at  e  =  32=34.18  and  for 
racemic  =  34.60,    These  two  isomeric  acids  have  practically  the  same  conductivity  . 

The  kind  of  isomerism,  illustrated  by  maleie  and  fumarie  acids  stereoisomerism, 
is  interesting  in  the  present  connection.  We  have  seen  t  hat  ordinary  isomeric  am  Is, 
using  that  term  as  we  generally  do,  have  very  nearly  t  he  same  conductivity.  Maleie 
and  fumarie  acids  at  the  .same  volumes  and  temperatures  have  widely  different  con- 
ductivities. Thus  at  v  =  32  anil  0°,  ju,  for  maleie  acid  =  108.1,  p,  for  fumarie  =  35.46. 
The  results  for  itaconic,  citraconic,  and  mesaconie  acids  differ  widely.     For  e  =  32: 

fx9  for  itaconic  =  13.50        ju,  for  citraconic  =  68.66        fit  for  mesaconie  =  33.31 

Passing  to  the  acids  of  the  aromatic  compounds,  the  introduction  of  chlorine  into 
benzoic  acid  raises  the  conductivity  at  i=64  and  0°  from  18.49  to  85.20.  fx,  for 
orthonitrobenzoic  at  t>  =  128  (0°)  is  146.9,  for  metanitrobenzoic  =  40.1.  This  shows 
the  effect  of  chlorine  and  of  the  nitro  group  in  the  ortho  position  on  the  acidity. 
The  1, 2, 4  dinitrobenzoic  at  0°  and  r  =  32,  ,uf  =  166.51 ,  showing  that  the  second  nitro 
group  in  these  positions  still  further  increases  the  acidity.  The  1 , 3, 5  dinitrobenaoic 
at  v  =  512  has  a  value  for  ^»  of  only  122.28. 

The  effect  of  the  nitro  group  in  increasing  acidity  is  well  illustrated  by  picric  acid. 
Phenol  is  a  very  weak  acid,  one  of  the  weakest,  while  trinitrophenol  is  very  strong. 
[tfl  dissociation  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  strongest  mineral  acids 

The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  hydroxy!  group  into  benzoic  acid,  on  tin- 
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strength  of  that  acid,  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  group.  Benzoic  acid  at  zero 
and  t>=128  has  a  value  of  ^f  =  18.49.  p,for  salicylic  or  orthohydroxybenzoie  acid 
=  62.65,  for  metahydroxybenzoic  ■  20.48,  while  for  parahydroxybenzoie  at  128  and 
0°,m,=  18.29. 

The  introduction  of  the  second  hydroxyl  group  raises  the  conductivity,  the  amount 
depending  on  the  position  of  those  groups.  At  zero  and  v=  128,  m,  fur  1 ,  2, 4  dihy- 
droxybenzoic  acid  =  44.74,  while  p,  for  1,  2,  5  dihydroxybenzoic  =  66.18. 

Gallic  acid,  or  trihydroxy  benzoic  acid,  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  For  zero  and 
v  =  128,  p,  =  14.01.  The  third  hydroxyl,  instead  of  raising,  lowers  the  conductivity 
below  that  of  benzoic  acid  itself. 

The  presence  of  the  amino  group  lowers  the  strength  of  the  acid,  as  would  be 
expected.  Thus,  benzoic  acid  at  0°  and  9  =  64,  jxe=  13.42.  For  orthoaminobcnzoic 
acid  ^,  =  3.07;  white  for  paraaminobenzoic  acid  jxf  =  3.71. 

The  four  sulphonic  acids  studied  arc  all  strong,  as  are  sulphonic  acids  in  general. 

Of  the  three  toluic  acids,  the  ortho  is  much  stronger  than  the  benzoic,  while  the 
other  two  are  of  the  same  order  of  strength.  Cinnamic  acid  is  slightly  stronger  than 
hydrocinnamic. 

When  we  come  tu  the  dibasic  phthalic  acid,  we  have  a  much  stronger  compound 
than  the  monobasic  acid.  Thus,  at  0°  and  r  =  64,  m,  for  phthalic  acid  =55.98. 
The  introduction  of  the  second  carhoxyl  thus  increases  the  strength  of  the  acid. 

DISSOCIATIONS   OF   ORGANIC    ACIDS. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  dissociations  of  the  several  acids  in  detail.     It 
is  bettta  to  take  up  the  constants  calculated  from  the  dissociations,  since  these  an 
the  quantities  so  often  desired  in  connection  with  the  organic  acids.     Rome  conclu- 
sions have,  however,  been  reached,  especially  by  White  and  Wightman,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dissociations  of  these  compounds,  and  these  will  be  given. 

The  conductivity  of  most  of  the  organic  acids  is  a  parabolic  function  of  the  tem- 
perature, as  is  shown  bv  comparing  the  values  found  with  those  calculated  from 
interpolation  formula.  Several  of  the  amino  acids  are  exceptions  to  this  relation, 
their  conductivities  not  being  a  parabolic  function  of  the  temperature. 

The  effect  of  rise  in  temperature  on  the  dissociation  of  organic  acids  can  be  for- 
mulated thus:  The  dissociation  of  some  of  the  organic  acids  decreases  regularly  with 
rise  in  temperature  from  0°.  Maxima  occur  in  the  dissociation  of  many  of  the 
organic  acids.  In  some  cases  the  maximum  appears  between  15°  and  25°;  in  others 
between  25°  and  35°,  while  in  still  other  cases  it  falls  at  a  higher  temperature,  i. «., 
around  50°.  This  is  apparently  not  in  accord  with  the  Thomson-Nernst  hypothesis, 
which  connects  the  dissociating  power  of  a  solvent  with  its  dielectric  constant,  and 
the  dielectric  constant  decreases  with  rise  in  temperature. 

The  strong  organic  acids  do  not  obey  the  Ostwald  dilution  law  ami,  therefore, 
"dissociation  constants"  could  not  be  calculated  for  them  by  means  of  this  law. 

Isomeric  acids  are  not  always  dissociated  to  the  same  extent,  and  their  dissocia- 
tions change  differently  with  rise  in  temperature. 

The  migration  velocities  of  metameric  ions  are  identical.  The  migration  veloci- 
ties of  the  anions  of  organic  acids  are  a  function  of  the  number  of  atoms  present  in 
the  anions.     This  fact  is  utilized  to  find  the  values  of  (tm  for  the  dibasic  organic  acids. 
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Acid. 

0 

0 

25" 

a 

,-32 

V 

p-32 

p-1024 

r-32 

r-1024 

p-1024 

0.0878 

0  90 
3  26 

2.76 

1  52 
0  513 
0.383 
0.320 
0.214 

13.4 

0  303 

0.31 
11.1 

4.32 

(I  L»SL> 

i)  283 

1.08 

6.01 

n  nil 
1.96 

II    |S.) 

2  97 
1  32 

n  jivri 
0  433 
0.367 
0.221 

12.8 
0.335 
0  35 

2]  "J 
4,32 
0  264 
ii  808 

Q  118 

l  78 

13.10 

111 

a  sb 

0.80 

Q  is 

0  372 

Q  381 

ii  177 
Hi  2 
o  881 

(i  :u 

3.45 

0.201 
0.236 

Metfinilir                  

(1  '.Ml 

3.34 

5.34 

13.4 

H  vtirocitmaniic 

0.229 

0.232 

0.101 

Vanillic.    .                   

Nuplil  luoiiii' 

Mamlc-lic 

Ciwnphorir 

Couruaric 

4.30 

4.29 

3.66 

These  "affinity  constants"  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  dealing  with  organic 
acids.  From  these  values  we  learn  more  about  the  organic  acids  as  acids  than  from 
any  other  data.  The  constants  are  tabulated  for  convenience  of  reference,  and  a 
glance  will  give,  a  very  good  idea  of  the  relative  activities  of  a  fairly  large  nuinher 
of  very  different  types  of  the  acids  of  carbon. 

TEMPERATURE   COEFFICIENTS   IN    CONDUCTIVITY   UNITS. 

The  following  tabulation  of  some  of  the  results  will  aid  in  an  examination  of 
these  values.     The  heading  0°  means  zero  to  the  next  temperature. 


Acid. 

0° 

25°  to  35° 

50°  to  65° 

»-sa 

ti-1024 

r  =  32 

r  =  1024 

,  =in-4 

Acct  i<"                         

II  14 

8.83 

4.60 
i  87 
0.21 

o.ia 

U  76 
0.28 
0  16 
0  12 
0  79 
li  13 
0.38 
0  113 

0.72 
5.46 
5.26 
4.35 
1  05 

0  61 
:\  _'7 

1  34 
l)  si 
0  64 

3  38 

0  60 

1  54 
0.686 

0  58 

4  (Mi 
3  04 
8  43 

1  17 

:<  67 

3  53 

4  68 

:M,r> 
8  .vi 
8.67 

u  12 
3.30 
4.12 

I  23 
0.18 
0.10 
0  56 
0.26 
0  H 
0.05 
0  54 
0.09 
«»  88 

II  S7 

i  m 

0.72 

0  M 

14* 

II  !>,-, 

<i  S7 

1  58 
ii  78 
0.85 
0.88 

ii  68 

4  !»4 

5  05 
4  04 
0  82 
0.51 

2  7.". 
1.32 
0  71 
0.41 

0  46 

1  H 
0.415 

0  i.-, 

3  3<i 

2  71 

2  ss 
4.16 

3  18 
3  04 

1  It 

2  '.'7 

3.23 

0.08 
1.75 
2.75 
0.70 

0.98 
0  05 

0.46 
4  39 
2.83 
3  01 
0  45 
0.28 

Trichloracetic                               

Cviui.icel  ic          

Propionic 

a-Ummpri>pir>nic 

(9-Iodopropionic. 

0095 

(i   If 

Isobutyrio 

0.041 
0.17 

0  45 

0  53 
0.55 

0  :>» 

0.80 
0  72 
0  51 

n  :.7 
0.61 

0.18 

ii  90 
0.178 

ii  22 

2  17 
2  18 
8  27 

2  n 
3.40 

Hviirnxvisobutyric 

Isovaleric 

t  taprylic . . 

1    17 
0.78 
n  88 
l  83 

1   H7 

u  87 
2.13 
u  s: 
l  08 
I  88 

Diothvlmalonic 

MctlivletlivlmaloTiic 

Inopropyluialonic 

DipropYlmuloiiic 

Hul  vluiiiliiiiii' 
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Arid. 

0° 

25°  to  35° 

50°  1 

:o65° 

t»-32 

.=102! 

(i  M 

>=1024 
1.16 

p-32 

r=1024 

0.28 

1.41 

0  IS 

1  03 

4.20 
1     8  01 

Dibromsuccinic 

3  10 

1     1.74 
0.27 
0.89 
0.95 
0.59 
0.44 

0.87 
0.52 
0.12 
234 

1.78 

0  35 

1  21 
0.60 

4  86 



0.84 

2  15 
4.14 

4.56 

0.81 

1.30 

4.50 
4.29 
4  59 
4.06 

0.104 

0.51 


6  35 
1.27 
3.22 
3.43 
2.48 
2.06 
2.87 
1  61 
3.38 
2.06 
0.66 
4  67 
3  00 

1    I'm 

3  74 
2.42 

3  94 
9.18 

1  06 
2.35 
3.51 
2.16 

2  40 

4  SO 

3  59 

4  93 
3.22 
1.94 
7.57 
1  19 
0.79 
2.64 
3.30 
0  S7 
0.81 
0  78 
0.62 

3  23 
3.88 
1.84 
2.02 
5.13 
4.59 
4.76 

4  35 
1.00 
0.98 
0  94 
0.84 
Q  596 
(.  206 
4.37 

5  93 
0.85 
0.94 
5.09 
2.13 
0.59 
0.61 

3.28 
0.29 

(I  (W 
0.62 
0.39 
0.33 

0.75 
0.28 

0.082 

1.80 

0  50 

0.29 

0.91 

0.41 

3.32 

0  153 

1.14 
3.61 

5.26 

2.70 
2.21 
1.94 
1.22 
1.77 

1  13 
4.35 
1.07 
0.64 
4.20 

2  05 
1.40 

3  24 
1.86 
2.00 
8.59 
0.67 
1  13 
2.22 
1.67 

1  33 
3  52 
2.49 
3  46 

2  37 

Pvrotartaric 

0.29         1  43 
0.99        3,73 
1.02         3  73 

Racemie 

Thiodiglyeolic 

0  70 
0.47 

2  94 
2  12 
3.02 

Tricarbullylic 

.    2.06 
3  64 

Citric 

0.91 

Pyromuric 

0.71         3  08 

Crotomc 

0.15 
2  74 

0  '.'4 
0.40 

1  43 
0.80 

0.78 
5.14 
3.62 
1.81 
2.24 
3.78 
4  44 
10  06 
1.20 
3.13 
4.36 
2.49 
2.63 
5.05 
8  si 
4.99 
3.80 
1.89 
8.04 
1.44 
0.90 
2.97 
3.95 
1.05 
0.65 
0.60 
0.67 
2.50 
3.45 
1.41 
2.28 
5.40 
4.73 
4.93 
4.74 

1  n 

1.19 

1.07 

1.08 

0.757 

3.51 

5.65 

6.94 

0.98 

0.95 

4.70 

2.43 

0  75 

0.97 

Miili'ic 

Fumaric 

I  laconic 

Mesaconic 

Phravlpropiolic 

Bcnzoi  o 

1.49 

wi-Nitrobenzoic 

3.04 

Picric 

4.48 

Acetylsalicvlic . 

Sulpliusalieylic .                 

4  95 

3  59 

5.62 
0.77 

0  49 

1  69 

p-Hydroxy  benzoic 

1,  2,  4-Dihydroxybenzoic 

1,  2,  5-Dihyd  rosy  benzoic 

Gallic 

0.65 

o-Aminobenzoic 

m-Aminobcnzoic 

p-Aminobewsoic 

6.53 
0.88 

I  10 
1.48 

4  16 
3  77    | 

3  94 

3  82 
4.37 
2  30 
1.27 

4  67 
3.89 
3.83 

Picramic 

Bcnzenesulphonic. 

4.76 
4.47 
4  62 

4.44 

m-Nitrotoluenesulphonic 

p-To!uenesutphonic . 

1,  2,  4-NitrotolueneBiilphonic 

o-Toluic 

0.079  ! 
0.35 

0.51 
0.64 
0.61 
0.62 
0.38 
2.44 
2.93 
3.46 
0  66 
0  60 
4.56 
1.55 
0.36 
0  49 

m-ToIuic 

p-Toluic . 

Cinnamic 

0.145 

Tetrachlorphthalic 

Anisic 

Vanillic.      

Nnphthionic 

0.56 

[ 

r^~. 
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The  temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity,  expressed  in  conductivity  units, 
increase  rapidly  with  the  dilution  of  the  solution,  and  for  weak  organic  acids,  when 
not  much  hydrated,  decrease  rapidly  with  rise  in  temperature.  When  the  acids  are 
hydrated  the  temperature  coefficients  of  conductivity  are  larger,  and  their  increase 
with  dilution  and  decrease  with  rise  in  temperature  both  take  place  at  a  slower  rate. 

The  organic  acids  with  the  larger  constants  also  have,  in  general,  the  larger  tem- 
perature coefficients  of  conductivity  expressed  in  conductivity  units.  The  ortho 
acids  usually  have  a  somewhat  larger  coefficient  than  the  meta  and  the  para.  The 
meta  and  the  para  have  very  nearly  the  same  values  for  the  temperature  coefficients 
expressed  in  conductivity  units. 

TEMPERATURE    COEFFICIENTS    IN    PER    CENT. 

The  following  coefficients  in  per  cent  were  obtained;  the  heading  0°  means  from 
zero  to  next  temperature. 


Acid. 


25°  to  35° 


w=32   '  u  =  1024     p  =  32     b-1024     r=32     v-1024 


50°  to  65° 


Acetic 

Dichloracetic 

Trichloracetic.   

Cyanacetic 

Pbenylacctic 

Propionic 

a-Brompropionic. . . . . 

0-Iodopropionic 

Acetyl  propionic 

n-Butyrie 

a-Brombutyric 

laobutyric 

Hydroxyieobutyric . . 

Isovaleric 

Caprylic 

Malonic 

Dimethylmalonic. . . . 

Ethylmalonie 

Dieihylmalonic 
Methylethylmaloaic . 
Isopropylmalonic. . . . 
Di  propyl  malonic .  .  .  . 

Butylmalonic 

Benzylmalonic 

Allylmalonic 

Succinic 

Monobrommiccinic. . . 

Dibromsmcoinic 

Pvrotartaric 

/-Tartaric. 

Racemic 

Thiodiglycolic 

Tricarballylic 

Diphenylidycolic. . .  , 

Hippuric 

Citric 

Pyromucic 

Crotonic 

Malcic 

Fumaric 

Itaconic 

Citraconic 

Mesaconic 


2  86 
2.43 
2  33 
2.07 
2.33 
2.43 
2.06 
2.32 
2.29 
2.33 
2.03 

1  " 
2.64 
2.94 
2.93 
2.43 
2.86 


257 
2.46 
2  35 
2.32 
2.30 
2.56 
2.16 
2.28 
2.71 
2  38 
2.02 
2.28 
2  62 
2.08 
2.29 
2.65 
2.45 
2.32 
2.22 


0.72 
0.52 
0.65 
0  52 
0.55 
0.56 


0.74 


0.46 
0.65 
0  46 

0^74 

0.80 
0.66 
0  46 
0.76 
0.61 

o.w 

0.65 
0.16 
0.84 

lira' 

0.79 
0.84 
0.80 
0.64 

0.88 


0.98 
0.45 
0.68 
0.78 
0.67 
0.90 
0.70 
0.67 


0.79 
0.90 
0.59 
0.79 
0.51 
0.57 


0.67 


0.39 
0.70 
0.34 
0.46 
(I. NO 
0  S2 
0.71 
0.79 
0.87 
0.78 
0.81 
0.79 
0.74 
0.73 
0.94 

0*74* 

b.ss' 

0.73 
0.78 
0.68 
0.66 
0.66 
0.95 
0.43 
0.73 
0.93 
0.70 
0.91 
0.84 
0.68 
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Acid. 

0° 

25"  to  35° 

50°  to  65° 

p-89 

I--1024 

r=32 

t»1024 

r=32 

c=Hi24 

2.32 
2.36 
2  M 

1  '.17 
2.22 
•_•  88 
2.63 
231 

2  .ill 
2  41 
2.91 
204 
2.49 
■_'  7! 
2  72 
2.87 
2  7'i 

j  78 
4  03 
5.11 
3.57 
2.80 

-i  ;m 
8  88 
2  37 
2  31 
2  34 
_•  87 
2  11 
2  62 
2.76 
2  96 
2.48 
2.37 
2.14 
2.11 
2.74 
2  63 
8  80 
2  80 

2  20 

3  07 

1  18 

0  50 

090 

1  36 

1  37 

3  02 

2  68 

1  33 

1    40 
1    1'. 

1  M 
l  M 

l  81 

1  31 
1  34 
1.35 
1.01 
1.16 
1.40 
1  47 
1.40 
1  47 
1.48 
1  41 
1.39 
l  44 
1  88 
1   it 
1.46 

1  41 
1.39 
240 

2  81 
1  79 
263 

j  u 

1 .21 

1  42 
1  88 

!  87 
ii  84 
1  32 
1.42 
1  37 
l  29 
1.15 
1.10 
1  20 
1.43 
1  BB 
1  94 
1.27 
1  13 
1.15 

0  03 

011 

0  40 
0.90 

ii  n 

0  51 
0.96 
0.65 
0.40 
0.55 
0.78 
0.61 
I)  77 
0.76 
0.75 
0.79 
1.06 
0.81 
o  68 
0  .,7 
II  70 

1,  2.  4-Dinitrobeosolc 

1,  3,  5-Diuitrobenzoic 

I'irrir 

Salicviic 

Aoetvtmlicylio . . 
phosalicylic 

1.83 

2  32 

2  36 

p-Hydroxy  benzoic 

0  76 

4  61 

103 

2  28 

189 

6  92 
0.92 

1   si 
1  52 

I  93 
n  87 

II  <IS 

ii  go 

086 

/f-Siilphiiminobpnzoii: 

2.28 
2.28 
2  30 

m-NitrobenieiiPsul  phonic 

1,  2,  4-Nitrotoluenesnilphonic  ...    . 

0  67 

(1  71 

0.40 
0.65 
070 

II  77 
n  61 

M    M 

0.59 
0  56 

ii  7.". 
1.19 
n  72 
0  56 
0  70 

2.47 

2.29 

The  temperature  meflicients  of  conductivity,  expressed  in  conductivity  units,  are, 
for  the  same  volume  and  temperature,  of  the  sanif  i  >nler  of  magnitude.  Take  r  =  32, 
and  at  0°  these  coefficients  range  in  general  from  2.2  to  2.7.  There  are  a  few  com- 
paratively wide  discrepancies.  Thus  a  =  brombutyric,  dibromsuccinic,  e-nitroben- 
zoic,  and  1,  2, 4  dinitrobenzoie  have  percentage  coefficients  that  are  much  lower  than 
2.2;  while  citric,  roumaric,  ami  especially  metanilic  and  sulphanilic,  have  coeffi- 
en sntfl  much  larger  than  2.7.  That  the  relation  pointed  out  above  holds  in  general 
will  be  seen  from  the  results.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  temperature  coefficients 
pet  cent"  decrease  with  rise  in  temperature. 

The  results  recorded  in  this  monograph  arc  fur*  200  of  tli.  most  frequently  need 
salts  and  organic  acids.  Work  along  this  same  line  is  being  continued  in  this  labora- 
tory. It  is  intended  tc  include  in  this  investigation  a  much  larger  number  of  salts, 
organic  adds,  the  ^rong  mineral  acids  and  bases,  and  the  organic  bases  in  water 
and  nonaqueous  and  mixed  solvents. 
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Barium 43 
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Dichlor 93 

Phenyl 95 
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Acetic 93 

Acetylsalieylic 121 
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Aipha-brompropionic 96 

Aminnbcnzuic,  meta 125 

Anisic 134 

Benzenesul  phonic I9B 

Ben2ilic 110 

Benzoic 116 

Benzylmalonic 104 

IButylmalonic 104 

Butyric  normal 97 

Camphoric 136 

Caprylic 100 

Cinnamic 132 

Citraconic 114 

Citric Ill 

Coumaric 137 

Crotonic 112 

Cyanuric 109 

Cyanacetic 94 

Dibrom.sucrinic 106 

Dichloracctic 93 

Diehlorphthalic  (4.  5) 133 

Dielhylmalonic 102 

Dihvdrosybenzoic  {1,  2,  4) 123 

Dihydroxybenzolc  (1,  2,  5) 123 

Dimethvlmalomc 101 

Dinitrobenzoic  (1,  2,  6) 119 

Diuhcnylglycolic 110 

Ethylmalonic 101 

Fumaric 113 

GaHic 124 

Hippuric 110 

Hydrochloric. 65 

Hydrocinnamic 132 

Hydroxyisobutyric 99 

Iodopropiouic,  beta 96 

iBobutyric . . . 98 

Isopropylmalonio 103 

Isovaleric 99 

Itaconic 114 

I  jievo-  tartaric 107 

Levulinic 97 

Maleic 113 

Malonic 100 

Mundelic ..136 

Meoook 116 

Mesaconic     .                         115 


Acid,  continued —  PAOK. 

Metn-aminobenzoic 125 

Metadiydroxybenxoic 122 

Metaniiii-..  ,.                 126 

Meta-nitrobenzcnesulphonic 128 

Meta- nit  robenzoic 118 

Meta-toluic 131 

Methylethylmalonic 102 

Monobrotnsuccinic 106 

Naphthionie 135 

Nitric 66 

Nitrobenzoic,  meta 118 

Ndrobenzoic,  para 118 

Nit  rot  oluenesul  phonic  (1,  2,  4) 129 

Xitrotoluenraulphontr 130 

Organic  acids,  values  of  pm  for  the. . .  91 

Ortho-amimobcnzotc. 124 

Ortho-chlorbenzoic 117 

Ortho-nitrobenaoic 117 

Ortho-phthalic 133 

Ortho-toluic 130 

Para-aminobenzoic 125 

Para-hydrosybemEoic 122 

Para-sulphaminobenzoic 127 

Para-toluenesulphonic 129 

Para-toluic 113 

Picramic 127 

Picric 120 

Phcnylacetic 95 

Phenylpropiolic 115 

Propionic 95 

Pyromucic 112 

Pyrotartaric 107 

Racemic 108 

Salicylic 120 

Succinic 105 

Sulphanilic 120 

Sulphosalicylic 121 

Sulphuric 66 

Tctraehlorphthalic 134 

Thiodinlvcolic 108 

Tricarballylic 109 

Trichloracetic 94 

Uric Ill 

Vanillic 135 

Allylmalonic 10") 

Alpha-brompropionic 96 

Aluminium — 

Ammonium  sulphate 34 

Chloride 59 

Nitrate 60 

Potassium  sulphate 30 

Sulphate.  . 60 

Aniinobciizni'.'  acid — 

Meta 125 

Ortho 124 

Para 128 

Ammonium  aluminium  sulphate 34 

Ammonium  acidsulphate 34 

Ammonium — 

Bromide 32 

Chloride 31 

Chromium  sulphate  (green) 35 

Chromium  sulphate  (violet) .  35 

Copper  sulphate 38 
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Preface. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  of  vital 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  French  drama.  It  was  then  that 
the  form  of  classic  tragedy  peculiar  to  France  was  created,  that 
the  comedy  won  value  by  substituting  the  portrayal  of  manners 
for  the  representation  of  farcical  and  romantic  adventures,  and 
that  the  tragi-comedy  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity.  Some 
persons  have  believed  that  this  period  could  be  sufficiently  under- 
stood by  the  consideration  of  Corneille's  theater  alone.  Others, 
perceiving  the  superficiality  of  this  view,  have  turned  to  minor 
writers  of  the  time,  and  carried  on  investigations  that  led  to  excel- 
lent studies  of  Hardy,  Rotrou,  Tristan,  and  Mairet.  But  Du  Ryer, 
though  as  important  as  these,  has  been  neglected.  Twelve  of 
his  pieces  illustrate  various  forms  of  the  tragi-comedy,  from  the 
play  of  romantic  adventure  to  the  classical  tragi-comedy  with 
its  careful  treatment  of  a  few  persons  in  a  few  situations.  His 
one  comedy  is  an  early  representation  of  local  conditions  and 
surroundings.  His  six  tragedies,  the  most  valuable  and  success- 
ful of  his  pieces,  were  second  only  to  the  works  of  Corneille  in 
establishing  the  French  classic  type  of  tragedy.  When  studied 
as  a  whole,  his  theater  shows  a  constant  progress  away  from  the 
loose  and  sensational  methods  of  his  predecessors  to  a  simple, 
united,  and  profound  conception  of  dramatic  art,  a  process  which 
shows  the  development  of  both  Du  Ryer  and  his  audience  through 
the  twenty-five  years  of  his  activity  as  a  playwright. 

Francois  Colletet's  life  of  Du  Ryer  is  lost.  Pellisson,  Sorel, 
the  freres  Parfaict,  Jal,  and  others  have  given  him  little  space. 
Fournier  united  many  of  the  facts  stated  by  these  writers  with 
a  number  of  his  own  opinions  in  the  introduction  to  his  reprint 
of  Du  Ryer's  Vendanges  de  Suresne.  In  spite  of  its  errors,  this 
article'  remained  the  principal  work  on  Du  Ryer  until  K.  Philipp 
published  a  dissertation  entitled  Pierre  Du  Ryers  Leben  und  dra- 

■  Tht&trt  franqais  au  seizibne  et  au  dix-septihme  siicle:  Paris  (1871),  vol.  H.,  68-75. 
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matische  Werke,1  which  to  Fournier's  article  added  analyses  and 
criticisms  of  the  plays  and  some  new  facts  and  ideas,  especially 
in  regard  to  Du  Ryer's  influence  on  Campistron.  This  disserta- 
tion is  not  without  merit,  as  will  be  shown  by  subsequent  reference, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a  definitive  treatise.  Certain  documents 
connected  with  Du  Ryer's  life  were  unknown  to  its  author. 
He  should  have  studied  more  carefully  those  already  at  hand, 
including  Du  Ryer's  translations,  lyric  poems,  dedications,  etc. 
His  dates  are  often  at  fault.  He  seems  to  have  taken  two  analyses 
from  La  Valliere  without  having  read  the  plays  to  which  they 
refer.  He  is  not  acquainted  with  a  number  of  sources  that  Du 
Ryer  can  now  be  shown  to  have  used,  nor  does  he  study  with 
pains  the  sources  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  His  book  leaves 
us  without  an  accurate  biography  of  Du  Ryer  or  a  thorough 
criticism  of  his  plays. 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  writing  a  more  informing  biography 
and  a  more  ample  criticism  that  I  undertook  the  present  work. 
It  is  the  result  of  researches  made  chiefly  at  the  National,  Arsenal, 
and  Mazarine  Libraries  of  Paris,  and  at  the  British  Museum.  I 
have  treated  Du  Ryer  as  a  dramatist  only,  using  his  lyric  poems 
and  his  translations  merely  so  far  as  they  concern  his  other  work. 
The  biography  is  followed  by  four  chapters  on  his  twenty  pieces, 
by  a  general  criticism  of  his  dramatic  productions,  and  by  two 
appendices  that  list  his  plays  and  translations  in  their  various 
editions."  The  frontispiece  and  vignettes  are  taken  from  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  Du  Ryer's  Saill  (Paris,  1642)  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  graciously  loaned  by  that 
institution  for  reproduction  here. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Professor  A.  M.  Elliott  for  his  spe- 
cial interest  in  this  book,  as  well  as  for  the  never-failing  sympathy 
he  extended  to  his  former  students  in  their  various  undertakings. 
For  advice  and  other  assistance  I  wish  to  thank  M.  Paul  Bonnefon, 
M.  Gustave  Lanson,  and  Professor  E.  C.  Armstrong. 

1  Zwickau,  1905. 

*  In  giving  French  titles  and  quotations,  1  follow  the  orthography  of  the  original 
documents  except  in  the  case  of  works  as  well  known  as  those  of  Corneille,  Racine, 
and  Moliere,  where  the  usage  of  contemporary  French  has  been  preferred. 
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The  plate  used  as  a  frontispiece  for  this  volume  and  the  vignettes  on  the 
back  of  this  plate  and  on  pages  1  and  170  are  reproduced  from  the 
first  edition  of  Sail,  published  at  Paris  in  1642. 
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the  first  third  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  fact  that  he 
was  the  father  of  the  dramatist  is  proved  by  the  following 
considerations.  ■ 

A  sonnet  "sur  les  miseres  de  la  pauurete  par  le  sieur  du  Ryer, 
le  pere"  was  published  in  the  Jardin  des  Muses  in  1640,  and, 
though  supposed  by  Livet,a  Fournier,J  and  Philipp4  to  have 
been  written  by  Pierre  Du  Ryer,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Isaac, 
in  whose  Temps  perdu  it  had  already  appeared.5  It  follows 
that  an  editor  in  1 640  believed  Isaac  to  be  the  father  of  some 
other  poet  named  Du  Ryer,  whose  existence  necessitated  the 
addition  of  "le  pere"  in  giving  the  authorship  of  the  poem. 
As  Isaac  and  Pierre  are  the  only  poets  known  to  have  been 
named  Du  Ryer,  this  is  good  evidence,  furnished  by  one  of  their 
contemporaries,  that  Isaac  was  the  father  of  Pierre.  In  the  next 
place,  an  introductory  poem,  signed  "Petrus  Du  Ryer,"  and 
headed  "Patri  suo, "  was  published  in  1624  with  an  edition  of 
Isaac's  Temps  perdu.6  De  Beauchamps,  after  noting  this,7  sug- 
gests that  "cette  remarque  peut  servir  a  faire  connoitre  que  ce 
Pierre  rils  d' Isaac,  pourroit  etre  celui  qui  etoit  de  l'academie  fran- 
coise,  si  connu  par  ses  pieces  de  theatre  et  par  ses  traduction 
It  may  be  added  that  Isaac  and  Pierre  were  both  Parisians  and 
royal  secretaries,  and  belonged  to  consecutive  generations;  that 
the  relationship  is  believed  by  the  freres  Parfaict  and  other  his- 
torians of  the  French  theater;  that  two  of  Pierre's  works,  Lisandre 
et  Caliste  and  the  TraittS  de  la  Prouidence  de  Dieu,  are  preceded  by 
complimentary  verses  signed  /.  D.,  the  signature  used  by  Isaac 
for  the  dedication  of  his  Heures  dSrobees. 

Isaac  Du  Ryer  is  known  chiefly  through  his  works.  He 
published  the  Temps  perdu*  in  1608,  1609,  1610,  and  1624;  the 
Vengeance  des  satyres,  pastorelle  auec  quelques  meslanges  du  mesme 
autheur  in  1614  and  1631;  the  Manage  d'amour,  pastorelle,  in 
1621   and   1631;  the  Heures  dSrobees  in   1633.     The    pastorals9 

'  Philipp,  Pierre  Du  Ryers  Leben,  5,  would  prove  this  by  an  unsigned  statement 
written  by  hand  in  a  copy  of  Isaac  Du  Ryer's  Temps  perdu  in  the  Arsenal  Library. 

•  Histoire  de  I'Acadtmie  francaise,  Paris,  1858,  I,  301.     He  quotes  the  sonr< 
full,  as  do  his  two  followers.  '  Thiilre  francais,  11,  72.  *  Op.  ctt.f  8. 

*  Page  36,  Sonnet  xi  in  the  edition  of  1609;  page  1 14,  Sonnet  xi  in  that  of  1610. 

*  The  poem  is  not  in  the  editions  of  1609  and  1610,  but  it  appears  in  the  edition 
:624,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

»  Recherche s,  Paris,  1735,  It,  82. 

•  Cf.  Lachevre,  Bibliotheque  des  Recueils  coUeclijs  de  Poisies,  Paris,  1903,  ti,  ^76 

♦  For  further  criticism  see  Marsan,  La  Pastorale  dramalique  en  France,  Pans, 
1905,  299.  312.  313.  507-509- 
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are  slight,  written  to  be  played  by  children,  as  the  author  states 
in  his  prologue  to  the  Mariage  d'anumr.  Although  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  his  characters  speak  the  language  of  the 
people,  most  of  the  work  is  as  artificial  as  other  pastorals.  His 
lyrics  are  of  greater  worth  and  interest  us  more  particularly  by 
showing  something  of  Isaac's  nature  and  the  kind  of  life  he  led. 
He  was  a  courtier  as  well  as  poet,  secretaire  de  la  chambre  du 
roy,  and  secretary  to  the  grand  icuyer,  Roger,  due  de  Bellegarde. 
When  he  lost  the  favor  of  this  nobleman,  he  was  employed  as 
clerk  at  the  customs-house  of  the  Saint-Paul  quay,  where  he  re- 
ceived only  ten  icus  a  month.1  He  bore  his  poverty,  now  with 
bitterness,  now  with  humorous  fortitude.  Among  his  friends  were 
the  poets  Hodey*  and  Tristan  l'Hermite,  and  the  actress  Isabella 
Andreini,  whom  he  urges  to  stay  in  France,  for  "Paris  vaut  bien 
Italie.  "s  Alexandre  Hardy,  to  whom  he  writes  in  hostile  spirit, 
was  probably  an  acquaintance.4  He  speaks  of  himself  as  an  old 
man  in  1633, s  and  probably  died  not  long  after: 

"  Ie  n'estois  pas  encore  en  1'Auril  de  mon  aage 
Qu'un  peu  de  naturel  me  mit  les  vers  en  main, 
Ayant  l'esprit  porte"  tellement  a  l'ouurage 
Que  sur  quoy  que  ce  fust  ie  rimois  tout  soudain."5 

The  characteristics  of  the  improvisations  Isaac  mentions  here 
are  apparent  in  his  poems.  He  is  clever,  careless,  trivial.  He 
seldom  attempts  large  themes.  His  love  poems  are  conventional 
and  coarse;  his  prayers  and  verses  on  death  move  us  little;  his 
lines  to  Henri  IV,  Marie  de  Meclicis,  Louis  XIII,  and  various 
nobles  show  that  he  was  a  professional  flatterer.  Yet  there  is 
a  sincere  note  in  his  outbursts  against  poverty  and  neglect,  a 
very  real  delight  in  life  and  friends  as  soon  as  fortune  smiles  at 
Vaugirard  or  Saint-Germain.  He  was  jovial,  witty,  bibulous, 
tender-hearted,  as  ready  to  advise  his  friends  as  he  was  slow  to 
set  them  a  difficult  example. 

His  influence  on  his  son  could  be  variously  exerted.  Several 
of  his  poems  show  interest  in  children ;  one,  to  his  niece  Francoise, 
a  nun  at  Longchamp,  real  affection.     He  was  probably  an  in- 


'  CI.  Goujet,  BiUiothique  francoise,  Paris,  1751-1756,  XV,  276-286. 
'  For  Hodey  cf.  Lachevre,  Bibliotkique  des  Recueils,  I,  206,  379. 
'  A  Tsabelle-  comedienne  in  the  Tempi  perdu. 

*  Les  Heures  derobees,  29,  30;  cf.  Modern  Language  Notes,  June,  1909. 
s  Sonnet  to  Tristan  in  Les  Heures  dhobces. 
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dulgent  father,  who  introduced  his  son  at  court  as  well  as  to 
his  literary  friends  and  boon  companions.  He  may  have  given 
Pierre  an  early  taste  for  playwriting  and  verse-making,  for  a 
number  of  the  latter's  lyrics  are  on  the  same  themes  as  his 
own,  and  Pierre's  first  recorded  production  was  a  Latin  poem  in 
his  father's  praise.  Isaac  probably  also  instilled  into  him  his 
religious  faith,  his  devotion  to  the  king  and  the  great  nobles, 
his  ability  to  bear  poverty,  his  esprit  gaulois.  The  dignity  and 
regularity  found  in  the  son's  work  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
classical  training  that  his  father  must  have  encouraged.  He 
undoubtedly  provided  him  with  an  environment  that  early 
attracted  him  into  literature. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Isaac's  ancestors,  or  of  the  members  of 
his  family,  except  his  niece  Francoise  and  his  son  Pierre.  Niceron  ■ 
states  that  Pierre  came  of  good  stock,  which  some  called  noble. 
In  a  legal  document  of  1627,"  he  is  referred  to  as  "ayant  droict 
par  declaration  de  noble  homme."  The  notice  of  his  burial  calls 
him  an  escuyer.*  Moreover,  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  king 
is  known  to  have  carried  with  it  nobility  for  the  holder  and  his 
descendants.  *  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Isaac  and  Pierre 
Du  Ryer  belonged  to  the  petty  aristocracy,  which  was  but 
slightly  removed  from  the  bourgeoisie. 

The  time  and  place  of  Pierre's  birth  are  uncertain.  That  he 
was  born  at  Paris  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  his  father 
lived  there,  and  that  he  was  himself  frequently  referred  to  as  a 
Parisian.  No  contemporary  gave  the  date  of  his  birth.  Writing 
in  1733,  Niceron  stated  that  he  was  born  in  1605,  and  de  Beau- 
champs,  the  freres  Parfaict,  Voltaire,5  Leris,  and  La  VallieTe 
agreed.  JaP  found  no  document  referring  to  his  birth.  In  1694 
Moreri'  declared  that  he  died  November  6,  1658,  "age  de  53 
ans, "  but  in  1732,  under  the  influence  of  Bayle,7  the  date  of  his 
death  is  changed  to  1656,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  moved  back  to 
1603.  In  order  to  make  Du  Ryer  old  enough  to  write  Aretaphile 
in  1 618,  Fournier8  would  change  the  date  of  his  birth  to  1600. 

»  Mimoires  pour  servir,  etc.,  Paris,  1733,  xxu,  342. 

<  Bibliothcque  Nationale,  Pieces  originales,  2482.  » Jal,  Dictionnaire,  1098 

*  Guyot  et  Merlin,  Traiti  des  droits,  fonctions,  etc.,  Paris,  1786-88,  IV,  289:  1,598. 
»  CEuvres  (Moland's  edition),  Paris,  1885,  xiv,  70;  the  other  authors  in  their 

histories  of  the  French  theater. 

*  Le  grand  Dictionnaire  historique,  Amsterdam. 
»  Dictionnaire  historique,  Rotterdam,  1697,  pp.  940,  94L 

*  Tht&tre  francais  II,  68. 
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Now  as  this  dating  for  Aretaphile  is  incorrect,  Fournier's 
argument  is  worthless,  but  his  conclusion  is  probably  sound. 
Pierre  Du  Ryer  will  be  shown  to  have  been  secretary  to  the  king 
as  early  as  February  18,  1621,  and  consequently  could  hardly 
have  been  born  later  than  1600.  This  evidence  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  he  published  a  Latin  poem  in  1624,  and  that 
Vigneul-Marville'  towards  1653  described  him  as  being  in  his 
vieillesse.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  born  much  earlier 
than  1600,  for  his  first  publication  of  any  length,  made  in  1630, 
appears  to  be  a  work  of  his  youth,  from  the  immaturity  of  the 
style  and  structure,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  his  dramatic 
contemporaries  began  to  publish  before  they  were  thirty,  and 
that  it  would  be  strange  if  so  prolific  a  writer  as  Du  Ryer  were  an 
exception  in  this  matter.  1600  is,  then,  the  probable  date  of  his 
birth. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Pierre's  childhood  except  what  may  be 
gathered  from  his  later  life  and  his  father's  character.  He  was 
probably  brought  up  at  Paris,  learned  to  know  poverty  and  to 
bear  it  cheerfully,  to  respect  authority,  to  be  a  good  Catholic, 
to  take  interest  in  lyric  poetry  and  the  drama,  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  great,  both  as  secretary  and  as  literary  entertainer.  Ni- 
ceron*  says  that  he  studied  well,  but  gives  no  authority  for  the 
statement.  It  is  evident  from  his  subsequent  work  as  a  trans- 
lator that  he  had  good  training  in  Latin.  He  probably  studied 
law,  for  he  later  has  the  title  of  "aduocat  en  parlement.  "3  He 
must  also  have  had  the  equipment  required  by  his  position  as 
secretary  to  the  king,  which  meant,  according  to  the  rulings  of 
Charles  IX  and  Henri  III,  that  he  had  proved  satisfactorily  his 
"bonnes  vie,  mceurs,  religion,  conversation catholique, suffisance et 
capacite,"  and  that  he  exercised  no  "  train  et  trafic  de  marchandise, 
banque,  ferme,  ou  autre  n6gociation  vile  et  mdcanique.  "4 

The  first  direct  evidence  concerning  his  life  relates  to  his 
position  as  secretary  to  the  king.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  father,  who  was  secretaire  dc  la  chambre  du  roy  in  1614, 
ceded  this  office  to  him  not  later  than  February,  1621;  that 
shortly  thereafter  Pierre  gave  up  this  title  for  that  of  conseiller 


*  MUanges  d'histoire  et  de  literature,  Rotterdam,  1700,  I,  194. 

*  Mcmoires  pour  servir,  etc.,  xxn,  342. 

1  Cf.  Jal,  Dictionnaire,  1 098,  and  the  privilege  to  Du  Ryer's  translation  of  Sal- 
vianus,  1 633,  and  of  de  Thou,  1654. 

*  Guyot  et  Merlin,  Traife  des  droits,  iv,  234,  seq. 
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et  secretaire  du  roy  et  de  ses  finances;  and  that  he  continued  to 
perform  the  duties  of  this  office  until  the  end  of  1633,  when  he 
sold  it  on  account  of  his  marriage  and  his  increased  literary 
activity.  Some  of  these  conclusions  are  more  certain  than  others. 
Their  truth  may  be  judged  from  the  following  facts. 

D 'Olivet1  declares  that  Du  Ryer  "fut  pourvu  d'une  charge  de 
secretaire  du  Roi;  mais  ayant  fait  un  mariage  d'inclination,  il 
revendit  cette  charge  en  1633."  This  biographer  is  followed  by 
Titon  du  Tillet,1  Niceron,3  de  Beauchamps, <  the  freres  Parfaict, $ 
and  Goujet. 6  The  statements  are  confirmed  by  the  facts  that 
Isaac  Du  Ryer  was  secretaire  de  la  cftambre  du  roy  in  161 4/  that 
the  secretaryship  could  be  resigned  in  favor  of  a  son, 8  that  Pierre 
was  subsequently  secretary  to  the  king's  brother,  the  due  de 
Venddme,  and  retained  the  title  of  conseiller  du  roy,  and  especially 
by  the  evidence  of  nine  receipts  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  • 

The  first  of  these  receipts  runs  as  follows: 

"Je  Pierre  Du  Ryer,  secretaire  de  la  chambre  du  Roy  ayant 
droict  par  transport  de  Mr  Jehan  Le  quint  confesse  auoir  receu  de 
Mr  Flamin  Fanuche  conseiller  dudict  sieur  Recepueur  general  et 
payeur  des  rentes  constituees  sur  les  receptes  generalles  la  somme  de 
six  liures  cinq  sols  pour  le  quartier  de  Juillet  aoust  Septembre  de 
Tan  1604  a  cause  de  25  liures  tournois  de  rente  constituees  a  Batholemy 
Passart  le  10  Juillet  1570,  de  laquelle  somme  de  6  liures  5  sols  Je  me 
tiens  contant  et  bien  paye"  et  en  quitte  ledict  Sr  Fanuche  susdict  et 
tous  autres.  Tesmoing  mon  seing  ci  mis  a  Paris  le  18  jour  de  Feburier 
1621. 

"Du  Ryer  P." 


*  Recherclies,  (I,  109. 


■  Livet,  Histoire  de  I'Acadaniefrancaise,  1,  300. 

'  Le  Parnasse  fran^ois,  Paris,  1732,  p.  249. 

1  Mcmoires  pour  servir,  etc.,  xxn,  342. 

»  Histoire  du  the&tre  francois,  Paris,  1734,  seq.,  rv,  535. 

*  Bibliotheque,  xvi,  255.  These  writers  give  1626  as  the  date  of  his  becoming  secre- 
tary to  the  king,  which  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  the  receipts  mentioned  below. 

'  Cf.  the  tiUe-page  of  his  Vengeance  des  Satyres,  Paris,  16 14. 

1  Gtiyot  et  Merlin,  Ttaiti  des  droits,  rv,  302. 

»  Piicts  originates,  2482  and  2598.  The  only  other  Pierre  Du  Ryer  known  to 
have  lived  at  this  time  was  "seigneur  de  Tillemont,  conseiller  et  maistre  d'hostel 
ordinaire  du  Roy,"  whose  widow  signed  two  documents  in  1639  and  1645,  preserved 
in  Pieces  originates,  2482.  As  Tillemont  was  dead  in  1639,  he  can  not  be  the  dramatist 
we  are  studying.  As  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  secretary  to  the  king, 
and  as  there  is  considerable  proof  that  the  dramatist  held  this  office,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  receipts  which  refer  to  Pierre  Du  Ryer  have  to  do  with  the  son  of  Isaac,  for 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  there  were  two  men  called  Pierre  Du  Ryer  simul- 
taneously secretary  to  the  king. 
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The  next  four  receipts  are  much  like  this  one  and  are  dated 
February  20,  June  22,  July  19  and  22  of  the  same  year,  1621. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  all  of  them  Du  Ryer  is  called  secretaire 
de  la  chambre  du  roy,  exactly  the  title  that  his  father  had  in 
1614.  As  Isaac  Du  Ryer  is  not  given  this  title  in  his  Manage 
d'amour,  published  in  1621,  nor  in  his  Heures  derobees  of  1633,  i* 
seems  probable  that  he  resigned  the  position  in  favor  of  his  son 
as  early  as  February,  1621,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  continued 
to  keep  it  after  his  son's  appointment.  But  Pierre  must  soon 
have  changed  his  position  for  that  of  conseiller  et  secretaire  du  Roy 
et  de  ses  finances,  for  the  four  remaining  receipts,  dated  June  9, 
1627,  July  1  and  November  6,  1628,  and  September  24,  1633,  give 
him  the  latter  title.  From  these  receipts  it  is  learned  that  he 
was  also  "porteur  des  iettres  de  prouision  de  Tornce  de  comp- 
trolleur  et  garde  des  grandes  et  petites  mesures  au  grenier  a  sel 
de  Baieux, "  and  that  he  received  eight  hundred  livres  in  payment 
for  his  services  from  the  beginning  of  October,  1625,  through 
September,  1627.  In  1623  he  bought  from  the  government  the 
right  to  sell  ten  "offices  de  sergens  des  aydes  et  tailles  de  l'eslec- 
tion  d'Arques,  generality  de  Rouen, "  for  which  he  was  reimbursed 
to  the  extent  of  1909  livres  when  these  offices  were  abolished. 
The  date  of  the  last  receipt  shows  that  he  held  his  office  till 
September  24,  1633,  but  he  must  have  sold  it  soon  after,  for 
d'Olivet  and  later  biographers  set  1633  as  the  date  of  this  sale. 
He  became  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Venddme  the  following  year, 
and  no  mention  of  him  as  secretary  to  the  king  subsequently 
occurs.  We  learn  also  from  one  of  the  receipts  that  in  1627  he 
was  described  as  "noble  homme  Pierre  du  Rier  Sieur  de  Paracy 
conseiller  et  secretaire  du  Roy  et  de  ses  finances  demeurant  a 
Paris  rue  des  Francs  bourgeois  paroisse  sainct  geruais. ' ' ' 

It  seems,  then,  that  after  studying  the  classics,  and  perhaps 
law,  Pierre  succeeded  his  father  in  his  position  as  secretaire  de  la 
chambre  du  roy,  having  to  "servir  sa  majeste  dans  ses  ddpeches,"' 
and  that  later  he  became  "conseiller  et  secretaire  du  roy  et  de 
ses  finances,"  with  the  duty  of  drawing  up  and  signing  "les 
Iettres  qui  s'expSdient  a  la  grande  Chancellerie,  "3  an  office  where 
the  official  letters  were  sealed  with  the  great  seal.     He  made 


•  The  fact  that  he  was  buried  in  Saint-Gervais  helps  to  confirm  this  statement. 

•  Guyot  et  Merlin,  Traill  des  droits,  i,  598. 
» Ibidem,  IV,  234. 
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at  least  one  financial  venture,  was  acknowledged  a  member  of 
the  nobility,  and  lived  at  Paris,  rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois. 

That  he  was  not  too  busy  to  be  interested  in  literature  is 
shown  by  his  publishing,  according  to  a  pedantic  fashion  of  the 
time,  three  short  Latin  poems,  as  an  introduction  to  the  edition 
of  his  father's  Temps  perdu  that  appeared  in  1624.  The  verses 
are  precious  and  bombastic.  Filial  affection  and  the  conventions 
of  introductory  poems  furnish  their  only  justification.  They  run 
as  follows : 

Patri  suo. 

Quis  mihi  mendaci  narrabit  carmine  vates, 

Inuictas  victi  temporis  esse  manus? 

Cum  tempus  solitis  vincat  tua  musa  sagitis, 

Et  vinctum  Aonio  cogat  adesse  libro. 

Sic  penetras,  6  Musa  potens,  venientia  secla, 

Nam  te,  deuicto  tempore,  quid  retinet? 

Distichon  eidem. 

Qui  colitis  tempus,  vestros  reuocetis  honores, 
Nam  victum  tempus  Musa  parentis  habet. 

Aliud. 

Temporis  amissi  nomen  tua1  musa  repellat 
Deuicti  meritd  nomen  habere  potest. 

Petrus  du  Ryer. 

Du  Ryer  continued  to  write  occasional  verse  through  this  first 
period  of  his  life.  Only  forty  poems  remain,  besides  his  compli- 
mentary lines  to  contemporary  dramatists.  Three  were  published 
at  Paris  in  1629,  in  a  volume  of  only  thirteen  pages,  entitled 
Dialogue  de  la  Digue  et  de  la  Rochelle*;  twenty-two  in  1630,*  with 
his  Argents  et  Polmrque;  sixteen  with  his  Lisandre  et  Caliste  in 
1632.  Although  many  of  his  subjects  resemble  those  treated 
by  his  father,  there  is  no  evidence  of  direct  imitation.  Like 
Isaac  he  appears  strongly  monarchical  and  Catholic,  a  good 
friend,  fond  of  wine,  a  lover  whose  morality  troubles  him  little. 
The  picture  of  Du  Ryer  as  the  frugal,  hard-working  husband  and 
author  does  not  fit  several  of  his  early  poems.     He  appears  to 

•  Tuu  in  the  original. 

•  This  work  has  been  overlooked  by  all  of  Du  Ryer's  biographers.  Its  mention 
here  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  catalogue  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  has  at  last 
reached  Du  Ryer's  name. 

•  One  of  these  is  a  reprint  of  the  sonnet  at  the  end  of  the  Dialogue. 
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have  passed  through  a  somewhat  dissipated  youth  before  his  mar- 
riage, though  possessing  neither  wealth  nor  beauty,  according  to 
the  poem  in  which  he  longs  for  two  thousand  Scus  in  order  to  win 
his  mistress,  who  would  then  be  indifferent  neither  to  his  carriage 
nor  to  his  countenance,  although  they  are  "sans  grace."' 

The  Dialogue  de  la  Digue  contains  a  Prosopopee  de  la  Digue 
au  Roy  in  sonnet  form,  the  Dialogue  proper,  consisting  of  twenty- 
two  stanzas  delivered  alternately  by  the  Digue  and  La  Rochelle, 
and  another  sonnet  entitled  Prosopopee  de  la  Rochelle  aux  mulins 
du  Royaume.  The  sonnets  rejoice  in  the  capture  of  the  city  and 
advise  other  rebels  to  surrender  as  she  has  done.  In  the  principal 
poem,  the  Digue  boasts  of  her  loyalty  to  the  king  and  the  services 
she  has  rendered  in  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle,  described  as 
'Thorreur  de  la  France  et  l'espoir  des  Enfers. "  In  reply,  the 
city  reproaches  and  warns  the  Digue,  laments  her  losses,  and 
praises  Louis.  The  poem  is  a  panegyric  in  honor  of  the  king 
and  the  cardinal  for  their  recent  capture  of  La  Rochelle,  starved 
into  surrender  by  the  erection  of  the  celebrated  dike.  No  serious 
effort  is  made  to  describe  the  appearance  of  the  captured  city, 
or  to  interpret  the  actual  sentiments  of  its  inhabitants. 

Other  poems  connected  with  the  religious  wars  are  found 
in  the  second  collection.  In  Neptune  a  la  Rochelle,  the  god  tells 
how  vain  it  is  to  help  the  city  against  the  king  of  France.  An 
ode  rejoices  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  and  the  return  of  peace; 
an  epigram  praises  a  "feu  d 'artifice  brusl6  deuant  le  Louvre," 
apparently  in  celebration  of  a  victory;  and  a  sonnet  describes 
the  king's  greatness. 

In  the  third  collection  lines  are  addressed  to  the  queen-mother 
on  the  capture  of  Privas  and  the  general  victory  of  her  party, 
Richelieu  is  praised,  and  the  Sultan  is  described  as  alarmed  lest 
the  king  should  invade  the  "campagnes  de  l'ldumee."  Finally, 
an  echo  of  the  war  is  found  in  a  poem  on  the  death  of  the  baron 
de  ValencS,  addressed  to  the  mareschal  de  la  Chastre,  ■  whom  Du 
Ryer  seeks  to  comfort  for  the  loss  of  their  friend.  A  Cornelian 
line  is  worthy  of  notice: 

"Les  appas  immortels  des  ames  genereuses 
Ne  craignent  point  le  sort." 


1  Third  collection,  pp.  238,  239. 

'  To  him  Du  Ryer  also  addressed  an  ode  and  dedicated  Argents  et  Poliarqu, 
At genii. 
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A  larger  number  of  these  poems  have  to  do  with  love,  a  senti- 
ment at  times  polite,  at  others  coarse,  never  passionate  or  spir- 
itualized. The  lines  written  to  Daphnide,  Syluie,  and  Amarante, 
the  heroines  of  Du  Ryer's  second  collection,  are  precious  and  unin- 
spired. He  is  more  earnest  in  the  third,  where  he  addresses  Calliste 
and  Olinde.  The  former,  who  may  owe  her  name  to  his  Lisandre 
et  Caliste,  delights  him  by  responding  to  his  passion,  or  saddens 
him  by  her  absence.  The  latter  seeks  a  rich  husband  and  will 
have  none  of  Du  Ryer,  marries,  and  is  reproached  for  yielding 
to  her  husband  embraces  that  belong  to  the  poet,  for 

"L'honneur  n'est  rien  qu'vne  chimere, 
Chacun  le  peint  a  sa  facon; 
Pour  moy  ie  le  peins  en  garcon, 
Qui  s'enfuit  libertin  loin  des  bras  de  sa  mere 
Et  rit  de  sa  lecon.'* 

Du  Ryer's  poems  on  nature  are  exercises  in  polite  writing. 
Even  when  he  shows  observation,  his  style  is  too  abstract  to 
attempt  a  picture,  except,  perhaps,  in  his  description  of  the 
country  "par  le  haut  Viuares": 

"Quelques  raues  sont  la  moisson, 
La  plus  riche  que  Ton  y  cueille, 
Les  logis  y  sont  de  fagon 
Qu'vn  toict  fait  de  genet  y  couure  vn  lict  de  fueille. " 

Fanaticism  marks  the  Stances  &  I'Eglise,  Le  Religieux  a  ceux  du 
monde,  and  the  poems  against  the  Huguenots.  Du  Ryer  has  no 
doubt  about  a  future  of  fire  and  torture  for  those  who  fail  to 
follow  the  Church's  teachings,  and  he  prefers  to  earthly  glory 
the  peace  of  retirement  from  the  world.  The  last  idea  is  more 
eloquently  expressed  in  his  elegiac  Stances  a  Damon  contre  la 
vaniti  du  temps: 

"Tout  tombe  sous  sa  dent  meurtriere, 
Homere  et  Virgile  sont  morts, 
Et  leurs  escripts  comme  leurs  corps, 
Yront  vn  iour  dessous  la  biere: 
L'homme  n'estant  point  immortel, 
Ne  scauroit  faire  rien  de  tel.  .  . 

Viuons  loin  de  ces  soins  estranges 
Les  plus  aises  que  nous  pourrons, 
Que  si  tandis  que  nous  viurons 
L'on  nous  donne  quelques  louanges, 
Iouissons  alors  de  ce  bien, 
Car  apres  nous  n'en  sen  tons  rien. " 
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Despite  these  counsels  of  moderation  and  contentment,  Du  Ryer 
evidently  longs  for  fame,  and  is  working  to  win  it.  He  confides 
to  a  friend  that,  when  he  fails,  he  has  as  a  remedy  "le  verre 
et  la  bouteille." 

On  the  whole,  the  poems  show  few  of  the  higher  lyric  qualities. 
Du  Ryer  is  concerned  chiefly  with  monarchical  notions,  gallantry, 
or  purely  physical  love.  There  is  little  of  the  dignity  and  elevation 
attained  by  his  best  dramatic  work.  His  feeling  is  not  intense. 
He  shows  small  imagination  or  power  of  concrete  description. 
Le  soleil,  filets  d'or,  les  fleurs,  Us  rockers  are  the  objects  he  uses 
for  comparisons.  An  eclipse  furnishes  his  most  elaborate  simile. ' 
His  lines  are  neither  harmonious  nor  free  from  ckevilles.  He  is 
best  in  his  elegiac  passages,  and  never  attempts  a  song.  The 
value  of  the  poems  lies  in  the  light  they  throw  on  sides  of  Du 
Ryer's  character  that  are  not  shown  by  his  objective  dramas. 
Their  service  to  him  may  have  been  practical  in  advancing  his 
interests  at  court,  and  must  have  been  developing,  as  they  gave 
him  a  fairly  wide  range*  of  subject,  tone,  and  meter  for  the 
practice  of  his  talent. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  conventional 
poems  which  Du  Ryer  wrote  to  his  friends  in  flattery  of  their 
dramatic  work.3  They  occur  before  Agimee  (1629)  by  S.  B.4; 
Scudery's  Ligdamon  et  Lidias  (1631)  and  Trompeur  puny  (1635); 
Mareschal's  Genereuse  Allemande  (1630)  and  Sceur  valeureuse 
(1634);  la  Charnays's  Bocages  (1632),*  Auvray's  Madonte  (1632), 
Rayssiguier's  Amours  d' As  tree  et  de  Celadon  (1630),  and  Cor- 
neille's  Veuve  (1634).  The  last  poem,  which  illustrates  this  parlor 
poetry  satisfactorily,  runs  as  follows : 

"Ta  veuve  s'est  assez  cachee, 
Ne  crains  point  de  la  mettre  au  jour ; 
Tu  sais  bien  qu'elle  est  recherch^e 
Par  les  mieux  senses  de  la  cour. 
D6ja  des  plus  grands  de  la  France, 


•  Second  collection,  p.  122. 

•Goujet,  Bibliotheque,  xvi,  253,  254.  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  writes  odes, 
sonnets,  elegies,  epigrams,  and  stances.  He  holds  that  "plusieurs  ne  manquent  ni 
de  force,  ni  de  genie,  ni  de  style  poetique,"  and  singles  out  the  Stances  a  I'Egltse  as 
worthy  of  special  note. 

*With  these  must  be  included  his  reply  to  Poncet's  complimentary  verses, 
which  is  published  before  his  Argents. 

*  Is  this  Simon  Bassin,  who  wrote  complimentary  verses  to  Du  Ryer? 
1  Cf.  Marsan,  La  Pastorale  dramatique,  407. 
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Dont  elle  est  l'heureuse  esperance, 
Les  cceurs  lui  sont  asstijettis, 
Et  leur  amour  est  une  preuve 
Qu'une  si  glorieuse  Veuve 
Ne  peut  manquer  de  bons  partis. "  • 

It  is  in  this  period  that  Du  Ryer's  dramatic  work  begins.  Wi  th 
his  father's  example  and  encouragement  he  soon  gained  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  new  generation  of  dramatists,  who  were  beginning 
to  substitute  for  Hardy'  s  type  of  play  a  form  that  possessed 
greater  clarity  of  style,  regularity  of  plot,  and  care  in  the  study 
of  character.  A  detailed  criticism  of  the  tragi-comedies  which 
formed  Du  Ryer's  contribution  to  this  movement  will  be  given 
in  the  next  chapter.  At  present  I  note  only  the  evidence  they 
give  concerning  his  noble  and  literary  friends.  Argenis  et  Poli- 
arque  is  dedicated  to  la  Chastre,  governor  of  Berri  and  mareschal 
de  France;  Argents,  to  the  latter's  wife,  Louise  Henriette ;  Lisandre 
et  Caliste,  to  the  duchesse  de  Longueville,  daughter  of  Charles  de 
Bourbon-Soissons  and  first  wife  of  Henri  II,  due  de  Longueville, 
whose  second  wife  was  the  famous  duchess  of  the  Fronde.  Among 
his  friends  who  write  to  him  in  terms  of  extravagant  flattery  is 
especially  to  be  noted  Guillaume  Colletet,'  who  ends  his  sonnet 
with: 

"Apollon  t'a  si  bien  ses  secrets  decouuerts 
Que  si  I'histoire  vn  four  dit  du  bien  de  nostre  age 
Ce  sera  seulement  a  cause  de  tes  vers." 

The  dramatists,  Pichou,  Rayssiguier,  and  Auvray,  also  write  to 
Du  Ryer  as  their  friend.  To  these  may  be  added  L.  Longuet, 
Parisien;  Louis  Maudit,1  author  of  poems  called  Narcisse,  Isa- 
bclle,  les  Deuotions,  and  friend  of  Corneille,  Hodey,  and  Colletet; 
I.  Villeneuve;  Anceaume;  Simon  Bassin,  "conseiller  et  aumonier 
de  leurs  majestes, "  who  was  chaplain  to  Anne  d'Autriche  and 
known  by  his  sermons,  odes,  and  a  tragi-comedy ;  Voille  de 
Bruyeres,  who  wrote  complimentary  verses  to  Corneille  as  well ; 
Bonnet,  a  nephew  of  Pierre  Motin;  E.  Poncet,  who  published 
in  1630  a  sonnet  on  the  death  of  Scevole  de  Sainte-Marthe.* 
Besides  these  poets  who  wrote  verses  to  him,  Du  Ryer  had  for 

1  Grands  Ecrivains,  Corneille,  1,  383. 

3  The  Catalogue  de  Soleinne,  Paris,  1843, 1,  no.  1006,  mentions  a  copy  of  Du  Ryer'a 
Alcionie,  with  "envoi  autographe  sign6;  pour  mon  cher  amy  monsieur  Colletet." 

*  Cf.  Goujet,  Bibliothiquc,  xv,  301, 302;  Lachevre,  Bibliolheqve des  Recueils,  11, 369. 

4  Lachevre,  op.  cit.,  i,  r.?5,  275. 
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friends  Vaugelas, '  Menage,  Vigneul-Marville,  perhaps  Pellisson- 

^fcntanicr.  * 

^F  Du  Ryer  probably  received  no  more  substantial  aid  from  the 
noblemen  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  plays  than  he  did  from 
the  friends  who  lavished  compliments  upon  him,  for,  according 
to  his  biographers,  he  was  unable  to  support  his  family  after 
his  marriage  and  was  accordingly  obliged  to  sell  his  position  as 
secretary  to  the  king.  This  sale  was  made  no  earlier  than  the 
fall  of  1633.  Not  long  before,  it  seems,  he  had  married  Genevieve 
Fournier,  a  bourgeoise  whose  virtues  were  those  of  an  excellent 
housekeeper  and  admiring,  if  ignorant,  wife.  She  bore  him  at 
least  four  children:  Lucrece,  buried  at  Saint-Gervais,  June  4,  1638; 
Pierre,  buried  at  Sainte-Marguerite,  May  25,  1650;  Elisabeth, 
who  died  in  1651;  Marthe,  who  was  buried  September  6,  1652.* 
She  died  not  long  after  this  last  date.  Her  praise  is  sounded  by 
her  husband  in  a  letter  that  will  be  given  below. 4 

This  marriage  with  its  attendant  circumstances  opened  a 
new  period  in  Du  Ryer's  life.  He  sold  his  secretaryship  at 
the  end  of  1633,  and  soon  after  became  secretary  to  the  king's 
half-brother,  Cesar,  due  de  Vend6me.  The  date  of  this  event 
is  not  given  by  his  biographers,  but  it  may  be  determined  from 
Du  Ryer's  published  books.  The  privilege  to  print  Alcimedon, 
dated  November  18,  1634,  *s  tne  first  document  to  mention  the 
author  as  secretary  to  the  duke.  Cleomedon,  played  at  Carnival, 
1634,  is  said  by  the  author  to  have  been  written  in  Venddme's 
house.  Du  Rycr  must,  therefore,  have  entered  his  service  no  later 
than  the  first  weeks  of  1634,  and  no  earlier  than  the  preceding  Sep- 
tember, date  of  his  last  preserved  receipt  as  secretary  to  the  king. 
His  engagement  as  secretary  continued  at  least  until  September  30, 
1640,  for  the  privilege  to  his  translation  of  Cicero's  Tusculanes 
mentions  him  as  still  holding  this  position,  but  not  much  longer 
than  this,  as  Vend6me,  accused  of  trying  to  poison  Richelieu,  fled 
to  England  the  following  year.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Du  Ryer 
went  back  to  his  service  after  the  latter's  return  to  France. 

According  to  the  statements  made  in  his  dedications,  his 
relations  with  the  duke  were  excellent.     He  dedicated  Alcimedon, 

1  So  Du  Ryer  declares  in  his  preface  to  QuinU-Curce. 

•  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Histoire  de  I' Academic 
Francoise,  which  he  sent  to  Du  Ryer  with  the  inscription,  "Pour  Monsieur  du  Ryer 
Par  son  tres  humble  serviteur  Pellisson  fontanier." 

•  Jal,  Dictionnaire,  1098,  «P.  18. 
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Lucrece  to  his  daughter;  Clarigene  to  his  son,  the  due  de  Mj 
coeur;  his  translation  of  Antonio,  Prior  of  Crato,  to  his  wi 


the  Vendanges  de  Suresne,  and  Cleomedon  to  Venddme  himself; 

• 

With  the  exception  of  Alcionee  and  a  few  minor  translations, 
these  were  the  only  works  he  published  while  secretary  to  Ven- 
d6me.  In  his  dedications  he  speaks  of  the  duke's  constant 
kindness  to  him,  and  of  the  favor  with  winch  he  received  his 
plays.  He  refers  to  "  l'approbation  que  mes  ouurages  recoivent 
de  vostre  Grandeur,"  to  Alcimedon,  "qui  receut  il  ny  a  pas 
long  temps  vn  si  glorieux  accueil  de  vostre  grandeur, "  to  Cleome- 
don, which  the  duke  knows,  "puisqu'il  est  n6  en  vostre  maison 
et  vous  1'auez  tousiours  si  fauorablement  esleue  depuis  sa  nais- 
sance. "  He  mentions  also  his  preparing  his  edition  of  the 
Vendanges  during  "ces  fascheuses  iournees  ou  la  fievre  me  rendoit 
inutile  au  service  de  vostre  grandeur." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  period,  however,  their  relations  may 
have  been  less  cordial,  for  we  find  Du  Ryer  dedicating  his  Alcionee 
to  the  duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  niece  of  Richelieu,  whom,  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Venddme  was  accused  of  trying  to  murder.  Pos- 
sibly Du  Ryer  saw  the  tide  turning  against  his  protector  and 
followed  the  example  of  many  literary  contemporaries  by  seeking 
the  favor  of  the  Cardinal.  But  the  cause  may  have  been  merely 
what  he  writes  the  duchess  in  his  dedication:  "Lors  que  son 
Eminence  me  fit  l'honneur  de  me  commander  de  luy  porter  cet 
ouurage,  et  de  vouloir  encore  que  ie  luy  en  fisse  la  lecture  apres 
l'auoir  veu  representer  tant  de  fois,  ie  cms  qu'elle  autorisoit  mon 
entreprise. "  Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been,  Du  Ryer 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  protection  of  either  VendGme  or  Richelieu. 
The  former's  exile  in  1641  and  the  latter's  death  the  following 
year  left  him  without  a  special  patron. 

The  first  record  of  his  being  an  aduocat  en  Parletnent  is  found 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1633,  in  the  privilege  to  his  translation  of 
Salvianus.  This  work,  including  its  dedication  to  the  abb6  de 
Tillieres,  shows  Du  Ryer  as  the  devout  Catholic  of  his  lyrics.  It 
is  with  the  publication  of  this  translation  and  with  that  of 
Alcimedon  that  he  enters  into  relations  with  Antoine  de  Somma- 
ville,  who,  alone  or  associated  with  Courbe,  published  for  him 
nearly  all  of  his  subsequent  work,  and  consequently  had  much 
influence  upon  his  life  by  inducing  him  to  give  up  dramatic 
composition  for  translation. 
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Between  1633  and  1640  Du  Ryer  passes  from  the  time  of  his 
irregular  tragi-comedies  into  a  period  of  experimentation  in  vari- 
ous dramatic  forms  and  of  development  towards  a  simpler  and 
profounder  conception  of  his  art.  He  improves  his  tragi-comedies, 
tries  the  comedy  and  the  pastoral,  and  brings  out  his  first  two 
tragedies,  by  which  he  becomes  a  leader  in  the  movement 
towards  the  creation  of  the  French  classic  drama.  He  enters 
the  period  an  apprentice  and  leaves  it  an  acknowledged  master. 
He  gives  up  lyric  poetry,  except  for  an  occasional  stanza  in  a 
play  or  lines  for  a  friend's  work,  and  makes  the  drama  his  chief 
literary  interest. 

But  this  period  also  marks  the  beginning  of  his  translations, 
which  gradually  grew  in  importance  till  they  entirely  crowded 
out  his  dramatic  work.  It  was  not  his  marriage  alone  that 
drove  him  to  such  excessive  translation,  as  his  biographers  would 
have  us  believe.  As  long  as  he  was  secretary  to  Venddme,  he 
was  able  to  support  his  family  and  also  to  write  plays.  But  the 
loss  of  this  patron  and  the  failure  to  obtain  a  new  one  left  him  in 
a  difficulty  from  which  he  rescued  himself  only  by  the  use  of  his 
pen.  In  1640,  foreseeing  the  difficulties  into  which  Venddme 
was  about  to  fall,  he  turned,  not  only  to  Richelieu's  niece,  but 
to  the  publishers,  and  projected  translations  that  would  enable 
him  to  support  his  family  for  some  years  to  come.  Before  this 
date  he  had  translated  only  a  few  things,  but  they  represented 
the  three  kinds  of  authors  that  he  was  to  translate  subsequently 
with  such  unfortunate  success,  writers  of  modern  Latin,  of 
classic  Greek,  and  of  classic  Latin. 

After  1640  Du  Ryer  appears  to  have  had  no  patron  and  to 
have  supported  his  family  entirely  by  his  plays  and  translations. 
His  Sceuole  was  dedicated  by  the  publisher  during  his  own 
absence  from  Paris.  His  translation  of  Livy  was  dedicated  to 
Christina  of  Sweden,  of  Sulpicius  to  a  certain  Monsieur  Du  Mas. 
None  of  his  other  works  published  after  1640,  either  plays  or 
translations,  were  dedicated  to  definite  individuals.  For  a  while 
he  continued  to  live  at  Paris.  He  may  have  held  a  salon  there, 
for  Tallemant1  speaks  of  the  actor  Bellerose  as  taking  part  in 
"certaines  conversations  spirituelles  chez  Giry  et  chez  du  Ryer," 
He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Menage  and  other  men  of  letters. 
His  reputation  as  a  dramatist  and  translator  brought  him  into 

'  Historictics,  Paris,  1860,  vu,  173. 
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the  Academy  on  November  21,  1646,  under  peculiarly  flattering 
circumstances.  "Monsieur  Faret  estant  mort,  on  proposa  d'vn 
eoste  le  mesme  Monsieur  Corneille,  et  de  l'autre  Monsieur  du 
Ryer,  et  ce  dernier  fut  prefere.  Or  le  Registre  en  cet  endroit, 
fait  mention  de  la  resolution  que  rAcademie  avoit  prise  de  pre- 
ferer  toujours  entre  deux  personnes,  dont  l'vne  et  l'autre  auroient 
les  qualitez  necessaires,  celle  qui  feroit  sa  residence  a  Paris. " ■  The 
citation  shows  that  Du  Ryer  was  at  this  time  considered  Corneille's 
equal  by  the  members  of  the  Academy.  He  succeeded  one  of  the 
founders  of  that  institution  and  became  its  nineteenth  member. 

About  this  time  Du  Ryer  went  to  live  in  the  village  of  Picpus. 
Indeed  he  may  have  been  living  there  at  the  time  of  his  election,  * 
for  the  village,  now  within  the  Fortifications,  was  then  doubtless 
near  enough  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  Academy's  requirement 
of  residence  at  Paris.  Antoine  de  Sommaville's  reference  in 
1647  to  his  expected  "retour  de  la  Campagne"J  may  indicate 
that  he  had  gone  there  to  live.  He  was  certainly  residing  there 
in  1650,  for  in  the  notice  of  his  son's  burial  at  Sainte-Marguerite, 
he  is  mentioned  as  inhabiting  Picpus,  "vis-a-vis  la  Gerbe  d'or.  "* 
Other  burial  notices  show  that  he  was  living  there  in  1651  and 
in  1652,  but  that  after  his  second  marriage  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  lived  in  the  rue  des  Tournelles  in  the  Marais.  He  probably 
kept  up  an  establishment  near  Picpus,  for  his  own  burial  notice 
declares  that  he  died  "en  sa  maison  au  village  de  la  Rapee,  proche 
de  la  basse-court  de  la  seigneurie  de  Bercy,  paroisse  Saint-Paul."* 

Poverty  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  living  in  the  suburbs. 
Menage  states  that  "pour  6viter  la  depense,  il  demeuroit  hors  de 
Paris,  encore  plus  loin  que  les  Picquepuces,  ou  il  logeoit  avec  une 
femme  et  des  enfans.  J 'allay  le  voir  une  fois  en  compagnie. 
II  nous  regala  de  cerises  cueillies  dans  un  petit  jardin  qu'il  avoit.  "* 
Vigneul-Marville6  confirms  this  account  at  greater  length: 

"M,  du  Ryer  traduisoit  les  Auteurs  a  la  hate,  pour  tirer  pronipte- 
ment  du  Libraire  Sommaville  une  mediocre  recompense,  qui  l'aidoit 

*  Histoire  de  I' Academic  Francoise,  Paris,  1653,  p.  362. 

*  Or  even  as  early  as  1643,  if,  as  Stiefel  suggests,  Du  Ryer's  removal  to  Picpus  is 
referred  to  by  Mairet  when  he  speaks  of  his  retiring  from  the  "occupations  de  la 
Scene. "  Cf .  Mairet's  preface  to  Sidonie,  1 643,  and  Zeitichriftfurfraniosische  Sprach* 
und  LiUratur,  xvi,  43. 

*  Dedication  of  Seeuole. 

*  Jal,  Dictionnairc,  1098. 

1  MSnagiana,  Amsterdam,  1693,  p.  366. 

*  Melanges  d'hisloire  et  de  littcrature,  Rotterdam,  1700,  1,  193,  194. 
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a  subsister  avec  sa  pauvre  famille  dans  un  petit  village  aupres  de  Paris. 
Un  beau  jour  d'Ete  nous  allames  plusieurs  ensemble  lui  rendre  visiter 
II  nous  recut  avec  joie,  nous  parla  de  ses  desseins,  et  nous  fit  voir  ses 
ouvragcs;  Mais  ce  qui  nous  toucha,  c'est  que  ne  craignant  pas  de  nous 
laisser  voir  sa  pauvrete\  il  voulut  nous  donner  la  collation.  Nous  nous 
rangeames  dessous  un  arbre,  on  etendit  une  nape  sur  l'herbe.  sa  femme 
aporta  du  lait,  et  lui  des  cerises,  de  l'eau  fralche,  et  du  pain  bis.  Quoi- 
que  ce  regal  nous  semblat  tres-bon,  nous  ne  pumes  dire  adieu  a  cet 
excellent  homme  sans  pleurer,  de  le  voir  si  maltraite'  de  la  fortune,  sur 
tout  dans  sa  vieillesse,  et  acable"  d'infirmitez. " 

These  indications  of  Du  Ryer's  poverty  are  confirmed  by 
Richelet,  who  gives  as  an  example  in  his  dictionary,1  "Feu  du 
Rier  travailloit  pour  du  pain."  Menage  believes  that  he  "fami 
magis  quam  famae  inserviebat.  "*  Jal3  states  that  he  paid  only 
thirty-seven  sous  for  the  burial  of  his  son  in  1650,  nineteen  sous 
six  deniers  for  the  burial  of  his  daughter  Elisabeth  in  1651,  and 
twenty  sous  for  that  of  a  second  daughter,  Marthe,  in  1652.  This 
is  probably  the  time  of  Vigneul-Marville's  visit,  for,  as  the  latter 
was  then  about  twenty,  the  visit  could  hardly  have  been  much 
earlier,  and  as  Du  Ryer's  wife  died  not  long  after,  it  could  not 
have  been  much  later. 

A  delightful  account  of  his  family  life  during  this  period,  his 
fine  acceptance  of  adversity,  and  his  wife's  admiring  devotion 
is  given  in  a  letter,  published  in  Essaisde  Lettres  familieres,  «  which 
was  written  by  him  to  an  unknown  friend.     It  runs  as  follows: 

"Quoi,  vous  louez  ma  version  de  Seneque!  A  d'autres,  vous  ne 
m'y  ratraperez  pas:  Scachez,  Monsieur,  que  je  1'ai  faite  en  six  mois,  et 
qu'il  faudroit  six  ans  pour  la  faire  comme  il  faut.  Ma  Traduction  est 
une  Traduction  de  Villeloin.  La  seule  difference  qu'il  y  a  entre  lui 
et  moi,  c'est  qu'il  croit  faire  bien,  et  ne  scauroit  mieux  faire:  Mais 
pour  rnoi,  je  connois  mes  fautes,  et  pourrois  faire  mieux.  Oui  j'ai 
cette  vanite"  de  croire  que  je  pourrois  etre  d'Ablancourt,  ou  Vaugelas, 
et  je  suis  devenu  Marolles.  0  fortune,  fortune!  c'est  un  effet  de  ta 
rigueur.  Tu  m'as  force\  malgr6  moi,  de  te  sacriner  ma  reputation; 
mais  tu  ne  me  forceras  jamais  de  te  sacrifier  mon  honneur,  et  je  ne 
veux  point  tromper  mon  Ami.  Viola,  M.  la  franchise  que  je  vous 
dois,  pour  la  bonte-  que  vous  avez  de  me  prefer  quelquefois  de  I'argent: 
Je  vous  envoye  les  vingt  pistoles  que  vous  m'avez  pretees  en  dernier 
lieu.     Les  Libraires  me  sont  venus  voir  a  n6tre  village,  et  m'ont 

1  Geneva,  1 680,  under  the  word  pain. 

*  Mrnagiana,  Amsterdam,  1693,  p.  366. 
1  Dictionnaire,  1098. 

*  Paris,  1690,  pp.  16-20.  Brunet  states  that  the  collection  of  letters  was  published 
by  Cassagne,  not  by  Furetiere. 
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apporte*  deux  cens  ecus.  Je  les  ay  aussi-t6t  donnez  a  n6tre  Menagere, 
qui  est  ravie,  et  me  rend  heureux  dans  mon  malheur.  EUe  croit  mes 
Traductions  aussi  parfaites,  que  vous  faites  semblant  de  les  croire; 
et  comme  elle  est  temoin  de  la  rapidite'  avec  laquelJe  je  les  fais,  elle  ne 
scauroit  comprendre  qu'un  mortel  soit  capable  de  venir  si  aiscment  a 
bout  de  tant  de  merveilles,  et  s'imagine  qu'il  y  a  quelque  chose  en 
moi,  qui  surpasse  la  Nature  humaine.  Vous  avez  oui  parler  du  pauvre 
B.  II  avoit  epous6  une  Demoiselle  Angloise,  qui  lui  donnoit  des  coups 
de  baton,  quand  il  ne  travailloit  pas  assez  a  son  gre\  La  mienne,  grace 
a  Dieu,  n'est  ni  Angloise,  ni  Demoiselle;  e'est  une  bonne  femmc,  qui 
m'airae  avec  une  tendresse,  et  m'honore  avec  un  respect  incroyable. 
J'en  recois  plus  de  service  que  je  n'en  tirerois  de  six  domestiques. 
Elle  tient  ma  petite  sale  et  mon  alcove  propres  et  luisantes  comme  deux 
miroirs;  elle  fait  mon  lit  d'une  maniere  que  je  ne  pense  pas  qu'il  y 
ait  de  Prince  qui  soit  mieux  couchc" :  et  sur  toutes  choses  elle  ne  manque 
jamais  de  me  donner  une  bonne  soupe.  Je  ne  scaurois  compren- 
dre a  mon  tour,  qu'avec  si  peu  de  finance  on  puisse  trouver  le  moyen 
de  faire  si  grand'ehere.  De  sorte  qu'en  depit  de  la  Fortune,  nous 
passons  n6tre  vie  a  nous  admirer  Tun  et  I 'autre.  Elle  admire  le  genie 
que  j'ai  pour  la  Traduction,  et  j'admire  le  genie  qu'elle  a  pour  le  ma- 
nage. Au  reste  je  vous  dois  dire  que  Madame  Bilaine  est  venue  awe 
mon  bon  ami  Courbe'  m'apporter  les  deux  cens  ecus  qu'ils  me  devoicnt 
de  reste  pour  ma  Version  des  Oraisons  de  Ciceron,  que  je  vous  envoicrai 
dans  peu  de  jours.  Cette  fine  Marchande  de  Livres  £toit  a  robe 
de'trouss^e  et  me  baisa  de  si  bonne  grace,  qu'on  voit  bien  que 
l'ecole  du  Palais  n'est  moins  gueres  bonne  que  celle  de  la  Cour, 
pour  apprendre  a  ses  Ecolieres  la  belle  maniere  de  saluer  les  gens,  que 
la  galanterie  de  ndtre  Nation  a  introduite  dans  le  commerce  de  la  vie. 
En  un  mot,  Madame  Bilaine  m'a  gagne"  le  coeur;  et  m'a  offert  de 
m'avancer  sur  mon  Tite-Live,  qui  s'avance  fort  une  somme  de  mille 
francs.  A  I'instant  ma  menagere  ouvrit  les  oreilles,  et  me  vint  dire 
tout  bas,  prenez-la  au  mot,  mon  cher  mari ;  Je  la  crus,  et  sur  le  champ  les 
mille  livres  furent  comptees  en  beaux  Louis  d'or  et  d'argent  au  pauvre 
du  Ryer,  qui  de  crainte  de  vous  ennuyer  ne  vous  en  dira  pas  davantage, 
et  tachcra  seulement  de  mieux  faire  a  l'avenir  qu'il  n'a  fait  par  le 
passe\  Je  puis  vous  donner  cette  parole:  maintenant  que  je  me  vois, 
vous  pay6,  plus  de  quatre  cent  ecus  devant  moi ;  qui  depuis  que  je  me 
connois  ne  me  suis  jamais  trouve1  si  riche ;  ou  pour  mieux  dire,  moins 
pauvre.  Adieu,  mon  cher  Monsieur,  ne  perdez  pas  cette  Lettre,  que 
je  vous  prie  de  faire  imprimer  pour  ma  justification,  a  la  fin,  ou  a  la 
tete  du  premier  de  mes  Livres,  qui  se  r&mprimera.  Je  suis  a  mon 
ordinaire,  e'est  a  dire  avec  beaucoup  d'affection  et  de  reconnoissance, 
"Monsieur,  V6tre  tres-humble  serviteur, 

"du  Ryer." 

This  letter  was  written  about  1652,  for  that  is  the  year  in  which 
Du  Ryer  must  have  been  finishing  his  Livy  after  the  completion 
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of  his  Seneca  and  most  of  Cicero's  orations.  It  is  valuable  for 
the  account  of  his  life  at  Picpus,  his  poverty,  his  domestic  happi- 
ness, his  friendly  and  lucrative  relations  with  Courb6  and  this 
interesting  Madame  Bilaine,  "a  robe  detrouss6e  qui  me  baisa  de 
si  bonne  grace. "  It  shows,  too,  his  refusal  of  undeserved  praise, 
his  confidence  in  his  real  ability  to  do  good  work,  his  distress  at 
the  necessity  that  compelled  him  to  translate  hurriedly.  His 
quiet  humor,  his  delight  in  the  simple  comforts  that  his  wife  gave 
him,  his  respect  for  her  business  ability,  and  her  belief  in  his 
genius  give  the  letter  a  human  interest  that  is  absent  from  most 
documents  concerning  him. 

Fournier,1  who  was  the  first  to  quote  this  letter  in  treating 
Du  Ryer's  life,  uses  the  account  of  his  friendly  relations  with 
the  publishers  to  disprove  Baillet's  statement  that  Du  Ryer 
sold  his  translations  for  thirty  sous  a  sheet,  and  his  verses  at  four 
francs  a  hundred  when  large,  forty  sous  when  small.  He  declares 
that  Baillet  is  purposely  slandering  Du  Ryer.  I  do  not  see  how 
this  letter  contradicts  Baillet's  statements.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  verses,  but  of  translations.  Now  the  completed  translation 
of  Livy  contains  about  seventeen  hundred  pages,  which,  at  thirty 
sous  a  page,  would  bring  in,  according  to  Baillet,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  of  which  one  thousand  might  easily 
be  paid  in  advance.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  wrong  in  the 
statement,  so  far  as  the  translations  are  concerned.  But  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  proof  that  Du  Ryer  was  actually  paid 
at  this  rate.     The  origin  of  the  error  can  be  readily  shown. 

In  his  Nouuelle  allegorique,'  Furetiere  describes  the  confusion 
among  the  adherents  of  rhetoric  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  some 
of  whom  "se  mlrent  en  seruice  chez  les  Comediens,  les  Imagers 
et  les  Libraires  .  .  .  ou  tel  fut  contraint  par  la  necessity  de 
faire  des  Traductions  a  trente  sous  ou  a  vn  ecu  la  feuille ;  tel  des 
vers  a  quatre  francs  le  cent  quand  ils  6toient  grands,  et  a  quarante 
sous  quand  ils  etoient  petits. "  There  is  no  mention  of  Du  Ryer 
whatsoever.  Moreover,  Furetiere  omits  his  name  from  the  list 
of  translators  that  he  gives  earlier  in  the  book,  although  he  in- 
cludes in  it  d'Ablancourt,  Giry,  Vaugelas,  Charpentier,  Vigenere, 
and  Baudouin.     Baillet, 3  following  Furetiere,  speaks  of  Baudouin, 

1  Tht&tre  fran^ais,  u,  73. 

'Paris,  1658,  p.  133. 

1  Jugemens  des  Sqaxans,  Paris,  1685,  1686,  tome  J,  p.  446. 
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Du  Ryer,  and  others  as  mercenary  translators,  who  lost  their 
reputation,  some  by  translating  at  "30  sols  ou  a  un  ecu  la  feuille," 
others  by  writing  verses  "a,  quatre  francs  le  cent,  etc. M  Clement 
and  the  Abb6  de  la  Porte'  combine  these  two  statements  and 
declare  that  Du  Ryer  received  "un  ecu  par  feuille"  for  transla- 
tions, four  francs  a  hundred  for  large  verses,  forty  sous  a  hundred 
for  small.  Thus  started,  this  statement,  entirely  without  founda- 
tion in  fact,  has  found  general  acceptance  except  by  Fournier. 
It  has  even  been  incorporated  in  a  recent  edition  of  Rotrou.* 

To  this  period  belongs  a  letter  written  by  Du  Ryer  to  explain 
a  passage  in  a  letter  of  Sulpicius  to  Cicero.  Although  noted  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Arsenal  library,3  it  has  been  overlooked  by 
all  of  Du  Ryer's  biographers.  It  is  neither  signed  nor  dated, 
but  it  is  addressed  to  "Mons.  Conrart  conseillcr  et  secretaire  du 
roy, "  and  is  assigned  to  Du  Ryer  by  another  hand  than  that 
which  wrote  the  letter.  It  accompanies  two  letters  on  the  same 
subject  by  d'Espagne  and  Patru,  the  former  of  which  is  marked 
"London,  June  20,  1653."  Although  its  authorship  is  not  cer- 
tainly proved,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  letter 
was  written  by  Du  Ryer.     It  runs  as  follows: 

" Je  scay  bien  qu'il  se  trouue  quelques  personnes  parmi  Jes  ami 
et  les  modernes  qui  ne  sont  pas  du  sentiment  du  traducteur  de  h 
lettre  de  Sulpicius  a  Ciceron.  Et  a  la  verite*  il  semble  qu'il  y  ayt  de 
I'ironie  dans  ces  paroles  Licitum  est  tibi  credo,  ct  qu'on  pourroit  ex- 
pliquc-r  en  oetta  maniere  le  passage  dont  il  s'agit, — Quest  ce  qui  ct 
maintenant  capable  de  luy  jaire  aymer  la  Vie?  Quellts  esperances  et 
quelles  satisfactions  d'esprit?  Celles  la  peut-estre  de  passer  le  reste  de 
ses  jours  auec  un  mary  de  la  premiere  noblesse  comme  si  vous  eussiez 
pit  choisir  un  gendre  parmi  la  Jeuncsse  d'aujourdhuy  qui  rust  estS  tligm 
de  vous,  ct  d  qui  vous  eussiez  pu  confier  vos  enfans  et  vostre  personne, 
etc.  Car  on  dit  que  les  guerres  ciuiles  auoient  entierement  corrompu 
la  jcunesse  de  ce  temps  la. 

"On  pourroit  done  donner  cette  explication  a  ces  paroles  Licitum 
est  tibi  credo;  mais  je  n'aurois  garde  pour  cela  de  condamner  l'autre,  et 
mesme  je  ne  scay  si  apres  auoir  consider^  ce  passage  aussi  exactement 
que  le  traducteur  qui  paroist  personne  d'esprit  et  de  jugement  je  ne 
me  laisserois  point  aller  a  son  opinion.  En  effet  est-il  vraysemblable 
que  toute  la  Jeunesse  de  Rome  eust  este*  si  debauchee  qu'il  n'y  eust  eu 
personne  de  reste  en  qui  Ton  pust  trouuer  du  merite  et  de  la  vertu? 
La  Peste  ne  depeuple  pas  les  villes  de  telle  sorte  qu'il  n'y  demeure 

1  Anecdotes  dramaliques,  Paris,  1775.  in. 
*H£mon,  Rotrou.  Thiitre  choisi,  p.  12. 
»  MS.  5419,  pp.  65-80. 
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quelques  habitans  qui  ne  s'en  soient  point  ressentis;  les  embrassemens 
i'  plus  furieux  ne  deuorent  pas  toutes  choses;  et  la  corruption  du  vice 
n'a  jamais  este  si  puissante  que  quelques  esprits  genereux  n'ayent  eu 
la  force  de  s'en  exempter.  Sulpicius  a  done  pu  dire  a  Ciceron  comme 
I'explique  le  traducteur,  Je  croy  en  effel  quune  personne  de  vostre 
condition  auroit  pu  choisir  un  gendre  parmi  la  jeunessc  de  Rome  entre 
les  mains  duquel  vous  cttssiez  pil  mettre  suremenl  vos  interests,  vos  enfans 
et  vostre  personne. 

"C'est  une  espece  de  consolation  qui  ne  manque  pas  d'exemples  que 
de  dire  quelquc  chose  a  un  afrlige^  qui  le  diuertisse  de  sa  douleur  par 
la  louange  qu'on  luy  donne.  Ainsi  il  semble  que  Sulpicius  qui  conois- 
soit  rfaumeur  do  Ciceron  a  qui  les  louanges  ne  deplaisoient  pas,  luy 
veuille  dire  comme  a  dessein  de  le  loucr,  Qiia  la  veritS  un  homme  de  sa 
condition  et  de  sa  vertu  auroit  pu  choisir  un  gendre  parmi  la  jeunesse 
de  Rome  entre  les  mains  duquel  il  auroit  abandonne"  surement  ses 
enfans  et  sa  personne.  Mais  aussi  tost  pour  le  consoler  de  ne  pouuoir 
jouir  de  ce  bien  dont  la  mort  de  sa  fille  luy  auoit  oste"  l'esperence  ne 
diroit-on  pas  que  Sulpicius  continue  son  discours  de  la  sorte.  Mais 
quand  vostre  fille  aurait  eu  des  enfans  d'un  mary  si  vertueux  elle  n  auroit 
pas  eu  la  satisfaction  de  les  voir  dans  les  grandes  charges,  et  dans  la  jouis- 
sance  des  biens  que  leur  Pere  leur  auroit  hisses  puisquil  n'y  a  plus  de 
biens  nyd'honneurs  a  esperer  dans  la  chcute  de  la  republique  et  que  tousces 
auantages  leur  auroient  esti  rauis auant  qu'ils  leur  eusscnt  este  donnes. 

"Outre  cela  il  falloit  que  Sulpicius  comme  excellent  consolateur 
rcpresentast  a  Ciceron  tout  ce  qui  pourroit  arriver  de  fauorable  a  sa 
fille,  affin  de  luy  faire  voir  ensuite  qu'elle  n'en  pouuoit  attendee  aucuns 
auantages;  et  par  consequent  qu'ayant  moins  de  subjet  de  s'affliger 
de  sa  mort,  il  y  auoit  plus  de  se  consoler.  II  estoit  done  necessaire  de 
luy  dire  qu'il  pouuoit  choisir  un  gendre,  honneste  homme  et  recom- 
mendable;  et  pour  le  consoler  de  n'auoir  pas  eu  ce  bonheur,  il  falloit 
aussi  luy  remonstrer  comme  a  fait  Sulpicius,  qu'il  ne  pouuoit  n; 
qu'un  mal  de  ce  bien,  puisque  les  enfans  que  sa  fille  eust  mis  au  monde 
ne  pouuoient  estre  que  malheureux  dans  la  ruine  de  la  republique,  ce 
qui  eust  este  a  la  mere  une  nouuelle  cause  de  douleur  et  d'affliction. 
De  sorte  qu'il  luy  a  este1  plus  auantageux,  et  que  c'est  a  Ciceron  un 
plus  grand  subjet  de  se  consoler  qu'elle  soit  raorte  de  bonne  heure,  que 
d'auoir  eu  un  mary  de  qui  elle  eust  cu  des  enfans  dont  les  maux  et  les 
infortunes  l'eussent  rendue  plus  malheureuse.  Voyla  ce  me  semble  ce 
que  veut  dire  Sulpicius. 

"Mais  apres  tout  quand  Ton  considcrera  ces  paroles  qui  rem  a 
Parente  traditam,  etc.,  ne  pourra-on  pas  soustenir  que  ce  mot  parente 
se  rapporte  a  generum  diligere,  qui  est  a  deux  lignes  au  dessus?  Or 
d'autant  que  Sulpicius  parle  des  biens  que  le  man  de  Tullia  eust 
laisses  a  ses  enfans,  il  n'est  pas  a  croire  que  ce  mot  parente  se  rappc  ; 
vraysemblablement  a  generum  il  ayt  voidu  parler  d'un  gendre  debauche 
puisque  ce  n'est  pas  la  coustumc  des  Peres  debauches  de  laisscr  du 
bien  a  leurs  enfans. 
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"Je  conclurois  de  ce  discours  que  le  Traducteur  est  fonde  sur  la 
raison,  et  qu'on  luy  a  declare*  la  guerre  plustost  pour  exercer  son  esprit 
et  pour  luy  donner  sub  jet  de  vaincre  auec  plus  d'honneur  et  de  gloire, 
que  pour  luy  faire  changer  d'opinion." 

This  prolix  and  ingenious  defense  of  a  brother  translator  shows 
in  Du  Ryer  a  desire  for  fairness  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  subject  under  discussion,  but  not  the  accuracy  of  the  thorough 
scholar.  The  question  raised  is  whether  Sulpicius,  in  his  letter 
of  consolation  to  Cicero, '  is  speaking  ironically  or  not  when  he 
declares  that  the  latter  could  have  found  a  worthy  husband  for 
his  daughter  in  the  younger  generation.  Modern  scholarship 
favors  the  ironical  interpretation.  Du  Ryer  tries  to  show  that 
the  other  interpretation  could  also  stand,  but  he  fails  to  do  away 
with  the  linguistic  difficulty  caused  by  the  author's  use  of  credo. 

Little  more  is  known  of  Du  Ryer's  life.  Marmontel  makes 
the  statement  that  "on  dit  que  sa  femme  lui  donna  tous  les  jours 
sa  tache  a  remplir,  et  tant  de  pages  a  traduire. "'  Not  long  after 
the  death  of  this  wife,  the  excellent  housekeeper,  he  married  again, 
and  went  to  live  in  the  Marais,  rue  des  Toumelles.  His  second 
wife,  Marie  de  Bonnaire,  is  thought  by  JaP  to  have  brought  him 
enough  money  to  enable  him  to  spend  his  last  years  in  comfort, 
but  her  assistance  did  not  relieve  him  from  his  translating,  which 
he  continued  up  to  his  death.  Their  daughter,  Marie-Aymee,  was 
baptized  March  26,  1655,  being  held  by  Aymee  Du  Ryer,  probably 
a  daughter  by  the  first  marriage.  Finally,  d 'Olivet  *  declares  that 
Du  Ryer  obtained  "sur  la  fin  de  ses  jours  un  brevet  d'historio- 
graphe  de  France  avec  une  pension  sur  le  sccau."  This  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  title-page  of  Du  Ryer's  translations  of 
Herodotus  and  de  Thou,  printed  in  1658  and  1659,  respectively. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Du  Ryer  died  in 
1658.  JaP  found  the  record  of  his  burial  at  Saint-Gervais  dated 
November  26  of  that  year.  Baillet's  statement5  that  he  died 
in  1656  or  1657  led  Bayle  and  some  others  into  error,6  but  most 
biographers  give  the  year  correctly.     They  assume,  however,  that 

1  Cicero  ad  Fam.,  IV,  5.  *  Chefs  d'auvre  dramatiques,  preface  to  Sccvole,  p.  iv. 

1  Dietionnaire,  1098.  *  Cf.  Livet,  Histoire  de  1'Aaidcmie  francoise,  I,  301. 

*Jugemens  dts  Scavans,  Paris,  1685,  1686,  tome  iv,  part  IV,  p.  274. 

*  Among  these,  note  especially  an  edition  of  Pellisson's  Histoire  de  I' Academic 
Francoise,  published  in  1672,  p.  612;  the  Recueil  des  Harangues  prononctes  par 
Messieurs  de  I' Academic  francoise  dans  leurs  receptions,  Paris,  1698,  p.  54;  the  Re- 
gistres  de  VAcadlmie  fraucaise.  Paris,  1906,  iv,  19.  The  mistake  about  the  time  of 
Du  Ryer's  death  leads  to  a  corresponding  error  as  to  when  Jean  d'Estrees  succeeded 
him  in  the  Academy. 
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the  date  of  his  burial  coincided  with  that  of  his  death,  and  misread 
the  day  in  the  church  register,  so  that  the  date  commonly  given  has 
been  November  6,  1658.'  The  freres  Parfaict*  proved  that  this 
date  was  wrong  by  calling  attention  to  a  notice  of  Du  Ryer's 
death  in  Loret's  Muze  historique  for  October  5th.  They  made  no 
attempt  to  explain  the  November  dating,  which  Fournier  accepted 
as  true;  nor  did  Livet  and  Philipp  explain  it,  though  the  latter,  at 
least,  knows  Jal. 

Now  the  simple  explanation  is  that  Du  Ryer  died  before 
October  5  "en  sa  maison  au  village  de  la  Rapee,  proche  de  la 
basse-court  de  la  seigneurie  de  Bercy,  paroisse  Saint- Paul,"3  but 
that  he  was  not  "apporte  en  cette  eglise  [Saint-Gervais],  lieu 
de  sa  sepulture, "  till  November  26.  The  exact  date  of  his  death 
remains  unknown.  As  the  number  of  the  Muze  historique  pre- 
ceding the  one  which  contains  the  death-notice  is  dated  Sep- 
tember 28,  it  seems  probable  that  he  died  between  this  date 
and  October  5.  In  confirmation  of  this  may  be  cited  the  edi- 
tions of  Du  Ryer's  translations  of  Freinsheim  and  of  de  Thou, 
which  appeared  in  1659  and  refer  to  "feu  Monsieur  Du  Ryer"; 
and  the  second  volume  of  his  CEuvres  de  Seneque,  printed  October 
14,  1658,  containing  a  prefatory  note  from  the  publisher,  in  which 
he  mourns  the  sudden  death  of  Du  Ryer,  which  had  occurred 
"ces  iours  passez"  and  had  not  allowed  him  to  see  "Timpression 
acheuee,  comme  il  l'auoit  conduit  k  sa  perfection  sur  le  papier." 
Finally,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  publication  of  the  Histoires 
d'Herodote  was  finished  on  September  23,  1658,  and  that  with  it 
appeared  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Foucquet  from  the  publisher, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  "feu  Monsieur  Du  Ryer."  This  seems 
at  first  to  show  that  Du  Ryer  died  before  September  23,  but 
as  the  Epistre  does  not  occur  in  the  copy  of  the  work  in  the 
Mazarine,  and  is  printed  on  a  separate  leaf  in  the  copies  at  the 
Arsenal  and  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  it  appears  to  have 
been  added  after  the  rest  of  the  work  was  printed,  and  to  indicate 
that  Du  Ryer  died,  not  before,  but  after  September  23.  The 
preponderance  of  the  evidence,  then,  shows  that  he  died  in  the  last 
week  of  September,  or  the  first  week  of  October,  1658,  and  was 
buried  at  Saint-Gervais  on  the  26th  of  the  next  month. 


1  The  mistake  seems  to  occur  first  in  Mor£ri,  Dictionnaire,  Amsterdam,  1694. 
Romuald  in  his  Rpkemerides,  Paris,  1662,  II,  474,  jrives  November  21. 
aHistoire  du  thfdtre  francois,  iv,  537. 
» Jal,  Dictionnaire,  1098. 
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In  this  last  period  of  his  life  Du  Ryer  published  eight  tragedies 
and  tragi-comedies,  which  show  originality  in  several  important 
respects  and  include  most  of  his  best  work.  But  after  1648 
his  dramas  deteriorated  as  the  number  of  his  translations  in- 
creased, and  he  soon  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  more 
prosaic  and  remunerative  genre.  Before  considering  the  value  of 
these  translations  and  their  effect  upon  his  plays,  it  is  well  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  fame  his  labors  brought  him. 

Du  Ryer  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  three 
or  four  leading  dramatists  of  his  time.  Little  value,  it  is  true, 
is  attached  to  the  flattering  verses  that  precede  certain  of  his 
works,  or  to  Loret's  panegyric  in  which  he  asks  the  Academy, 

"Ou  trouverez-vous  un  Confrere, 
Qui  par  ses  merites  divers 
Qui  par  sa  Proze  et  par  ses  Vers, 
Par  sa  douceur  incomparable. 
Par  sa  vertu,  presque,  adorable, 
Puisse  r«5parcr,  aujourd'huy, 
La  perte  que  Ton  fait  en  luy, 
Et  remplir,  dignement  la  place 
Qu'il  possddoit  sur  le  Parnasse? 
Rare  Autheur,  dont  j'aimay  toujours, 
Les  hauts  Traitez,  les  foauts  Discours, 
Les  Traductions,  sans  egales, 
Les  belles  Pieces  Teatrales, 
Et,  bref,  tant  de  divins  Ecrits 
Dont  tu  ravissois  nos  Esprits. ' '  > 

But  of  some  importance  is  the  testimony  of  Mairet,  who  refers  to 
Rotrou,  Scudery,  Corneille,  and  Du  Ryer  as  if  he  considers  them 
his  leading  dramatic  contemporaries2;  that  of  La  Pineliere1  and 
the  abbe  Brillon4  are  to  much  the  same  effect;  Sorel  declares 
that,  "  II  vint  vn  grand  nombre  de  Poetes  pour  les  Pieces  Comiques 
et  Tragiques,  de  sorte  qu'on  ne  manquoit  point  de  diuertissement. 
Messieurs  Tristan,  Scudery,  Rotrou  et  du  Rier,  seleuerent  par- 
dessus  les  autres,  et  en  mesme  temps  vint  M.  Corneille  dont 
la  reputation  a  tousiours  este  en  augmentant."5    Francois  Colle- 

1  La  Mute  historique,  edited  by  Ch.-L.  Livet,  Paris,  1877,  n,  537,  538;   cf.  also 

at,  tar. 

*  Epistte  dedicatoire,  published  in  1636  with  Iris  Due  d'Ossonne.     Cf.  also  his 
Sidonie,  quoted  on  page  16,  anr1  Livet.  Histoire  de  V  Acadtmie  fran$aise ,  11,  181. 

1  Le  Parnasse,  Paris,  1635,  60-62. 

*  Notice  biographique  sur  Jean  Rotrou,  written  about  1698,  published  at  Chartres, 
1885,  pp.  16,  17. 

Btbiioiheque  Franchise,  Paris,  1664,  p.  183. 
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tet  began  his  biography.1  Individual  works  were  praised  by 
d'Aubignac,  Scudery,  Saint-Evremond,  and  Menage.  Baillet, '  on 
the  other  hand,  declared  in  1685  that  most  of  Du  Ryer's  works 
were  forgotten,  that  he  had  "du  talent  pour  la  Poesie,  mais  il 
devoit  paroltre  sur  le  Theatre  en  un  autre  temps  que  Corneille 
pour  n'en  fitre  point  efface  comme  la  pluspart  des  autres. "  It 
should  be  noticed  that  BailletJ  has  not  a  much  more  flattering 
opinion  of  Rotrou,  who  in  the  critic's  time  was  represented  by 
Venceslas  alone,  just  as  Du  Ryer  was  by  Sceuole  alone.  These 
two  plays,  with  Tristan's  Marianne,  were,  according  to  the  Re- 
pertoire des  comedies  franchises,  *  the  only  tragedies  by  Corneille's 
early  contemporaries  that  were  still  played  in  1685.  Marmontel, 
in  his  Chefs  d'ceuvre  dramaiiques,  *  published  the  two  plays  with 
Mairet's  Sophonisbe  as  the  best  representatives  of  their  time, 
Corneille 's  works  excepted. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Du  Ryer  is  placed  by  Titon  du 
Tillet  among  the  poets  of  his  Parnasse  fran$ais.  Extracts  from  his 
works  are  published  in  the  Bibliotheque  pdetique  of  1745  along  with 
the  poems  of  Marot,  Saint-Gelais,  Du  Bellay,  Regnier,  Malherbe, 
Rotrou,  and  Tristan.  He  is  criticized  at  greatest  length  by 
Clement  and  La  Porte,6  who  speak  of  his  work  as  follows: 

"C'est  toujours  un  dialogue  raisonne\  fort  et  ncrveux,  des  Sen- 
tences souvent  exprim^es  vivement  et  avec  precision,  une  intrigue  bien 
mdnagee  et  conduite  avec  art;  j'en  excepte  cepcndant  VArghtis.  II 
tire  ordinairemcnt  de  tous  ces  sujets  tout  ce  qu'on  en  peut  tirer;  mais 
il  est  rarement  heureux  dans  leur  ehoix  .  .  .  On  ne  peut  refuser  a 
cet  Autcur  de  la  force  et  quelquefois  du  sublime  dans  les  idees,  de 
lVmergie  dans  l'expression.  et  un  grand  fond  de  raisonnement.  Ses 
vers  n'offrent  pas  sculement  des  mots  pompeux  et  des  bagatelles  har- 
monieuses;  mais  ils  donnent  bcaucoup  a  penser  et  renferment  un  grand 
sens.  II  faut  avouer  neanmoins  qu'il  n'a  pu  s'empecher  de  payer  le 
tribut  au  mauvais  gout  de  son  siecle.  Jusques  dans  les  plus  beaux 
morceaux.  on  trouve  des  jeux  de  mots  pitoyables,  des  antitheses 
pueriles  et  affectees.  On  peut  aussi  accuser  la  fortune,  qui  ne  lui 
permettoit  pas  toujours  d'employer  le  temps  necessaire  a  la  perfection 
de  ses  ouvrages.  Oblige"  de  travailler  pour  vivre,  il  fit  de  mauvaises 
Pieces  de  Theatre,  comme  de  mauvaises  traductions." 

■  Cf.  Vies  commencfes  par  Francois  Colletet  Fils  de  Guillaume,  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  MS.  fr.  nouv.  acq.  3074,  p.  309,  where  the  work  is  listed.  It  was  de- 
stroyed with  other  lives  of  poets  in  187 1. 

'  Jugemens  des  Scavans,  Paris.  1685.  1686,  tome  iv,  part  iv.  p.  275. 

» Ibidem,  252,  and  Hemon,  Rotrou,  39. 

*  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  anc.  fonds  fr.  2509. 

'Paris,  1773.     The  collection  went  no  further  than  this  first  volume. 

'  Anecdotes  dramaiiques,  P  ri-.  1775,  "I,  177. 
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This  last  idea  had  been  expressed  by  d'Olivet, '  whose  brief 
estimate  of  Du  Ryer  was  generally  accepted,  if  we  can  judge  by 
the  frequency  with  which  it  was  quoted.  After  stating  that  Du 
Ryer  was  obliged  to  write  for  his  living,  he  remarked,  "De  la 
vient  que  ses  ouvrages  sont  eloigned  de  la  perfection  ou  Ton  sent 
qu'il  etoit  capable  de  les  porter.  II  avoit  un  style  coulant  et 
pur,  6gale  facility  pour  les  vers  et  pour  la  prose.  II  ne  manquoit 
que  de  loisir. " 

The  popularity  of  his  work  with  the  general  public  is  shown  by 
the  cordial  reception  his  plays  received  from  the  start,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  unusual  success  of  Alcionee  and  Sceuole.  All  of  his 
plays  must  have  been  represented,  as  the  early  ones  are  in  Mahe- 
lot's  register  and  there  are  references  to  the  performance  of  most 
of  the  others.  The  anonymous  introduction  to  the  manuscripts 
of  Aretaphile  and  CUtophon  states  that  they  were  received  "avec 
un  aplaudissement  universel  du  peuple  et  de  la  Cour;  et  particu- 
lierement  Aretaphile  que  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans  apelloit  sa  piece.  " 
Du  Ryer  refers  in  his  dedications  to  the  applause  won  by  Alcime- 
don  and  SaM,  to  the  frequent  representations  of  AlcionSe,  to  the 
"estime  qu'un  peu  de  bonne  fortune  m'a  acquise. "  In  the  in- 
troduction to  Berenice  he  declares  that  he  will  not  write  another 
work  in  prose,  for  he  prefers  to  remain  "au  bout  de  la  carriere 
auec  un  peu  de  gloire  que  de  la  recommencer  auec  hasard."  Ah  :- 
onSe  was  played  by  Moliere  on  December  2,  1659,  at  the  famous 
second  representation  of  the  Precieuses  ridicules.  Sceuole  was 
frequently  given  by  Moltere's  troupe  and  remained  on  the  boards 
more  than  a  century  after  its  first  appearance.  It  was  largely 
due  to  the  fame  brought  him  by  his  plays  and  early  translations 
that  Du  Ryer  was  elected  to  the  Academy  over  Corneille,  although 
the  choice  took  place  after  the  publication  of  Polyeucte. 

A  full  discussion  of  Du  Ryer's  work  as  a  translator  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  volume,  but  a  general  statement 
of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  his  translations  may  help  to  explain 
his  life  and  his  plays.  His  interest  in  the  classic  tongues  was  first 
shown  by  the  Latin  poem  to  his  father  that  has  been  quoted,  and 
by  the  choice  of  subjects  for  his  early  plays  from  Plutarch, 
Tatius,  Barclay,  Eumathius.  His  first  translation,  the  Traitte 
de  la  Prouidencc  de  Dieu  by  Salvianus,  Bishop  of  Marseilles, 
appeared  December  3,  1633,  with  a  dedication  to  the  abbe  de 

1  Cf.  Livet,  Histoire  de  I'Acadtmie  fran(aise,  1,  301. 
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Tilli&res  and  complimentary  verses  welcoming  Du  Ryer  among 
the  writers  of  prose.  He  followed  this  volume  with  translations 
of  a  great  portion  of  Cicero's  works,  which  appeared  at  various 
times  between  1638  and  the  end  of  his  life.  He  translated  also 
an  oration  of  Isocrates,  La  Vie  de  Saint  Martin  by  Sulpicius 
Severus,  Les  Pseaumes  de  D.  Antoine,  roy  de  Portugal,  most  of 
Seneca's  philosophical  works,  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  "auec 
explications  morales  et  politiques."'  He  devoted  himself  to  his- 
tory, translating  Strada,  Herodotus,  Polybius,  Livy,  de  Thou,  and 
Freinsheim's  supplements  to  both  Livy  and  Quintus  Curtius. ' 
An  idea  of  the  labor  these  works  required  is  given  by  the  fact 
that  his  Cicero  covers  some  four  thousand  duodecimo  pages,  his 
de  Thou  some  three  thousand  folio.  His  turning  especially  to 
historians,  orators,  and  philosophers  was  to  be  expected  of  an 
author  whose  best  plays  are  oratorical  rather  than  lyric,  based 
more  frequently  on  history  than  on  romance. 

The  popularity  of  these  translations  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
number  of  editions  that  were  made  of  them.  His  Livy  had  five 
editions;  his  Herodotus,  seven;  his  Strada,  his  Ovid,  and  his 
Freinsheim,  twelve  each.  His  Pseaumes  de  Dom  Antoine  was 
translated  into  English,3  his  commentary  on  Ovid  into  Dutch.* 
He  was  so  well  known  as  the  translator  of  Cicero  that  translations 
of  the  Epistolce  familiares  which  were  published  at  Lyons  in 
1689  and  at  Paris  in  1704  were  falsely  attributed  to  him.5  In 
the  preparation  of  his  dictionary,  Richelet  uses  his  Livy,  Strada, 
and  Freinsheim  as  authoritative  works.6  His  popularity  with 
the  publishers  is  another  indication  of  this  success.  Tallemant 
speaks  of  an  effort  which  was  made  by  one  of  them  to  secure  a 
scholar  "  a  opposer  a  Du  Ryer  qui  traduisoit  Ciceron  pour  d'autres 
libraires."7  After  his  death  his  publishers  called  his  versions 
"si  belles  et  si  recherchees  du  public  et  notamment  de  toute 
l'Universite.  "8     Courbe  declares  that  he  had  no  superior  as  a 

1  For  a  criticism  of  this  translation  cf.  Goujet,  Bibliotheque,  VI,  45,  seq. 

*  For  a  complete  list  of  his  translations,  see  Appendix  B. 

1  Royall  Psalmes.  Translated  into  French  by  P.  Du  Rier:  Into  English  by  Baldwin 
St.  George,  London,  1659. 

•By  J.  V.  Vondcl,  Amsterdam,  1671,  1701,  1703,  1730.  Cf.  Graesse,  Trisor  de 
Livres  rares,  Dresden,  1859-1869. 

s  Qu^rard,  Les  supercheries,  1,  1 188,  1189. 

'  Cf.  Dietionnaire  (edition  of  Amsterdam,  1706},  introduction  and  pp.  3,  12,21. 
22,  48,  474.     Cf.  also  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition,  Geneva,  1680. 

'  llisloricttes,  Paris,  i860,  VI,  295. 

8  Privilege  to  CEuures  de  Ciceron,  Parts,  1670,  volume  I. 
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translator. '  Antoinette  Sommaville  writes  at  greater  length :  * 
"Sa  personne  estoit  si  bien  en  veue,  et  ses  belles  notions  estoient 
receues  auec  tant  de  respect  dans  la  plus  celebre  Assemblee  des 
Scauans  du  Royaume,  qu'il  passoit  parmy  eux  pour  I'Arbitre  de 
toutes  les  difficultez  qui  s'y  proposoient,  sur  la  purete  de  nostre 
Langage." 

More  trustworthy  than  this  praise  from  an  interested  pub- 
lisher is  the  evidence  of  Sorel, i  given  in  1664,  that  Du  Ryer 
"a  tousiours  passe  pour  vn  de  nos  meilleurs  Traducteurs, "  and 
of  Romuald4  that  he  was  "  vn  des  plus  industrieux  a  bien  composer 
en  Prose  et  en  Vers.  II  auoit  sur  tout  vn  talent  particulier  pour 
bien  traduire  les  Autheurs  Latins."  Especially  noteworthy  is 
Chapelain's  letter  of  June  8,  1673, s  in  which  he  urges  Le  Bossu 
to  learn  how  elegance  of  style  may  be  united  with  "la  justesse  du 
raisonnement, "  by  reading  Balzac,  d'Ablancourt,  Du  Ryer,  and 
Giry,  for  "  ces  autheurs  sont  purs,  et  Ton  ne  peut  errer  enlessuyvant, 
pourveu  que,  comme  faisoit  le  Pere  Le  Moine,  on  n'en  porte 
point  l'imitation  au  dela  des  bornes  qu'ils  s'y  sont  prescrittes. " 

Du  Ryer  refers  to  his  own  success  in  the  preface  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Strada:  "Bien  que  mes  autres  traductions  n'ayent  pas 
este  desapprouu6es  et  qu'elles  ayent  eu  un  succes  qui  me  pouuoit 
obliger  d'en  entreprendre  de  nouuelles";  and  in  the  preface  to 
his  Livy  he  mentions  "1'honneur  que  Ton  m'a  fait  iusqu'icy  de 
souhaiter  mes  traductions."  But  while  his  friends  admired  his 
translations,  he  saw  the  defects  that  entered  into  them  through 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  was  forced  to  work.  It  was  not  long 
after  his  death  that  others  came  to  agree  with  him  and  even  to 
exaggerate  his  inaccuracy. 

Gueret  expressed  two  opinions  of  him  in  his  satirical  Parnasse 
reformi.6  Du  Ryer  is  represented  as  afraid  that  he  will  be  pun- 
ished for  having  made  versions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
according  to  former  French  translations  and  without  regard  for 
the  originals,  and  Seneca  and  Polybius  are  said  to  have  much 
cause  for  complaint  against  their  translators.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cicero  would  protect  him  on  account  of  the  glory  he  has 

■  Epislre  before  his  translation  of  de  Thou. 

'  Before  (Euures  de  Seneque,  Paris,  1658,  vol.  11. 

'  Bibliotheque,  p.  202. 

*  Lphemerides ,  Paris,  t662,  u,  474. 

*  Lettres  de  Chapeloin,  edited  by  Taraizey  de  Larroque,  Paris,  1880-188.^,    n, 
822.823. 

*  Paris,  edition  of  1671,  pp.  7-13,  37. 
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received  from  his  fine  translations.  In  a  similar  work  of  the  time, 
Vaugelas  is  made  to  class  him  with  Theophile,  Rotrou,  Pascal, 
Boileau,  and  others,  authors  "sur  qui  ndtre  censure  n'a  a  faire 
que  tres-peu  de  chose. "' 

Baillet  declares  that  Sorel  praised  Du  Ryer  too  highly,  that 
even  in  Cicero,  his  best  translation,  passages  are  misunderstood 
and  translated  by  "galimatias"  to  deceive  students,  and  that  his 
Herodotus,  Polybius,  Ovid,  Livy,  and  Seneca  are  old  versions 
made  over.*  His  only  proofs  are  references  to  the  Parnasse 
reforme  and  to  pere  Escalopier's  criticism  of  Du  Ryer's  translation 
of  De  Natura  Deorum.  On  another  page3  he  places  him  among 
the  mercenary  translators,  as  does  Menage  a  few  years  later.4 

Bayle's  evidence  is  more  definite.  After  charging  Du  Ryer 
with  ignorance  and  carelessness,  partly  due  to  haste,  he  cites  six 
examples  to  prove  his  statement.  It  is  true  that  the  first  two 
of  these  are  from  Claveret,5  not  from  Du  Ryer,  but  the  other  four, 
taken  from  his  translations  of  Antonio  and  dc  Thou,  show  an 
undeniable  lack  of  exact  linguistic  scholarship,  accompanied  by 
ignorance  of  certain  historical  facts. 6  Bayle  declares  that  he  has 
found  other  mistakes  in  Du  Ryer's  translation  of  de  Thou,  and 
quotes  Escalopier  as  stating  that  there  are  a  number  in  his  De 
Natura  Deorum. 

Du  Ryer  is  criticized  by  a  rival  translator  of  de  Thou's  history7 
because,  "outre  qu'il  y  a  fait  beaucoup  de  fautes,  et  qu'en  mille 
endroits  il  n'a  point  entendu  son  Auteur,  il  l'a  fait  parler  si  mal, 
qu'il  l'a  tout  a  fait  deshonore. "  Niceron  and  others  repeat  the 
judgments  of  Baillet,  Bayle,  or  d'Olivet,  without  adding  anything 
to  them.  Goujet8  also  quotes  Baillet  and  d'Olivet,  but  adds  a 
more  favorable  opinion  from  Villefore  as  to  the  Cicero:  "Je 
n'y  trouve  d'autre  defaut  qu'un  style  devenu  tout-a-fait  vieux; 

1  La  Guerre  des  Autheurs,  The  Hague,  1671,  p.  169. 

*  Jugemens  des  Scavans,  Paris,  1685,  1686,  111,  548-550. 

'  Ibid.,  tome  1,  p.  446.  *  Menagiana,  Amsterdam,  1693,  p.  366. 

*  La  Mothe  !e  Vayer  in  his  Uexameron  rustique,  Paris,  1670,  pp.  37,  38,  points  out 
two  mistakes  made  by  a  translator  of  Cicero  and  Valerius  Maxunus.  This  Bayle 
takes  as  a  reference  to  Du  Ryer,  and  quotes  the  passages  at  length,  hut,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  from  Claveret,  Dialogues  de  la  Vieillesse  et  de  I'amilii,  traduits 
du  Latin  de  Ciceron,  Paris,  1646,  p.  160,  and  his  Valerc  Maxime,  Paris,  1647,  p.  6. 

*For  example,  annos  cum  sactdo  numerabat,  in  his  translation  of  de  Thou,  I,  675, 
is  taken  to  mean  that  the  person  referred  to  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  three  of  Bayle's  four  quotations  are  from  this  trans- 
lation of  de  Thou,  which  was  finished  just  before  the  author's  death  and  lacked  a 
careful  revision.     Sec  Bayle.  Dictionaire  hislorique.  Rotterdam.  1697. 

*  The  Hague,  1740,  p.  xxix.  *  Bibliolheque,  n,  233. 
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car  du  reste,  il  prend  ass6s  juste  le  sens  de  son  Auteur, "  "Cela 
est  vrai  en  general, "  continues  Goujet,  "mais  il  Test  aussi  qu'en 
bien  des  endroits  M.  du  Ryer  n'a  pas  rendu  exactement  cesens, 
qu'en  d'autres  il  a  pass6  pardessus  les  difficultes."  Hoffman1 
says  of  his  translation  of  Herodotus,  "  Du  Ryer  magna  sua  pau- 
pertate  commotus  hanc  versionem  fecit,  itaque  properavit  atque 
erravit  in  perplurimis  locis;  fortasse  enim  ad  versionem  Casau- 
boniam  vertebat. "  Finally,  M.  Justin  Bellanger3  considers  him 
laborious  rather  than  excellent,  the  author  of  translations  that 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cicero,  mediocre. 

Of  these  critics,  Goujet,  it  seems  to  me,  has  come  nearest  the 
truth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Du  Ryer  made  mistakes  which 
indicate  a  deficient  knowledge  of  history  and  linguistics.  He 
admits  this  frankly  in  the  letter  that  has  been  quoted,3  But  it 
is  also  true  that  he  worked  hurriedly  to  finish  the  thirty-odd  vol- 
umes of  the  translations,  many  of  them  in  folio,  with  which  he  is 
credited.  His  work  was  chiefly  that  of  a  popularizer  of  historians 
and  orators  who  wrote  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  made  little 
attempt  at  reproducing  these  authors  with  the  accuracy  demanded 
by  modern  linguists,  but  this  is  usually  due,  not  to  ignorance,  but 
to  his  conception  of  the  translator's  function,  for  he  sought  to 
adapt  to  his  readers  the  facts  and  ideas  presented  by  an  author, 
rather  than  to  reproduce  carefully  the  original  expression.  He 
was  a  better  interpreter  than  grammarian. 

This  is  clear  from  his  translation  of  Cicero's  oration  against 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso.  He  there  not  only  indulges  in  simple  changes 
of  construction,  from  passive  to  active,  from  a  conditional  clause 
to  an  interrogative,4  or  substitutes  one  metaphor  for  another 
closely  allied  to  it,s  but  he  adds  phrases  for  force,  clearness, 
sonority,  even  to  give  a  moral  hint.  For  instance,  he  translates 
"dentes  putridi"  by  "cette  boucfae  puante,  ces  dents  pourries 
et  infectes";  "furia"  by  "detestable  et  pernicieuse  furie"; 
"Piso  est  a  populo  Romano  factus,  non  iste  Piso"  by  "mais  ce 
fut  au  vieux  Pison  a  qui  le  Peuple  Romain  donna  c6te  charge 
et  non  pas  a  ce  Pison  que  nous  voyons";  and  he  inserts  "Mes- 

*  Lexicon  Bibliographttum,  Leipzig,  1833-36,  ill,  450. 

*  Histoire  de  la  traduction  en  France,  Paris,  1903,  pp.  34,  35.  I  hope  that  M. 
Bellanger  is  better  acquainted  with  Du  Ryer's  translations  than  with  his  plays,  for 
he  says  that  the  latter  wrote  eighteen  tragi-comedies  and  implies  that  his  Berenice 
treats  the  same  subject  as  Racine's.  '  P.  17. 

«  Edition  of  Paris,  1650,  pp.  96,  101. 

*  "Iugulis  civitatis"  becomes  "le  sein  de  la  Republique, "  p.  102. 
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sieurs"  at  will.1  An  interesting  case  of  improving  upon  the  text 
for  the  reader's  sake  is  found*  when  "maximarum  largitionum" 
is  rendered  "de  toutes  ces  grandes  largesses,  qui  sont  de  veri- 
tables  maux  et  des  biens  en  apparence."  Efforts  to  adapt  his 
material  to  his  audience  are  shown  in  his  treatment  of  Roman 
military  and  judicial  terms.  The  forum  becomes  the  barreau; 
indices,  messieurs;  centuriones,  capitaines. J  Finally,  an  indication 
of  his  aims  in  translation  can  be  had  from  his  preface4  to  Vauge- 
las's  Quinte-Curce,  in  which  he  praises  the  translator  for  bettering 
the  original,  and  from  his  preface  to  his  own  Herodote,  in  which  he 
expresses  his  desire  to  reproduce,  not  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
original,  but  "cette  nettete  de  langage  et  cette  politesse  majes- 
tueuse  qui  est  si  digne  de  l'Histoire. " 

Du  Ryer's  translations  helped  to  keep  him  classic  in  subject 
and  manner,  while  his  contemporaries  were  following  Italian 
and  Spanish  models.  The  development  of  his  interest  in  analysis 
of  character,  unity  and  simplicity  of  subject,  dignity  of  tone, 
coincides  with  the  period  in  which  he  was  devoting  an  increasing 
amount  of  time  to  translation.  His  translations  helped  to  spread 
his  fame  and  win  his  seat  in  the  Academy.  They  were  his  chief 
means  of  support  after  1640.  But  his  labors  in  this  field  grew  so 
greatly  that  they  left  him  no  time  for  dramatic  writing  and  stifled 
his  interest  in  creative  work.  His  translations  were  too  hurried 
to  be  of  lasting  value,  and  the  inaccuracies  found  in  them  after 
his  death  detracted  greatly  from  his  reputation.  Du  Ryer's  per- 
manent contribution  to  literature  is  found,  not  here,  but  in  his 
plays,  the  study  of  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the  following 
chapters. 

*  Pages  95, 105,  97,  xoi. 
'  Page  100. 

» Pages  246-348.  His  usage  is  not  fixed,  for  he  retains  cokortes,  tribunus  militant, 
tribus:  pp.  248,  256,  277. 

«  Page  7  in  the  edition  of  Paris,  1681. 
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Chapter  II, 

EARLY  TRAGICOMEDIES. 

The  plays  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  Aretaphile,  Clitophon, 
Argenis  et  Poliarque,  its  continuation  Argents,  and  Lisandre  et 
Caliste.  While  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  are  Du  Ryer's  first 
plays,  the  exact  dates  of  their  composition  are  uncertain.  As  we 
know  that  plays  of  this  period  were  sometimes  acted  several  years 
before  they  were  published,  the  dates  which  appear  on  the  printed 
title-pages  give  us  only  an  approximate  idea  of  the  years  in  which 
the  plays  were  written.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  an 
author  usually  published  his  plays  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  composed  and  acted.  Evidence  for  dating  them  is  found 
in  prefaces,  notices,  and  a  study  of  their  structure. 

The  privilege  to  print  Argenis  et  Poliarque  is  dated  Febru- 
ary 25,  1630;  the  achevi  d' imprinter.  May  10  of  the  same  year. 
Corresponding  dates  for  Argenis  are  April  18  and  June  15,  1631 ; 
for  Lisandre  et  Caliste,  July  20  and  August  5,  1632.  Aretaphile 
and  Clitophon  were  never  published.  They  are  preserved  in  an 
eighteenth  century  manuscript,  the  title-pages  of  which  declare 
Aretaphile  to  be  the  first  of  Du  Ryer's  plays,  dated  161 8,  and 
Clitophon  to  be  the  second,  dated  1632.  An  introductory  aver- 
tissement  states  that  these  are  his  first  two  plays,  but  it  does  not 
date  them. 

Now  these  title-pages  are  evidently  erroneous.  Even  if  we 
admit  that  Du  Ryer  wrote  Aretaphile  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  six 
years  before  the  Latin  poem  to  his  father,  which  is  his  earliest  pub- 
lished production,  we  can  not  understand  why  a  man  who  later 
wrote  many  plays  in  rapid  succession  waited  almost  twelve  years 
after  his  first  work  before  composing  a  second.  As  the  play  fig- 
ures in  the  Menwireoi  Mahelot,  it  was  probably  acted  about  1633, 
which  means  that  it  must  have  been  written  not  very  long  before, 
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for  plays  that  were  not  popular  enough  to  be  printed  did  not 
remain  a  great  while  on  the  boards.1  The  internal  evidence  of 
the  play  is  strongly  against  so  early  a  date  as  1618.  Moreover, 
the  title-pages  are  seen  to  be  unreliable  when  they  make  the 
obvious  mistake  of  calling  Aretaphile  and  Clitophon  the  first  two 
plays  by  Du  Ryer  and  at  the  same  time  date  the  latter  1632,  for 
Argents  et  Poliarque  and  Argenis  had  both  been  published  before 
this  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  avertissement,  which  seems  to  have 
been  composed  by  one  of  Du  Ryer's  contemporaries  and  is  not 
necessarily  from  the  same  pen  as  the  title-pages,  is  probably 
correct  in  its  simple  statement  that  these  were  Du  Ryer's  first 
two  plays.  Indeed,  their  priority  is  attested  by  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  their  structure,  the  naive  manner  in  which  the 
author  orders  his  events  in  accordance  with  the  stories  he  is 
dramatizing,  the  priciosiU  of  the  style,  the  fact  that  they  remained 
in  manuscript  form  while  all  his  other  plays  were  published,  and 
by  references  in  introductory  verses  before  Argents  et  Poliarque 
and  Argenis  to  Du  Ryer's  escrits,  which  suggest  that  he  had  written 
books  before  Argenis  et  Poliarque.* 

Therefore,  although  the  exact  dates  of  these  five  plays  can  not 
be  determined  with  certainty,  I  conclude  that  they  were  played 
as  follows:  Aretaphile  and  Clitophon,  about  1628;  Argenis  et 
Poliarque  and  Argenis,1  about  1629;  Lisandre  et  Caliste,  in  1630 
or  1 63 1.     They  will  be  studied  in  this  order. 

The  manuscript  which  contains  Aretaphile  and  Clitophon  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  on  paper  water- 
marked with  the  date  1742.4  It  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  one 
belonging  to  the  marechal  d'Estrees  that  was  mentioned  by 
Titon  du  Tillet,  de  Beauchamps,  and  others  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     It  was  in  the  collection  of  La  Valliere 


1 1  owe  this  argument  to  Monsieur  G.  Lanson.  Cf.  also  his  suggestions  in  the 
Revue  d'  kistoire  littiraire  de  la  France,  xv,  354. 

1  According  to  Mairet  (Epistre  dedicatoire  to  his  Galanteries  du  Due  d'Ossonne) 
Du  Ryer  began  writing  after  Rotrou,  Scudgry,  and  Corneille,  and  consequently 
could  have  produced  nothing  before  the  last  part  of  1629;  but  the  passage  in  which 
this  statement  occurs  contains  certain  wilful  distortions  of  fact  that  make  it  untrust- 
worthy. I  agree  with  Stiefel  that  it  should  not  be  accepted  as  evidence.  Cf .  Zeit- 
schrijt  fur  fratuosiscke  Spracke  und  Lileratur,  xvr,  9,  and  Marsan,  La  Sylvie,  Paris, 
1905,  p.  viii,  seq. 

»  This  was  probably  rewritten  in  1630,  after  the  publication  of  Argenis  et  Poliarque. 

*  See  leaves  5,  22,  30,  75,  116,  135  of  the  manuscript. 
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and  passed  thence  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. '  On  the  fourth 
leaf  is  found  the  avertissement,  which  makes  interesting  statements 
regarding  the  success  of  the  two  plays  and  advances  a  curious 
theory  regarding  the  structure  of  the  second.  It  appears  to  have 
been  written  during  Du  Ryer's  life,  but  after  the  law  of  the  unities 
had  been  established  in  France.     It  runs  as  follows : 

"  Aretaphile  et  Clitophon  sont  les  deux  premieres  pieces  de  Theatre 
par  qui  M.  Du  Ryer  s'esta  fait  admirer;  bien  qu'elles  ne  soyent  pas 
comparables  a  tant  d'autrcs  qu'il  a  faites  depuis,  elles  furent  recues 
touteiois  avec  un  aplaudissement  universel  du  peuple  et  de  la  Cour; 
et  particulicrernc  nt  Aretaphile  que  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans  apelloit  sa 
piece;  L'une  et  l'autre  sont  irregulieres  comme  toutes  les  autres  qui 
parurent  en  ce  terns,  mais  Clitophon  a  cet  avantage  qu'il  Test  beau- 
coup  moins;  les  changemens  de  Scene  et  la  trop  longue  duree  de  tems 
necessaire  a  la  conduite  de  la  fable  y  sont  entre  les  Actes;  en  sorte 
que  chaque  Acte  separement  est  dans  l'etroite  rigueur  des  regies,  bien 
que  pris  ensemble  ils  soyent  irreguliers,  cette  nouvelle  methode  fut 
admiree  des  Doctes,  qui  temoignerent  que  s'il  e"toit  permis  de  faire 
des  Poemes  dramatiqucs  contre  les  loix  de  la  Scene  ce  devoit  etre  de 
cette  sorte ;  aussi  ce  fut  un  acheminement  a  les  observer,  et  comme  un 
avantcoureur  de  tant  d'autres  ouvrages  accomplis  qui  suivirent  Clito- 
phon, entre  lesquels  l'Alcimedon  de  n6tre  auteur  fut  le  premier." 

The  plot  of  Aretaphile  is  taken  from  Plutarch's  De  Mulierum 
Virtutibtts,  XIX, 3  in  which  Aretaphila  is  represented  as  the  wise 
and  beautiful  daughter  of  jEglator  and  wife  of  Phaedimus,  illus- 
trious citizens  of  Cyrene.  Nicocrates,  the  villain  of  the  tale, 
having  put  to  death  ^Eglator  and  the  priest  of  Apollo,  made 
himself  ruler  of  the  town  and  forced  Aretaphila  to  marry  him. 
He  then  showed  much  love  for  her,  but  she,  moved  by  patriotism, 
sought  to  make  way  with  him.  At  first  she  tried  poison,  but 
her  plans  were  discovered  by  her  mother-in-law,  who  had  her 
imprisoned  and  tortured.  She  escaped,  however,  through  her 
influence  over  Nicocrates,  by  whom  she  was  restored  to  her  former 
position  of  honor.  Then  she  gave  her  daughter  to  Leander, 
the  tyrant's  brother,  and  thus  persuaded  him  to  hire  a  slave  to 
kill  Nicocrates.  When  the  deed  was  done,  however,  Leander 
made  himself  a  tyrant  like  his  predecessor.  Aretaphila,  nothing 
daunted,  stirred  up  a  war  with  their  neighbors  and  called  in  the 


1  MS.  fr.  25496.      It  contains  138  leaves  and  is  written  in  an  easily  legible  hand. 

*  In  the  original  ji  est. 

•See  Lancaster.  The  French  Tra^i- Comedy,  Baltimore,  1907,  13 1. 
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aid  of  an  African  chieftain  named  Anabus,  whom  she  bribed  to 
arrest  Leander  after  she  should  persuade  the  latter  to  go  out  of 
the  city  to  confer  with  him.  The  plan  suceeded.  Leander, 
captured  by  the  Africans  and  sold  to  her  friends,  was  tied  up  in  a 
sack  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  while  his  mother  was  burned  alive. 
Aretaphila  was  offered  the  government  of  the  town,  but  she  de- 
clined it  and  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  at  peace  in  the  gynaceum. 

With  the  exception  of  the  heroine,  the  characters  are  not  much 
more  than  names.  Love  plays  little  part.  The  principal  idea 
is  the  painting  of  the  heroine's  patriotism,  a  feeling  that  makes 
use  of  assassination,  the  prostitution  of  a  daughter,  bribery,  and 
the  basest  treachery,  and  finally,  when  successful,  obtains  its 
vengeance  by  drowning  one  victim  and  burning  another.  Now 
Aretaphila's  patriotism  would  make  good  tragic  material,  if  its 
effect  were  not  lost  in  the  horror  excited  by  the  acts  it  occasions. 
But  Du  Ryer  was  not  writing  tragedy.  He  saw  in  the  tale  the 
outline  of  a  tragi-eomedy  in  which  love  would  be  the  principal 
theme  and  patriotism  altogether  subordinate.  He  saw,  too, 
that,  to  make  the  play  successful,  he  must  win  his  audience's 
sympathy  for  Aretaphila  by  removing  some  of  her  crimes  and 
softening  others.  So  he  made  of  her  a  royal  pricieuse  and  gave 
her  a  lover  who  combined  the  functions  of  Phaedimus  and  Anabus. 
Strangely  enough,  he  failed  to  make  a  similar  combination  of 
Nicocrates  and  Leander.  He  has  even  less  unity  than  Plutarch 
in  his  female  r61es,  for,  in  order  to  make  Aretaphila  young,  and 
to  spare  her  the  odium  of  prostituting  her  daughter,  he  changed 
the  latter  to  a  sister  and  married  her  to  Leander,  whom  he  called 
Cleandre. 

The  play  begins  before  Aretaphile's  marriage,  when  her  hand 
is  being  sought  with  success  by  Philarque,  son  of  the  Libyan  king, 
and  unsuccessfully  by  Nicocrate,  who  plots  to  usurp  the  throne. 
This  first  act  could  be  readily  omitted.  The  precious  expressions 
of  love,  the  king's  platitudes,  the  rejected  lover's  complaints 
replace  suitable  characterization  and  exposition  of  plot.  The 
intrigue  does  not  begin  till  after  Nicocrate's  usurpation,  an  event 
which  occurs  between  the  first  and  second  acts  along  with  his 
marriage  to  Aretaphile,  his  murder  of  her  father  and  the  king, 
and  the  exile  of  Philarque. 

There  is  more  characterization  in  the  second  act.  The 
usurper  brutally  avows  his  policy  of  heartless  egotism: 
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"  Les  Dieux  sont  Rois  au  Ciel,  je  le  suis  ici  bas, 
Qu'ils  gouvernent  la  haut  la  pluye  et  le  tonnere 
Pour  moy  j'aurat  le  soin  de  gouverner  la  terre. "  ■ 

Melnaipe,  sacrificateur,  opposes  him  boldly  and  is  sentenced  to 
death.  Next  Calvie,  his  mother,  tells  him  that  she  has  found 
Aretaphile  preparing  to  poison  him.  Unable  to  believe  the  charge, 
he  first  tests  the  poison  on  a  captive.  The  scene  has  no  counter- 
part in  Plutarch's  account  and  serves  to  emphasize  simply  and 
forcibly  the  cruelty  of  the  new  king  and  his  cold  indifference  to 
the  captive's  misfortune. 

"  Nicocrate:  Viens  ca,  bois1  ce  breuvage,  il  me  faut  satisfaire 
Ainsi  n'en  doute  point,  ton  destin  rigoureux 
Cessera  de  te  rendre.  ici  bas  malheureux. 
Captif :        Tu  rae  vois  par  contrainte  en  cette  obdissance 
Cruel,  ainsi  je  bois  le  fiel  de  ta  puissance 
Car  je  me  doute  bien  que  ce  n'est  qu'un  poison. 
Nicocrate:  Comme  il  tremble,  je  crois  que  vous  nvez  raison"1 

The  last  line,  addressed  to  his  mother,  shows  the  tyrant  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  testing  the  poison,  with  no  care  for  the  man's 
life.  When  he  sees  that  the  latter  is  dying,  he  ironically  pardons 
him.  The  scene  exhibits  a  restraint  and  directness  absent  from 
most  of  the  play.  The  rest  of  the  act  depicts  the  arrest  of  the 
heroine  and  a  visit  from  the  exiled  Philarque,  who  comes  for  news 
of  Aretaphile  and  makes  a  narrow  escape  from  his  rival's  guards. 

The  third  act  begins  with  a  long  rhetorical  monologue  from 
Aretaphile  in  prison,  followed  by  a  similar  soliloquy,  delivered 
by  the  disguised  Philarque.  Next  there  is  a  love  scene  with  a 
few  comic  passages,  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  soldiers  and  the 
flight  of  Philarque.  Aretaphile,  brought  before  Nicocrate,  pleads 
that  the  poison  was  intended  as  a  love  potion  and  that  its  fatal 
properties  were  unknown  to  her.  He  does  not  believe  her,  but 
is  forced  by  his  love  to  pardon  her,  in  spite  of  the  correctness  of 
his  suspicions.  Du  Ryer  exhibits  in  the  scene  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  that  indicates  the  kind  of  work  he  was  later 
to  do. 

Philarque  now  reappears  as  a  shepherd  and  amuses  the 
audience  by  misdirecting  the  soldiers  who  pursue  him.  He  tells 
Aretaphile  that  a  band  of  followers  is  collecting  about  him  and 


■  11. 1 


■  The  original  has  boil. 
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that  he  is  getting  aid  from  neighboring  powers.  After  he  leaves, 
Aretaphile  plans  to  win  over  Cleandre,  brother  of  Nicocrate, 
by  giving  him  her  sister,  Belise,  in  marriage. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act,  Nicocrate  has  forgotten 
his  love  for  Aretaphile  and  is  seeking  to  win  the  favor  of  Belise, 
now  married  to  his  brother.  She  shows  his  letter  to  her  husband 
and  then  lures  Nicocrate  to  a  rendezvous,  in  order  to  have  him 
put  to  death.  He  comes,  as  she  has  directed,  disguised  as  a 
certain  Aniser,  whom  Cleandre  has  engaged  a  courtier  to  kill. 
In  the  dark  the  courtier  is  deceived  by  Nicocrate's  disguise  and 
strikes  him  dead.  He  cries  only  "je  suis  mort. "  A  soldier  soon 
stumbles  over  the  dead  body,  draws  it  into  the  moonlight,  and 
recognizes  the  king.  A  picturesque  setting  is  furnished  by  the 
night,  the  moonlight,  and  the  going  and  coming  of  the  various 
persons  connected  with  the  crime. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  keeping  Aretaphile  innocent  of 
this  murder,  planned  by  her  sister  and  Cleandre,  but  in  doing  so 
he  has  allowed  her  to  fall  into  the  background.  She  reappears 
after  Cleandre  has  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne,  when,  in 
spite  of  Belise's  advice,  he,  too,  has  determined  to  reign  despoti- 
cally. He  has  not  long  to  do  so,  as  Philarque  comes  against 
Cyrene  with  an  army  and  Aretaphile  joins  him  outside  the  walls. 
Philarque  plans  with  a  conseiller  to  capture  Cleandre  by  proposing 
to  parley  with  him  half-way  between  the  two  armies.  When 
Cleandre  hears  of  this,  he  is  cast  into  great  perplexity  until  he  is 
shamed  by  Aretaphile  into  venturing  to  meet  Philarque.  His 
fears  are  soon  realized,  for  he  is  seized  by  his  enemies ;  but,  instead 
of  being  put  to  death,  as  in  Plutarch,  he  is  pardoned  by  the  new 
king,  who  is  unwilling  to  mar  the  joy  of  his  restoration  to  the 
throne  and  his  marriage  to  Aretaphile. 

This  analysis  shows  the  structural  weakness  of  the  play.  The 
author  has  preferred  a  romance  to  a  story  of  brutal  patriotism 
and  has  accordingly  softened  his  characters  and  reduced  their 
crimes.  There  is  no  longer  a  central  figure  planning  to  bring 
about  the  denouement.  There  is  a  series  of  events,  caused  by 
different  persons,  which  do  not  necessarily  lead  up  to  each  other 
and  most  of  which  might  be  omitted  without  affecting  the  ending 
of  the  play.  The  unity  of  action  is  violated  by  digressions  also 
and  by  the  fact  that  too  much  of  importance  takes  place  between 
the  acts.     The  time  involved  is  many  months,  perhaps  years. 
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The  place  is  within  the  walls  of  Cyrene  and  a  short  distance 
outside   them.      It   is    described    in    Mahelot's    Metnoire1    as 

follows : 

"  II  faut,  au  Milieu  du  theatre,  Vn  Palais  cache\  ou  il  y  ayt  Vn  tora- 
beau  et  des  Annes,  de  la  bougie,  des  larmes,  du  Soucy,  deux  piramides 
Ardantes;  au  deuant  de  ce  palais,  Vn  autre  palais,  pour  Vn  Roy. 
A  Vn  des  costez  du  theatre,  Vne  grande  tour,  et  de  lautre  coste-  Vne 
chambre  fermee;  Des  tableaux,  Vne  table,  des  flambeaux,  dedans  La 
chambre ;  au  troisiesme  Acte,  il  se  faict  Vne  nuict ;  il  faut  deux  Menottes 
ou  chaisnes,  deux  fiolles,  Vn  chapeau  de  fleurs,  Vne  ficelle,  ou  Ion 
attache  Vne  Lettre. " 

The  properties  here  indicated  show  how  little  attention  is 
paid  to  local  color.  The  flowers  and  trees  mentioned*  and  the 
customs  depicted  are  French  rather  than  African.  The  desert  is 
of  no  importance.  Indeed,  some  proper  names,  an  occasional 
reference  to  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  a  "demon  tutelaire"3  are  the 
only  means  used  to  give  the  piece  an  African  setting.  Plutarch's 
gyn&ceum  and  his  use  of  a  sack  for  drowning  the  usurper  are 
not  imitated. 

While  the  chief  interest  is  in  the  situations,  some  of  which 
have  considerable  dramatic  power,  the  study  of  character  has  not 
been  altogether  neglected.  Aretaphile  has  lost  the  ferocity  which 
distinguished  her  in  Plutarch,  and  with  it  much  of  her  force  and 
ingenuity.  She  now  accomplishes  little  besides  her  own  pardon 
from  the  charge  of  poisoning,  and  the  marriage  of  her  sister  to 
Cleandre.  She  uses  her  powers  in  insipid  soliloquies  on  love  and 
sorrow,  and  in  devising  means  of  reuniting  herself  to  Poliarque. 
Belise  appears  little,  except  in  the  fourth  act,  where  her  outraged 
virtue  rouses  her  to  bring  about  the  murder  of  Nicocrate.  The 
latter  is  the  chief  male  figure.  As  a  rejected  lover,  a  usurping 
tyrant,  a  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  woman 
who  has  attempted  to  murder  him,  he  plays  an  interesting  r61e 
of  some  complexity.  Since  fickleness  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  rest  of  his  character,  his  love  of  Belise  is  not  convincing. 
As  I  have  said,  it  seems  unfortunate  for  the  unity  of  interest 
that  Nicocrate  and  Cleandre  are  not  merged,  but  something  is 
gained  by  the  actual  arrangement,  for  the  murder  of  Nicocrate 
and  its  attendant  scenes  of  plotting  are  made  possible,  while  the 
author  has  an  opportunity  to  show  his  talent  by  the  manner  in 


•  Folio  35  v»and36. 


•III.  12. 
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which  he  distinguishes  the  brave  tyrant  from  his  timid  brother. 
Cleandre's  cowardice  serves  to  differentiate  the  two  men  and 
suits  well  the  rdle  he  plays  at  the  end.  Philarque  is  a  color- 
less hero,  possessed  of  the  usual  virtues  and  fashionable  wit  of 
Du  Ryer's  time.  There  are  minor  characters  worthy  of  men- 
tion, especially  the  virtuous  and  platitudinous  king,  the  sturdy 
priest  of  Apollo,  the  attendant  who  follows  Nicocrate  faithfully 
through  his  crimes,  only  to  be  dismissed  without  cause,  and  Ariste, 
a  politic  friend  to  Philarque,  the  furnisher  of  his  disguises  and  his 
representative  at  Cyrene  during  his  exile. 

There  are  sixteen  persons  besides  a  number  of  soldiers.  They 
provide  the  tragi-comedy  with  movement  and  variety,  contrast- 
ing with  the  small  cast  used  by  Du  Ryer  in  his  classic  tragedies. 
The  later  psychological  plays  are  predicted  by  occasional  conflicts 
of  emotions,  acted  or  described.'  The  dialogue  is  sometimes 
a  nicise  and  forcible,  but  often  it  is  marred  by  concetti,  mixed 
metaphors,  and  chevilles.  The  soliloquies  are  too  long.  Indeed, 
much  in  both  style  and  structure  indicates  that  this  is  a  first  play, 
but  the  author  already  shows  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  his 
source,  the  ability  to  characterize  certain  persons,  and  to  create 
situations  of  dramatic  power. 

Clitophon,  the  other  play  found  in  this  manuscript,  was  cer- 
tainly acted,  as  it  appears  in  Mahelot's  Memoir e  and  was  adver- 
tised to  be  played  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  during  the  Carnival 
fortnight  of  the  year  1634.'  The  play  is  based  on  a  Greek 
romance,  the  Clitophon  and  Leucippe  of  Achilles  Tatius. '  The 
original  story,  an  erotic  Odyssey,  stuffed  with  remarkable  adven- 
tures and  insipid  sentimentality,  has  been  closely  followed  by  the 
dramatist,  except  in  a  few  events,  omitted  for  the  sake  of  decency 
or  probability.  Like  Aretaphile  the  play  begins  too  soon  and 
introduces  into  the  first  act  persons  of  seeming  importance  who 
do  not  appear  again.  The  dramatist  relates  few  of  the  adven- 
tures that  in  the  original  precede  the  elopement  of  the  lovers. 
He  omits  the  lengthy  dissertations  on  various  forms  of  love,  the 
tirade  against  women,  and  a  number  of  descriptions.  When  the 
play  begins,  Lucipe  is  living  with  her  mother  at  Tyre,  where 


'  See  IV,  2,  5. 

*  See  Fouxnier,  Variitis  historiqucs,  Paris,  1855,  11,  345-355.  and  p.  62  below. 
» See  Erotici  Scriptores,  27,  seg.,  Paris,   1885.     Cf.  Lancaster,  The  French  Tragi- 
Comedy,  125. 
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Ciitophon  has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Pirates  come  to  carry  her  off, 
but  by  mistake  they  seize  another  girl.  Her  mother,  frightened 
by  the  incident,  insists  upon  leaving  town,  and  thus  forces  her 
daughter  to  elope  with  Ciitophon.  The  lovers  are  accompanied 
by  Satire,  a  faithful  servant,  who  persuades  them  to  go  to  his 
father's  house  at  Alexandria.  On  the  way  they  are  shipwrecked 
and  separated.  Satire  is  found  by  his  father,  Menelas,  who  has 
been  forced  by  pirates  in  the  Egyptian  Delta  to  make  for  them 
their  human  sacrifices.  The  lovers  fall  into  the  hands  of  these 
pirates  and  Menelas  is  ordered  to  sacrifice  them.  But  the  troops 
of  Charmide,  King  of  Alexandria,  attack  the  pirates  with  such 
success  that  Ciitophon  escapes.  He  is  well  received  by  the 
Alexandrians,  but  is  soon  horrified  to  see  that  Lucipe  is  about 
to  be  sacrificed  by  the  pirates  on  a  "rnontagne"  in  sight  of  both 
armies.  He  sees  the  knife  plunged  into  her  bosom,  and  falls 
fainting  to  the  earth  when  prevented  by  his  new  friends  from 
going  to  her  rescue. 

The  third  act  begins  with  his  lamentations.  He  has  found 
Lucipe's  tomb  and  is  about  to  kill  himself  on  it,  when  he  is  sur- 
prised by  Satire  and  Menelas  and  learns  from  them  that  Lucipe 
is  alive.  The  fact  that  the  sacrifice  was  performed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  pirates  had  enabled  Menelas  to  open  a  bag  of  blood, 
placed  for  this  purpose  on  Lucipe's  breast,  and  thus  appear  to  kill 
her.  He  had  put  her  in  a  coffin,  where  she  remained  till  night. 
They  now  all  escape  to  the  Alexandrians,  and  the  lovers,  passing 
for  brother  and  sister,  are  protected  by  Charmide.  But  a  new 
difficulty  arises.  As  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  the  ruler 
seeks  to  marry  the  woman  who  has  represented  herself  as  her 
lover's  sister.  Fortunately,  however,  Charmide  is  killed  in  a 
duel  with  Busire,  leader  of  the  pirates.  The  lovers  are  about  to 
be  united,  when  a  certain  Cheree,  follower  of  Charmide,  succeeds 
in  carrying  off  Lucipe  in  a  boat  and  eludes  Clitophon's  pursuit 
by  pretending  to  behead  Lucipe  and  throw  her  body  into  the 
water. ' 

With  the  fourth  act  we  come  upon  elements  of  a  domestic 
comedy.  Ciitophon,  mourning  Lucipe,  has  arrived  at  Ephesus, 
where  his  grief  is  intensified  by  his  meeting  Clinias  and  receiving 


•  This  event  is  not  represented  on  the  stage;  for  Hardy's  different  treatment  of 
the  same  situation,  drawn  from  the  same  source,  cf.  I-ancaster,  Two  Lost  Plays  by 
Alexandre  Hardy,  Modern  Language  Notes,  May,  1912. 
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through  him  his  father's  consent  to  his  marriage.  We  learn  that 
the  hero  is  now  pursued  by  the  attentions  of  a  wealthy  widow 
called  Melite,  whose  husband  has  been  recently  lost  at  sea: 

"Elle  se  desespere  elle  accuse  les  Cieux 
Elle  veut  arracher  et  son  coeur  et  ses  yeux 
Enfin  elle  parut  tellement  desotee 
Qu'en  moins  de  quatre  jours  elle  fut  console. "  ' 

Melite  sends  her  maid,  and  then  comes  in  person,  to  implore 
Clitophon's  favor,  but  he  still  thinks  only  of  Lucipe  and  refuses 
to  accept  her  proposals.  Lucipe,  of  course,  is  not  dead.  Any- 
one who  has  followed  the  history  of  her  previous  escapes  is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  another  woman  whom  Cheree 
killed  in  the  sight  of  Clitophon  and  that  Lucipe  was  preserved 
spotless  on  her  abductor's  boat,  till  she  made  her  escape  while  the 
men  who  carried  her  off  were  fighting  over  her.  She  is  living 
as  an  attendant  at  the  house  of  one  of  Melite's  farmers  and  is 
ordered  by  Melite  to  intercede  for  her  with  Clitophon.  She 
thus  learns  that  Clitophon  still  loves  her,  though  his  failure  to 
recognize  her  has  made  her  doubt  it. 

New  complications  are  caused  by  the  arrival  of  Tersandre, 
husband  of  Melite,  who  has  escaped  from  the  shipwreck  in  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  perished.  Clitophon  is  immediately 
arrested  for  adultery  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  his  lament 
forms  the  subject  of  stanzas  that  suggest  those  in  Polyeucte. 
Tersandre  next  seeks  to  seduce  Lucipe,  who  escapes  to  the  Temple 
of  Diana.  He  then  hires  a  man  to  pretend  to  have  been  arrested 
for  the  murder  of  Lucipe.  Clitophon,  hearing  the  man's  confes- 
sion, wishes  to  die  also,  and  represents  himself  as  her  murderer, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  put  to  death.  The  court,  having 
acquitted  Clitophon  of  the  charge  of  adultery,  is  in  doubt  how 
to  act  in  the  matter  of  his  confession  and  is  about  to  leave  the 
decision  to  the  gods,  when  certain  Byzantines  come  to  offer  thanks 
to  the  goddess  for  their  deliverance  from  civil  war.  Among  them 
is  Lucipe's  father,  who  execrates  Clitophon  when  he  learns  of 
Lucipe's  fate.  At  this  moment,  however,  Lucipe  enters  and 
everything  is  explained.  Tersandre,  induced  to  confess  his  part 
in  the  matter,  is  pardoned  at  Melite's  request,  while  the  hero 
and  heroine  are  at  last  united. 


'IV,  5. 
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Du  Ryer  has  not  yet  acquired  constructive  power.  He 
bewilders  us  by  the  number  of  his  characters  and  the  rapidly 
changing,  loosely  joined  scenes.  The  dramatic  struggle  is  between 
the  lovers  and  fate.  Interest  in  their  marriage  is  the  only  thing 
that  unifies  the  play,  for  there  is  no  unity  of  action,  the  place 
includes  localities  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  time 
covers  several  months  at  least.  The  complexity  of  the  setting  is 
shown  by  MahelotV  requirements: 

"Au  Milieu  du  theatre  Vn  temple  fort  superbe  qui  sert  au  5™ 
Acte  est  le  plus  beau  du  theatre,  cnrichy  de  lierre,  dor  clinquant 
balustres,  termes  ou  colomnes,  Vn  tableau  de  Diane;  au  Milieu  de 
lautel  deux  chandeliers  garnis  de  chandelles.  A  vn  cost6  du  theatre  il 
faut  vne  prison  en  tour  ronde;  que  la  grille  soit  fort  grande  et  basse 
pour  voir  trois  prisonniers.  A  coste"  de  la  prison  il  faut  Vn  beau 
Iardin  spacieux  orne"  de  ballustres,  de  flews,  et  de  pallissades. 
de  lautre  coste"  du  theatre  il  faut  Vne  Montaigne  esleuee.  Sur  ladicte 
montagne  Vn  tombeau,  Vn  pilier,  Vn  carquan,  et  Vn  Autel  boccager  de 
Verdure  et  Rochet,  ou  Lon  puisse  monter  sur  ledict  rocher  deuant  le 
peuple.  A  coste*  du  Rocher  Vn  Antre,  Vne  mer,  Vn  demy  vaisseau. 
Sous  le  rocher  faire  paraistre  Vne  prison  pour  deux  personnes,  qui  soit 
Cachee.  il  faut  du  Sang,  des  esponges,  Vne  petite  peau  pour  faire  la 
feinte  du  cou  du  sacrificateur,  Vn  chapeau  de  fleurs,  vn  flambeau  de 
Cire;  il  se  fait  Vne  Nuict  Si  lon  veut;  il  faut  des  turbans  pour  des  turcs, 
des  dards,  des  Iavelots.  tambours,  trompettes,  des  chesnes,  des  clefs, 
vne  robe  de  conseiller,  deux  bourguinottes,  de  la  Verdure,  Vne  lanterne 
gourde  et  Vne  chandelle  dedans." 

The  Turks  are  Mahelot's  own  naive  addition,  but  the  mountain 
in  the  Egyptian  Delta  is  due  to  Du  Ryer,  for  there  is  no  mention 
of  it  in  the  Greek  original.  Its  introduction  makes  the  scene  more 
picturesque  and  helps  to  explain  why  the  sacrificer's  fraud  was 
not  perceived.  The  geographical  absurdity  of  it  probably  dis- 
turbed the  audience  as  little  as  it  did  Du  Ryer. 

There  is  almost  no  character  study.  The  lovers  are  devo: 
chaste,  unintelligent;  their  friends,  faithful  and  resourceful;  the 
villains  are  differentiated  from  one  another,  though  little  devel- 
oped. Busire  is  a  despot;  Cheree,  a  traitor;  Tersandre,  a  jealous 
husband  and  sensual  lover.  The  most  interesting  personality 
is  that  of  Melite,  the  amorous  widow,  sentimental,  self-seeking, 
kindly,  and  ineffective.  The  character  is  repeated  in  the  Rodope 
of  Alcimedon. 


'  Memoire,  fol.  47  V  and  48. 
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The  proprieties  are  more  carefully  preserved  than  in  the  Greek 
romance.  Blood  replaces  entrails  in  the  sack  attached  to  Lucipe. 
As  Melite  does  not  marry  Clitophon,  nor  accompany  him  from 
Egypt  to  Ephesus,  she  is  not  guilty  of  adultery  or  polyandry. 
The  oracular  test  of  virtue  is  omitted.  Other  elements  of  pre- 
ciosity are  found  in  references  to  the  rules  of  love  and  in  Lueipe's 
punning  as  she  is  taken  from  the  coffin.  Indeed  the  subject 
seems  to  have  appealed  to  the  pr&cieux,  for  Clitophon  was  the 
fashionable  name  given  the  abb6  Cotin. ' 

In  short,  this  is  the  least  artistic  of  Du  Ryer's  plays.  The 
success  it  met  must  have  been  due  to  its  varied  incidents  and  its 
complex  setting,  unless  the  insipid  dialogue,  the  mechanical 
characters,  the  surprises  of  the  plot  had  attractions  for  a  seven- 
teenth century  audience  that  are  not  apparent  now. 

For  the  plots  of  his  first  two  plays  Du  Ryer  had  gone  to 
Plutarch's  semi-historical  narrative  and  to  a  Greek  romance. 
For  the  next  he  turned  to  a  contemporary  novel  which  had  some 
likeness  to  his  previous  sources  by  its  use  of  an  ancient  tongue, 
its  variety  of  romantic  adventures,  its  superficial  psychology,  its 
happy  ending  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  series  of  villains.  John 
Barclay  published  his  Latin  novel,  Argents,  at  Paris  in  1 62 1  and  at 
least  six  editions  had  appeared  by  1630.  The  length  of  the  story 
forced  Du  Ryer  to  divide  his  play  into  two  five-act  divisions  or 
journces,  *  one  of  which,  called  A  rgenis  el  Poliarque  on  Theocrinr, 
published  in  1 630  and  the  other,  called  A  rgenis,  in  1 631 .  A  preface 
to  the  first  of  these  praises  Barclay's  work  and  explains  that  the 
first  joumie  treats  the  birth  of  the  lovers'  passion,  while  "bien  tost 
une  seconde  iournee  vous  fera  voir  la  suitte  de  leurs  aduentures." 

In  his  two  previous  plays  Du  Ryer  commenced  to  dramatize 
the  stories  near  their  beginnings,  so  that  most  of  the  exposition 
is  acted.  In  his  later  plays  he  began,  like  other  classicists,  in  the 
middle  of  his  story,  leaving  the  exposition  to  conversations  in 
which  his  actors  refer  to  past  events.  Argents  et  Poliarque  and 
Argents  show  the  transition  from  one  method  to  the  other  in  an 
interesting  way. 

Barclay  himself  began  in  the  middle  of  the  story  and  ac- 
quainted his  reader  with  what  had  already  happened,  partly  by 


1  Lu  ft,  Dictionnaire  des  Prilieuses,  I,  61. 

'An  occasional  custom  of  the  time.     Cf.  Mareschal's  Genereuse  Allematide  in 
two  jovrnees  and  Hardy's  Theagene  el  Carultt  in  eight. 
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relation  in  the  first  book,  more  largely  by  the  secret  interview  be- 
tween Radirobanes  and  Selenissa  in  the  third  and  the  narrative 
told  by  Gobrias  in  the  fourth.  Du  Ryer  followed  him  closely  in 
the  second  jou mee.  where  he  made  Selenisse  relate  the  events  that 
had  formed  the  subject  of  the  first.  Thus  this  second  journee  forms 
a  complete  play,  while  the  first  does  not.  When  the  two  plays 
were  acted  together,  the  story  was  dramatized  from  the  begin- 
ning, after  the  manner  of  Aretaphile  or  Clitophon,  but  if  the  second 
journee  were  given  alone,  there  would  be  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  classic  arrangement  and  at  the  same  time  a  closer  following 
of  Barclay.  It  is  probable  that  the  two  plays  were  first  written 
to  be  given  together,  but  that  the  author,  finding  that  this  arrange- 
ment produced  too  long  a  play,  later  introduced  into  the  second 
journee  speeches  that  told  what  had  happened  in  the  first,  and 
thus  made  it  possible  to  play  this  second  part  alone.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  second  jo urnee  without  the  first  may  be  indicated 
by  Mahelot,  for  he  refers  to  the  properties  used  only  in  the  second 
journee,  and  mentions  nothing  that  is  found  in  the  first  and  not 
in  the  second. 

The  first  journee  concerns  the  beginning  of  the  love-affair 
between  Poliarque  and  Argenis.  It  is  based  chiefly  on  Selenisse's 
narrative  in  the  third  book  of  Barclay's  work,  partly  on  narra- 
tives in  his  first  and  fourth  books.  Meleandre,  King  of  Sicily, 
has  shut  up  his  daughter  in  a  castle,  where  Selenisse  must 
keep  her  from  the  sight  of  men.  Licogene,  a  Sicilian  prince, 
and  Poliarque,  King  of  France,  seek  to  win  her  hand,  the  first 
using  force,  the  second  strategy.  The  two  resulting  plots  are 
developed  in  turn  and  do  not  meet  till  the  second  scene  of  the 
fourth  act. 

Poliarque,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  portrait  of  Argenis, 
left  his  kingdom  and,  taking  a  girl's  disguise  and  the  name  Theo- 
crine,  prevailed  upon  Selenisse  to  admit  him  into  the  castle, 
where  he  soon  established  himself  in  the  favor  of  Argenis.  One 
night  Licogene  attacked  the  castle  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
carried  off  Argenis  and  killed  Meleandre,  then  on  a  visit  to  the 
house,  had  not  Poliarque,  in  spite  of  his  disguise  as  a  woman, 
seized  a  sword  and  put  the  intruders  to  flight.  The  affair  re- 
sulted in  Poliarque's  leaving  the  castle  after  he  had  revealed  his 
sex  to  Argenis  and  told  her  of  his  love.  Barclay  states  merely 
that  the  heroine  was  astonished  at  this  information,  but  Du  Ryer, 
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seeing  in  it  an  opportunity  to  describe  a  conflict  of  passions  in  a 
soul,  makes  Argenis  hesitate  between  love  and  indignation  at  the 
liberty  which  her  lover  has  taken.  The  latter  gives  her  a  sword, 
saying, 

"Si  ie  suis  criminel,  tenez  voila  dequoy 
Me  punir  d'vn  forfaict  commis  soubs  vostre  loy." 

Argenis  prefers  to  await  "vn  iuste  foudre, "  but  she  soon  relents 
and  allows  her  love  and  gratitude  to  prevail.  The  scene  is 
thoroughly  precious,  interesting  as  a  forerunner  of  the  struggle 
of  emotions  in  a  single  breast,  so  dear  to  classic  writers.  The 
resemblance  between  this  scene  and  the  Cid,  in,  4,  is  apparent. 
There  is,  however,  no  direct  influence  on  Corneille,  for  the  latter 
states  in  his  Examen  that  he  drew  this  episode  from  the  Mocedades. 

The  fifth  act  recounts  Poliarque's  return  to  the  Sicilian  court 
in  man's  attire,  his  friendly  reception  by  the  king,  and  his  victory 
over  Licogene,  who,  after  his  failure  to  abduct  Argenis,  has  stirred 
up  a  rebellion  and  led  his  army  against  Mcleandre.  On  the  eve 
of  the  battle,  Argenis  recites  stanzas  to  Minerva,  which  she  in- 
tends to  be  understood  by  Poliarque  as  an  assurance  of  her  love 
for  him.  After  the  battle,  Licogene  and  his  followers  determine 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  journcc  ends  with  the  probability 
of  peace,  but  with  no  assurance  as  to  the  result  of  the  love  affair 
that  is  its  principal  theme. 

Argents,  the  second  journee,  begins  with  the  arrival  in  Sicily 
of  Arcombrotte,  the  disguised  son  of  the  Queen  of  Mauretania. 
He  has  come  seeking  adventure,  which  he  finds  by  helping  Poli- 
arque fight  the  assassins  sent  against  him  by  Lycogene.  After 
the  enemy  have  been  put  to  flight,  he  learns  who  Poliarque  is  and 
what  has  been  going  on  in  Sicily.  Poliarque  has  left  court  because 
peace  is  about  to  be  granted  to  Lycogene.  They  soon  leam  that 
the  men  who  attacked  Poliarque  are  the  latter's  ambassadors 
and  that  charges  are  being  brought  against  Poliarque  for  having 
slain  some  of  them.  The  latter  accordingly  takes  refuge  in  a 
cave,  while  his  friends  spread  a  report  that  he  is  dead.  Two 
troops  of  peasants,  seeking  Poliarque,  arrest  in  his  stead  Arcom- 
brotte and  an  insane  man.  Both  are  taken  to  court,  where  the 
former  is  entertained  hospitably  while  the  latter  causes  much 
amusement  by  his  masquerading.  Shortly  after,  Poliarque,  dis- 
guised as  a  painter,  succeeds  in  seeing  Argenis  before  he  leaves  the 
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country.  She  tries  in  vain  to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  peace 
with  Lycogcne;  the  latter  is  pardoned  and  received  into  favor 
by  the  king. 

New  complications  are  caused  by  the  arrival  of  Radirobane, 
King  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  another  victim  to  the  charms  of  the 
heroine's  portrait.  Combining  his  forces  with  those  of  Meleandre, 
he  succeeds  in  defeating  Lycogene,  whose  head  is  brought  to  the 
stage  on  a  lance  by  Arcombrotte.  Radirobane  is  received  as  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Argenis  and  bribes  Selenisse  until  she  relates 
to  him  the  events  of  the  first  jonrnee  and  promises  to  win  the 
princess  for  him.  But  Argenis  remains  faithful  to  Poliarque  and 
soon  learns  that  he  is  leaving  for  France  to  gather  an  army  and 
return  for  her.  Radirobane  now  lures  Argenis  to  the  seashore  by  a 
pyrotechnic  display,1  but  his  plot  for  carrying  her  off  is  disclosed. 
The  heroine  feigns  sickness,  precipitating  a  Molieresque  dispute 
between  two  physicians,  and  thus  escapes  her  suitor,  who  seeks 
revenge  by  slandering  her  in  a  letter  to  Meleandre.  But  Sele- 
nisse exculpates  her,  and  the  king  decides  to  marry  her  to  Arcom- 
brotte as  soon  as  the  latter  obtains  his  mother's  consent. 

Meanwhile  Poliarque  and  his  sister,  Francinee,  sailing  with 
an  army  for  Sicily,  are  separated  by  a  storm,  which  drives  him 
to  Mauretania,  her  to  Sicily.  Welcomed  by  Hyanisbe,  queen  of 
the  former  country,  Poliarque  protects  her  against  the  invasion  of 
Radirobane,  whom  he  slays  in  single  combat.1  He  now  meets 
Arcombrotte,  who  is  really  Hyempsal,  a  Mauretanian  prince. 
Their  love  for  Argenis  is  about  to  bring  them  to  blows,  when 
Hyanisbe  makes  them  promise  to  remain  at  peace  till  they  return 
to  Sicily.  In  that  country  Francinee  has  been  hospitably  re- 
ceived, Selenisse  has  committed  suicide  from  remorse  over  her 
treachery,  and  all  the  court  is  eagerly  awaiting  the  return  of 
Poliarque  and  Arcombrotte.  These  princes  arrive  in  the  last 
scene  and  present  the  king  with  a  letter  from  Hyanisbe,  which 
informs  him  that  Arcombrotte  is  his  son  by  her  sister,  to  whom  he 
had  been  secretly  married  in  his  youth  and  who  had  died  at  the 
birth  of  his  son.  This  discovery  puts  a  stop,  of  course,  to  the 
rivalry  of  Arcombrotte,  who  solaces  himself  for  the  discovery 

'The  stage  direction  is,  "feux  d'artifice  paroissent  sur  la  mer. " 
1  Poliarque,  taunted  in  this  scene  (IV,  8)  with  having  disguised  himself  as  a  painter, 
replies,  "l'espee  est  mon  pinceau";  the  occurrence,  in  the  Pelerine  amoureuse,  V,  3 
(represented  1633-1634),  of  a  similar  disguise  for  the  hero  and  exactly  the  same 
retort  suggests  that  Rotrou  is  there  imitating  Du  Ryer. 
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that  Argenis  is  his  sister  by  accepting  the  hand  of  Francinee. 
while  Poliarque  is  finally  united  to  the  heroine. 

The  first  jour  nee  is  based  on  narratives  that  occur  here  and 
there  in  the  novel.  The  greater  part  of  the  first  three  acts 
consists  of  preparatory  interviews.  The  action  scarcely  begins 
before  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act.  There,  indeed,  is 
plenty  of  life  and  movement,  a  night  attack  for  abduction  and 
murder,  a  rescue  by  a  man  in  woman's  attire,  who  overcomes  a 
whole  band  of  ruffians,  a  declaration  of  love  in  which  the  hero 
gives  his  sword  to  his  lady  and  bids  her  slay  him  if  he  has  offended 
her.  The  fifth  act  contains  little  save  a  combat  without  result. 
The  play  remains  distinctly  introductory,  serving  chiefly  to  rouse 
our  interest  in  the  lovers  and  to  explain  the  relation  that  exists 
between  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  journSe. 

Little  attempt  to  follow  the  original  verbally  is  made  in  this 
play,  and  many  conversations  are  introduced  which  Barclay 
barely  suggests.  The  song  in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act 
is  developed  from  the  statement  that  Argenis  was  amused  in 
various  ways.  Lycogene's  encouraging  remarks  to  his  soldiers 
and  Poliarq ue's  curses  in  the  fourth  act  are  among  Du  Ryer's 
additions.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  direct  imitation  is 
the  translation  of  "Ego  inter  obscuras  fama  gentes  .  .  .  famam 
nominis  tui  excipere  potui"  by 

"La  voix  du  renom, 
Apporta  iusqu'a  nous  ses  vertus  et  son  nom."' 

Barclay  expresses  this  fact  in  a  letter  brought  by  Poliarchus  to 
Selenissa;  Du  Ryer,  with  more  dramatic  effect,  has  Poliarque 
speak  it  while  he  is  conversing  with  Selenisse.  For  closer  re- 
semblances we  must  look  to  the  second  journie,  which  follows  the 
order  of  Barclay's  narrative  with  certain  omissions  and  elabora- 
tions. The  imitation  is  close  when  "O  ut  nunquam  fuissem 
Poliarchus"  is  translated  by, 

"  Pleust  au  Ciel,  grand  Monarque, 
Que  iamais  sa  rigueur  ne  m'eut  fait  Poliarque."' 

On  the  other  hand,  Du  Ryer  changes  the  order  of  certain  events 
and  occasionally  expands  what  is  only  slightly  referred  to  by 


•  Du  Ryer,  III,  |;  Barclay,  in,  312,  edition  of  Leyden,  1630. 
"The  speech  of  the  insane  man,  Barclay,  I,  103;  Du  Ryer,  II,  2. 
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Barclay.  From  the  second  book  he  omits  Arcombrotte's  rescue 
of  the  king  and  the  murder  of  the  coachman,  the  plot  of  the 
poisoned  bracelet,  the  execution  of  Lycogene's  advisers,  Poli- 
arque's  shipwreck,  combat  with  the  pirates,  discovery  of  the  queen's 
jewels.  From  the  fourth  book  he  omits  details  of  the  battle! 
from  the  fifth,  the  adventures  of  Arsidas.  Du  Ryer  alone  makes 
Radirobane  fall  in  love  with  Argenis's  portrait.  Barclay  draws 
from  the  physicians'  dispute  the  lesson  that  diagnosis  is  unreli- 
able ;  Du  Ryer  uses  it  for  comic  effect. ■  The  latter  omits  many 
incidents  of  the  battle  between  Poliarque  and  Radirobane,  but  he 
develops  the  dialogue  between  the  two  leaders. 

The  plan  of  this  journSe  resembles  that  of  Calder6n's  Argents 
y  Poliarco,  which  appeared  in  1637,  but  the  resemblance  is  due 
to  their  having  a  common  source  and  not  to  direct  imitation,  for 
the  Spanish  play  is  nearer  the  original  than  it  is  to  the  French, 
though  it  departs  from  its  source  enough  to  concentrate  its  inter- 
est on  the  lovers  and  Arcombrotte  and  improves  the  characteri- 
zation of  the  minor  persons.  Du  Ryer's  unity  is  that  of  interest 
rather  than  of  action.  Many  of  the  episodes  could  easily  be 
omitted.  Lycogene  and  Radirobane  would  make  a  more  distinct 
impression  if  they  were  united  into  one  character.'  If  we  con- 
sider the  second  journie  alone,  Arcombrotte  presents  the  same 
difficulty  in  Du  Ryer  that  he  does  in  Calder6n,  for  he  is  a  person 
with  whom  we  are  supposed  to  sympathize,  although  he  is  opposed 
to  Poliarque  during  most  of  the  play.  But  if  the  two  journees  are 
taken  together,  our  interest  in  Poliarque  has  been  established  in 
the  first,  before  the  introduction  of  Arcombrotte.  In  this  respect 
Du  Ryer  is  superior  to  Calderon  and  finds  some  justification  for 
his  first  journSe. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  plays  are  as  varied  as  in  any  of 
Du  Ryer's  productions.  The  scene  is  laid  in  France,  Sicily,  and 
Africa.  The  time  must  cover  a  year  or  more.  The  properties 
required  for  the  representation  are  quite  elaborate,  more  so  than 
Mahelot*  indicates: 

"II  faut,  au  Milieu  du  theatre,  Vn  Autcl  fort  riche,  deux  flam- 
beaux et  des  Lutnicrcs,  Vn  rechaut,  de  Lencens;  a  Vn  des  costez  du 
theatre,  Vn  feu  d'artifice,  dans  Vne  Mer  et  cache\  de  lautre  coste" 
Vne  grotte,  Vne  lance,  Vne  teste  feinte  et  des  trompettes. " 


•  Barclay,  11,  396;  Du  Ryer,  IV,  3. 

•  Calder6n  omits  one  and  barely  mentions  the  other. 


» Fol.  37  v°  and  38. 
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The  play  depends  for  interest  on  the  spectacular.  Several 
combats,  the  return  of  victors  with  the  head  of  the  vanquished 
leader,  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess,  and  fireworks  are  among  its 
attractions.  There  are  also  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
crowd  in  the  fact  that  the  hero  is  King  of  France  and  in  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  the  lines: 

"La  valeur  se  nourrit  dans  le  sein  de  la  France, 
Elle  a  [sic]  tousiours  faict  voir  que  ses  moindres  guerriers 
Arracheroient  a  Mars  ses  plus  riches  lauriers."1 

The  characters  are  treated  in  melodramatic  fashion.  The  bravest 
of  heroes  loves  the  fairest  and  most  virtuous  of  women;  their 
love  is  crossed  by  two  monstrous  villains,  a  treacherous  duenna, 
a  weak  father  and  an  admirable  prince,  who  discovers  that  he  is  the 
brother  of  the  heroine  and  consoles  himself  by  marrying  the  sister 
of  the  hero.  The  plot  is  developed  by  commonplace  romantic 
means:  disguises,  combats,  attempts  at  seduction  and  abduction, 
shipwrecks,  the  recognition  of  a  lost  son. 

Nevertheless  there  is  promise  of  a  successful  dramatic  career 
in  the  appreciation  of  what  will  please  an  audience.  Du  Ryer  has 
learned  the  value  of  an  interesting  situation  and  has  experimented 
in  the  conflict  of  passions  in  a  soul.  He  does  not  forget  to  bring 
the  hero  and  heroine  together  as  often  as  possible,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  probabilities.  He  seeks  to  interest  the  audience 
in  Francinee  by  introducing  her  in  the  fourth  act,  instead  of 
following  his  source  in  merely  mentioning  her  at  the  end  of  the 
work.  By  his  omission  of  the  lower  classes,  the  refining  of  his 
characters,  and  his  greater  care  for  well-turned  phrases,  he  is 
advancing  towards  the  attitude  of  the  early  classicists. 

For  the  last  play  of  this  first  series,  Lisandre  et  Caliste,  Du  Ryer 
got  his  plot,  not  only  from  a  contemporary,  as  in  the  case  of  Argenis, 
but  from  one  who  wrote  in  French  and  laid  his  scene  in  modern 
France.  The  source  is  the  Histoire  tragi-comique  de  noire  temps, 
Paris,  1615,  by  Henry  d'Audiguier,  republished  at  Leyden  in  1650 
as  Histoire  des  amours  de  Lysandre  et  de  Caliste.  Du  Ryer  showed 
a  greater  power  of  selection  here  than  in  his  previous  works, 
in  which  he  had  dramatized  most  of  the  incidents  foimd  in  his 
sources,  for  he  passed  over  the  first  five  of  the  ten  books  that 
compose  the  romance,  omitting  the  beginning  of  the  love  affair 
between  Lisandre  and  Caliste  and  its  progress  up  to  the  former's 

•  Argenis  et  Pciiarque,  V,  2. 
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return  from  Spain,  as  well  as  the  events  that  immediately  preceded 
the  death  of  Cleandre.  He  utilized  the  events  of  the  last  five 
books,  following  their  general  order  and  making  some  omissions. 

The  play  begins  with  a  combat  between  Lisandre  and  two  of 
his  enemies,  whom  he  slays  one  after  the  other.  Obliged  to  flee 
from  justice,  he  tells  Caliste  farewell  and  is  aided  by  her  husband, 
Cleandre,  to  escape.  A  more  serious  charge  is  soon  brought  against 
him,  for  a  certain  Leon,  surprised  in  Caliste's  bed-chamber,  slays 
Cleandre  with  Lisandre's  sword,  which  he  has  picked  up  on  the 
duelling  ground.  Caliste,  whose  relations  with  Lisandre  are  not 
criminal,  is  not  to  blame  for  Leon's  presence  in  her  room,  as  he 
was  introduced  there  by  her  maid,  who  believed  that  her  mistress 
would  be  away  that  night.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  Lisandre's 
intimacy  with  Caliste,  the  false  accusation  brought  against  him 
by  the  maid,  the  discovery  of  his  sword  in  the  room,  and  his 
disappearance  make  it  appear  that  he  and  Caliste  are  guilty  of 
Cleandre's  murder. 

The  second  act  begins,  like  the  seventh  book  of  the  romance, 
with  Caliste  imprisoned  in  the  chastelet  and  Lisandre  trying  to 
get  her  out.  This  he  does  by  bribing  the  jailer  and  a  butcher, 
whose  house  faces  the  prison.  Just  before  he  takes  her  out  of 
prison,  we  have  a  scene  worthy  of  a  comedy  of  manners  and  con- 
trasting pleasantly  with  the  romantic  incidents  that  precede  and 
follow  it.  The  butcher  objects  to  Lisandre's  frequent  visits  to 
his  house,  which  may  cause  gossip.  His  wife  reminds  him  of  the 
money  they  gain  from  these  visits,  but  he  insists  upon  the  danger: 

"Si  quelqu'uii  s'appergoit 
Que  nous  fauorisons  le  dessein  qu'il  concoit, 
Ie  crains  d'en  receuoir  du  reproche  et  du  blasme. 
Et  qu'on  mette  au  cachot  gros  guillaume  et  sa  femme: 
A  ne  t'en  point  mentir  et  sans  en  rien  celer 
C'est  la  le  vray  moyen  d'aller  mourir  en  l'air. 
Quelque  somme  d'argent  qui  nous  soit  asseuree 
Bon  renom  vaut  bien  mieux  que  ceinture  doree. " 

Lisandre  interrupts  them  disguised  as  a  tirelayne  and  is  at  first 
told  to  be  off,  but  he  brings  the  butcher  round  by  telling  him  his 
name  and  giving  him  a  chain.  The  butcher,  in  spite  of  his  wife's 
scoffing,  remark 

"Cet  homme  a  dans  l'humeur  ie  ne  scay  quoy  d'aimable 
Qui  me  charme  l'esprit  et  me  rend  plus  traitable. " 
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This  scene  has  the  characteristics  of  the  farce:  the  domestic 
quarrel,  the  mention  of  Gros  Guillaume,'  the  introduction  of 
the  lower  classes,  the  location  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  maxims, 
common  sense,  and  avarice  of  the  husband,  the  wife's  shrewdness 
and  her  partiality  to  the  noble  lover.  It  is  probably  inspired 
largely  by  contemporary  farces  rather  than  by  the  romance,  which 
suggests  the  incident,  but  treats  it  gravely. 

Caliste  is  now  brought  out  of  prison  and  taken  home,  where 
her  mother  receives  her  joyfully,  but  her  father  with  misgivings, 
for  he  fears  the  laws.  Du  Ryer  omits  the  lovers'  trip  to  Belgium 
and  minor  events  of  the  eighth  book.  Adraste,  father  of  Lisandre, 
bids  him  cease  his  adventurous  life  and  marry  Hippolite,  who 
loves  him  well.  This  command  produces  a  struggle  between  love 
and  duty : 

"Quay  [^ic]-ie  enfin  resolu?  la  nature  a  son  tour 
Me  parle  de  respect,  et  Caliste  d'amour. " 

He  decides  in  favor  of  Caliste,  but,  when  he  is  with  Hippolite, 
he  encourages  her  to  believe  that  he  loves  her  and  thus  gets  his 
father's  permission  to  his  going  to  court.  The  news  is  brought 
that  he  is  pardoned  for  the  death  of  one  of  his  enemies  and  may 
fight  in  single  combat  to  prove  his  innocence  in  the  case  of  the 
second,  after  which  he  will  still  have  to  answer  for  Cleandre's 
murder.  But  before  Lisandre  hears  this,  he  leaves  for  a  tourna- 
ment in  England. 

The  fourth  act  is  concerned  with  the  combat  to  prove  Li- 
sandre's  guilt  or  innocence.  The  challenger,  Lucidan,  presents 
himself  before  the  king  and  the  court,  but  Lisandre  is  still  absent. 
Then  Adraste,  Caliste,  and  Hippolite  arrive,  each  wearing  armor 
and  unrecognized.  The  casting  of  lots  decides  that  Hippolite 
shall  fight  for  Lisandre  against  Lucidan,  and  she  does  so  until  a 
certain  Beronte  arrives  with  proof  of  Lisandre's  innocence  in 
regard  to  the  duel.  The  king  pardons  him  for  everything  except 
the  murder  of  Cleandre  and  the  fight  ends.  When  Hippolite 
takes  off  her  helmet,  she  causes  general  admiration  and  Lucidan 
falls  in  love  with  her.  Caliste,  sure  that  she  is  her  successful 
rival,  retires  from  the  field  with  thoughts  of  suicide.  Meanwhile 
Lisandre,  delayed  by  a  shipwreck  on  his  way  home,  discovers  Leon 
weeping  over  his  treachery  in  a  "desert  affreux "  and  prevails  upon 
him  to  accompany  him  to  Paris. 

*  Stage  name  of  the  celebrated  actor,  Robert  Gudrin. 
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In  the  fifth  act  Hippolite,  again  disguised  by  her  helmet,  is  taken 
by  Lisandre  for  Caliste,  and  is  thus  informed  that  her  own  love  for 
him  is  hopeless.  She  reveals  her  identity  and  upbraids  Lisandre 
for  inconstancy,  but  she  admits  Caliste's  superior  attractions  and 
consoles  herself  by  accepting  Lucidan.  Before  this  is  done,  prepa- 
rations are  made  for  a  second  combat,  which  is  avoided  only  by 
Leon's  confession.  Lisandre,  thus  acquitted  of  Cleandre's  murder, 
is  united  to  Caliste,  and  Hippolite  weds  Lucidan.  A  ridiculous 
lovers'  quarrel  at  the  end  of  the  original  is  happily  omitted. 

A  series  of  adventures,  loosely  joined  by  an  interest  in  the 
safety  and  marriage  of  the  lovers,  constitutes  the  matter  of  the  play. 
None  of  the  unities  are  preserved.  The  location  in  almost  con- 
temporary France  is  noteworthy.  The  stage  setting  is  elaborate, 
as  the  following  citation  from  Mahelot*  shows: 

"II  faut,  au  Milieu  du  theatre,  Le  petit  chastelct  de  la  Rue  de 
Sainct  Jacques  et  faire  paroistre  Vnc.  rue  ou  sont  Les  bouchers,  et  de 
la  Maison  dun  boucher  faire  Vne  fenestre  qui  soit  vis  a  vis  dune 
Autre  fenestre  grillee  pour  la  prison,  ou  lisandre  puisse  parler  a  Caliste. 
il  faut  que  cela  soit  eachd  durant  le  Premier  Acte,  et  Ion  no 
paraistre  cela  quau  Second  Acte  et  se  referme  Au  Mesme  Acte.  La 
fermeture  sert  de  Palais.  A  Vn  des  costez  du  theatre,  vn  hermitage 
sur  Vne  Montaigne,  et  Vn  antre  Au  dessoubs,  dou  sort  Vn  hermitte; 
delautre  coste*  du  theatre,  il  faut  Vne  chambre  ou  Ion  entre  par  der- 
rierre  esleuee  de  deux  ou  trois  Marches;  des  Casques,  des  bourguinottes, 
des  rondaches,  des  trompettes  et  Vne  espee  qui  se  demonte,  il  faut 
aussy  Vne  Nuict." 

Like  Argents,  the  play  is  full  of  movement  and  appeal  to  the 
romantic  imagination.  There  are  duels,  an  assignation,  a  murder, 
an  escape  from  prison,  two  trials  by  combat,  disguises,  and  recog- 
nitions. In  the  last  scene  the  king  strikes  a  patriotic  note  by 
referring  to  the  victories  of  "nos  premiers  Rois."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  the  improbability  of  many  situations  or  the  slight 
attempt  at  characterization.  Lisandre  is  weak  in  the  presence 
of  his  father  and  Hippolite,  and  seems  unable  to  accomplish  any- 
thing for  himself  after  the  first  two  acts.  Caliste,  like  Aretaphile 
a  married  heroine,  mourns  for  her  dead  husband  and  her  absent 
lover,  but  she  shows  no  conflict  in  her  soul  between  dutv  and 


1  Alemoire,  folio  13  v»  and  14.  The  design  that  accompanies  this  has  been  re- 
produced in  the  Archives  de  I'Acadtmie  Nationals  de  Musique  and  in  Petit  de  Julle- 
ville's  Histoire  de  la  lartgtie  el  de  la  literature  franchise,  IV,  354.  Cf.  also  Exp.  Unit, 
de  1878.  Catalogue  du  ministire  de  I' instruction  pubhque  des  cultes  et  des  beaux-arts, 
Paris,  1878,  and  Rigal,  Alexandre  Hardy,  Paris,  1889,  681. 
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love.  In  the  last  part  of  the  play  she  is  no  more  important  than 
Hippolite,  who  is  a  more  modern  likeness  of  Garnier's  militant 
Bradamante.  Some  effort  is  made  to  characterize  Caliste's 
canny  father  and  affectionate  mother  as  well  as  the  comic  persons 
of  the  second  act.  By  virtue  of  its  comic  scenes  and  the  success 
with  which  Du  Ryer  reduces  a  large  amount  of  material  to  com- 
paratively orderly  form,  it  is  the  most  creditable  of  his  early 
tragi-comedies. 

The  subordinate  r61e  of  Clarinde,  the  heroine's  maid,  deserves 
special  notice.  Since  she  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  suivante 
on  the  French  stage,  her  appearance  marks  the  change  from  the 
stiff  and  conventional  nurse,  inherited  from  Seneca,  to  the  young 
female  attendant,  with  her  attractive  personality  and  her  love 
affairs.  The  importance  of  the  substitution  is  shown  by  Corneille 
in  the  Exatnen  to  his  Galerie  du  Palais,  where  he  writes: 

"Le  personnage  de  nourrice,  qui  est  de  la  vieille  come<iie,  et  que 
le  manque  d'actrices  sur  nos  theatres  y  avoit  conservoit  jusqu'alors, 
afin  qu'un  homme  le  put  representer  sous  le  masque,  se  trouve  ici 
metamorphose"  en  celui  de  suivante,  qu'une  femmc  repr6sente  sur  son 
visage."1 

This  passage  has  been  taken  to  mean  that  Corneille  was  the  first 
French  author  to  introduce  the  suivante,  but  it  is  evident  that 
Du  Ryer  preceded  him  in  this  respect  by  about  three  years. 

In  these  five  plays  Du  Ryer  pleases  the  popular  taste  and 
gains  a  certain  mastery  in  his  art,  but  his  work  is  more  important 
in  tendency  than  achievement.  The  subjects  are  chosen  from 
romantic  stories  as  crowded  with  events  as  they  are  lacking  in 
the  study  of  manners  and  character.  As  the  audience  is  assured 
by  the  name,  tragi-comedy,  that  the  lovers  will  be  finally  happy, 
there  is  little  terror  or  pity  excited  by  their  temporary  misfor- 
tunes. Admiration  is  roused  by  fidelity  in  love  or  by  feats  of 
physical  prowess,  not  by  a  sterner  adherence  to  duty  or  ambition. 

Aretapkile  taught  Du  Ryer  to  expand  a  brief  tale  into  a  full- 
length  play;  Clitophon,  to  contract  his  source  and  express  in 
dialogue  what  had  been  told  as  a  story;  Argent s  and  Lisandre  et 
Caliste,  to  begin  his  plot  in  the  middle  and  expose  the  previous 
events  in  the  dialogue,  as  well  as  to  omit  the  unessential.  He 
learns  to  keep  his  hero  and  heroine  before  the  audience  and 
to  create  interesting  situations.     But  he  still  starts  his  plays  too 

'  Cf.  edition  of  Marty-Laveaux,  Paris,  1862.  n,  14 
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soon  and  introduces  unnecessary  persons  into  them.  The  first 
plays  sinned  by  their  succession  of  largely  independent  episodes; 
Lisatidre  et  Caliste,  by  the  simultaneous  development  of  several 
plots.  Sentimental  and  narrative  monologues  are  employed  to 
excess.  The  dinouement  in  Argenis  and  Lisandre  et  Caliste  is  due 
to  chance  discoveries  that  are  almost  equivalent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  deus  ex  machwA.  In  the  other  plays  the  difficulties 
from  which  the  lovers  escape  in  the  end  are  largely  independent 
of  those  that  confront  them  in  the  beginning,  except  in  so  far 
as  all  difficulties  are  connected  with  the  problem  of  the  lovers' 
marriage.  In  short,  Du  Ryer  is  as  far  from  the  classic  ideal  of 
the  unity  of  action  as  he  is  from  that  of  time  and  place. 

The  characters  are  not  complex.  Interest  centers  in  the  young 
lovers,  the  friends  who  help  and  the  enemies  who  oppose  the 
progress  of  their  love.  The  persons  are  taken  chiefly  from  the 
aristocracy.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  are  represented  by 
attendants,  groups  of  peasants,  or  bands  of  soldiers,  all  lacking 
individuality,  or  occasionally  by  persons  introduced  for  comic 
effect;  but,  in  spite  of  their  subordinate  positions,  they  clear  the 
way  for  the  important  rdle  played  by  the  bourgeoisie  in  the 
Vendanges  de  Suresne.  As  love  is  dominant  in  these  plays  and 
as  fidelity  to  this  emotion  and  valor  in  defense  of  its  objects  are 
the  leading  virtues  represented,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  a 
struggle  between  duty  and  passion  or  between  conflicting  emo- 
tions. Exceptional  cases,  which  predict  the  conflicts  of  Alcionie 
and  Themistocle,  have  been  noted,  but  nowhere  is  such  a  struggle 
highly  developed  or  made  the  leading  theme  of  the  play. 

The  interest  in  the  spectacular,  which  replaces  the  study  of 
character,  is  shown  in  the  elaborate  setting,  the  use  of  darkness 
and  moonlight,  fireworks,  armed  combats,  royal  palaces  con- 
trasting with  dungeons,  flowers,  trees,  a  mountain,  the  sea,  and 
other  romantic  paraphernalia.  To  these  effects  the  style  cor- 
responds, with  its  misplaced  cleverness,  its  epigrams,  its  occasional 
lyric  and  comic  passages.  There  is  throughout  an  exuberance  of 
superficial  imagination  that  must  be  curbed  before  any  real  pro- 
gress will  be  made  in  the  author's  work.  The  next  chapter  will 
show  how  he  achieved  this  progress  by  developing  certain  tenden- 
cies of  these  early  plays  at  the  expense  of  certain  others. 
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Chapter  III. 

TRAGI-COMEDIES   OF   THE   MIDDLE   PERIOD,   PASTORAL, 

COMEDY. 

The  five  plays  treated  in  this  chapter  represent  several  genres. 
Alcimedon  and  Clarigtne  are  romantic  tragi-comedies,  constructed 
under  classical  influence;  Cleomedon  is  an  heroic  tragi-comedy 
resembling  Du  Ryer's  earlier  plays;  Amarillis  is  a  pastoral; 
the  Vendanges  de  Suresnc,  though  related  to  it,  has  sufficient 
comic  elements  to  justify  its  classification  as  a  comedy.  These 
plays  represent  Du  Ryer's  chief  effort  at  painting  manners  and 
developing  comic  situations.  The  stress  is  laid  on  analysis  of 
sentiment  rather  than  variety  of  incident,  but  the  plot  is  still 
of  considerable  importance.  The  group  holds  a  middle  position 
between  the  tragi-comedies  of  his  youth  and  the  tragedies  he 
was  soon  to  write. 

During  Du  Ryer's  life,  Pellisson1  mentioned  Amaryllis  as 
one  of  his  plays,  adding  that  it  had  been  printed  without  the 
author's  consent.  A  pastoral  called  by  this  name  was  printed 
anonymously  in  1650  s  by  Toussainct  Quinet,  who  published 
nothing  else  by  Du  Ryer.  There  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  Du  Ryer  wrote  such  a  play.  The  fact  that  the  edition 
appeared  anonymously  and  issued  from  the  press  of  a  printer  with 
whom  he  had  no  dealings  suggests  that  the  work  is  his.  The 
freres  Parfaict,3  although  they  list  the  piece  under  Du  Ryer's 
name,  doubt  the  authorship  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "mal  con- 
stant, basscment  versifie,  et  en  meme-temps  plein  d'obscenites, 
et  d'equivoques  grossieres. "  But  I  do  not  see  that  the  versifi- 
cation is  inferior  to  that  of  his  other  early  plays  and  the  vulgar 

•  Histoire  de  I' Academic  Frangoise,  Paris,  1653,  556. 

'The  privilege  is  dated  Sept.  26,  1650;  the  acheve  d'imprimer,  Sept.  22,  1650, 
The  fact  that  it  was  printed  before  it  was  licensed  may  have  been  due  to  fear  that  the 
author  would  prevent  the  publication.  The  title-page  is  dated  165 1 .  This  play  has 
been  confused  in  Petit  de  Julleville,  op.  cit.,  iv,  387,  with  a  very  successful  play  of 
the  same  name,  written  by  Tristan  l'Hermite  after  Rotrou's  Celimenc 

J  Histoire  du  thidtre  franc,ois,  vn,  279. 
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passages  are  no  more  frequent  than  was  customary  in  pastorals 
of  the  time.  It  possesses  the  usual  weakness  and  insipidity  of 
the  genre  and  is  no  better  or  worse  than  many  another  pas- 
toral. It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  authorship  on  such  internal 
evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  means  of  identifying  the  play 
beyond  doubt,  for  Mahelot1  gives  the  properties  and  scenery 
required  for  "Amarillis,  pastorale  de  M.  Durier": 

41 II  faut  que  le  Milieu  du  theatre  soit  en  pastoralle  de  verdure  ou 
toille  peinte;  a  Vn  des  costez  du  theatre,  forme  de  Rocher  et  Autre; 
de  lautre  coste\  forme  de  fontaine  coullante  ou  seiche,  et  proche  de 
la  fontaine,  Vn  Antre.  Au  Milieu  du  Theatre,  vn  Arbre  de  verdure. 
Trois  Chappeaux  de  fleurs  et  Vn  bouquet,  dards  et  houllettes. " 

Now  this  is  just  the  setting  required  by  the  play  in  question. 
The  rocks  are  repeatedly  mentioned;  "ces  grottes  sombres" 
and  the  "  fontaine  "  are  pointed  out  in  the  third  scene  of  the  fourth 
act ;  one  of  the  caves  is  used  conspicuously ;  the  "  arbre  de  verdure  " 
figures  at  the  end  of  the  work,  when  the  criminals  are  tied  "a 
ce  tronc";  the  bouquet  and  two  chaplets  play  an  important  part; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  third  chaplet  was  used  in  the  open- 
ing scene  between  Amarillis  and  her  two  lovers.  It  follows 
that  Mahelot,1  independently  of  Pellisson,  testifies  to  the  play's 
authorship.  From  the  evidence  of  these  contemporaries  of  Du 
Ryer,  I  conclude  that  the  play  is  his. 

The  mention  of  Amarillis  at  the  beginning  of  Mahelot 's 
Memoire  indicates  that  it  was  played  as  early  as  1633.  Its 
structure  suggests  that  it  was  written  after  Lisandre  et  Caliste. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  first  represented  about  1631-1633. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  reception  it  was  given,  except  what  may 
be  inferred  from  Du  Ryer's  unwillingness  to  have  it  published 
and  the  length  of  time  it  awaited  a  printer. 

M.  Maxsan1  states  that  Amarillis  is  an  adaptation  of  Rolland 
Brisset's  Dieromene,*  and  that  this  is  in  turn  an  imitation  of 
Luigi  Grotto's  Pentimento  amoroso. s    As  he  cites  no  evidence  to 

1  Memoire,  fol.  9  v°  and  10. 

*  The  fact  that  Mahelot  fails  to  mention  a  paper,  cord,  and  knife  needed  in  the 
play  does  not  injure  the  force  of  the  evidence,  for  his  lists  are  not  always  complete. 
Cf.,  for  example,  his  requirements  for  Argents  or  Akimedon. 

*  La  pastorale  dramatique,  517. 

*  Tours,  1591  and  1592;  Paris,  1595,  1598,  and  1609. 

*  Venice,  1576. 
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show  that  Amarillis  is  not  taken  directly  from  the  Italian  and  as 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  passage  in  which  Du  Ryer  follows 
Brisset  more  closely  than  Grotto,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Brisset 
had  no  influence  upon  him.  Whether  he  did  or  not,  M.  Marsan 
is  undoubtedly  correct  in  declaring  Grotto's  play  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  Du  Ryer's,  for  not  only  do  the  two  pastorals  have 
almost  the  same  plot  and  characters,  but  there  are  many  instances 
of  direct  translation  from  Italian  into  French  verse. '  Du  Ryer 
shows  knowledge  of  his  audience  by  eliminating  supernatural 
elements,  omitting  a  useless  shepherdess,  explaining  the  motives 
of  certain  characters,  uniting  the  various  interests  by  a  central 
love-affair,  omitting  certain  scenes  and  shortening  others.  Un- 
fortunately he  complicates  the  already  involved  plot  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  old  men  and  does  little  to  give  his  characters  greater 
distinction  than  they  had  in  the  original. 

The  plot  chiefly  concerns  Phillidor  and  Amarillis,  crossed  in 
their  love  for  each  other  by  rivals,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  loved 
by  other  despairing  shepherds  and  shepherdesses.  The  faithful 
Phillidor  and  the  fickle  Ergaste  begin  the  play  by  a  long  argument 
as  to  which  is  Amaritlis's  successful  lover.  Such  favors  as  Philli- 
dor cites,  a  blush,  the  gift  of  flowers,  are  declared  by  Ergaste  to 
be  evidence  of  her  dislike.  A  fight  is  impending  when  the  heroine 
enters  with  Phenicie  and,  on  learning  the  cause  of  the  dispute, 
gives  her  crown  of  flowers  to  Phillidor,  takes  Ergaste's  from  him, 
and  leaves  them  to  further  discussion.  After  Phillidor  has  also 
left,  his  rival  is  told  by  another  shepherdess,  Calliree,  that  his  love 
for  Amarillis  is  hopeless,  as  the  latter  prefers  Phillidor,  although 
she  is  herself  in  love  with  him. 

The  second  act  introduces  two  old  men  in  scenes  that  are 
typical  of  pastorals,  though  they  do  not  occur  in  the  Pentimenlo. 
Thelamon,  father  of  Amarillis,  makes  love  to  Phenicie,  daughter 
of  Silvandre,  only  to  be  refused  and  ridiculed  by  both  father  and 
daughter.  This  Phenicie,  we  learn,  is  in  love  with  Ergaste,  who 
not  only  refuses  to  love  her,  but  orders  her  to  help  his  suit  with 
Amarillis.  They  plot  with  Calliree  to  separate  the  hero  and 
heroine  by  means  of  certain  verses  which  Phillidor  has  promised 
to  write  to  Amarillis. 

Their  scheme  is  carried  out  in  the  third  act.  Calliree  gets 
the  verses  through  her  lover,  Alcire,  a  friend  of  Phillidor.     By 
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pretending  that  they  were  written  to  herself,  she  makes  Amarillis 
believe  that  her  lover  has  forsaken  her.  Next  Alcire  convinces 
Phillidor  that  Amarillis  is  unfaithful,  by  asserting  that  she  has 
torn  up  his  poem  and  producing  the  fragments  as  evidence.  The 
lovers  do  not  wait  to  ask  each  other  for  explanations,  but  each 
retires  to  mourn  his  loss  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

Meanwhile  neither  Thelamon's  threats  nor  Phenicie's  entrea- 
ties have  prevailed  upon  Amarillis  to  accept  Ergaste,  who  is  in 
consequence  so  angry  with  Phenicie  that  he  directs  his  serva- 
Guillaume,  to  lead  her  into  the  woods  and  murder  her.  He 
promises  Guillaume  a  cup  and  two  sheep,  if  he  will  do  the  deed, 
and  persuades  the  girl  to  accompany  him  by  telling  her  she  shall 
thus  find  a  root  that  acts  as  a  love  potion.  The  scene  at  once 
shifts  to  where  Phillidor  is  listening,  hidden,  to  Amarillis's  lament 
over  the  loss  of  her  lover.'  He  thus  learns  of  her  fidelity, 
while  she  is  assured  of  his  by  overhearing  a  conversation  in 
which  Calliree  and  Alcire  speak  of  the  trick  they  have  played 
them.  Thus  reunited,  Amarillis  and  Phillidor  are  interrupted 
in  the  expression  of  their  joy  by  the  arrival  of  Phenicie  and  Guil- 
laume. The  latter  has  been  touched  by  his  intended  victim'^ 
devotion  to  Ergaste.  He  bids  her  not  to  make  him  weep  by 
continuing  to  tell  of  her  love  for  her  persecutor.  She  replies 
that,  when  he  pierces  her  heart,  he  must  not  disturb  the  image 
of  Ergaste,  engraved  thereon.  This  conceit  is  too  much  for 
Guillaume.  He  bids  her  leave  him,  promising  to  pretend  to 
his  master  that  he  has  killed  her  and  to  produce  in  evidence 
his  dagger,  reddened  with  the  blood  of  a  sheep.  When  alone, 
Phenicie  retires  to  a  cave,  where  she  discovers  Phillidor  and 
Amarillis. 

The  fifth  act  makes  the  happiness  general.  Calliree  gives  up 
her  hopeless  love  for  Phillidor  and  accepts  Alcire.  Thelamon 
says  that  if  he  can  find  Amarillis  he  will  allow  her  to  marry  whom 
she  pleases.  Presently  a  crowd  bring  Ergaste  and  Guillaume  to 
put  them  to  death,  according  to  forest  law,  in  the  place  where  the 
victim  died.     Ergaste  has  confessed  his  guilt  and  is  full  of  praise 


'  IV,  4.     She  uses  verses  ending  with  the  repetition  of  the  last  syllable  by  an  echo, 
a  common  pastoral  device;  for  example: 

"Qui  me  fera  connoistre 
S'il  me  sumomme  encor  son  coeur  et  son  Soleil?" 

"L'oeil." 
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for  Phenicie,  but  Guillaume  warns  them  that  they  are  killing 
an  innocent  man  and  begs  for  straw  that  their  bodies  may  not 
be  hurt  in  falling  from  the  gallows.  Then  Amarillis,  Phillidor, 
and  Phenicie  come  out  of  the  cave.  The  latter  secures  Ergaste's 
release  by  promising  to  marry  him.  As  there  is  nothing  left  to 
separate  the  lovers,  the  pastoral  ends  in  a  triple  marriage. 

The  play  contains  three  plots,  two  of  them  taken  from  Grotto. 
The  principal  one,  concerned  with  the  love-making,  quarrel,  and 
reconciliation  of  Phillidor  and  Amarillis,  is  weakly  motivated, 
for  the  easy  deception  of  the  lovers  by  their  rivals'  commonplace 
tricks  is  as  inartistic  as  the  method  of  reuniting  them  by  conver- 
sations overheard  in  the  depths  of  a  forest.  The  second  plot, 
dealing  with  Phenicie's  love  for  Ergaste,  would  be  brutal,  if  it 
were  not  absurd.  If  Ergaste  is  the  monster  he  must  have  been 
to  arrange  the  murder  of  Phenicie,  we  can  not  understand  his 
repentance  or  his  victim's  love  for  him  without  a  far  more  skil- 
ful dialogue  than  that  given.  The  third  plot  is  unnecessary 
and  badly  welded  into  the  play.  Except  to  contrast  a  woman's 
feelings  towards  an  old  lover  and  a  young,  to  increase  Amarillis's 
difficulties  by  giving  her  a  tyrannical  father,  to  add  a  comic 
scene,  in  which  there  is  more  vulgarity  than  wit,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  this  plot,  with  which  Du  Ryer  complicates  a  story 
that  already  lacked  simplicity. 

The  play  requires  at  least  two  localities  some  miles  apart  in  an 
Arcadian  forest.  Familiar  to  readers  of  pastorals  is  this  country 
of  springs,  trees,  flowers,  and  caves,  governed  by  a  mild  monarch 
and  his  sacrificateur.  His  subjects  are  shepherds,  still  more  refined 
than  their  Italian  originals, '  and  shepherdesses  from  the  court  of 
Louis  XIII.  They  are  abstractions  representing  successful  or  unre- 
quited love,  love  that  employs  treachery  to  gain  its  end,  love  that 
sacrifices  its  interests  to  the  beloved's  desires.  There  is  no  in- 
tensity in  the  expressions  of  passion.  Some  sensitive  shepherds 
are  easily  made  to  believe  their  mistresses  faithless,  others  readily 
resign  themselves  to  a  new  love  when  they  are  unsuccessful  with 
the  old.  There  are  also  two  fathers,  one  of  whom  laughs  at  the 
other's  love-making,  and  a  servant,  Guillaume,  whose  love  of 
the  bottle  and  comments  on  sexual  relations,  fear  of  Ergaste,  and 
sympathy  for  Phenicie  give  the  play  most  of  its  humor  and  veri- 
similitude. 


■  Cf.  the  quarrel  in  Amarillis,  I,  I,  with  that  in  the  Penlimento,  I,  i  and  5. 
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Some  insistence  is  laid  on  the  time  of  the  action,  for  not  only 
are  there  references  to  night  and  midday,  but,  at  the  end,  a 
player  declares  that  love  has  triumphed  three  times  "dans  l'espace 
d'vn  iour. "  The  style  shows  some  formal  variety  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  echo,  in  the  arguments  by  couplets,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  lyric  meters  of  sonnets  and  stances,1  but  the  dialogue 
is  usually  monotonous,  especially  in  the  interpretations  of  signs 
of  love  and  the  laments  of  unhappy  lovers.  The  language  is 
less  picturesque  than  Grotto's,  for  Du  Ryer's  images  are  vague 
or  commonplace.  In  short,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  author  did 
not  wish  to  have  the  play  published.  Its  chief  merit  probably 
lies  in  the  preparation  it  gave  him  for  writing  the  similar,  though 
far  more  estimable  Vendanges  de  Suresne. 

Three  of  Du  Ryer's  plays  are  mentioned  in  an  advertisement 
of  the  attractions  found  at  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne  during  Carni- 
val week,  1634: 

"Allez-y  tout  le  long  dc  ceste  qumzaine,  et  vous  n'y  manquerez 
pas  de  rire,  ou  il  faudra  que  vous  ayez  la  boucbe  cousue.  Vous  y 
verrez  le  Clitopkon  de  Monsieur  Durier,  autheur  de  VAlcymedon/ 
ensuitte  vous  verrez  le  Kossyleon  du  mesme  autheur,  piece  que  tout 
le  monde  juge  estre  un  des  rares  subjects  de  l'Astree  .  .  .  pieces  quy 
sont  autant  d'aimans  attractifs  pour  y  fairc  venir  non  seulcinent  les 
plus  graves  d'entre  les  hommes,  mais  les  femmes  les  plus  chastes  et 
modestes,  quy  ne  veulent  plus  faire  autre  chose  maintenant  que 
d'yaller."* 

The  first  two  of  these  plays  are  known.  The  third,  Philipp* 
declares  to  be  a  lost  play  by  Du  Ryer.  Rigal4  wonders  if  it  is 
the  same  as  Pichou's  unpublished  pastoral,  les  Avantures  de 
Rosileon,  known  only  through  Isnard's  mention  of  it.5  Fournier* 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  "refait  apres  ce  pauvre 
Pichou"  and  never  printed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  play  was 
neither  lost,  unpublished,  nor  written  by  another  author.  It  is 
simply  Cleomedon  under  a  different  name,  for  the  latter  play 
is  based  on  the  story  of  Rosileon  in  the  AstrSe,  a  fact  hitherto 
concealed  by  the  change  of  the  hero's  name.  Du  Ryer  must  have 
brought   out  in    1634  a  P^y  called   Rossyleon   after   its  hero, 

1  (f.  I,  1;  III,  1;  IV,  3,  4. 

*  L'Ouverture  des  jours  gras,  Paris,  1634,  reprinted  by  Fournier,  Varielis  histortques, 
Paris,  1855,  ii,  350-352. 

J  Ptcrrt  Du  Rytrs  Leben,  at.  4  Alexandre  Hardy,  684. 

»  Preface  to  Pichou's  Filis  de  Scire,  Paris,  163 1. 

•  Le  Iht&tre  francais  an  X  VI'  et  au  XVII'  Stick,  ll,  69. 
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publishing  it  two  years  later,  and  changing  the  name  of  both  the 
play  and  the  hero  to  Cleomedon,  perhaps  to  avoid  confusion  with 
Pichou's  tragi-comedy  on  the  same  subject.  Fournier's  theory  that 
Du  Ryer  imitates  Pichou  is  valueless.  He  has  no  idea  of  what 
Du  Ryer's  play  is,  for  he  describes  Cleomedon  as  a  new  play  "d'un 
ton  different"  from  that  of  the  Rossyleon  he  has  just  mentioned. 

There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  Cleomedon,  as  well  as  Alcinudon, 
was  known  to  Parisian  audiences  at  Carnival,  1634.  The  former 
play  was  published  in  1636.  As  the  author  declares  in  his  preface 
that  it  was  born  in  Venddrne's  house,  it  must  have  been  written 
between  the  end  of  September,  1633,  and  the  end  of  February, 
1634.  Tne  wording  of  the  advertisement  and  the  fact  that  Cleo- 
medon is  not  mentioned  by  Mahelot,  whose  first  list  was  probably 
completed  just  before  Carnival,  1634,  make  it  highly  probable 
that  it  was  first  played  at  this  time.  It  is  therefore  more  recent 
than  Alcimcdon  and  the  Vendanges,  which  figure  in  Mahelot 's 
first  list.  Of  these  last  plays  the  author  tells  us  that  Alcimcdon 
is  the  older.     It  probably  came  out  in  1632. 

Alcimcdon  was  the  first  play  that  Du  Ryer  dedicated  to  the 
due  de  Vendome,  the  first  published  after  his  marriage  and  while 
he  was  the  duke's  secretary.  It  was  the  first,  also,  in  which  he 
paid  attention  to  the  unity  of  place.  It  is  praised  in  the  preface 
to  Aretaphile,  quoted  above,  and  its  success  is  referred  to  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Vendanges  de  Sures?ie.  It  is  considered  the 
author's  title  to  fame  in  the  Ouverture  des  jours  gras.  Du  Ryer 
modestly  declares  in  his  dedication,  "alors  qu' A Icitnedon  receuoit 
de  si  fauorables  applaudissemens,  ie  ne  me  considerois  que  comme 
vn  mauuais  Artisan,  qui  trouue  quelquesfois  par  hazard,  ce  que 
Ies  plus  grands  Maistres  ne  peuuent  bien  souuent  rencontrer  apres 
vne  longue  experience. " 

The  source  of  the  play  is  Eumathius's  late  Greek  romance. 
De  Hysmines  et  Hysminia  Amoribus,  printed  at  Paris  by  Gaul- 
minus  in  161 7  or  1618  with  both  the  Greek  text  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, and  translated  into  French  by  Du  Ryer's  friend  Colletet 
in  1625.  The  tedious  narrative  has  been  greatly  reduced  and 
several  incidents  and  characters  have  been  added.  A  free  hand  is 
used  in  changing  names  and  eliminating  undramatic  and  mar- 
vellous incidents.  The  names  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  which 
suffer  in  the  Greek  from  being  almost  identical,  are  completely 
altered.     The  heroine's   assumed   name   may    be   suggested    by 
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references  in  the  eighth  book  to  Daphne  and  a  city  named  after 
her.  The  name  of  the  hero  seems  derived  from  Vergil's  third 
Eclogue.1  Rodope's  name  is  retained.  She  is  represented  as 
a  widow,  not  as  the  young  daughter  of  Sosthenes.  The  lovers' 
parents  do  not  appear  on  the  stage,  but  the  news  of  their  arrival 
helps  to  bring  about  the  marriage.  The  rdles  of  Nerine,  Tirene, 
and  Tracine  are  added,  as  are  most  incidents  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  acts.  Du  Ryer  omits  the  heroine's  escape  from  ship- 
wreck on  a  dolphin's  back,  emphasizes  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  lovers'  recognition,  rather  than  the  courtship,  omits  slavery, 
and  introduces  a  new  reason  for  the  lovers'  separation.  The 
similarity  of  the  versions  consists  in  the  fact  that  both  of  them 
concern  lovers  united  after  a  long  separation  despite  change  of 
name  and  country,  the  man's  belief  that  the  woman  is  dead,  and 
the  opposition  of  a  powerful  woman,  named  Rodope,  who  is  in 
love  with  the  hero  and  has  control  of  the  heroine.  In  both 
accounts  Rodope  wooes  the  hero  through  the  heroine,  sending 
him  notes  and  kisses  by  her  without  knowing  that  she  is  her 
preferred  rival,  and  the  lovers  temporarily  escape  detection  by 
pretending  to  be  brother  and  sister.' 

Alcimedon  and  Phenice  loved  each  other  at  their  home  in 
Candia,  till  the  girl's  father,  fearing  the  violence  of  a  powerful 
neighbor,  sent  his  daughter  off  to  live  with  his  brother  in  Cyprus1 
and  circulated  a  report  of  her  death.  Now  called  Daphne,  she  has 
been  intrusted  by  her  uncle  to  Rodope,  "grande  dame,  veufue, 
amoureuse  de  Scamandre, "  while  he  went  on  a  journey.  This 
Scamandre  is  no  other  than  Alcimedon,  who,  when  the  play 
begins,  has  lately  arrived  in  the  country  and  fallen  in  love  with 
Daphne,  though  he  still  mourns  Phenice.  Nerine,  Daphne's  con- 
fidante, discovers  the  identity  of  Scamandre  and  proves  it  to  the 


'The  name  Alcimedon  does  not  occur  in  the  editions  of  Gaulminus,  Hercher, 
Hilberg,  Fermin-Didot,  nor  in  the  translations  of  Carani  (1550),  Louveau  (1559), 
or  Colletet  (1625),  but  the  French  analysis  of  the  romance,  published  in  the  Biblio- 
tkeque  universelle  des  Dames,  Paris,  1785,  iv,  15,  mentions  a  gold  basin  "cisele"  par  le 
divin  Alcimedon, "  apparently  a  translation  of  ''cselatum  divini  opus  Alcimedontis, " 
Eclogue  III,  35,  36.  The  fact  that  Du  Ryer  gives  his  hero  the  name  which  occurs 
in  this  eighteenth  century  adaptation  of  Eumathius,  but  not  in  the  Greek  original, 
suggests  that  he  found  it  added  under  Vergil's  influence  to  some  edition  of  the  romance 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  discover. 

*The  similarity  between  Alcimedon  and  the  romance  Clitophon  and  Leucippe  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  De  Hysmener  el  Hysminice  Amoribus  is  an  imitation  of 
this  novel. 

1  For  the  place  cf.  I,  3. 
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heroine  by  means  of  a  lock  of  her  hair,  which  the  lover  has  pre- 
served.    In  comic  fashion  she  mystifies  Scamandre: 

' '  Pour  te  dire  en  vn  mot  ce  que  tu  dois  aprendre, 
Vn  dual  a  caus6  la  peine  de  Scamandre. 

Sc. :  Vn  riual !  di-le  moy. 

N. :  Mais  Daphne*  l'ayme  hien. 

Sc.:  S'il  veut  garder  son  cceur,  il  faut  qu'il  ait  le  mien. 

N,:    Mais  tu  l'ayme  [sic]  Scamandre  a  legal  de  toy-mesme. 

Sc. :   II  est  mon  ennemy  si  ma  maistresse  l'ayme. 
Mais  ou  puis-ic  trouuer  ce  glorieux  riual 
Qui  recoit  le  secours  que  Ion  doit  a  mon  mal? 
Nerine,  di-le  moy,  rend  ma  rage  contante, 
le  veux  auoir  son  sang,  si  ie  n'ay  son  amante. 
Ou  puis-ie  le  trouuer,  Nerine  di-le  moy. 

N. :    Tous  les  iours,  a  toute  heure,  il  est  auecques  toy. " ' 

When  Nerine  has  explained  the  situation  to  him  and  left  the 
lovers  together,  the  play,  though  now  only  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the 
second  act,  seems  about  to  end,  but  it  is  discovered  that  Rodope 
is  herself  in  love  with  Scamandre  and  will  refuse  her  consent  to 
his  marriage  to  her  ward.  To  avoid  difficulty,  the  lovers  pretend 
to  be  brother  and  sister,  a  plan  which  at  first  deceives  Rodope, 
who  hopes  to  use  the  sister  to  attract  the  brother.  A  further 
complication  is  begun  by  a  certain  Tyrene,  "gentilhomme  de 
Rodope, "  who  makes  love  unsuccessfully  to  Daphne.  But  while 
Daphne  is  gladly  carrying  kisses  from  Rodope  to  Scamandre, 
Nerine,  ignorant  of  the  lovers'  stratagem,  tells  Rodope  that  they 
are  M  parfaits  amants"  and  thus  changes  the  comedy  to  a  drama  of 
jealousy  and  hatred.  Rodope  expresses  her  wrath  like  a  tragic 
heroine: 

"La  plus  prompte  vengeance  est  tousiours  la  plus  douce; 
La  colere  se  perd  dans  le  retardement, 
Et  qui  se  vange  tost,  se  vange  doublement. 
Entreprens,  ose  tout,  passe  iusques  aux  crimes 
Donne  a  ta  passion  de  sanglantes  victimes, 
Et  montre  qu'une  femme  a  rarement  appris 
A  souffrir  sans  vengeance  un  si  lachc  mepris,"' 

She  accordingly  makes  Tyrene  promise  to  obey  her  in  the 
performance  of  a  certain  duty  and  then  tells  him  that  this  duty 


*  11.  j. 
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is  the  murder  of  Daphne.  Refusing  explanations,  Rodope  bids 
him  drown  Daphne  in  the  pond  and  leaves  him  in  order  to  send 
Daphnd  to  him.  Tyrene,  however,  instead  of  carrying  out  this 
order,  informs  the  girl  of  all  that  has  happened.  She  thanks  him 
warmly  and  bids  him  escort  her  to  Nerine's  house,  but  is  overheard 
by  Scamandre,  who  at  once  concludes  that  Daphn6  is  false  to  him 
and  in  love  with  Tyrene.  Nerine  seizes  the  opportunity  to  advise 
Scamandre  to  give  up  Daphne  for  the  widow.  Rodope,  now  full  of 
remorse,  sends  a  messenger  to  prevent  the  execution  of  Daphne 
and  a  second  to  save  Scamandre  from  assassins  employed  by  one 
of  her  retainers,  who  believed  him  to  be  her  enemy.  After  a  scene 
in  which,  like  Hermione,  she  reproaches  the  supposed  assassin  for 
carrying  out  her  orders,  she  learns  that  Daphne  is  safe,  but  she  still 
fears  for  the  life  of  Scamandre. 

The  scene  changes  to  the  woods,  presumably  not  far  from 
Rodope's  dwelling.  Daphne,  who  is  leaving  the  forest  with 
Nerine,  sees  Geron  about  to  slay  Scamandre.  By  pretending  to 
be  exceedingly  angry  with  her  lover,  she  persuades  Geron  to  let 
her  kill  him.  She  then  hands  over  to  Scamandre  the  sword  she 
lias  obtained  from  his  enemy  and  he  speedily  puts  the  latter  and 
his  assistants  to  flight.  Daphne  thus  not  only  saves  her  lover's  life, 
but  proves  her  fidelity  to  him,  while  this  incident  together  with 
her  own  escape  has  so  moved  Rodope  that  she  is  now  ready  to 
consent  to  her  marriage  to  Scamandre,  the  more  readily  as  Daphne 
reminds  her  of  an  old  promise  she  has  made  to  marry  her  to  Alci- 
medon  when  he  should  be  discovered. 

Tyrene  alone  remains  to  be  satisfied.  He  claims  Daphn6 
as  his  bride  and  even  asserts  that  she  has  promised  him  her 
hand,  but  he  is  finally  forced  to  give  up  his  demand  by  news  of 
the  arrival  of  the  lovers'  fathers,  just  escaped  from  a  shipwreck. 
They  bless  the  marriage  and  report  that  the  king  is  interested 
in  its  accomplishment.  As  this  marriage  was  decided  before  their 
arrival  except  for  the  consent  of  Tyrene,  which  was  not  really 
necessary,  the  fathers  can  scarcely  be  considered  gods  from  the 
machine.  They  contribute  to  the  general  joy  rather  than  to  the 
working  out  of  the  plot. 

The  two  most  noteworthy  things  about  this  play  are  its 
comparative  simplicity  of  structure  and  the  presence  of  comic 
elements.  The  events  take  place  within  twenty -four  hours  and 
all  the  places  can  be  represented  simultaneously  without  great 
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stretching  of  the  imagination. 
schie  is  indicated  by  Mahelot  ■ : 


The  simplicity  of  the  mise  en 


"Pour  la  decoration  il  faut  faire  Vn  beau  Iardin  de  compartimens, 
pallissades,  Arbres,  fruits,  fleurs,  et  passage  dans  Ledit  Iardin  pour 
Vne  Reyne  qui  sy  promeine;  de  lautre  coste"  du  theatre  il  faut  Vne 
grotte  et  bois  de  haute  futaye;  plus,  deux  Maisons  fort  belles  comme 
colomnes,  frise,  ballustres  au  caprice  du  feinteur;  il  faut  pour  la  piece 
desfleurets." 

This  concentration  in  space  and  time  affects  the  action,  which 
is  no  longer  the  loose  succession  of  episodes  that  composed  the 
earlier  plays.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  introductory  plot  end- 
ing in  the  recognition  of  the  lovers  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
act,  and  that,  from  that  time  on,  the  course  of  the  love-affair  is 
impeded  by  the  jealousy  of  Rodope,  the  resistance  of  Tyrene,  the 
supposed  unfaithfulness  of  Daphne,  and  the  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate Scamandre.  But  the  last  incident  serves  to  explain  Daphne's 
fidelity  and  helps  to  win  Rodope.  As  soon  as  the  widow's  consent 
to  the  marriage  is  gained,  the  struggle  is  at  an  end.  There  are 
three  threads  in  the  main  portion  of  the  plot,  which  are  bound 
together,  not  closely  enough  for  classic  unity  of  action,  but  suf- 
ficiently to  give  the  play  much  more  unity  than  its  predecessors 
possessed. 

There  is  a  mingling  of  tones.  The  opening  scenes  are  largely 
comic.  Rodope's  delight  at  finding  that  the  lovers  are  brother 
and  sister,  her  use  of  her  rival  to  send  kisses  to  the  man  she  lovesr 
Daphn6's  rescue  of  her  lover,  and  the  dinouement  arc  all  worthy  of 
comedy.  The  position  of  the  persons  is  no  longer  royal  or,  with 
the  exception  of  Rodope,  even  noble.  In  much  of  the  play 
there  is  a  bourgeois  atmosphere  that  suggests  the  Vendanges  de 
Suresne.  At  the  same  time,  Rodope's  jealous  efforts  at  vengeance, 
her  remorse,  Tyrene's  threats,  and  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
hero  add  the  tragic  situations  that  give  the  play  its  double  nature. 

The  number  of  characters  is  reduced  to  eight,  as  in  many 
classic  tragedies,  Tracine,  Geron,  and  Philante,  the  hero's  friend, 
fill  very  subordinate  r61es.  Tyrene,  the  unsuccessful  lover,  and 
Nerine,  the  comic  go-between,  are  familiar  types  that  do  not  call 
for  comment.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Daphn6  is  more  heroic 
than  her  lover,  for  she  shows  herself  constant,  brave,  resourceful, 

'  Fol.  70  v. 
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while  he  easily  loses  confidence  in  her,  and  does  nothing  to  rid 
her  of  Tyrene  and  little  to  escape  from  Rodope.  The  latter 
is  the  most  interesting  character  of  the  play.  So  completely 
is  she  carried  away  by  love,  jealousy,  and  remorse  that  she  is 
easily  deceived  and  quickly  decides  on  deeds  of  cruelty.  Yet  she 
is  naturally  kind,  able  to  judge  correctly  and  to  sacrifice  her  own 
interests  to  those  of  others.  She  resembles  Melite  in  Clitophon, 
whom  Du  Ryer  must  have  had  in  mind  when  he  portrayed  her. 
Her  character,  like  that  of  others  in  this  play,  is  bettered  by 
the  more  concentrated  study  that  Du  Ryer  gives  the  persons  of 
his  maturer  pieces. 

The  dedication  to  the  Vendanges  de  Suresne,  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Vendome,  speaks  of  the  play  as  the  younger  brother  of 
Alcimedon,  "qui  receut  il  ny  a  pas  long  temps  un  si  glorieux 
accueil  de  votre  grandeur."  The  privilege  to  print  is  dated 
April  26,  1635;  the  achevc  d'imprimer,  November  16  of  the  same 
year.  The  mention  of  this  play  in  Mahelot's  first  list  and  the 
fact  that  it  followed  Alcimedon  make  it  probable  that  it  was  first 
played  in  1633.  The  fact  that  Dancourt  in  1695  used  the  title1 
for  a  comedy  of  his  own  shows  that  at  that  time,  though  the  name 
had  survived  among  writers,  Du  Ryer's  play  had  ceased  to  be 
known  to  the  public.  The  work  was  republished  by  Fournierin 
his  Tliedtre  francais  au  xvi*  el  au  xvil*  siexle.* 

The  play  resembles  Amarillis.  The  outdoor  setting,  the 
supposedly  rustic  characters  who  have  the  refinement  of  the  upper 
classes,  the  lovers  crossed  by  tricky  rivals  and  self-seeking  parents, 
the  use  of  notes,  disguise,  concealment,  the  heroine's  enlevement 
and  the  hero's  rescue  of  her,  the  double  marriage  at  the  end,  all 
suggest  the  pastoral  type.  In  the  treatment  of  the  characters, 
the  plot,  and  the  use  of  names  there  is  a  close  likeness  to  Amarillis. 
Dorimene,  Polidor,  Guillaume,  the  lovers  and  the  servant  of  the 
Vendanges,  are  not  unlike  Dieromene,  heroine  in  the  Pentimento, 
source  of  Atnarillis,  Phillidor  and  Guillaume,  hero  and  servant  in 
Amarillis.  When  the  Vendanges  was  written,  Du  Ryer  probably 
had  his  own  and  other  pastorals  in  mind,  but,  instead  of  following 
them  closely,  he  eliminated  to  a  great  extent  the  tragic  develop- 
ments found  in  them,  and  sought  especially  to  describe  contem- 
porary manners  and  create  comic  situations,  thus  justifying  his 
classification  of  the  play  as  a  comedy. 


*  There  is  no  other  similarity  between  the  two  plays. 
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As  the  title  indicates,  the  stage  represents  Suresne  at  the  time 
of  grape-gathering.  Mahelot's  requirements'  for  the  mise  en 
scene  are  noteworthy : 

"  Au  Milieu  du  theatre,  il  faut  faire  paraftre  le  bourg  de  Surene,  et 
au  bas  faire  parattre  la  riuiere  de  Seine,  et  aux  deux  costes  du  theatre, 
faire  paraStre  forme  de  paysage,  Loingtain,  gamy  de  Vigne,  raisins, 
arbres,  noyers,  peschers,  et  autre  Verdure,  plus  faire  paraitre  le  tertre 
au  dessus  de  Surene  et  ] hermitage;  Mais  au  deux  costes  du  theatre,  il 
faut  plante  des  vignes,  facon  de  bourgogne,  peinte  Stir  du  carton  taillee 
a  jourjil  faut  Vne  hote  de  vandangeur  pleine  de  raisins  et  fueilles  de 
vigne;  il  faut  deux  paniers,  deux  eschalas,  Vne  serpette,  et  trois  lettres; 
en  la  Saison  du  raisin,  il  en  faut  auoir  cinq  ou  six  grappes  pour  la 
feinte." 

We  are  no  longer  in  an  imaginary  country  of  extraordinary 
customs ;  we  are  near  Paris,  in  surroundings  familiar  to  the  author 
and  his  audience.  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  the  heroine  refer  to  the 
Seine  instead  of  the  Lignon  or  the  Styx.  There  is  talk  of  Auteuil 
and  Longchamp  and  of  literary  and  social  customs  of  the  day, 
though  the  leading  persons  remain  those  of  the  pastoral. 

Polidor  and  Dorimene  see  their  love  hindered  by  the  tricks  of 
Tirsis  and  Florice,  their  respective  rivals.  By  means  of  his  wealth 
Tirsis  brings  Dorimene's  father,  Crisere,  to  look  with  favor  on 
his  suit  and  seeks  to  make  Polidor  believe  that  Dorimene  does 
not  love  him.  Polidor  soon  learns  the  contrary  from  his  lady's 
lips,  but  he  also  hears  that  Crisere  has  discovered  their  love 
through  Florice  and  has  forbidden  his  daughter  to  have  any 
further  communication  with  him.  He  writes  verses,  however, 
to  Dorimene,  addressed  to  an  imaginary  Philis,  and  by  this  subter- 
fuge succeeds  not  only  in  keeping  his  sweetheart's  affection,  but 
in  proving  the  treachery  of  Tirsis,  who  seeks  to  make  Dorimene 
give  up  Polidor  by  reporting  to  her  that  he  is  in  love  with  Philis 
At  last  Crisere  is  won  over  by  the  timely  death  of  a  rich  uncle, 
who  leaves  his  fortune  to  Polidor,  while  Tirsis  retires  after  a  duel 
with  his  rival.  Then  the  news  comes  that  Dorimene  has  been 
carried  off  by  a  young  noble,  who  takes  the  place  of  the  pastoral 
satyr.  Polidor  and  Tirsis  quickly  rescue  her,  and  the  latter, 
having  thus  atoned  for  his  past  treachery,  is  married  to  Florice, 
while  Polidor  weds  the  heroine. 

This  slight  plot,  which  lacks  all  unity  except  a  central  interest 
in  the  chief  lovers,  forms  the  background  for  an  interesting  study 

■  Foi.  61  v°. 
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of  manners.  Except  for  numerous  references  to  the  vintage  and 
certain  expressions  of  antipathy  between  bourgeois  and  nobles, 
the  customs  described  are  those  of  upper  Parisian  society.  There 
are  references'  to  the  "polis  de  ce  temps, "  the  reading  of  novels, 
the  "diuine  Artenice,""  to  methods  for  securing  a  husband,  to 
contemporary  dances  and  articles  of  dress,  to  the  making  of  bad 
poetry  and  the  criticism  of  good.  I  cite  the  following  lines, 
which  tell  how  to  reach  women's  hearts: 

"II  faut  estre  d'accord  de  tous  leurs  sentimens, 
Approuuer  et  lotier  leurs  moindres  omemens, 
Respecter  vn  collet,  pour  luy  prendre  querelle, 
Auoir  tousiours  en  poche  une  chanson  nouuelle. 
Scauoir  bien  a  propos  ajuster  vn  mimy, 
Distinguer  promptement  le  galand  de  l'amy, 
Dire  quelle  couleur  est  et  fut  a  la  mode, 
Voila  pour  estre  ayme*  le  chemin  plus  commode. 
Vn  homme  de  neant,  bien  poly,  bien  frise\ 
Par  ces  rares  moyens  se  void  fauorise, 
Pourueu  qu'il  scache  vn  mot  des  liures  de  l'Astree 
C'est  le  plus  grand  esprit  de  toute  vne  contree."J 

In  another  place  Du  Ryer  vents  his  spleen  on  dramatic  critics 
by  making  one  of  his  characters  tell  how  he  was  caught  between 
a  number  of  these  "beaux  espris"  at  the  representation  of  an 
excellent  play: 

"Toutesfois  ces  rimeurs,  moins  doctes  qu'enuieux, 
N'y  pouuoient  rien  trouuer  qui  ne  fust  ennuyeux. 
L'vn  faisoit  de  l'habile  (et  pour  moy  ie  m'en  moque), 
L'autre  disoit  tout  faaut  cette  rime  me  choque, 
Ce  mot  n'est  pas  Francois,  et  m'estonne  comment 
On  luy  vient  de  donner  tant  d'applaudissement."4 

The  satirical  spirit  of  these  passages,  which  is  not  without 
suggestions  of  Moliere,  is  particularly  exemplified  by  Lisete,  a 
halved  Dorine,  who  has  to  a  lesser  degree  the  brightness,  the 
power  of  observation,  the  boldness  of  Moliere's  inimitable  sui- 
vatite,  without  her  sympathy  and  decent  good  sense.  Her  advice 
to  Florice  about  the  number  of  her  lovers  is  worth  quoting: 

"Lisete,  me  dit-elle,  en  ce  temps  oil  nous  sommes 
Pour  te  fairc  cstimer,  n'estime  point  les  hommes; 
Si  tu  veux  toutesfois  approuuer  leur  amour, 
Aymc  deux,  trois  amans,  et  faits-en  chaque  iour; 


'Cf.  I,  2,  4>  6;  II,  3;  IIT,  2. 
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N'aye  point  d'autres  soings  que  pour  c6t  exercice, 
Pour  y  mieux  reussir  tmprunte  I 'artifice, 
On  ne  peut  trop  auoir  de  ces  biens  inconstans 
Dont  la  perte  se  fait  tousiours  en  peu  de  temps."1 

The  comic  elements  of  the  play  are  not  confined  to  a  satirical 
study  of  manners.  There  are  at  least  four  characters  whose 
chief  purpose  is  to  amuse  the  audience.  Of  these  Lisete,  the 
suivante,  has  just  been  referred  to.  A  match  for  her  is  found  in 
Guillaume,  servant  to  Polidor,  closely  akin  to  his  namesakes  in 
Amarillis  and  Lisandre  et  Caliste,  though  more  highly  devel- 
oped than  either  of  these.  His  name,  his  enormous  size,  and  the 
character  of  his  wit  indicate  that  this  part  was  played  by  the  cele- 
brated Gros  Guillaume.  He  jokes  about  his  appetite  for  drink 
and  food,  his  personal  appearance,  his  love  of  money,  and  the 
inferiority  of  women.  The  other  comic  characters  are  Crisere 
and  Doripe,  father  and  mother  of  the  heroine,  the  first  seeking  a 
wealthy,  the  second  a  noble,  son-in-law.  Their  specious  argu- 
ments, the  insults  each  bestows  upon  the  other's  sex,  and  the 
resulting  quarrels  do  much  to  enliven  the  play. 

Occasionally  a  vulgar  wit  is  displayed  by  the  actors,  more 
frequently  it  is  the  dry  and  limited  humor  of  the  practical  man, 
of  Guillaume  when  he  says,  "je  respecte  ceux  dont  je  mange  le 
pain,  "  or  of  Crisere  in,  "s'il  scait  garder  son  or,  il  scait  beaucoup 
de  chose. " J  A  number  of  proverbial  expressions  occur,  •'  such  as, 
"Tor  en  bourse  vaut  mieux  que  le  fer  au  coste, "  "plus  on  a  de 
mets,  plus  on  fait  bonne  chere,"  "  ce  sexe — n'est  bon  qu'en  vn  lit  et 
dans  vn  monument, "  "le  bien  present  vaut  mieux  que  celuy  qu'on 
espere,"  "  vn  vaisseau  plein  de  vent  fait  plus  de  bruit  qu'vn  autre." 
There  are  also  mistakes  and  surprises,  among  which  should  be 
noted  Tirsis's  carrying  his  rival's  love-letter  for  him*  after  the 
fashion  of  Sganarelle  in  the  Ecole  des  Maris.  Finally,  the  incidents 
that  might  make  the  plot  tragic  are  so  quickly  passed  over  that 
the  tone  of  the  play  remains  almost  everywhere  worthy  of  comedy. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  play  is  correctly  classified.  It  is 
evident  that  its  value  lies  in  the  comic  elements  that  mark  its 
type  rather  than  in  the  plot,  which  contains  situations  without 
cause  or  result  and  the  denouement  produced  by  a  dens  ex  machind, 
or  in  the  leading  persons,  who  have  the  inadequate  characteriza- 
tion of  pastoral  plays.     In  its  comic  persons  and  situations,  the 


■11.  4- 


1 II,  1  and  5. 


•11,5.4.  5=  IV.  2,  6. 


« III.  a. 
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Vendanges  still  has  power  to  interest  us.  It  is,  moreover,  an 
important  play  in  the  development  of  French  comedy,  for  Du 
Ryer  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  value  for  comedy  of  a  study 
of  actual  conditions  in  their  true  setting.  There  is,  too,  a  conflict 
of  classes  in  Crisere's  putting  wealth  above  birth,  in  Doripe's 
ridiculous  championing  of  aristocracy,  in  the  defeat  of  the  noble 
who  tries  to  carry  off  the  heroine.  We  wonder  at  a  dramatist 
who  depicts  as  early  as  1633  class  pride  in  the  bourgeoisie.  We 
regret  that  he  did  not  venture  further  in  this  effort  at  writing 
realistic  comedy  and  at  anticipating  by  a  generation  the  feelings 
of  Madame  Jourdain. 

I  have  given  the  reasons  for  believing  that  Cleomedon  was 
written  at  the  end  of  1633  or  the  beginning  of  1634,  was  acted  at 
Carnival  of  the  latter  year  under  the  name  of  Rossyleon,  and  was 
published  with  its  present  name  in  1636.'  In  his  dedication  to 
Venddme,  Du  Ryer  writes,  "Vous  le  connoissez,  puisqu'il  est  n6 
en  vostre  maison,  et  vous  l'auez  tousiours  si  fauorablement  esleu6 
depuis  sa  naissance,  qu'il  ne  peut  plus  passer  pour  incognu 
aupres  de  vostre  Grandeur."  Georges  de  Scudery  testifies  to 
its  popularity'  by  putting  it  among  the  plays  which  he  would 
fain  prove  superior  to  the  Cid,  naming  "les  Sophonisbes,  les 
Cesars,  les  Cleopatres,  les  Hercules,  les  Marianes,  les  Cleomedons, 
et  tant  d'autres  illustres  Heros  qui  les  [les  honnfites  gens]  ont 
charmed  sur  le  theatre."  Despite  this  praise,  I  can  not  rank  it 
high  among  its  author's  plays,  for,  though  it  has  effective  situa- 
tions and  characters  of  some  individuality,  there  is  much  of  the 
melodrama  about  it,  due  perhaps  to  the  looseness  of  its  structure. 

The  plot  is  taken  from  the  tenth  book  of  the  fourth  part  of 
VAstree.  The  young  lovers'  names  have  been  changed:  Rosi- 
leon  to  Cleomedon,  Rosanire  to  Celanire,  Celiodante  to  Celiante, 
Cephise  to  Belise.  The  fact  that  these  changes  do  not  affect  the 
rime,3  taken  in  connection  with  the  play's  being  first  called 
Rossyleon,  suggests  the  probability  that  the  names  found  in  the 
Astree  were  used  in  the  play  when  it  was  first  acted. 

■  Cf.  above,  pp.  62,63.  The  achevi  d'im  primer  has  the  date  Feb.  II,  1636;  the  per- 
mission, that  of  Dec.  31  o(  the  same  year,  evidently  intended  for  Dec.  31,  1635, 
as  is  further  shown  by  the  statement  that  it  was  printed  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Louis  XIII's  reign. 

»  At  the  beginning  of  his  Observations  sur  le  Cid. 

*  The  only  exception  is  in  the  name  of  the  unimportant  Verance,  changed  to 
Clorimante.  Cleomedon  occurs  in  rime  once,  Belise  four  times,  Celiante  six  times, 
Celanire  fourteen  times. 
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Du  Ryer  follows  pretty  closely  the  events  related  by  the 
queen's  knight  in  I'Astree.  As  in  Lisandre  el  Caliste,  he  begins 
his  drama  in  the  middle  of  the  story.  He  makes  his  exposition 
largely  by  Queen  Argire's  conversation  in  the  opening  scene. 
Over  twenty  years  before,  she  had  been  seduced,  under  promise 
of  marriage,  by  King  Policandre,  then  visiting  her  father's  court. 
Called  home  suddenly,  he  had  married  another  princess,  while 
she,  after  secretly  bringing  forth  a  son,  Celiante,  had  married  the 
King  of  the  San  tons  and  become  the  mother  of  a  second  son. 
As  she  preferred  her  first-born,  she  succeeded  after  a  few  years  in 
substituting  him  for  the  other,  leaving  this  younger  son  to  be 
brought  up  away  from  court.  He  was  lost  during  a  civil  war, 
while  his  older  brother  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  the 
King  of  the  Santons.  After  the  death  of  this  monarch,  the 
widowed  queen  sought  the  hand  of  Policandre  and  was  refused. 
Smarting  under  this  new  insult,  she  waged  war  against  her  former 
lover  and  placed  her  son  at  the  head  of  her  army,  so  that  the 
young  prince  was  unwittingly  flighting  against  his  father.  The 
progress  of  the  war  has  reduced  Policandre  to  a  single  city,  where 
he  awaits  help  from  Cleomedon,  a  former  slave,  who  won  his 
freedom  by  saving  Policandre  from  a  lion  and  has  since  distin- 
guished himself  in  battle. 

The  scene,  first  laid  in  Argire's  tent  outside  the  city,  shifts  to 
Policandre 's  court,  where  he  is  encouraging  his  daughters  when 
Argire's  confidant,  captured  in  a  sortie,  staggers  in  to  inform  the 
king  of  Celiante's  identity,  but  dies  before  he  can  disclose  the  secret. 
We  now  learn  of  Cleomedon 's  arrival  and  the  strength  he  has 
given  the  besieged.  Between  the  first  and  second  acts  he  puts 
the  enemy  to  flight  and  captures  Celiante,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
chief  struggle  of  the  play,  for  both  victor  and  captive  love  Celanire, 
daughter  of  Policandre,  while  her  sister,  Belise,  falls  in  love  with 
Celiante.  Celanire,  who  loves  the  presumably  low-born  Cleome- 
don, encourages  him  to  believe  that  "qui  conserue  vn  Sceptre  est 
digne  de  Tauoir"  and  that  "qui  vante  ses  ayeux  ne  vante  rien 
de  soy."  Thus  assured  of  her  love,  he  replies,  "Que  ne  domp- 
terois-ie  anime*  de  la  sorte?",  giving  just  the  thought  and  some  of 
the  words  used  by  Rodrigue'  under  similar  circumstances: 

"Est-il  quelque  ennemi  qu'  a  present  je  ne  dompte?  .  .  . 
Pour  combattre  une  main  de  la  sorte  animee." 

•Cut.  V.i. 
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Now  the  king  has  promised  Celanire  to  Cleomedon  as  a  reward 
of  victory,  but  the  state  of  the  heavily  taxed  country  requires 
immediate  peace,  which  can  be  firmly  established  by  the  marriage 
of  this  elder  daughter  to  Celiante.  This  consideration  and  the 
persuasions  of  jealous  courtiers  make  the  king  decide  to  marry 
Celanire  to  Celiante,  compensating  Cleomedon  for  the  loss  of  his 
promised  bride  by  the  gift  of  Belise's  hand.  The  arrangement  is 
vainly  opposed  by  both  Cleomedon  and  Belise.  When  the  former 
reminds  the  king  of  his  promise,  he  is  rebuked  with  the  words 
"Esclaue,  souuiens-toy  que  ie  t'ay  racheptG. "  The  two  prin- 
cesses are  in  despair.  Cleomedon  goes  mad,  repeats  to  himself 
the  phrase  spoken  to  him  by  the  king,  thinks  he  is  beset  by  giants, 
rages  against  the  king  and  his  flatterers,  and  is  calmed  only  by  the 
mention  of  Celanire's  name. l 

The  fourth  act  is  devoted  chiefly  to  these  ravings  and  a  report 
that  Argire  has  died  on  her  way  to  her  son's  marriage.  In  the 
fifth,  an  old  man,  Clorimante,  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  private 
audience  with  Policandre,  after  enduring  the  courtiers'  jests. 
Celanire  is  meditating  suicide  and  Belise  is  trying  to  prevent 
Cleomedon  from  slaying  Celiante,  when  Argire,  escaped  from 
shipwreck,  comes  to  inform  them  that  Celiante  is  the  son  of 
Policandre.  The  king  is  delighted  to  find  his  son,  and  Celanire 
is  still  more  pleased  to  learn  that  she  can  not  marry  Celiante, 
while  the  latter  accepts  the  situation  with  such  equanimity  that 
we  doubt  whether  he  has  been  seriously  in  love.  • 

The  identity  of  Cleomedon,  who  has  regained  his  sanity, 
remains  to  be  established.  Argire  recognizes  Clorimante  as  the 
man  to  whom  she  confided  her  second  son  and  learns  from  him 
that  the  child  was  taken  prisoner  during  the  war,  while  he  was 
himself  sold  as  a  slave  at  Tunis,  whence  he  has  just  returned, 
after  twenty  years.  Policandre  remembers  that  Quinicsoit,  the 
name  given  by  Argire  to  her  son  when  she  was  hiding  him,  was 
the  name  by  which  Cleomedon  was  originally  called.  Finally  a 
laurel-shaped  birth-mark  on  the  hero's  hand  makes  it  certain  that 
he  is  the  lost  son  of  Argire  and  the  King  of  the  Santons.  The 
denouement  is  dramatically  delayed  by  Cleomedon,  who,  brought 
in  for  examination,  expects  to  receive  a  new  insult  and  threatens 


■  For  contemporary   examples   of   mental   derangement   through   disappointed 
love,  cf.  Pichou's  Folies  de  Cardenio,  Corneillc's  Melite,  Mairet's  Sylvia. 
'  For  a  truer  treatment  of  a  similar  situation,  cf.  Du  Ryer's  Berenice. 
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to  destroy  the  kingdom  he  has  established.  Argire  has  the 
"secret  mouuement, "  common  to  romantic  mothers  when  they 
first  see  a  grown  son,  lost  to  them  in  infancy.  Cleomedon  is  told 
that  he  is  the  queen's  son  and  is  married  to  Celanire.  Belise  is 
given,  according  to  her  desires,  to  Celiante,  as  she  fortunately 
turns  out  to  be  the  step-daughter,  not  the  daughter  of  the  king. 
That  all  past  errors  may  be  righted,  a  third  marriage  is  arranged 
between  the  former  lovers,  Argire  and  Policandre. 

This  plot,  as  I  have  stated,  follows  closely  the  incidents  found 
in  its  source.  There  are  certain  changes  in  the  treatment  of 
Policandre  and  Belise  that  will  be  noted  below.  There  are 
changes  in  arrangement  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  stage 
and  to  make  the  play  end  satisfactorily  with  the  hero's  recovery 
from  madness.  The  narrative  is  shortened  and  the  events  are 
thrown  into  stronger  relief.  Incidents  are  omitted,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  hero's  youth  and  courtship  and  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  between  Argire  and  Policandre.  Du  Ryer 
leaves  out  the  marvellous,  changing  the  statement  of  an  oracle 
mentioned  in  the  Astree  to  a  falsehood  used  by  the  queen  to  deceive 
her  husband.  He  adds  comic  and  dramatic  situations,  makes  a 
fanciful  change  in  the  hero's  birth-mark,  which  now  resembles  a 
laurel  instead  of  a  rose.  He  is  less  definite  in  the  location  of  his 
play,  for  he  retains  only  the  Santons  and  adds  Tunis,  while  he 
omits  the  names  of  Argire's  nation,  the  Picts,  and  of  Policandre's 
town,  Avaric,  and  people,  the  Boyens  and  Ambarres. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  main  events  are  retained  and  the 
characters  remain  substantially  the  same.  There  is  even  close 
verbal  imitation  in  at  least  two  cases.  The  heroine  in  the  AstrSe 
says,  "I'ayme  mieux  qu'on  raconte  a  l'aduenir  que  Rosanire  a 
trop  obey,  que  si  Ton  pouuoit  dire  qu'elle  eust  manque  a  son 
deuoir;"'  in  Cleomedon, 

"  lit  i'ayme  mieux  enfin  que  ce  coeur  soit  blasme" 
D'auoir  trop  obey,  que  d'auoir  trop  ayme\"J 

Similarly  the  words  that  have  been  quoted  as  addressed  by 
Policandre  to  Cleomedon  when  he  refused  to  give  him  his  daughter 
are  found  in  the  Astree*  as,  "  Souuiens-toy  du  prix  duquel  ie  t'ay 
achept6  esclaue. " 


x,  850,  851. 


'ITT.  3. 


J.v.  1030,  1031. 
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The  closeness  of  the  imitation  results  in  decided  lack  of  unity 
in  the  play.  The  first  act  serves  to  explain  the  war  and  to  intro- 
duce the  characters.  The  audience  is  led  to  believe  that  Argire 
and  Policandre  are  the  chief  persons  and  is  consequently  stir- 
prised  not  to  see  the  queen  again  till  the  last  act,  where  she  plays 
the  role  of  the  dens  ex  machind.  The  triple  plot  confuses  the 
action,  which  is  not  simplified  by  the  author's  addition  of  scenes 
intended  purely  to  touch  or  amuse  the  audience.  The  denoue- 
ment, brought  about  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Argire  after  a  ship- 
wreck and  the  return  of  the  nurse  after  twenty  years'  imprison- 
ment, shows  how  little  care  the  author  takes  to  make  the  result 
proceed  from  the  main  events  of  the  play.  The  time  of  the  action 
must  cover  several  months;  the  place  is  in  and  outside  the  walls 
of  Policandre's  city,  covering  about  the  same  amount  of  space  as 
that  used  inAret-aphilc. 

The  incidents  of  the  play  are  thoroughly  romantic.  The  plot 
is  based  on  a  substitution  of  children,  with  the  loss  of  one  of  them 
and  his  subsequent  recognition  by  the  mother's  "secret  mouue- 
ment,"  the  birth-mark,  and  the  opportune  return  of  the  lost  nurse. 
A  confidant  dies  as  he  is  about  to  reveal  the  secret ;  the  hero  goes 
mad ;  one  princess  loves  a  captive,  another  a  slave  who  turns  out 
to  be  a  prince;  a  son  fights  against  his  father  and  his  brother,  a 
second  against  his  brother  and  his  mother. 

Argire  is  a  Cornelian  queen,  who  makes  war  for  the  sake  of 
her  "gloire. "  Madness  adds  variety  to  the  personality  of  Cleo- 
medon,  otherwise  a  typical  hero.  The  king  is  a  politician,  who 
deserts  Argire  and  breaks  his  promise  to  Cleomedon,  allows  him- 
self to  be  influenced  by  courtiers,  is  easily  moved  to  anger  and 
insolence,  but  who  is  a  kindly  father  and  thoughtful  ruler.  His 
action  in  breaking  with  Argire  is  not  explained,  as  in  the  Astrie, 
but  here  he  proposes  marriage  to  her  without  waiting  for  a 
courtier's  advice.  Du  Ryer  wisely  refrains  from  making  Belise 
fall  in  love  with  Cleomedon.  Had  he  followed  his  source  in  this, 
he  would  have  confused  the  audience.  Instead,  she  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Celiante  early  in  the  play,  so  that  her  marriage  to  him 
is  of  greater  interest  than  had  it  been  purely  the  matter  of 
compensation  that  it  is  in  the  Astree.  We  are  interested  in  the 
picture  of  contemporary  manners  given  by  the  courtiers,  who 
flatter  the  king,  conspire  against  the  hero,  and  bait  Clorimante  till 
they  see  that  the  king  protects  him. 
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Du  Ryer  enlivens  his  play  by  the  use  of  comic  scenes,  inter- 
rupted dialogue,  and  rapid  narration.  For  example,  Clorimante 
tells  Argire  of  Cleomedon's  disappearance  as  follows: 

"C:  Ha!  Madame, 
A:  Dy  viste,  est-il  vif?  est-il  mort? 

C:  II  est. 

A :  Acheue. 

C:  II  est  ce  qu'a  voulu  le  Sort. 

A :  Celiante  n'est  plus. 
C :  le  n'en  scaurois  rien  dire. " r 

Argire  describes  the  beginning  of  her  love  for  Policandre  in  these 
words: 

"Et  comme  vn  ieune  coeur  est  bien-tost  enflammd 
II  me  vid,  il  m'ayma,  ie  le  vis,  ie  raimay."* 

Before  producing  his  next  tragi-comedy,  Du  Ryer  had  learned 
from  the  Cid  the  beauty  of  a  struggle  between  two  noble  desires 
and  had  written  two  tragedies  that  are  thoroughly  classic  in 
structure.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  in 
Clarigene  he  deepens  his  study  of  character,  makes  use  of  the 
psychological  struggle,  and  simplifies  his  plot.  This  play  was 
published  in  1639, 3  and  was  probably  composed  and  acted  a  year 
or  two  earlier.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Mercosur,  Ven- 
ddme's  oldest  son.  It  does  not  appear  in  Mahelot,  but,  according 
to  the  author's  statement  in  his  dedication,  it  was  given  "sur  les 
Theatres  auec  assez  d'applaudissemens,  et  n'a  pas  diminue  l'estime 
qu'vn  peu  de  bonne  fortune  m'a  acquise. " 

The  complete  source  has  not  been  discovered.  The  prominent 
motif  of  the  fourth  act,  a  contest  in  generosity  shown  by  two 
innocent  men,  each  of  whom  insists  that  he  is  guilty  in  order  to 
save  the  other  from  punishment  for  a  crime  which  neither  has 
committed,  finds  a  parallel  in  Hardy's  tragi-comedy,  Gesippe,  in 
its  source,  the  Decameron,  x,  8,  in  Chevreau's  play  on  the  same 
subject,  in  A  this  et  Porphyrias,  and  the  Gesta  Romanorum.* 
Philipp5  declares  the  play  to  be  the  author's  invention  under 
Boccaccio's  influence,  but  the  circumstances  here  differ  in  many 

'V.6. 

'I,  1.  The  rapidity  of  the  narrative  is  noted  by  Menage.  See  Menagiana, 
Paris,  1715,  iv,  124. 

1  Privilege,  February  8;  actual  d'imprimer,  May  23. 

*  See  Le  Votiier  its  Histoires  romaines,  Brunet's  edition,  1858,  pp.  392,  393;  cf. 
Rigal,  Alexandre  Hardy,  458,  for  other  references. 

*  Pierre  Du  Ryers  Leben,  46. 
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respects  from  those  treated  by  Boccaccio  and  Hardy ;  the  struggle 
is  not  only  found  in  the  minds  of  two  generous  friends,  but  also 
occurs  more  poignantly  in  the  soul  of  the  woman  who  is  sister  of 
one  and  in  love  with  the  other.  Similar  contests  are  not  unusual 
in  earlier  romances  and  dramas.  ■  Even  if  we  admit  that  this 
episode  comes  from  Hardy  or  Boccaccio,  the  source  of  the  greater 
part  of  Du  Ryer's  play  remains  to  be  found.  Therefore  it  is  still 
uncertain  whether  Du  Ryer  derived  a  part  of  his  play  directly 
from  the  works  mentioned,  or  whether  he  merely  had  suggestions 
from  them,  just  as  he  may  have  been  influenced  in  other  parts 
of  this  play  by  episodes  found  in  similar  authors.  An  abducted 
woman's  falling  in  love  with  her  ravisher,  the  separation  of  lovers 
by  storm  and  shipwreck,  battles  with  pirates,  rescue  by  fishermen, 
are  common  motifs  in  Greek  romances  and  the  work  of  their 
imitators.  There  is  little,  then,  that  is  new  in  the  individual 
incidents,  but  no  one  has  yet  discovered  an  earlier  work  in  which 
these  events  are  synthesized,  nor  has  it  been  proved  from  what 
particular  source  any  one  episode  is  derived. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  several  places  at  Athens.  The  time  is 
shortly  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  The  exposition, 
made  by  Licidas  to  a  friend  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  two  years, 
tells  us  that  the  speaker,  formerly  a  prominent  figure  at  court, 
has  retired  from  it  and  suffered  the  loss  of  his  two  children — the 
daughter,  Cephise,  carried  off  by  a  man  of  whom  he  knows  noth- 
ing except  that  he  is  named  Clarigene,  and  the  son,  Cleante,  lost 
in  pursuit  of  the  ravisher.  The  friend  is  trying  to  comfort  him 
when  they  are  joined  by  Celie,  a  young  Romaine,  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Attica  the  day  before  and  hospitably  sheltered  by 
Licidas.  She  is  now  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  disaster  to 
tell  her  host  how  she  fled  from  Rome  with  her  brother  and  lover 
for  fear  of  the  Gauls ;  how,  trying  to  make  the  Lipari  Islands,  they 
were  driven  by  storms  for  nine  months  till  they  reached  Attica, 
where  her  companions  have  apparently  perished.  She  adds  that 
her  brother  is  named  Telariste  and  her  lover,  Clarigene.  Lisan- 
dre,  astonished  to  hear  the  name  of  his  daughter's  ravisher,  at 
once  hastens  off  to  see  if  the  latter  be  really  dead. 

Before  he  returns,  Telariste  and  Clarigene  come  seeking  Celie, 
for  they  have  escaped  the  waves  by  the  aid  of  a  fisherman.     They 

'  Cf .  Reynier,  le  Roman  sentimental  avant  i'A  stree,  78,  85.  where  he  treats  especially 
Le  Jugement  a" Amour  of  Juan  de  Flores,  translated  into  French  in  1530. 
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look  for  her  in  different  directions  and  Clarigene  soon  finds  her, 
but  only  to  be  told  to  fly  for  his  life.  Since  he  refuses  to  leave  her, 
she  introduces  him  to  Licidas  as  her  brother  and  declares  that 
Clarigene  is  dead,  whereupon  her  host  informs  her  that  Clarigene 
has  been  arrested  for  abducting  his  daughter.  When  alone  with 
CeHer  Clarigene  protests  against  this  accusation,  is  assured  of  her 
faith  in  him,  and  again  urged  to  fly  while  there  is  time.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  he  goes  to  the  trial  of  Telariste,  who  has  been  arrested 
in  his  stead,  and  tells  the  senate  who  he  is.  This  first  part  of  the 
trial  takes  place  off  the  stage,  but  word  of  it  is  brought  to  Celie, 
who  is  summoned  to  tell  which  of  the  two  is  Clarigene.  Before 
she  goes,  we  see  in  her  the  conflict  of  noble  emotions,  which  she  calls 

"Grande  et  nouuelle  guerre .  ou  dans  vn  mesme  coenr. 
Vne  amante  aujourd'huy  combat  contre  vne  sceur. " 

This  struggle  is  emphasized  in  the  fourth  act,  when  Cclie 
appears  before  the  senate.  Telariste  insists  that  he  is  Clarigene, 
while  Clarigene  not  only  maintains  his  own  identity,  but  urges 
Telariste  to  remember  his  duty  to  his  sister.  The  judge,  Dicee, 
unable  to  decide  between  them,  appeals  to  Celie,  who,  torn  be- 
tween love  of  her  brother  and  her  lover,  tells  the  truth  and  points 
out  Clarigene.  Immediately,  however,  Telariste  reproaches  her 
for  lying  and  begs  the  judges  not  to  believe  her.  Clarigene  argues 
against  Telariste,  but  the  situation  is  more  confused  than  ever, 
so  that  Dicee  has  the  trio  led  away  until  some  means  can  be  found 
of  determining  their  identity.  The  problem  is  solved  by  the 
arrival  of  Licidas's  lost  son,  Cleante,  who  declares  that  he  over- 
took the  ravisher,  but  found  that  he  wished  to  marry  his  sister 
and  that  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  him.  Pirates,  storms,  the 
war  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans,  have  delayed  them. 
Their  letters  to  Licidas  have  never  reached  him.  They  arrived 
only  the  evening  before  and  he  has  come  to  secure  his  father's 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  sister  and  her  abductor.  But 
Licidas  refuses  to  forgive  Clarigene  and  is  delighted  to  be  able 
to  identify  him. 

Du  Ryer  next  brings  together  the  supposed  rivals,  Cephise 
and  Celie,  each  of  whom  admits  her  love  for  Clarigene  and  tries 
to  explain  how  he  could  have  courted  the  other  without  her  know- 
ledge. When  Celie  sees  that  Clarigene  has  compromised  Cephise, 
although,  according  to  the  latter's  statement,  he  has  not  seduced 
her.  she  gives  up  her  lover  and  even  urges  her  rival  to  forgive  his 
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inconstancy.  They  seem  sure  that  there  is  only  one  Clarigene 
involved,  though  a  more  careful  consideration  of  their  own  testi- 
mony would  have  convinced  them  of  the  contrary. 

Licidas  interrupts  their  conversation  by  bidding  his  daughter 
state  which  of  the  prisoners  is  Clarigene.  She  declares  that 
Telariste,  brought  in  first,  is  not  he.  Celie  and  her  brother  now 
fear  for  Clarigene.  When  he  enters,  the  former  bids  him  not  to 
consider  her,  but  to  marry  Cephise,  if  he  loves  her.  But  Cephise 
declares  that  this  man.  too,  is  not  Clarigene.  Licidas  wonders  if 
she  is  pretending,  in  order  to  save  her  lover,  and  consents  to  her 
marriage  in  order  to  get  the  truth  from  her,  but  she  sticks  to  her 
declaration,  so  that  the  mystification  continues  till  Cleante  brings 
the  explanation  that  there  are  two  men  called  Clarigene  and  that 
the  second,  who  abducted  his  sister,  has  now  come  to  give  himself 
up  to  Licidas.  The  latter  asks  pardon  of  Celie  and  her  lover 
for  his  mistake  and  would  atone  for  the  trouble  he  has  caused 
them.  They  beg  him  to  forgive  the  second  Clarigene  and  to  this 
the  father  consents,  Moved  by  their  example  of  forgiveness,  he 
further  allows  his  daughter  to  marry  her  abductor.  A  last  touch 
of  happiness  is  added  by  the  news  that  Rome  has  been  restored 
after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls. 

The  fact  that  the  plot  depends  on  a  mistake  in  identity  puts 
the  play  in  constant  danger  of  coming  to  a  close  through  the 
discovery  of  the  facts,  while  the  denouement  results,  not  from  pre- 
vious incidents  in  the  play,  but  from  the  simple  reappearance  of 
the  second  Clarigene.  If  we  overlook,  however,  this  fundamental 
weakness,  which  could  be  more  readily  pardoned  in  a  play  of  larger 
comic  purpose,  we  shall  find  much  that  is  excellent  in  the  work.  Du 
Ryer  has  made  progress  in  extracting  from  a  subject  almost  all 
possible  dramatic  situations.  He  gives  interest  to  the  exposition 
by  putting  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  whose  emotion  must  be  visible 
while  he  describes  the  loss  of  his  children .  By  a  clever  arrangement 
of  entrances,  he  gives  us  the  touching  scenes  of  recognition  and 
self-sacrificing  love  between  Celie  and  Clarigene.1  The  scene  in 
the  fourth  act,  in  which  Telariste  and  Clarigene  each  seeks  to 
sacrifice  himself,  while  Celie  shows  the  intense  conflict  in  her  soul 
between  two  noble  desires,  illustrates  the  progress  the  stage  has 
made  since  Hardy,  for  in  his  play,  Gesippe,  he  showed  merely  the 
generous  conflict  between  two  men,  while  Du  Ryer  adds  an  inter- 
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nal  struggle  of  Cornelian  character.  The  scenes  between  Celie 
and  Cephise  would  have  been  omitted,  had  the  author  not  care- 
fully studied  the  possibilities  of  his  subject.  By  increasing  the 
interest  at  the  end  of  the  acts  he  binds  them  together  in  a  way 
that  partially  atones  for  the  weakness  of  the  denouement.  By  the 
successive  introductions  of  Telariste  and  Clarigene,  he  cleverly 
holds  back  his  explanation  till  the  last  scene  of  the  play. 

Celie,  the  chief  figure,  is  of  ancient  Roman  stock,  as  she  tells 
Licidas.  She  is  quick-witted,  capable  of  analyzing  her  own  feel- 
ings, not  too  absorbed  by  her  grief  to  sympathize  with  Licidas  in 
his.     She  frankly  confesses  her  love,  for 

"Quand  l'honneur  fait  l'amour,  dont  vn  coeur  est  brusl£, 
Nous  ne  deuons  rougir  que  de  V  auoir  cele\ 
Ainsi  je  ne  feins  pas."1 

But  she  is  less  naive  than  she  thinks,  for  she  deceives  Licidas  to 
save  her  lover,  although  she  subsequently  names  the  latter  to  the 
judge.  Her  love  for  Clarigene  is  not,  indeed,  an  uncontrolled 
passion,  for,  while  she  believes  him  dead,  she  is  not  too  much 
overwhelmed  to  explain  her  situation  to  her  host,  and  when  she 
first  sees  him  after  the  shipwreck,  she  conquers  her  emotion  suf- 
ficiently to  send  the  page  away  and  to  remember  that  her  lover's 
safety  lies  in  separation  from  her.  On  the  witness  stand  she  tells 
the  truth,  though  it  may  mean  her  lover's  death.  Finally,  her 
most  difficult  task  is  performed  when  she  not  only  forgives  her 
lover  his  supposed  infidelity,  but  urges  the  woman  he  is  thought  to 
have  compromised  to  forgive  and  marry  him.  She  is,  indeed,  an 
heroic  figure,  but  she  does  not  boast  of  her  heroism  to  the  audience. 
She  is  simple,  devoted,  self-sacrificing,  strong,  the  most  charming  of 
Du  Ryer's  heroines. 

The  second  person  in  the  play  is  the  father,  Licidas.  He 
has  experienced  the  emptiness  of  court  favor  and  has  chosen  to 
give  up  everything  to  the  love  of  his  children.  When  he  loses 
them,  his  keen  sorrow  is  borne  with  fortitude,  if  not  with  cheer- 
fulness. When  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  abductor,  he  is 
impatient  of  everything  that  delays  his  vengeance.  In  the  end, 
it  is  true,  he  forgives  Clarigene  and  allows  the  marriage,  but 
Du  Ryer  deserves  credit  for  seeing,  as  so  few  authors  have  done 
until  recent  years,  that  a  father  can  not  look  with  pleasure  upon 
a  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  her  ravisher. 

■  II,  i. 
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Celie's  lover  and  brother  are  types  of  self-sacrificing  devotion. 
Cephise,  who  has  inherited  her  father's  pride,  brings  out  by 
contrast  Celie's  purer  love.  These  persons  are  made  dramatic 
by  the  struggles  through  which  they  pass.  The  ravisher  and 
Clean te  are  unimportant,  appearing  only  in  time  to  bring  about 
the  d&nouement. 

Some  local  color  is  created  by  a  free,  though  not  detailed  use 
of  geographical  names  and  an  occasional  reference  to  historical 
events.  Athens, '  Rome,  Mitilene,  Ostia,  the  Lipari  Islands,  Sicily, 
are  named,  and  the  capture  of  Rome  is  described.  The  stage 
represents  Licidas's  house,  a  space  before  it,  and  the  Senate  House. 
The  court  room  in  the  latter  building  appears  to  be  concealed 
during  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  act,  for  the  trial  is  going  on 
there  while  Licidas  is  conversing  outside.     He  remarks: 

"On  ouure  ct  le  Scuat  est  encore  assemble"," 

whereupon  the  second  scene  begins  with  the  judge  in  the  midst  of 
his  examination.  The  unity  of  time  is  perfectly  preserved.  The 
play  is  too  somber  to  admit  much  that  is  comic  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  is  based  on  a  mistake  in  identity.  This  mistake  produces  a 
laugh  when  Licidas  congratulates  Clarigene,  whom  he  believes 
to  be  Telariste,  for  having  escaped  from  Clarigene,  and  the  latter 
replies: 

' '  Pardonnez,  done,  Monsieur,  au  trouble  ou  ie  me  voy , 
Quand  ie  parle  pour  luy  ie  croy  parler  pour  moy."* 

This  is  almost  the  last  comic  passage  in  his  theater,  for  Du 
Ryer  now  gives  himself  up  to  tragedy  or  the  form  of  tragi-comedy 
that  resembles  it  in  unity  of  tone.  Clarigene  may,  therefore,  be 
classed  with  Lucrece  in  the  preparation  they  make  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  comic,  as  well  as  for  the  subordination  of  the  plot  to 
moral  struggles  and  examples  of  self-sacrificing  love  and  devotion. 

*  Du  Ryer  seems  to  think  that  Athens  is  on  the  sea-shore;  cf.  I,  2.        a  II,  6. 
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Chapter  IV. 

TRAGEDIES. 

Du  Ryer's  six  tragedies  form  the  most  important  part  of  his 
work.  By  them  he  gained  most  of  his  dramatic  reputation  and 
helped  establish  the  formula  for  classic  French  tragedy.  Lucrece 
showed  before  Horace  that  Roman  history  could  furnish  themes 
suitable  to  such  plays.  Saiil  and  Esther  introduced  the  religious 
subject  to  classic  authors.  Years  before  Racine's  Berenice,  A IcionSe 
demonstrated  that  five  acts  could  be  sustained  without  external 
events,  purely  by  the  representation  of  mental  states.  Sceuole, 
commonly  held  to  be  the  author's  chef  d'ceuvre,  was  one  of  the  few 
plays  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  were 
acted  in  the  eighteenth.  Themistocle,  published  more  often  than 
most  of  Du  Ryer's  plays,  has  some  interest  as  an  example  of  the 
political  tragedy  in  the  Cornelian  manner. 

Lucrece,  probably  first  acted  in  1636,  was  published  in  16381 
and  dedicated  to  "Mademoiselle  de  Vendosme, "  while  Du  Ryer 
was  still  secretary  to  her  father.  It  probably  met  with  some 
success,  as  it  is  mentioned  with  approbation  in  d'Aubignac's 
Pratique  du  theatre.*  It  is  based  directly  on  Livy's  narrative* 
without  influence  from  the  plays  on  the  same  subject  by  Filleul4 
and  Chevreau. s  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  "chasteau  de  Collatie," 
whither  Tarquin,  Collatin,  and  Brute  have  come  to  visit  Lucrece. 
Although  the  heroine  does  not  appear  till  the  middle  of  the  second 
act,  she  is  so  much  discussed  in  the  first  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  predominant  place  she  holds  in  the  tragedy. 

The  play  begins  with  Tarquin's  ridiculing  Collatin's  love  of 
Lucrece  and  Collatin's  defending  his  devotion  and  boasting  of  her 
virtue.  He  sends  his  guests  into  the  house  to  surprise  his  wife 
in  the  performance  of  her  domestic  duties,  and  is  reproved  by 

1  Privilege,  May  u;  ackevi  d' imprinter,  July  20. 

'  Paris,  1657,  11,  89.  » 1,  57-59-  *  Rouen,  1566. 

»  Paris,  1637.     Hardy's  play  of  the  same  name  has  an  entirely  different  subject. 
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Brute  for  thus  exposing  Lucrece  to  Tarquin's  passion,  as  well  as 
for  coming  away  from  the  army  with  him.  Collatin  replies  that 
they  left  the  army  at  dawn,  only  two  hours  before,  and  have  come 
hither  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  of  the  previous  evening  over 
Lucrece's  virtue,  but  Brute  still  disapproves,  for 

"Son  desir  eschauffe'  ne  respecte  personne, 
II  croid  que  la  licen[c]e  est  vn  droit  de  Couronne, 
Que  c'est  vn  trait  d'esprit  de  tromper  ses  amis, 
Et  que  quand  Ton  peut  tout,  tout  est  aussi  permis. 
Tu  1'as  veu,  tu  le  sgais,  et  te  trahis  toy  mesme! 
Tu  monstres  au  lyon  la  pasture  qu'il  ayrae! " 

The  dialogue  that  follows,  in  which  Collatin  continues  to  trust 
and  Brute  to  doubt,  shows  that  the  former,  like  the  hero  of  a 
Greek  tragedy,  sins  through  pride  and  want  of  measure,  and  that 
the  terrible  calamity  which  is  to  befall  him  is  due  in  part  to  his 
own  error. 

Between  the  first  and  second  acts  the  interview  between 
Lucrece  and  her  husband's  friend  takes  place.  Tarquin's  feeling 
changes  from  a  desire  to  win  his  wager  and  prove  the  inconstancy 
of  women  to  a  passionate  longing  for  the  possession  of  Lucrece. 
In  a  scene  with  Brute  he  confesses  this  desire  and  asks  his  aid  in 
fulfilling  it,  but  Brute,  instead  of  aiding  him,  reminds  him  of  his 
royal  duty  and  then  warns  him  of  the  fatal  consequences  that  may 
attend  his  act.  Tarquin  pretends  to  be  convinced  and  agrees  to 
return  to  the  camp,  but  in  a  monologue  he  tells  us  his  intention 
to  seduce  Lucrece.  He  is  influenced  not  only  by  his  love  of  the 
woman,  but  by  his  hatred  of  Brute  for  showing  him  his  duty. 
Accordingly  he  tells  his  plans  to  his  slave,  Libane,  then  admits  to 
Collatin  that  he  has  lost  his  wager,  bids  farewell  to  Lucrece,  and 
leaves  with  her  husband  and  Brute.  The  heroine  here  appears  for 
the  first  time,  speeding  her  guests  with  friendly  words. 

The  third  act  concerns  the  attempted  seduction.  Libane, 
acting  under  his  master's  orders,  returns  to  the  house  and  makes 
skilful  insinuations  against  Collatin,  first  to  the  maids,  then  to 
Lucrece.  He  declares  with  apparent  reluctance  that  Collatin 
has  a  mistress,  whose  attractions  he  openly  puts  above  his  wife's, 
that  Tarquin  has  rebuked  him  for  his  conduct,  and  that  it  was  to 
prove  to  that  prince  the  superiority  of  the  mistress  that  Collatin 
brought  him  to  see  Lucrece.  Libane  explains  further  that  he 
has  lost  his  way  in  the  darkness,  for  it  is  now  night,  and  has  been 
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obliged  to  return  to  the  house.  Lucrece  is  lamenting  her  hus- 
band's inconstancy  when  Tarquin  enters.  He  calls  virtue  a 
"vieille  chimere,"  reminds  her  of  Diana's  love  affair,  flatters  her, 
begs  her  to  pity  him,  calls  Collatin  unfaithful.  Seeing  that  his 
eloquence  does  not  avail,  he  changes  his  tactics  and  pretends  that 
he  has  been  playing  a  part  in  order  to  convince  her  skeptical 
husband  of  her  fidelity.  He  adds  that  Collatin  is  returning  home 
and  advises  Lucrece  to  send  men  to  meet  him.  Having  thus 
got  rid  of  her  male  attendants,  he  confides  to  Libane  his  intention 
to  use  force. 

Her  interview  with  Tarquin  has  convinced  Lucrece  that  her 
husband  is  innocent,  especially  as  her  attendant,  Liuie,  has 
almost  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  confession  from  Libane.  The 
maids  argue  whether  she  ought  to  speak  of  the  incident  to  her 
husband,  till  they  are  sent  away  by  their  mistress,  who  wishes 
to  think  the  matter  over  alone.  Tarquin  then  enters  with  his 
slave  and  again  makes  love  to  her.  Seeing  that  she  still  refuses, 
he  draws  his  dagger,  but  is  unable  to  terrify  her  into  compliance. 
As  in  Livy,  he  warns  her  that  if  she  kills  herself,  he  will  kill  his 
slave  and  swear  that  he  has  taken  them  in  adultery.  Lucrece 
immediately  hastens  from  the  room  in  order  to  find  witnesses 
of  her  innocence.  Tarquin  pursues  her,  leaving  the  stage  to  the 
maids,  who  are  brought  in  by  the  noise  they  have  heard.  After 
a  conversation  between  these  women,  Lucrece  returns  in  despair, 
begging  Tarquin  to  kill  her,  now  that  he  has  dishonored  her,  but 
the  ravisher  has  fled,  leaving  her  to  thoughts  of  vengeance. 

The  last  act  gives  briefly  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  Colla- 
tin, Brute,  and  Lucrece's  father  arrive,  summoned  by  her  letters. 
There  is  an  interview  between  the  men,  then  the  last  scene  of  the 
play,  in  which  the  heroine,  at  too  great  length,  but  not  without 
pathos,  tells  of  her  sad  state,  makes  them  swear  to  avenge  her, 
and  then  kills  herself.  The  three  men  swear.  Collatin  is  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  while  Brute  points  out  a  means  of  vengeance 
by  expelling  the  tyrants  from  Rome. 

Du  Ryer  thus  expands  Livy's  account  and  adapts  it  to  the 
requirements  of  the  stage  without  greatly  altering  his  source. 
He  preserves  the  unity  of  place  by  laying  the  scene  entirely  in 
Collatin's  home,  ■  the  unity  of  time  by  beginning  the  action  two 

*  At  least  two  rooms  are  used,  for  from  V,  I ,  to  V,  2  the  actors  go  from  one  apart* 
merit  into  another. 
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hours  after  dawn  and  ending  it  early  next  morning,  whereas  in 
Livy  several  days  elapse  between  Tarquin's  visits.  He  sustains 
the  interest  without  subordinate  plot  and  connects  all  the  episodes 
with  the  character  of  Lucrece  and  the  theme  of  her  violation  and 
death,  considered  in  their  personal  significance  with  scarcely  any 
reference  to  their  political  importance.  He  introduces  Brute 
early  in  order  to  characterize  Collatin  and  Tarquin,  wisely  omits 
Valerius,  whose  presence  at  the  death-bed  would  have  added 
nothing  to  the  interest,  and  utilizes  Livy's  mention  of  Tar- 
quin's slave  and  Lucrece's  maids  for  the  creation  of  subordinate 
characters. 

There  is  local  color  in  references  to  the  gods,  to  the  rule  of  the 
Tarquins,  to  Rome,  the  Senate,  the  siege  of  Ardea,  in  mention 
of  Mars,  Diana,  Bacchus,  Paris,  Ulysses,  Troy.1  Anachronisms 
are  found  in  remarks  on  the  "  Empire  Romain, "  "  encre  et  papier, " 
the  heroine's  avoidance  of  "bal  et  theatre."1  As  the  death 
of  Lucrece  is  a  suicide,  no  classicist  would  object  to  its  taking 
place  on  the  stage.  The  bienseances  are  well  preserved,  even 
in  the  difficult  matter  of  the  rape.  The  simplicity  and  eleva- 
tion of  Du  Ryer's  treatment  are  emphasized  by  comparison 
with  Chevreau's  play  on  the  same  subject,  for  the  latter  author 
introduces  Tarquin  and  Tullie,  lays  the  scene  in  several  places, 
has  Collatin  charged  with  treachery  to  the  king  instead  of  un- 
faithfulness to  Lucrece,  pads  his  work  with  accounts  of  the  battle, 
Sextus's  exile,  his  father's  expulsion,  and  has  the  rape  committed 
almost  before  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  Du  Ryer's  play  resembles 
it  only  in  the  subject  and  in  the  fact  that  Sextus  has  an  attendant 
who  seeks  to  help  him  seduce  Lucrece. 

The  tragedy  is  distinguished  from  the  author's  earlier  works 
by  a  more  careful  delineation  of  character,  the  natural  accompa- 
niment of  simplicity  in  plot.  He  throws  his  characters  into 
high  relief  by  constantly  bringing  them  into  opposition  with  one 
another,  so  that  the  only  persons  who  remain  vague  are  the 
heroine's  father,  who  does  not  enter  till  the  last  act,  and  a  certain 
Procule,  an  unimportant  messenger. 

Lucrece  and  Tarquin  are  the  most  sharply  contrasted  as  well 
as  the  leading  figures.  The  former  is  represented  as  a  beautiful, 
industrious,  faithful  wife,  a  gracious  hostess,  a  woman  of  sweet- 
ness and  dignity.     She  is  easily  deceived,  accepting  as  true  the 


'Cf.  I,  2;  II.  2:  III.  5;  IV,  2. 


■II.  2;  in,  5;  I,  2. 
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slanderous  statements  about  her  husband,  but  she  has  no  blame 
for  him,  only  sorrow  at  his  fickleness  and  reproach  for  herself 
that  she  has  not  been  able  to  hold  his  affection.  She  is  more 
sorely  tried  than  Livy's  Lucretia,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
believed  her  husband  guilty.  She  is  also  more  heroic  than  her 
prototype,  for,  despite  the  fame  the  Roman  heroine  has  acquired, 
she  evidently  preferred  her  reputation  to  her  virtue.  "Quo 
terrore  cum  vicisset  obstinatam  pudicitiam, ' '  writes  Livy.  The 
fear  of  having  it  said  that  she  was  taken  in  adultery  with  a 
slave  forced  her  to  yield  to  Tarquin,  and,  although  she  atoned 
nobly  for  her  weakness,  the  fact  remains  that  she  consented 
to  the  deed.  The  French  Lucrece,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
wavers  in  her  fidelity  and  is  overcome  by  physical  violence 
only. 

But  the  character  would  be  more  dramatic  if  it  were  less 
heroic.  As  Lucrece  does  not  waver,  there  is  no  soul  struggle  at 
the  center  of  the  play.  Perhaps  to  make  up  for  this,  Du  Ryer 
gives  his  heroine  other  problems.  Is  her  husband  unfaithful? 
Ought  she  to  tell  him  of  Tarquin's  attempt?  At  the  end,  how 
can  she  atone  for  the  loss  of  her  honor  and  take  vengeance  on 
her  ravisher?  But  there  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Chimene  and 
Andromaque,  a  problem  that  affects  her  action  throughout  the 
play.  The  work  lacks  the  psychological  subtlety  of  the  best 
French  tragedies. 

If  Lucrece  is  fixed  in  her  adherence  to  virtue,  Tarquin  is 
none  the  less  so  in  his  inclination  to  vice.  His  character  does 
not  change,  nor  does  he  falter  in  his  determination  to  possess 
Lucrece.  At  the  same  time,  his  desire  gains  intensity  as  the  play 
progresses.  He  is  not  the  brute  that  Livy  draws,  but  a  cynical, 
subtle,  courtly  knave,  grown  more  criminal  with  his  modernity. 
He  shows  less  lust  than  Livy's  villain,  greater  pride  in  his  own 
powers.  In  the  first  act  he  is  bent  only  on  proving  that  there  is 
good  reason  for  his  skeptical  attitude  towards  women;  in  the 
second,  his  desire  is  increased  by  the  sight  of  Lucrece,  the  know- 
ledge of  her  virtue,  and  the  admonitions  of  Brute.  He  now  adds 
hypocrisy  to  other  vices,  feigning  gratitude  for  Brute's  advice. 
In  the  third  act,  he  makes  every  effort  for  the  seduction,  showing 
far  greater  ingenuity  than  his  Roman  original.  In  the  fourth, 
he  resorts  to  force.  As  he  does  not  reappear  in  the  fifth  act,  his 
punishment  must  be  inferred  from  Brute's  swearing  that  he  will 
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drive  the  royal  family  from  Rome.  D'Aubignac1  commends 
Du  Ryer  for  not  letting  Tarquin  die  on  the  stage  after  out- 
raging Lucrece,  giving  as  his  reason  that  the  crime  was  not  great 
enough  to  prevent  horror  in  the  audience  when  they  saw  him 
thus  punished.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Du  Ryer 
entertained  such  a  curious  view  of  popular  horror.  It  is  rather 
his  regard  for  his  source  that  makes  him  treat  the  rdle  as  he  does. 

The  two  characters  that  stand  next  in  importance  are  Collatin 
and  Brute,  the  first  as  impetuous  and  trusting  as  the  second  is 
calm,  penetrating,  reserved.  Collatin  refuses  to  think  evil  of 
Tarquin,  boasts  inadvisedly  of  his  love,  is  maddened  by  his 
wife's  death.  As  his  suffering  is  due  partly  to  himself,  he  is  an 
exceedingly  tragic  figure.  Brute  is  far  less  human.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  examples  in  Du  Ryer  of  the  "sage, "  the  character  who 
represents  the  author  and  has  little  personal  concern  in  the  action. 
Virtue  and  wisdom  speak  through  his  mouth,  but  we  are  struck 
by  his  censoriousness  and  lack  of  feeling.  He  has  greater  astute- 
ness than  that  with  which  Livy  credits  him,  for  he  practically 
promises  to  aid  Tarquin  to  seduce  Lucrece  in  order  to  extract 
from  him  his  confession.  Truer  to  the  Roman  conception  of  him 
are  his  keen  insight  into  motive,  the  influence  he  exerts  over  his 
friends,  his  gravity  and  determined  patriotism. 

Libane  is  developed  from  the  slave  whose  body,  according 
to  Livy,  Tarquin  threatened  to  leave  with  Lucretia's.  He  be- 
comes the  go-between  who  seeks  to  win  Lucrece  for  his  master  by 
slandering  Collatin.  The  few  lines  he  speaks  give  an  impres- 
sion of  devotion  to  his  master  and  large  ability  to  deceive.  With 
him  should  be  considered  Lucrece's  two  attendants,  introduced 
from  Livy's  anciUcB  to  show  the  heroine  in  her  life  at  home. 
Liuie,  warm-hearted,  active,  outspoken,  suspects  Tarquin,  ques- 
tions his  slave,  advises  Lucrece  to  be  frank  with  her  husband,  while 
Cornelie  is  full  of  cautious  platitudes,  anxious  to  avoid  scandal, 
and  opposed  to  criticism  of  royalty.  The  arguments  in  which  the 
women  indulge  serve  to  make  them  more  fully  characterized  than 
the  usual  confidantes. 

We  find,  then,  in  this  first  tragedy  such  familiar  classical  marks 
as  a  well-known  subject  from  Roman  history,  a  strong  effort  to 
arouse  pity  and  admiration,  closely  observed  unities  and  propri- 
eties, subordination  of  incident  to  a  careful  study  of  contending 

«  Pratique  du  theatre,  Paris.  1657,  H,  89. 
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characters.  To  place  the  central  struggle  of  the  play  in  one 
mind  is  a  refinement  which  the  author  did  not  reach  till  his  next 
tragedy,  but  already  the  progress  he  has  made  from  his  earlier 
writing  is  evident.  The  analysis  of  sentiment  and  motive  has 
become  the  main  element  in  the  composition  of  the  play.  At  the 
same  time,  the  loss  of  picturesque  scenes,  often  entailed  by  the 
preservation  of  the  unity  of  place,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  was  well  to  omit  the  confused  banquet  scene;  certainly  Du  Ryer 
acted  wisely  in  removing  Lucrece  from  the  stage  during  the 
fourth  act.  The  affecting  scene  of  the  suicide  and  the  important 
psychological  scenes  of  the  attempted  seduction  are  given  in 
detail.  The  only  scene  I  miss  is  the  first  meeting  of  Tarquin 
and  Lucrece,  in  which  the  former's  cynical  attitude  toward  his 
friend's  wife  is  changed  to  a  desire  to  possess  her.  As  the  inter- 
view would  have  interested  the  audience  without  violating  the 
unity  of  place,  its  omission  was  to  be  regretted,  even  when  the 
theater  was  under  classical  regulation. 

Seventeenth-century  references  to  Alciotiee  indicate  that, 
next  to  Sceuole,  it  was  Du  Ryer's  best-known  piece.  That 
Richelieu  enjoyed  it  is  stated  in  the  dedication  to  his  niece,  the 
duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  which  declares  "qu'il  a  pleu  a  son  Emi- 
nence, et  qu'apres  luy  auoir  donne  des  louanges,  elle  luy  a  donn£ 
vne  place  parmy  les  ornements  de  son  Cabinet  ...  Et  certes 
lorsque  son  Eminence  me  fit  Thonneur  de  me  commander  de  luy 
porter  c6t  ouurage,  et  de  vouloir  encore  que  ie  luy  en  fisse  la 
lecture  apres  l'auoir  veu  representer  tant  de  fois,  ie  cms  qu'elle 
autorisoit  mon  entreprise,  et  qu'elle  me  rendoit  l'asseurance  que 
la  crainte  m'auoit  ostee. "  Christina  of  Sweden  is  said  by 
Titon  du  Tillet  to  have  had  it  read  to  her  three  times  in  one  day, 
"ne  pouvant  se  lasser  d'en  admirer  les  beautez. "'  La  Roche- 
foucauld paid  his  tribute  to  it  by  quoting,  with  reference  to  his 
affair  with  Mme  de  Longueville,  the  two  lines, 

"  Pour  obtenir  vn  bien  si  grand,  si  precieux, 
Fay  fait  la  guerre  aux  Rois,  ie  1'eusse  faite  aux  Dieux.  "* 

Fournier,  none  too  reliable  an  authority,  declares,  without  giving 
the  source  of  his  information,  that  the  abbe1  d'Aubignac  knew  the 

1  Le  Parnasse  francois,  Paris,  1732,  p.  249.  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why  Du 
Ryer  in  1653  dedicated  his  Decades  de  Tite-Liue  to  that  queen. 

•111,5-  Voltaire,  ffiuww  (Moland's  edition),  xiv,  192,  193, and  XV,  H2,givesthe 
quotation  in  slightly  different  form,  and  adds  a  note  on  the  duke's  parody  of  it. 
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play  by  heart.  It  is  certain  that  the  latter  thought  well  of  it, 
for  he  writes  in  his  Pratique  du  Theatre,1  "Les  petits  sujets 
entre  les  mains  d'un  Poete  ingenieux  et  qui  scait  parler,  ne 
s$auroient  mal  reussir.  C'est  le  conseil  que  donne  Scaliger  en 
termes  formels,  et  nous  en  auons  veu  l'effet  dans  YAkiotiee  de 
M.  du  Ryer,  Trag6die  qui  n'a  point  de  fonds,  et  qui  neantmoins 
a  rauy  par  la  force  des  discours  et  des  sentimens. "  Still  more 
flattering  is  Menage's  comment:  "C'est  une  piece  admirable  et 
qui  ne  cede  en  rien  a  celles  de  M.  Corneille.  II  y  a  des  vers 
merveilleux,  et  elle  est  tres-bien  entendue.  Mondory  y  fesoit 
bien  son  personnage. "'  Saint -Evremond,  when  naming  plays  by 
other  authors  than  Corneille  which  deserve  applause,  declares, 
"Nous  avons  6te  touches  de  Mariane,  de  Sophonisbe,  d'Alcionee, 
de  Venceslas,  de  Stilicon,  d'Andromaque,  de  Britanicus  et  de  plu- 
sieurs  autres.  "J  Finally,  Marmontel*  in  1773  asserts  that  "il  y 
a  de  l'interet  dans  I'Alcyonee,  et  un  interfit  assez  vif. " 

The  play  was  first  published  in  1640.5  Mahelot's  mention6 
shows  that  it  was  acted  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  If,  as  Philipp 
shrewdly  comments, 7  Manage  is  right  in  declaring  that  Mondory 
played  in  it,  it  must  have  been  acted  as  early  as  February,  1637, 
for  about  that  time  this  actor  retired  from  the  stage.8  It  con- 
tinued on  the  boards  for  over  twenty  years,  as  it  was  acted  by 
Moliere's  troupe  on  December  2,  1659,  before  the  unusually 
large  audience  attracted  by  the  Pricieuses  ridicules,  then  being 
performed  for  the  second  time.  Whether  Akwnie  was  subse- 
quently played  or  not  is  unknown.  It  certainly  had  further 
success  in  book  form,  for  it  was  republished  in  1655,  1705,'  and 


*  Paris,  1657. 11,  no. 

1  Menagiana,  Amsterdam,  1693,  p.  366. 
»  CEuvres  meslees,  London,  1709,  II,  109. 

*  Chefs  d'&uvrc  dramatiqws ,  preface  to  Scevole,  p.  v. 

'  Privilege,  April  13;  achate  d'imprimer,  April  26.  The  Catalogue  de  SoUirine,no. 
1006,  mentions  a  copy  signed  by  the  author  and  addressed,  "pour  mon  cher  amy 
monsieur  Colletet. " 

*  Memoire,  p.  5.     The  scribe  refers  to  it  only  in  his  table  of  contents. 

» Pierre  Du  Ryers  Leben,  51.  Menage's  evidence  is  not  above  suspicion,  but  the 
only  argument  against  it  is  the  fact  that  the  play  was  not  published  till  1640. 
Strange  to  say,  Philipp  considers  this  strong  enough  to  overthrow  Menage, 
although  there  are  a  number  of  cases  in  which  three  years  elapsed  between  the 
representation  and  publication  of  plays,  notably  that  of  Du  Ryer's  most  successful 
work,  Sceuole. 

1  Cf.  Fournel,  Contemporains  de  Moliere,  Paris,  1875,  III,  p.  xxxviii. 

» According  to  Philipp  this  is  the  first  edition  that  bears  the  subtitle  Combat 
de  I' Amour  et  de  I'Honneur.  This  title  is  mentioned  by  Maupoint,  Bibliotheque, 
Paris,  1733,  p.  10. 
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finally  in  1737,  although  Niceron1  declared  in  1733  that  it  had 
"tombee  [sic]  entierement  dans  l'oubli. " 

The  source  of  this  play  is  hard  to  find.  An  earlier  romance 
may  have  represented  such  scenes  as  passing  in  Lydia;  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  history  did  so.  At  the  same  time  the  main  theme 
of  the  tragedy,  the  unhappy  love  of  a  subject  for  a  princess,  may 
have  been  suggested  by  some  actual  event  among  Du  Ryer's 
contemporaries,  such  as,  for  instance,  Buckingham's  famous 
affair  with  Anne  of  Austria,  or,  what  would  suit  more  exactly, 
if  the  play  had  been  written  a  few  years  later,  the  history  of 
Cinq-Mars  and  Louise  Marie  de  Gonzaga.  This  is  a  favorite 
theme  with  Du  Ryer  and  reaches  its  fullest  expression  here. 
There  is  even  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  plots  of  Alcionhe 
and  Cleomedon,  for  in  both  a  king  promises  his  daughter  to  her 
lover  and  subject,  and  then  breaks  his  word ;  the  subject,  though 
a  distinguished  warrior,  yields  to  the  king's  will,  while  jealous 
nobles  influence  the  king  against  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
Alcionie  differs  from  Cleomedon  by  the  simplicity  of  its  structure 
and  the  pathetic  nature  of  its  ending.  It  may  be  that  Du  Ryer 
extracted  from  the  numerous  episodes  of  his  earlier  play  the  one 
which  gave  most  opportunity  to  psychological  development,  and 
made  out  of  this  a  classical  tragedy  instead  of  a  romantic  tragi- 
comedy. Whether  or  not  this  connection  exists,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  the  dramatist's  powers  matured  in  the  few  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  dates  when  the  two  plays  appeared. 

The  scene  of  the  play  is  laid  at  Sardis  in  Lydia.  Alcion6e, 
finding  that  his  humble  birth  prevents  his  marriage  to  Lydie, 
daughter  of  the  king,  has  taken  arms  against  the  latter,  and  with 
the  help  of  his  enemies  has  reduced  him  to  a  single  city  and 
extracted  from  him  the  promise  of  his  daughter's  hand.  After 
this,  the  hero  has  aided  the  king  to  expel  the  foreigners,  and  now, 
with  peace  restored,  he  is  expecting  to  be  united  to  Lydie.  Here 
the  play  begins.  Lydie  is  torn  between  her  love  of  Alcionee 
and  her  desire  to  be  true  to  her  rank,  which  does  not  allow  her 
to  marry  a  man  who  is  not  of  royal  birth,  and  especially  one  who 
has  revolted  against  her  father.  Alcion6e  relies  upon  the  royal 
word,  which  the  king  would  fain  break.  The  decision  is  left  to 
Lydie,  who  conquers  her  love  sufficiently  to  refuse  her  suitor. 
Overwhelmed  by  her  refusal,  abandoned  by  his  former  friends, 
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out  of  favor  with  the  king,  Alcionee  begs  to  be  allowed  to  go 
into  exile,  but,  when  this  is  permitted  him,  he  realizes  that 
he  can  not  live  away  from  his  ungrateful  lady,  nor  find  happi- 
ness among  her  enemies,  who  have  become  his  own.  He  sees 
in  suicide  the  only  solution  to  his  problem,  and,  having  stabbed 
himself,  is  brought  in  to  die  at  the  feet  of  the  now  penitent 
Lydie. 

If  we  consider  this  play  from  the  protagonist's  standpoint, 
we  find  it  a  tragedy  of  Racine's  type.  Alcionee  is  not  a  strong- 
willed  hero,  but  a  victim  to  his  passion  for  Lydie,  which  first 
makes  him  forget  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  later  brings  him 
to  humiliating  submission  and  death.  Lydie,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  distinctly  Cornelian  in  her  devotion  to  duty  and  power  to 
conquer  her  love.  The  former  embodies  the  medieval  spirit  of 
chivalry ;  the  latter  typifies  the  seventeenth  century  ideal  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  It  is  the  clashing  of  these  two  forces  that 
forms  the  struggle  of  the  play  and  finds  its  only  logical  outcome 
in  the  death  of  the  leading  person. 

Racine  is  suggested  not  only  by  the  hero's  character  and  the 
fatal  struggle  in  which  he  is  involved,  but  by  the  skill  which  makes 
five  acts  out  of  a  refusal  of  marriage,  a  permission  to  go  into  exile, 
and  a  suicide.  The  structure  is  such  that  the  interest  is  gradually 
increased  as  the  play  goes  on.  In  the  first  act,  the  lovers  are 
brought  on  the  stage,  but  do  not  appear  together.  Lydie  is 
shown  to  be  moved  more  profoundly  by  what  she  conceives  to  be 
her  duty  to  her  rank  than  by  her  love  for  Alcionee,  while  love 
for  her  is  evidently  his  chief  motive.  He  displays  a  pathetic 
confidence  in  the  king's  promise  when  Alcire,  a  false  friend,  comes 
to  warn  him  against  aspiring  to  wed  the  princess. 

The  second  act  introduces  the  king  in  scenes  with  each  of  the 
lovers.  He  shows  his  temporizing  and  revengeful  nature  by  pre- 
paring to  break  his  word  and  hide  behind  his  daughter.  At  first 
he  does  not  believe  that  Alcionee  will  ask  for  Lydie's  hand,  but  he 
soon  learns  his  intentions  from  the  courtiers,  and  finally  from  the 
lover  himself.  He  argues  that  he  was  forced  to  make  the  promise 
for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  that  for  the  good  of  the  state  he  will 
break  it.  He  reminds  Alcionee  of  his  low  birth,  whereupon  the 
latter  boldly  retorts: 

"  Se  mettre  au  rang  des  Rois,  ne  le  deuoir  qu'  a  soy 
N'est  pas  moins  glorieux  que  de  sortir  d'vn  Roy." 
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The  king  answers  that  honor  is  not  won  by  unlawful  victories, 
and  that,  even  if  Alcionee  can  win  justly,  he  will  still  have  to  get 
the  consent  of  the  princess.  As  Alcionee  believes  that  the  latter 
loves  him,  he  begs  the  king  to  leave  the  matter  to  her,  and,  when 
the  king  has  consented,  rejoices  in  a  lyric  outburst: 

"Amour  tantost  propice,  et  tantost  rigoureux, 
Est-il  sous  ton  Empire  vn  Amant  plus  heureux? 
Si  ie  suis  ton  captif,  mon  seruage  m'honore, 
Vne  Princesse  m'ayme,  autant  que  ie  l'adore; 
Et  puis  ie  desormais  esperer  vainement, 
Si  mon  bon-heur  consiste  en  son  consentement?" 

Even  the  courtiers  seem  sure  of  his  success,  for  they  now  come 
to  remind  him  of  their  friendship. 

The  third  act,  the  act  in  which  the  struggle  between  the  two 
victims  of  love  and  duty  is  keenest,  begins  with  Lydie's  stances, 
used,  as  in  Corncille,  for  a  monologue  expressing  conflicting  emo- 
tions in  a  single  breast. 

"Qu'ay-ie  fait,  qu'ay-ie  resolu? 
Et  dedans  mon  arne  inccrtaine 
Qui  sera  le  plus  absolu, 
Ou  de  l'amour,  ou  de  la  hayne? 
Mais  doy-ie  encore  consul ter 
Apres  que  Ton  m'a  vu  tenter 
Tout  ce  que  peut  vn  aduersaire? 
Orgucil,  honncur,  cruelle  loy, 
Doy-je  tout  faire  pour  vous  plaire, 
Nc  doy-je  rien  faire  pour  moy?" 

She  continues  her  lament,  her  love  contending  against  respect  for 
her  rank  and  anger  with  Alcionee  for  daring  to  revolt  against  her 
father.  Now,  at  last,  the  lovers  are  brought  together  before  the 
audience.  Alcionee,  announced  by  an  attendant,  comes  joyfully 
before  Lydie  to  tell  her  that  she  may  decide  the  question  of 
their  marriage ;  but  she  meets  his  advances  coldly,  saying  that 
she  will  obey  her  father,  whatever  her  own  desires  may  be.  He 
accordingly  goes  to  seek  the  king,  who,  meanwhile,  comes  to 
explain  to  Lydie  that  he  has  left  the  decision  to  her,  solely  in 
order  that  she  may  refuse  her  importunate  lover.  He  retires 
after  bidding  her  remember  that  Alcionee  is  a  subject  and  she  a 
queen.     Left  alone,  she  resolves  to  give  up  all  to  her  "gloire. " 

"Par  vne  cruaute"  que  i'ay  desia  blasmee, 
Monstrons  nous  malgre"  nous  indigne  d'estre  aimee." 
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in  her  rank  and  in  the  fact  that  she  never  yields  to  love,  Lydie 
resembles  the  Infante  rather  than  Chimene.  In  AlciorUe  the 
crime  is  less  prominent  than  the  difference  in  rank,  while  the 
ending  and  the  hero  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Cid. 
Again,  while  Alcion^e  lacks  the  varied  and  brilliant  beauty  of 
the  Cid,  it  is  much  more  thoroughly  classical  in  treatment.  In 
his  second  attempt  Du  Ryer  came  nearer  the  ideal  structure  of  a 
purely  psychological  tragedy  than  Corneille  ever  did,  or  any 
other  French  dramatist,  as  far  as  I  know,  before  Racine. 

Saul,  the  next  tragedy,  was  published  in  1642*  and  probably 
first  acted  in  1639  or  1640.*  It  must  have  been  fairly  popular, 
for  it  was  republished  in  1705  and  1737,  and  was  mentioned 
in  the  Parnasse  frangais,3  the  Anecdotes  dramatigues,*  and  the 
Bibliothhque  poetique*  as  one  of  Du  Ryer's  leading  tragedies. 
The  latter  volume  gives  passages  from  the  third  act  of  the  play 
and  points  out  lines  considered  Cornelian.  Fournier6  notes  the 
"ampleur  toute  shakespearienne  "  of  the  scenes  between  Saul  and 
the  Witch.  Now  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  breadth  of  treatment 
interested  Du  Ryer's  contemporaries  as  it  does  the  modern  reader. 
They  probably  considered  the  play  inferior  to  Scettole  and  A  kion&e. 
At  the  same  time,  Saiil  has  a  special  historical  value,  indicated 
by  the  author  in  his  dedication  "a  tout  le  monde": 

"Ie  le  donne  aux  Grands  et  aux  Petits,  aux  Profanes  et  aux 
Religieux,  parce  que  les  vns  et  les  autres  peuuent  trouuer  dans  son 
subjet  vne  instruction  sans  aigreur  et  vn  diuertissement  sans  scandale 
.  .  .  ie  ne  demande  point  qu'on  me  donne  de  la  reputation  pour  auoir 
fait  quelques  Vers  qui  peut-estre  ne  deplaisent  pas;  Ie  demande 
seulement  qu'on  me  sgache  bon  gre"  d'auoir  au  moins  essaye"  de  faire 
v>ir  sur  nostre  Theatre  la  majeste"  des  Histoires  saintes.  Comme 
j'ay  eu  cet  auantage  d'y  faire  paraistre  le  premier  des  sub  jets  de  cette 
nature  auec  quelque  sorte  d'applaudissement;  si  j'en  ay  merite" 
quelque  chose,  ic  souhaite  pour  ma  recompense  que  ie  serue  en  cela 
d'exemple,  et  que  mes  Maistres,  ie  veux  dire  ces  grands  Genies  qui 
rendroient  l'ancienne  Grece  enuieuse  de  la  France,  deuiennent  mes 
imitateurs  dans  vn  dessein  si  glorieux." 

Du  Ryer  is,  indeed,  the  first  of  the  seventeenth-century  classic 
dramatists  to  turn  to  the  Bible  for  a  plot.     Other  plays  with  a 

*  Privilege,  April  8;  achevi  d'imprimer.  May  3 1 . 

•The  freres  Parfaict,  Histoire  du  thidtre  jranqois,  vi,  74-77,  discuss  it  under  the 
year  1639,  but  as  they  give  no  reason  for  such  dating,  their  well-known  inaccuracy 
renders  their  testimony  of  uncertain  value. 

» Page  249.  *  Page  176.  '  Pp.  306-313. 

lThe6frt frangais,  it,  70. 
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Biblical  subject  had  been  survivals  of  the  medieval  drama  or  of 
the  sixteenth-century  type  of  classic  tragedy. x  None  written  in 
the  manner  of  the  new  school  had  been  previously  represented 
in  a  popular  theater.  Saul,  therefore,  is  the  first  of  the  series 
of  Biblical  plays  to  which  Boyer,  Racine,  and  a  number  of 
eighteenth-century  dramatists  contributed.  It  may  also  have 
suggested  to  Comeille  and  Rotrou  that  dramatic  plots  could  be 
found  in  the  lives  of  the  saints, 

Du  Ryer  follows  the  account  given  in  First  Samuel  {Liber 
Primus  Regum)  *  of  Saul's  rejection  as  king,  his  visit  to  the  Witch 
of  Endor,  and  his  death  in  battle  with  the  Philistines.  The  main 
idea  of  the  play  is  to  show  'Thomme  sous  la  main  de  Dieu,  la 
creature  humaine,  faible  et  bornee,  se  sentant  de  plus  en  plus 
6cras6e  par  une  volonte  sup6rieure,  dont  elle  souffre  le  poids,  sans 
en  comprendre  les  secrets  desseins, "  as  M.  Faguet  has  well  said3 
of  Jean  de  La  Taille's  Saul  furieux.  But  Du  Ryer's  Saul  is  never 
insane,  and  revolts,  not  against  his  own  punishment,  but  against 
that  of  his  guiltless  children.  The  more  human,  intelligent,  and 
self-sacrificing  he  is,  the  greater  is  his  fall,  and  the  stronger 
the  arraignment  of  Providence,  for  Du  Ryer's  dedicatory  hope 
that  his  play  will  make  the  theater  "la  plus  agreable  Eschole  ou 
Ton  puisse  apprendre  la  Vertu"  does  not  prevent  his  enlisting 
our  sympathies  for  Saul  in  his  struggle  with  God.  He  is  Du 
Ryer's  most  pathetic  hero.  It  is  not  simply  death  that  he  suffers, 
but  all  the  results  of  disobedience:  his  own  further  sin,  his 
inability  to  atone  for  it,  his  humiliation,  defeat,  the  loss  of  his 
children,  his  forced  suicide. 

The  play  is  arranged  so  as  to  show  these  increasing  disasters 
step  by  step.  Saul  is  the  central  and  dominant  figure  on  whom 
all  other  characters  depend,  and  in  whom  we  are  chiefly  interested. 
The  essential  facts  of  the  exposition,  God's  attitude  towards  Saul, 
his  own  understanding  of  it,  his  love  and  fear  for  his  children,  are 
shown  in  the  opening  lines,  which  the  king  addresses  to  his 
daughter,  Michol,  and  his  son,  Ionathas: 

"Fuyez  done  de  raes  yeux,  fuyez  d'vn  miserable, 
De  peur  qu'en  1'appuyant  son  sort  ne  vous  accable, 
Et  que  d'vn  Dieu  vangeur  I 'Equitable  courroux, 
En  tombant  dessus  luy,  ne  tombe  dessus  vous. " 

'  Cf.  La  Perfidie  d'Aman,  Pahs,  1622. 
•Especially  xxv,  44;  xxviil,  3-20;  xxxi.  1-6. 
J  Tragidie  fratifaise  au  XVI'  sihle,  144. 
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His  children  seek  to  reassure  him  by  recalling  his  victories,  but 
he  replies  that  it  is  not  the  Philistines  that  he  fears,  but  himself, 
ever  haunted  by  a  secret  voice  and  fearing  the  awful  silence  of 
God,  who  will  answer  him  neither  by  dreams,  priests,  nor  prophets, 
lonathas  argues  that  the  fidelity  of  the  people  is  a  sign  of  divine 
approval,  and  Saul  is  beginning  to  take  hope,  when  Abner  brings 
the  news  that  Jerusalem  has  revolted  against  him.  He  execrates 
the  fickleness  of  the  city  and  sends  lonathas  to  put  down  the 
revolt,  after  a  struggle  with  his  desire  to  keep  his  son  from  danger. 
Michol  then  suggests  that  her  husband,  Dauid,  will  help  them, 
but  her  words  only  rouse  her  father's  jealous  distrust  of  the  man 
who  is  to  succeed  him.  Phalti  comes  to  announce  that  the 
Philistines  are  approaching  and  that  Dauid  is  marching  with 
them.  Michol  tries  in  vain  to  defend  her  husband  by  reminding 
Saul  of  his  past  services,  and  accusing  Phalti  of  plotting  against 
him,  but  her  father  curses  Dauid  and  refuses  to  listen  to  her. 
His  imperious  and  energetic  nature  is  shown  working  his  own 
destruction  by  this  ready  belief  in  Phalti  and  antipathy  to  his 
son-in-law. 

The  second  act  increases  the  difficulty  of  Saul's  position. 
The  enemy  are  about  to  attack;  he  is  persuaded  that  revolt  and 
treachery  are  rife  in  his  own  ranks;  he  is  drawn  by  the  silence  of 
(  od  to  commit  the  crime  of  appealing  to  evil  spirits.  He  sends 
his  faithful  agent,  Phalti,  to  find  someone  who  can  put  him  into 
communication  with  the  dead.  A  few  moments  before,  becoming 
angered  by  his  daughter's  persistent  championing  of  the  cause  of 
a  supposed  traitor,  he  has  declared  that  Dauid's  crimes  make  him 
unworthy  to  be  his  son-in-law,  and  has  given  Michol  to  Phalti. 
Then  lonathas  returns  from  Jerusalem  with  the  news  that  he  has 
suppressed  the  revolt  by  assuring  the  people  that  the  report  of 
his  father's  hostility  to  Dauid  is  unfounded.  He  joins  his  sister 
and  Abner  in  urging  Saul  to  recall  Dauid  to  his  presence.  Saul 
now  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  opposition  of  his  children 
and  the  shame  of  having  to  appeal  to  Dauid  in  order  to  save  bis 
crown.  He  begs  lonathas  to  fight  so  well  that  he  may  owe  the 
victory  to  him  rather  than  to  Dauid,  and  when  lonathas  responds 
nobly  to  this  appeal,  Saul  gives  his  consent  to  Dauid's  return,  but 
only  to  withdraw  it  before  the  next  act  begins. 

lonathas  explains  to  Abner  that  Saul's  refusal  to  listen  to 
advice  and  his  belief  in  Dauid's  hostility  are  signs  that  Heaven 
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has  abandoned  him.  They  enter  Saul's  tent  and  find  him  alone 
with  Phalti  and  disguised.  Ionathas  learns  his  father's  plan  of 
consulting  a  familiar  spirit  and  protests  against  it,  but  without 
avail.  Saul  admits  that  he  is  wrong,  but  he  refuses  to  change 
his  design.  He  is  wittingly  pushed  on  by  a  power  that  he  can  not 
resist: 

"Tes  discours,  Ionathas,  ont  passe"  dans  mon  ame, 
Tu  blames  mon  dessein,  moy-mcsme  ie  le  blame, 
II  porte  dans  mon  sein  vne  juste  terreur. 
11  me  couure  de  honte,  il  me  comble  d'horreur, 
Ie  reconoy  mon  ma!,  et  ce  qui  m'en  deliure, 
Bref,  ie  scay  mon  deuoir,  mais  ie  ne  puis  le  suiure; 
Vn  pouuoir  que  le  mien  ne  scauroit  dbranler 
M'entraisne  auec  horreur  ou  j'ay  honte  d'aller. " 

The  night  has  fallen,  and  Saul,  accompanied  as  in  the  Bible 
by  two  followers,  goes  to  "vn  bois  pres  de  cette  vallee"  and 
approaches  a  "grand  gouffre  ou  la  nuit  regne  eternellement. " 
There  Phalti  leaves  him  for  a  moment  to  summon  the  pythonisse. 
When  she  appears,  Saul  assures  her  that  she  shall  not  be  punished 
for  assisting  him,  and  implores  her  to  bring  up  the  ghost  of  Samuel. 
Though  astonished  at  this  request,  she  promises  the  king  to  do 
his  will,  and  retires  into  the  cave  to  perform  the  necessary  mys- 
teries. This  gives  opportunity  for  an  effective  monologue,  in 
which  desire  to  know  his  fate  and  horror  at  the  thought  of  the 
crime  struggle  in  the  soul  of  the  protagonist.  He  is  about  to 
abandon  his  project,  when  the  sorceress  returns  to  tell  him  that 
"desia  la  terre  eclatte  et  s'ouure  deuant  vous."  She  is  alarmed 
to  learn  that  her  visitor  is  Saul,  but,  reassured  by  him,  she 
announces  Samuel.  The  prophet's  ghost  asks  Saul  why  he  has 
disturbed  his  rest  and  learns  the  object  of  his  mission.  The 
prophet's  response  is  earnest  and  terrible: 

"  Pense  a  ce  peuple  saint  par  tes  Lois  ^gorge* 
Pour  nuoir  contre  toy  1 'innocent  protege", 
Pour  auoir  fait  trouuer  dans  l'enclos  de  sa  ville 
Au  malheureux  Dauid  la  faueur  d'vn  azile. 
Pense  combien  de  fois  ma  voix  t'a  menaced 
Et  pour  voir  l'auenir  regarde  le  passe*. 


Ce  Dauid  repousse  par  d'iniustes  efforts, 
Entrera  glorieux  au  Trdne  d'ou  tu  sors, 
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Et  les  Rois  apprendront  par  ta  cheute  effroyable 
Que  qui  regne  en  Tyran  doit  perir  en  coupable. 
Saul:  Ie  receus  la  Couronne  afin  de  la  quiter, 

Le  Ciel  me  la  donna,  le  Ciel  peut  me  l'oster. " 

But  this  is  not  enough.  He  will  be  defeated  and  slain.  Saul 
replies  that  he  will  gladly  lose  his  life,  if  he  must  lose  his  good 
name;  whereupon  Samuel  tells  the  final  punishment: 

"  Ne  t'imagine  pas  reuiure  en  tes  enfans 
Que  tu  vis  tant  de  fois  reuenir  triomphans : 
Mais  scaches,  malheureux,  que  ce  sont  des  victimes 
Que  tu  verras  tomber  sous  le  faix  de  tes  crimes: 
Auant  qu'vne  autre  nuit  obscurcisse  les  Cieux 
Scache  que  tes  enfans  periront  a  tes  yeux. 
Saul:  Helas!  voyla  le  coup  dont  I'attainte  me  tue. " 

When  the  ghost  has  gone,  Saul  expresses  his  grief  at  the  loss 
of  his  children  and  his  inability  to  understand  Heaven's  ways: 

"Vous  m'aimez  comme  enfans,  vous  plaignez  ma  misere, 
Est-ce  vn  crime  qu'aimer  et  plainclre  vostre  Pere? 
Cependant,  quels  malheurs  aux  miens  s'egaleront? 
Tes  enfans,  me  dit-on,  tes  enfans  periront. 
O  Iustice  du  Ciel  cachee  a  la  Nature. 
Estouffe  au  moins  mes  jours  auant  que  ie  murmure." 

The  fourth  act  shows  Saul's  state  of  mind  after  his  interview 
with  the  spirit.  Convinced  of  his  own  sin  and  condemnation,  he 
no  longer  seeks  to  save  himself,  or  to  get  further  information 
about  his  fate,  but  turns  all  his  efforts  to  saving  his  children  and 
his  country.  Even  this  seems  to  him  a  vain  purpose,  if  Heaven 
is  his  enemy,  but  he  resolves  to  struggle  nevertheless,  as  this  is 
the  only  course  worthy  of  a  father  and  a  king.  He  accordingly 
sends  for  Michol  and  shows  her  that  he  has  conquered  his  enmity 
to  Dauid.  When  she  tells  him  of  a  prophetic  dream  she  has  had, 
and  begs  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  danger,  he  waves  her 
tenderly  aside,  commends  her  past  conduct,  assures  her  of  Heaven's 
justice,  and  hopes  that  she,  as  Dauid's  queen,  will  inherit  some 
of  the  honors  he  is  about  to  lose.  Finally  he  goes  so  far  in  his 
resignation  that  he  wishes  for  Dauid  the  peace  and  wisdom  that 
he  himself  lacked, 

"Et  plus  ferme  que  moy  sur  vn  pas  dangereux, 
Qu'il  viue  aussi  puissant  et  meure  plus  heureux/' 
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The  still  more  difficult  task  awaits  him  of  saving  his  sons 
from  sharing  his  fate.  In  a  masterly  scene  with  Ionathas  he 
bids  him  go  and  put  down  a  new  insurrection  at  Jerusalem,  but 
his  son  begs  to  be  allowed  to  stay  and  fight  at  his  side.  Saul 
insists,  urges  his  royal  right  to  command,  entreats  his  son  to  obey 
him.  Ionathas  begs  him  not  to  believe  what  a  "Demon"  has 
told  him,  argues  his  right  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  father  and 
his  country,  implores  him  not  to  expose  himself  in  the  battle. 
In  the  end  they  go  out  to  meet  death  together,  Saul  certain  of  his 
fate,  but  resolved  to  let  nothing  turn  him  from  his  duty,  not  even 
his  love  of  his  children,  for  "vn  Roy  n'est  pas  vray  Roy  quand  il 
est  trop  bon  Pere. ' ' 

The  last  act  deals  with  the  death  of  the  king  and  of  his  sons. 
The  battle  is  depicted  with  a  vividness  rare  in  classic  tragedies, 
and  due  partly  to  the  introduction  of  persons  suffering  from 
wounds  just  received  in  the  combat,  partly  to  the  order  in  which 
the  events  are  arranged.  First  appears  Phalti,  mourning  the 
death  of  Saul's  sons  and  calling  on  his  men  to  stop  their  flight. 
Abner  joins  him,  and  they  ask  each  other  for  news  of  the  battle. 
Abner  believes  the  king  and  Ionathas  either  dead  or  captured; 
Phalti  shows  him  the  dead  princes,  whom  he  found  dying  on  the 
field  and  brought  to  this  "boccage. "  Ionathas,  brought  thither 
by  his  escuyer,  deplores  the  fact  that  his  "corps  sanglant  et 
deschire"  prevents  his  going  to  his  father's  aid.  Phalti  and 
Abner  hasten  off  to  meet  the  approaching  enemy.  The  rapid 
and  intense  scene  prepares  the  audience  for  Saul's  arrival. 

The  last  scene  makes  a  fitting  ending  to  the  tragedy.  Saul 
enters  with  his  escuyer,  in  despair  because  he  is  living  to  see  his 
people's  shame.  He  finds  his  children  lying  dead  and  calls  upon 
Heaven  to  destroy  him.  His  only  hope  is  that  Ionathas  has  not 
shared  the  fate  of  his  other  sons,  but  he  soon  finds  him  at  the 
point  of  death  and  sees  him  die  in  his  arms,  seeking  with  his  last 
words  to  summon  Abner  to  his  father's  defense.  Left  alone  with 
his  armor-bearer,  Saul  mourns  his  children,  not  because  of  their 
noble  death,  which  has  been  for  their  country's  sake,  but  because 
his  own  sins  have  been  the  cause  of  their  punishment  by  this 
"espouuan table  Arrest  du  Ciel  inexorable."  This  is  the  result 
of  greatness.  Let  those  desire  it  who  will!  He  would  return  to 
the  battle  to  die,  but  his  wounds  prevent  him.  If  he  remains 
alive,  the  Philistines  will  take  him  prisoner  and  laugh  at  his  nfflic- 
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tion.  He  accordingly  bids  his  armor-bearer  slay  him,  but  the 
latter  refuses,  and  Saul  is  obliged  to  add  suicide  to  his  other 
crimes.  As  in  the  Bible,  he  falls  on  his  sword,  and  his  armor- 
bearer  follows  his  example. 

So  completely  does  Saul  fill  this  play  that  an  analysis  of  it 
can  not  fail  to  give  most  of  his  characteristics.  He  is  a  complex 
figure,  meeting  Aristotle's  requirement  that  a  hero  of  tragedy 
should  have  in  him  both  evil  and  good.  He  is  a  proud,  over- 
bearing, jealous  monarch,  who  has  sinned  by  his  tyranny  and 
disobedience,  and  who  at  the  same  time  is  capable  of  any  sacrifice 
for  his  country  or  his  children,  and  wins  our  admiration  by  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  bears  his  punishment.  He  does  not  mur- 
mur against  Providence  till  his  sons  are  made  to  suffer  with  him, 
for  he  remembers  his  own  responsibility  for  the  murder  of  the 
priests  who  sheltered  Dauid,  but  he  can  not  understand  the  blind 
visiting  of  his  sins  upon  his  innocent  children.  Du  Ryer  has  made 
of  him  an  CEdipus,  sinning  and  repentant,  but  unable  to  escape 
the  merciless  punishment  of  his  crimes  or  to  protect  his  children 
from  suffering  with  him.  He  has  created  no  personality  that 
better  illustrates  his  ability  to  characterize  with  variety  and  force. 

The  presence  in  the  play  of  Saul's  children  assists  materially 
the  exposition  of  his  character.  Two  of  the  sons  are  not  intro- 
duced, though  they  are  several  times  alluded  to,  and  he  dead 
near  the  stage  in  the  last  act.  Their  representation  would 
probably  have  served  only  to  confuse  the  play,  without  adding 
anything  to  what  Ionathas  exemplifies.  The  latter  is  a  wise 
and  valiant  prince,  devout,  filial,  patriotic.  His  respect  for  his 
father  does  not  keep  him  from  urging  him  to  avoid  the  sorceress 
and  recall  Dauid.  He  even  refuses  to  obey  him  when  he  knows 
obedience  would  injure  both  Saul  and  the  state.  His  well- 
regulated  mind  can  scarcely  comprehend  his  father's  emotional 
nature,  but  he  never  fails  to  sympathize  with  his  sufferings. 
When  he  lies  dying  on  the  battle-field,  he  thinks  only  of  saving 
Saul.  Not  unlike  him  is  his  sister,  Michol,  who  gives  the  feminine 
element  to  the  play  and  represents  the  only  chance  for  happiness 
in  the  royal  family.  She  defends  Dauid,  accuses  Phalti,  and  tries 
to  save  her  father.  At  the  end  of  the  second  act,  a  monologue 
shows  her  struggle  between  love  of  Dauid  and  fear  that  he  may  be 
actually  in  revolt,  but  she  intimates  no  distrust  of  him  when  she 
speaks  with  others.     She  does  not  appeaT  to  have  become  Phalti's 
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wife,  for,  although  Saul  gives  her  to  him  in  his  anger,  he  not  long 
after  bids  her  reign  with  Dauid  and  makes  no  further  allusion  to 
Phalti. 

Du  Ryer  does  not  bring  Dauid  upon  the  stage,  as  do  La  Taille, 
Billard,  and  Nadal.  A  certain  interest  might  have  been  gained 
by  introducing  this  heroic  figure,  in  whom  all  the  leading  charac- 
ters of  the  play  are  so  deeply  interested,  and  whose  triumph 
would  have  given  an  optimistic  view  of  Providence.  But  by 
omitting  him,  Du  Ryer  is  enabled  to  follow  more  closely  the 
Biblical  narrative,  to  concentrate  the  interest  upon  Saul's  far  more 
tragic  character,  and  to  preserve  the  unity  of  tone  in  the  dStwue- 
ment.  Whether  he  is  seeking  to  illustrate  the  awful  effects  of  sin 
or  the  mercilessness  of  the  Almighty,  his  omission  of  this  charac- 
ter shows  considerable  power  of  artistic  restraint. 

The  absence  of  villains  is  another  characteristic  of  this  play. 
A  hasty  reading  might  make  us  think  Phalti  intended  for  such 
a  r61e,  since  the  Bible  represents  him  as  taking  Dauid's  wife, 
and  since  we  find  him  telling  Saul  of  his  rival's  treachery,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  play  he  plotted  against  Dauid 
or  took  possession  of  his  wife.  He  is  accused  of  slander  by  Michol, 
who  is  grasping  at  any  pretext  to  defend  her  husband,  but  he 
seems  in  reality  to  be  merely  bringing  to  the  king  a  report  that 
was  due  him.  He  does  not  urge  him  to  crime,  but  even  warns 
him  against  consulting  the  sorceress.  Loyalty  to  Saul  is  his 
leading  motive,  one  that  induces  him  to  misjudge  Dauid  as  well 
as  to  carry  out  faithfully  his  master's  orders  and  endeavor  to 
rescue  his  children  in  the  battle. 

Similarly  the  pythonisse  is  not  an  evil  person.  She  reminds 
us  rather  of  a  modern  spiritualistic  medium  in  her  professions  of 
faith  in  her  work  and  her  denial  of  mercenary  motives.  She  is 
obliging  in  spite  of  her  fear  of  detection,  by  no  means  the  typical 
hag.  The  spirit  she  evokes,  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  is  merely  a 
grave,  eloquent,  implacable  voice.  The  other  persons  of  the 
cast  are  insignificant  and  might  have  been  omitted.  Abner  and 
the  two  escuyers  are  little  more  than  confidants,  to  whom  some 
interest  is  added  by  their  Biblical  associations,  The  tragedy 
may  be  considered  largely  a  play  of  one  rdle,  so  completely  does 
Saul  dwarf  his  children  and  attendants. 

The  Vulgate  is  the  principal  source  of  the  play.  Du  Ryer 
idealizes  somewhat  the  characters  of  Saul  and  his  children,  but 
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he  preserves  their  main  traits.  He  adds  the  revolt  of  Jerusalem, 
which  Dauid's  flight  from  Saul  may  have  suggested  to  him, 
Michol's  dream  and  her  escape  from  Phalti,  Ionathas's  protests 
against  his  father's  visit  to  the  pylhonisse,  and  minor  details. 
The  influence  of  Josephus '  is  visible  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  scene 
of  the  fourth  act,  where  Saul  comments  on  the  nobility  of  going 
to  certain  death.  Du  Ryer  appears  uninfluenced  by  Le  Mislire 
du  Viel  Testament,*  or  by  Claude  Billard.3  Although  his  play 
differs  radically  in  most  respects  from  La  Taille's  Saul  furieux, 4 
there  are  a  few  passages  in  which  he  imitates  the  latter  work. 
La  Taille's  pylhonisse  says,  "  le  ne  veux  que  le  taire  en  cecy  pour 
loyer, "  and  "I'iray  faire  a  1'escart  mes  coniurations;"s  the  same 
character  in  Du  Ryer  declares,  under  the  same  circumstances: 

"Me  cacher  au  Roy  ce  sera  mon  salaire," 
and, 

"  Permettez-moy  d'entrer  dans  cet  antre,  a  1'escart, 
La  ie  dois  en  secret  accomplir  les  mysteres. "' 

Again,  Saul  says  to  the  ghost  in  La  Taille, 

' '  Pardonne"  moy  encor  Prophete  venerable 
Si  la  necessite"  et  l'estat  miserable, 
Ou  ie  suis  me  contraint  de  rompre  ton  sommeil;"' 

in  Du  Ryer  he  says  to  him, 

"Pardonne  a  mon  malheur,  pardonne  a  la  contrainte; 
Si  je  commets  vn  crime  en  cette  extremity, 
Ce  crime  est  settlement  de  la  necessity."8 

On  the  other  hand,  Du  Ryer's  play  was  followed  in  certain 
passages  by  the  abbe  Nadal,  a  fact  suggested  by  the  freres  Par- 
faict9  and  proved  by  Philipp.1*  To  the  examples  cited  by  the 
latter  I  add  the  following: 

"Samuel,  ce  Prophete, 
Des  volontez  du  Ciel  le  plus  noble  Interprete ; " '  * 

"Samuel!  Quoy  ce  fameux  Prophete, 
Du  grand  Dieu  d1  Israel  Ie  fidelle  Interprete."1' 

Du  Ryer  appears  to  preserve  the  unity  of  time.  Between  the 
first  two  acts  Ionathas  goes  from  the  camp  to  Jerusalem,  inter- 

J  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  vi,  ch.  xiv,  $4.  *  Paris,  1882,  iv,  145-162. 

*  Theatre,  Paris,  1610-1612. 

«  Paris,  1572,  republished  by  A.  Werner,  Leipzig,  1908. 

»  Lines  611  and  628.  *  III.  5.  >  Lines  743-745.  '111,8. 

*  Histcire  du  Ihf&trefratie.ris.  vr,  75.  "Pierre  Du  Ryers  Lebeti,  62,  63. 
•«  Du  Ryer,  III,  5.                                 «»  Nadal,  Saul.  The  Hague,  1706,  III,  7. 
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views  the  rebels,  and  returns;  the  third  act  passes  at  night;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  take  place  during  the  fighting  on  the  following 
day.  Now  if  Gelboe,  scene  of  the  camp  and  conflict,  is  considered 
to  be  where  it  actually  is,  some  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, it  is  hard  to  see  how  these  things  could  all  occur  within 
twenty-four  hours,  But  Du  Ryer  has  moved  Gelboe  much  nearer 
Jerusalem  by  placing  it  "en  Iudee, "  so  that  Ionathas  may  have 
made  his  trips  in  an  afternoon,  less  than  twenty-four  hours  before 
the  completion  of  the  battle  on  the  following  morning. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Saul's  tent,  a  space  before  it,  a  "bois" 
and  "roche,"  inhabited  by  the  pythonisse,  and  a  "boccage"  on 
the  battle-field.1  These  localities  are  all  near  together,  but  they 
evidently  take  up  more  space  than  could  be  covered  by  the  stage. 
In  compensation  for  this  slight  violation  of  the  unity  of  place,  the 
author  gives  us  a  play  practically  free  from  rScits.  The  last  act 
is  as  full  of  the  animation  of  battle  as  though  it  were  written  by  a 
romanticist,  and  our  impression  is  not  chilled  by  a  spoken  de- 
scription of  the  fate  of  important  persons.  Furthermore,  Du  Ryer 
chooses  our  point  of  view  so  well  that  we  seem  to  see  much  more 
of  the  battle-field  than  the  corner  of  it  actually  represented. 

In  considering  the  unity  of  action,  we  must  notice  that  this 
is  not,  like  Lucrece,  a  tragedy  of  the  will,  where  all  the  episodes  of 
the  play  lead  up  to  the  protagonist's  final  decision  and  the  result- 
ing denouement.  Saul  has  no  power  to  choose.  He  is  driven  to 
destruction  by  a  power  which  he  can  not  resist.  The  play  should 
show  the  steps  of  this  process,  as  they  follow  each  other  in  logical 
sequence,  involving  no  characters  who  are  not  subordinate  to 
Saul,  no  problem  or  plot  which  turns  our  attention  from  the  idea 
of  divine  punishment.  Now  Saul  fulfills  these  conditions.  The 
facts  of  the  exposition  are  given  clearly  and  naturally  in  the  first 
act  by  the  argument  between  the  king  and  his  children  as  to 
God's  attitude  toward  him,  and  by  the  announcement  of  Jerusa- 
lem's revolt  and  Dauid's  desertion.  The  latter's  relations  with 
the  king,  which  are  treated  at  too  great  length  in  the  second  act, 
have  a  place  in  the  play,  because  they  show  that  God,  before 
destroying  Saul,  has  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  distinguish  the 
friend  best  able  to  help  him.  This  fact  is  brought  out  by  Ionathas 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  made 
clearer  in  the  second,  for,  unless  we  understand  the  connection 

1  Cf .  Ill,  7,  3;  V,  2. 
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between  Saul's  punishment  and  his  reconciliation  with  Dauid, 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  scenes  devoted  to  the  latter  question 
violate  the  unity  of  action.  Saul's  relations  with  the  pytltonisse 
are  introduced  to  show  him  driven  to  further  sin  and  coming  to 
final  certainty  of  his  damnation.  The  fourth  act  demonstrates 
the  extent  of  the  punishment,  which  goes  beyond  him  to  his 
children  and  his  country  and  is  not  lessened  by  the  nobility  of  his 
conduct.  I  have  shown  in  the  analysis  of  the  play  how  the  fifth 
act  gives  the  climax  of  it,  and  how  it  is  itself  arranged  so  as  to 
gradually  intensify  our  interest  up  to  its  concluding  lines. 

Saill  stands  apart  from  plays  of  its  time  in  a  number  of  ways. 
The  theme  of  the  consequences  of  sin,  visited  upon  guilty  and 
innocent  alike,  and  of  man  struggling  hopelessly  against  fate,  leaves 
little  room  for  sexual  love,  which  is  present  only  in  the  subordinate 
characters  of  Michol  and  Phalti.  The  introduction  of  spiritism 
with  the  pythomsse  and  the  ghost  of  Samuel  is  most  unusual  in 
classic  French  tragedy.  The  suicides  of  Saul  and  his  escuyer 
are  not  contrary  to  rule,  but  the  death  of  Ionathas  on  the  stage  is. 
The  setting  in  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  with  the  battle-field 
and  the  cave  of  a  sorceress,  gives  a  picturesqueness,  an  elemental 
character  that  is  as  appropriate  to  the  theme  as  it  is  rare  in  the 
plays  of  Du  Ryer's  contemporaries. 

The  tragedy  contains  a  number  of  generalizations  in  quotable 
form,  as,  "Si  le  peuple  nc  craint,  luy  meme  il  se  fait  craindre"1; 
"Le  traistre  fait  vn  bien  quand  il  se  fait  conaistre"1;  "Quin'est 
qu'assez  fort,  ne  Test  iamais  assez.  "3  In  his  use  of  these,  Du 
Ryer  avoids  La  Taille's  error  of  impeding  the  action  by  didactic 
passages,  out  of  keeping  with  the  characters  of  the  persons  who 
deliver  them.  He  makes  his  generalizations  dramatic  by  using 
them  as  arguments  intended  to  influence  the  action  of  the  pro- 
tagonist, not  as  comment  upon  his  acts  after  their  performance. 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  play,  maxims  give  place  to  a  noble 
eloquence  in  harmony  with  the  pathos  of  the  situation.  Saul's 
farewell  to  Ionathas  as  they  prepare  for  battle  and  his  monologue 
after  the  death  of  his  children  are  fine  examples  of  dramatic 
verse. 

Du  Ryer  published  in  1644''  a  second  tragedy  of  Biblical 
origin.     It  was  probably  first  acted  as  early  as  1642,  and  was 

'1,3.  "II.  1.  *n.  3. 

*  Privilege,  July  15.  1643;  achevc  d' imprinter,  March  30,  1644. 
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republished  in  1737.  In  a  preface  the  author  explains  that  he 
calls  it  Esther  because  he  has  no  right  to  change  the  title  used 
in  the  Bible,  but  that  the  Deliurance  des  Iuijs  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  to  his  treatment  of  the  subject.  Its  mention 
by  Mahelot*  indicates  that  it  was  acted  at  the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne. 
The  abbe  d'Aubignac1  says  of  it: 

"Nous  auons  eu  sux  nostre  Theatre  V Esther  de  Monsieur  du  Ryer, 
ornee  de  diuers  euenemens,  fortifiee  de  grandes  passions,  et  composee 
auec  beaucoup  d'art;  mais  le  succez  en  fut  beaucoup  moins  heureux  a 
Paris  qu'a  Rouen ;  et  quand  les  Comediens  nous  en  dirent  la  nouvelle 
a  leur  retour,  chacun  s'en  dtonna  sans  en  connoistre  la  cause;  mais 
pour  moy  i'estime  que  la  ville  de  Rouen,  estant  presque  toute  dans  le 
traffic,  est  remplie  d'vn  grand  nombre  de  Iuifs,  les  vns  connus  et 
autres  secrets,  et  qu'ainsi  les  Spectateurs  prenoient  plus  de  part  dans 
les  interests  de  cette  Piece  toute  Iudaique  par  la  conformity  de  leurs 
moeurs  et  de  leurs  pensees." 

BaiHet,1  commenting  on  this  passage,  remarks  that  this  suc- 
cess at  Rouen  was  rather  due  to  the  provincial  taste,  less  exacting 
than  that  of  Paris. 

The  story  of  Esther  had  already  given  rise  to  seven  French 
plays:4  Aman,  by  Andre  de  Rivaudeau,  Poitiers,  1566;  Esther, 
Vasthi,  and  Aman,  by  Pierre  Matthieu,  of  which  the  first,  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1585,  was  subsequently  divided  into  the  other 
two;  Aman,  by  Montchrestien,  Paris,  1604;  La  Perfidie  d'Antan, 
Paris,  16 1 7  and  1622;  La  belle  Hester,  1620,  by  Villetoustain. 
Written  in  a  declamatory  or  trivial  style,  these  plays  are  lacking 
in  action  and  successful  characterization.  They  seem  to  have 
had  no  influence  on  Du  Ryer's  play. 

It  is  more  probable  that  Du  Ryer  influenced  Racine.  Mes- 
nard, who  cites  Du  Ryer  at  length  in  comparing  him  with  Racine, 
concludes  that  the  latter  "n'eut  done  a  puiser  aucune  inspiration 
chez  celui  de  ses  devanciers  qui,  par  la  proximite  des  temps  et 
surtout  par  le  talent,  6tait  le  plus  digne  d'etre  consulte  par  lui.  "s 
But  it  is  quite  possible,  as  Mesnard  admits,  that  Racine  knew 
Du  Ryer's  play,  and  derived  from  it  certain  suggestions  which 

*  Memoire,  p.  5.     Like  Alcionie,  it  is  named  by  the  scribe  in  the  table  of  contents, 
but  not  subsequently. 

*  Pratique  du  theatre,  Paris,  1657,  11,  89. 

'  Jugemens  des  Sqavans,  Paris,  1685,  1686,  tome  iv,  part  iv,  p.  275. 

*  Cf.  Paul   Mesnard,  CEuvres  de  J.  Racine,  in  Grands  Ecrivains  edition,  Paris, 
1865,  ill.  446-449.     I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  copy  of  La  belle  Hester. 

5  Paul  Mesnard,  op.  cil.,  111,  449. 
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are  not  found  in  the  Vulgate.  In  both  plays  Mardoch£c  calls 
upon  Esther  for  action  rather  than  lamentation, '  the  king  is 
surprised  to  learn  that  she  is  a  Jewess,  she  is  said  to  be  of  royal 
descent,  and  one  of  her  maids  is  named  Thamar.  *  In  describing 
Haman's  preparations  for  vengeance,  Du  Ryer  writes, 

"  Desia  lc  fer  est  prest  qui  doit  trancher  vos  iours  .  .  . 
Qu'on  doit  enseuelir  dans  le  mesme  naufrage 
Les  vieillards,  les  enfans,  et  tout  sexe  et  tout  age;"1 

while  Racine  makes  Mardochee  say, 

"Les  glaives,  les  couteaux  sont  d£ja  prepares  .  .  . 
Le  fer  ne  connoitra  ni  le  sexc  ni  l'age.  "4 

A  few  lines  further  on  Mardochee  tells  Esther, 

"  Songez-y  bien :  ce  Dicu  ne  vous  a  pas  choisie 
Pour  £tre  un  vain  spectacle  aux  peuples  de  l'Asie," 

with  which  may  be  compared  his  admonition  to  her  in  Du  Ryer's 

play,4 

"Croyez-vous  que  le  Ciel  vous  rcnde  Souueraine, 
Et  vous  donne  l'^clat  et  le  titre  de  Reyne, 
Pour  briller  sculement  de  l'illustre  splendeur 
Que  repandent  sur  vous  la  pourpre  et  la  grandeur?" 

Mesnard  notes  that  both  plays  end  with  a  couplet  ascribing  the 
result  to  God.6  Bernardin7  shows  the  similarity  between  lines 
55 l  ~556  of  Racine's  tragedy  and  six  lines  from  the  first  scene  of 
the  fifth  act  of  Du  Ryer's,  where  the  same  subject  is  discussed 
by  the  same  person  with  exactly  the  same  rimes.  He  also  notes 
the  resemblance  between 

"Mardochee, 

Qu'attaque  hijustement  vne  haine  cachee"1 
and 

"contre  Mardochee 

Cette  haine,  Seigneur,  sous  d'autres  noms  cachee."9 

Finally,  Du  Ryer r "  makes  Haman  say  of  the  Jews, 

"Des-ja  de  leur  venin  les  Prouinces  s'infectent;" 
Racine  makes  him  refer  to  this  people,  who" 

"D'vn  culte  profane  infecte  votre  empire." 

*  Du  Ryer,  IV,  I ;  Racine,  II,  I.  *  Du  Ryer,  V,  3:  Racine,  III,  4. 

J IV,  I.  *l,  3.     Cf.  Mesnard,  (Euvresde  J.  Racine,  m,  476,  477. 

»IV,  1.  lOp.  tit.,  in,  536. 

»  Thi&lrceompttlde  Jean  Racine,  Paris,  1882,  IV,  240. 

•Du  Ryer,  V,  5.  •  Racine,  III,  4-  '°  W.  t.  "  II,  1. 
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These  quotations1  show  that  Racine  knew  his  predecessor's 
work,  though  he  used  it  little.  It  should  be  especially  noticed 
that  the  tone  of  the  two  tragedies  is  different,  for  Racine,  as  com- 
mentators remark,  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets, 
while  Du  Ryer  finds  in  Esther  the  material  for  a  play  of  court 
intrigue,  which  has  little  that  is  religious  about  it.  What  has  not 
been  noticed,  however,  is  that  Du  Ryer,  whether  intentionally  or 
not,  is  in  this  matter  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Esther, 
a  work  that  is  very  little  religious. 

Du  Ryer's  play  begins  after  Vasthi's  refusal  to  obey  the  king's 
summons  and  after  the  choice  of  Esther  to  succeed  her,  but 
before  the  former  queen  has  given  up  hope  of  being  restored  to 
favor.  The  first  act  is  purely  expository.  We  learn  from  the 
opening  scene  between  Esther  and  her  confidante,  Thamar,  just 
as  we  do  from  a  similar  first  scene  in  Racine's  play,  who  Esther 
is,  and  to  what  position  she  has  been  raised,  but  instead  of  the 
fear  for  her  people  that  Racine's  heroine  shows,  Esther  here  is 
afraid  only  that  her  new  dignity  will  make  her  share  Vasthi's 
fate.  Mardochee  tells  her  that  she  may  overcome  the  king's 
hostility  to  the  Jews  and  warns  her  against  Haman.  We  learn 
that  Mardochee  has  had  her  brought  up  among  Persians  and 
that  she  is  believed  to  be  one  of  them.  A  third  scene  contains  a 
conversation  between  Haman  and  his  confidant.  Thares,  in  which 
the  former  speaks  of  his  hate  for  Mardochee,  who  despises  him, 
sets  Esther  against  him,  and  has  previously  revealed  a  plot  which 
would  have  put  Haman  on  the  throne.  As  ordinary  vengeance  is 
too  small  for  this  case,  Haman  has  resolved  to  destroy  Mardochee's 
whole  people  with  him. 

An  interview  between  Vasthi  and  Haman  begins  the  second 
act.  This  queen  still  hopes  to  rule  and  begs  Haman  to  help  her. 
She  is  desperate  and  declamatory,  insisting  that  for  her  there  is 
only  "le  thrdne  ou  le  tombeau,"  indignant  that  the  king  should 
replace  her  by  this  "fille  du  peuple. "  Haman  professes  to  be 
faithful  to  Vasthi's  interests  and  advises  her  to  use  on  the  king 
the  power  of  her  tears.  She  at  first  refuses,  then  decides  to  follow 
his  advice,  then  fears  that  weeping  may  be  considered  an  admis- 
sion of  guilt  and  begs  Haman  to  plead  her  cause.  This  he  agrees 
to  do,  explaining  to  his  confidant,  when  Vasthi  has  left  him,  that 

1  Philipp,  Pierre  Du  Ryers  Leben,  72-75,  cites  most  of  the  passages  here  referred 
to,  and  some  which  prove  nothing  except  that  both  authors  imitate  the  Vulgate. 
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his  motive  is  love  of  Esther,  for  the  latter  will  be  lost  to  him  if 
she  becomes  queen.  That  he  is  sincere  in  this  purpose  is  shown 
in  the  next  scene,  where  he  seeks  to  persuade  the  king  to  reject 
Esther,  on  the  ground  that  both  nobles  and  people  will  object  to 
seeing  a  woman  of  humble  origin  made  queen.  But  his  represen- 
tations have  no  effect,  and  he  is  obliged  to  send  word  to  Vasthi 
that  she  can  not  succeed  without  a  revolution. 

The  preceding  acts  have  prepared  the  way  for  two  dramatic 
scenes  in  which  Esther  and  Vasthi  are  brought  face  to  face,  first 

ore  the  king,  and  then  alone  with  Mardochee,  a  thing  found 
neither  in  the  Bible  nor  in  the  other  French  dramatists.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  act,  Haman  introduces  Esther  into  the  presence 
of  the  king  and  "toute  la  cour."  She  approaches  humbly,  bring- 
ing a  "cceur  obeyssant"  as  her  only  adornment,  and  is  told  to 
mount  the  throne.  Then  Vasthi  surprises  the  king  by  coming  to 
ask  an  explanation  of  the  treatment  she  has  received.  She  tells  him 
that  she  wishes  to  be  judged  again:  to  rule,  if  she  is  innocent;  if 
guilty,  to  be  put  to  death.  Esther  urges  the  king  to  allow  her 
rival  to  remain  queen,  and  the  king  retires  to  make  his  final 
decision.  In  the  scene  between  the  two  women,  Vasthi  commands 
Esther  not  to  seek  to  aid  her,  bids  her  remember  her  humble 
origin,  and  intimates  that,  if  the  king  decides  in  her  favor,  it  will 
only  be  because  he  is  her  lover.  Esther  is  bewildered  by  her 
rival's  ungracious  response  to  her  efforts  in  her  behalf.  She  is 
soon  left  alone  with  Mardochee,  with  whom  she  discusses  the 
chances  of  her  success.  The  suspense  is  made  more  intense  by 
the  arrival  of  Haman,  who  tells  Esther  with  much  hesitation 
that  the  king,  though  still  undecided,  seems  about  to  declare  for 
Vasthi.  But  before  he  leaves,  the  crown  and  scepter  are  brought 
to  Esther  with  the  news  of  her  victory.  Left  alone,  Haman  is 
at  first  in  despair  at  his  loss  of  Esther  and  the  triumph  of 
Mardochee: 

"II  nous  quitte  en  vainqueur,  il  rit  de  mon  courroux.  .  . 
Falloit-il  ma  raison  te  laisser  desarmer, 
Falloit-il  voir  Esther?     Mais  falloit-il  l'aimer?" 

He  soon  reverts,  however,  to  his  original  plan  of  destroying  the 
Jews,  for  he  hopes  not  only  to  slay  Mardochee,  but  to  get  pos- 
session of  Esther,  whom  he  believes  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Jews, 
although  he  does  not  know  that  she  is  herself  a  Jewess. 
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As  Vasthi  has  now  disappeared  from  the  play,  the  remain- 
ing two  acts  are  concerned  with  Hainan's  conspiracy.  This  has 
not  been  published  abroad,  as  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  known  to 
Mardochee  through  Esther's  confidante,  Thamar,  who  has  it 
from  Thares,  her  lover  and  Haman's  confidant.  Mardochee  tells 
Esther  of  the  plot  and  bids  her  save  her  people.  When  she 
expresses  fear,  he  replies  that,  if  she  refuses,  she  will  be  destroyed 
and  her  people  saved  in  some  other  way.  Haman  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  plot  against  the  Jews,  and  Esther  pretends  to  hate 
her  people  and  to  rejoice  in  his  efforts  to  destroy  them.  Haman 
is  delighted  at  the  progress  of  affairs,  especially  when  he  is  sum- 
moned to  consult  the  king  about  a  certain  reward. 

The  fifth  act  begins  with  the  king's  soliloquy  on  the  impor- 
tance of  rewarding  Mardochee  for  having  revealed  the  plot  against 
his  life.  "  Ne  pas  recompenser,  c'est  apprendre  a  trahir,"  he  thinks. 
Haman,'  believing  that  he  is  himself  the  man  to  be  honored, 
suggests,  as  in  the  Bible,  that  he  be  splendidly  clothed,  shown  to 
the  people,  and  proclaimed  by  one  of  the  nobles  as  the  special 
object  of  the  royal  favor.  The  king  approves  his  suggestion,  and 
the  following  dialogue  ensues: 

"Le  Roy:  Cognoy-tu  Mardochee? 
Haman:  Ouy,  Sire. 

Le  Roy:  C'est  celuy 

Que  i'aime,  que  i'honore,  et  qui  fut  mon  appuy. 

Haman:  Quoy,  Sire?     Mardochee  est  ce  subjet  fidelle? 

Le  Roy:  C'est  luy,  mon  cher  Haman,  dont  i'honore  le  zele.  .  . 

Haman:  Mais  il  fit  son  deuoir  s'il  vous  rendit  seruice. 

Le  Roy:  Et  ic  tcray  le  mien,  si  ie  luy  rends  iustice.  .  . 

Quoy  veux-tu  t'opposer  a  tes  propres  conseils? 

A  qui  destinois-tu  ces  honneurs  sans  parcils? 

Aux  princes  seulement,  ces  appuis  des  Prouinces. 

Haman,  de  bons  subjets  me  tiennent  lieu  de  Princes." 


Haman 
Le  Roy 

When 
death, for 


r     ■     lltlUlLUl,     Lit:     UU11J     OUUJCLO     111C     LIt.Il!  IC11L     1IL-U      Lit       X     1  lllti:.^, 

alone,  Haman  expresses  his  impotent  rage  and  desires 


"Tomber  au  precipice  est  vne  loy  plus  douce, 
Que  d'en  faire  sortir  1'ennemy  qu'on  y  pousse. " 

Mardochee,    informed   by    Haman   of   his   approaching   honor, 
reproves  him  bitterly  for  what  he  takes  to  be  a  derisive  reference 

•  The  scene  is  given  at  length  by  Mesnard,  CEuvres  de  J.  Racine,  m,  545-547,  and 
by  Bernardin,  TkSdtre  complel  de  Jean  Racine,  IV,  285-287. 
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to  the  slaughter  of  his  people. l  Their  meeting  is  followed  by  the 
last  and  most  important  scene  of  the  play.  The  king  sees  Esther 
lay  at  his  feet  her  crown  and  scepter,  saying  that  she  does  so 
because  an  enemy  is  attacking  an  innocent  people  and  the  king's 
honor.  Haman,  when  asked  for  advice,  shows  that  he  has  failed 
to  profit  by  his  recent  experience,  for  he  counsels  the  king  to  put 
this  enemy  to  death.  When  the  king  bids  Esther  tell  who  the 
enemy  is,  she  points  to  Haman  and  reveals  the  plot  against  the 
Jews  and  his  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  king,  which 
Mardochee  discovered.  A  letter,  written  by  Haman  to  the  Mace- 
donians and  now  brought  back  by  a  Greek,  is  submitted  to  sub- 
stantiate her  accusation.*  Esther  does  not  ask  for  Haman's 
punishment,  but  for  the  rescue  of  the  Jews,  whom  she  declares  to 
be  her  own  people.  The  king  is  astonished  to  learn  that  Esther 
is  a  Jewess.  He  at  once  promises  to  save  her  kindred  and  orders 
Haman  put  to  death,  despite  her  plea  for  him.  Mardochee  ends 
the  play  by  ascribing  the  dhwiwmenl  to  Heaven  alone. 

The  unities  of  time  and  place  are  carefully  preserved.  Du 
Ryer  condenses  the  Biblical  narrative  by  the  omission  of  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  Esther's  selection  as  queen,  the  ban- 
quets she  gave  to  the  king  and  Haman,  and  the  Jews'  revenge 
upon  their  enemies.  He  lays  the  scene  "dans  la  Ville  de  Suse, 
entre  la  Perse  et  Babylone, "  apparently  in  one  or  two  rooms  of 
the  palace.  He  is  not  careful  to  explain  how  Mardochee  and 
Haman  have  such  free  access  to  the  royal  apartments,  nor  to 
account  for  many  of  the  exits  and  entrances  he  finds  necessary 
to  his  situations. 

The  unity  of  action  must  have  been  criticized  by  his  con- 
temporaries, for  Du  Ryer  speaks  in  Ms  preface  of  satisfying 
"ceux  qui  me  pourroient  demander  ou  est  l'vnite  d'action."  He 
explains  that  to  understand  this  we  must  consider  the  Jews' 
deliverance  as  "la  fin  et  le  but  que  se  propose  cet  Ouurage." 
"En  effet,  toutes  choses  y  contribuent  au  salut,  et  a  la  conserva- 
tion de  ce  peuple,  l'Orgueil  de  Vasthi,  la  Beaute  d'Esther,  1'Amour 
d'Assuerus,  ou  d'Artaxerce  Roy  de  Perse,  les  Injustices  d'Haman, 
et  les  soins  de  Mardochde."     This  explanation,  however,  is  in- 

•  This  scene,  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  Vulgate,  is  apparently  derived  from 
Josephus,  Antiquities,  XL,  ch.  vi,  §10. 

*  Haman's  implication  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king  and  his  alliance  with  the 
Macedonians  is  found  in  the  Vulgate,  XVI,  14,  among  the  Apocryphal  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Esther. 
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sufficient.  The  second  and  third  acts  do  not  advance  the  action, 
for  at  the  end  of  them  the  situation  is  practically  the  same  as  at 
the  beginning.  The  king's  remembering  to  reward  Mardochee 
and  the  proof  of  Hainan's  guilt  by  a  letter  brought  by  a  Greek 
are  new  motifs  introduced  in  the  fifth  act.  The  first  three  scenes 
of  this  act,  concerned  with  the  nature  of  Mardochee's  reward, 
have  little  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  denouement,  for  Haman's 
resolution  to  destroy  the  Jews  had  already  been  formed.  The 
discovery  of  the  plot  against  the  Jews,  through  the  love  affair  of 
confidants,  is  extremely  weak.  Finally,  if  the  author  intended  to 
unify  the  play  by  representing  the  episodes  as  so  many  means  by 
which  the  Jews  were  saved,  he  should  have  kept  the  thought  of 
God  constantly  before  the  audience;  but  only  the  speeches  of 
Mardochee  and  Esther's  words  in  the  last  scene  present  this  idea. 
The  play  remains  a  collection  of  loosely  connected  episodes 
dealing  with  Haman's  efforts  to  possess  Esther  and  to  destroy 
Mardochee,  Esther's  rivalry  with  Vasthi,  Mardochee's  endeavor  to 
save  his  people,  the  king's  purpose  to  reward  Mardochee,  Haman's 
plot  against  the  king  and  its  punishment. 

On  the  other  hand,  Du  Ryer  should  be  commended  for  omit- 
ting certain  Biblical  scenes  that  would  have  further  violated  the 
play's  unity,  for  explaining  how  Esther  passed  as  a  Persian,  and 
for  strengthening  Haman's  reasons  for  hating  Mardochee.  He 
produces  interesting  scenes  by  introducing  Vasthi.  By  connect- 
ing Haman  with  the  plot  which  Mardochee  discovered  he  is  able 
to  reduce  two  conspiracies  to  one. 

The  four  principal  characters  are  arranged  symmetrically 
about  the  king.  Esther  and  Mardochee  gradually  replace  Haman 
and  Vasthi  in  the  royal  favor.  The  characterization  found  in 
the  Bible  is  expanded,  and  at  times  altered.  Esther  is  given  a 
feeling  of  pity  for  her  enemies.  She  begs  the  king  to  spare  Haman's 
life,  instead  of  demanding  that  his  ten  sons  be  hanged,  and  exerts 
herself  to  save  her  people,  but  not  to  gratify  their  desire  to  slaugh- 
ter their  enemies.  She  is  represented  in  the  early  part  of  the  play 
as  self -distrustful  and  willing  to  sacrifice  her  interests  to  those 
of  Vasthi.  Her  patriotism  is  secondary  to  her  humility  and  her 
reverence  for  Mardochee,  but  in  the  last  two  acts  she  shows 
decided  power  of  initiative,  outwitting  Haman  completely  and 
saving  her  people  in  masterly  fashion.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  this  sudden  development, 
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A  corresponding  weakness  is  found  in  the  treatment  of  Haman. 
At  one  time  he  is  versed  in  diplomatic  tricks,  has  risen  to  high 
influence  with  the  king,  is  sought  out  by  Vasthi,  and  feared  by 
Mardoch6e;  at  another,  he  is  deceived  by  inexperienced  Esther 
and  brought  to  condemn  himself  by  his  hasty  advice.  His 
stupidity  here  is  particularly  unnatural,  as  he  has  just  been 
deceived  in  the  matter  of  Mardochee's  reward.  In  both  these 
scenes  he  is  a  comic  character,  a  sort  of  Patelin,  fallen  into  his 
own  traps,  to  the  joy  of  the  simple  public.  His  first  deception, 
however,  is  skilfully  prepared.  Bernardin'  notes  that  Du  Ryer 
surpasses  Racine  in  so  wording  the  king's  remarks  that  Haman 
might  reasonably  expect  the  reward  to  be  intended  for  himself. 
Moreover,  Du  Ryer  makes  Zethar  speak  of  rewards  when  he  sum- 
mons Haman  before  the  king.' 

The  other  characters  are  more  like  their  Biblical  prototypes. 
Mardochee  is  the  strong  and  gloomy  patriot,  full  of  faith  in  God 
and  distrust  of  his  fellows;  Vasthi,  the  wilful  and  heartless  queen, 
whose  pride  is  contrasted  with  Esther's  humility;  "Assuerus 
ou  Artaxerces, "  the  weak  monarch,  influenced  by  his  wives  and 
his  courtiers.  The  other  characters  are  Zethar,  who  is  merely  a 
messenger,  and  the  confidants  of  Esther  and  Haman.  The  only 
thing  to  be  noted  about  them  is  the  name  of  Thares,  which  Du 
Ryer  found  given  in  the  Vulgate3  to  one  of  the  eunuchs  who  con- 
spired against  the  king. 

Du  Ryer  makes  little  attempt  to  represent  Persian  manners. 
This  is  the  first  play  in  which  he  shows  marked  interest  in  court 
intrigue,  a  subject  that  has  great  importance  in  his  last  plays,  but 
the  court  is  that  of  his  own  time  rather  than  of  Ahasuerus's,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  homage  paid  to  women,  the  necessity  that 
Esther  should  be  of  royal  birth,  the  king's  references  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state.  Furthermore,  Mardochee  calls  the  court  "vn 
theatre  ouuert  a  tous  les  artifices  .  .  .  Ou  le  plus  defiant  est 
le  meilleur  acteur. ' '  *  Especially  noticeable,  as  illustrating  the 
influence  of  contemporary,  rather  than  Persian,  manners,  are 
Hainan's  lines  on  religious  strife  in  a  state: 

"Car  enfin  quelle  flame  et  quels  malheurs  eclattent 
Quand  deux  Religions  dans  vn  Estat  combattent? 
Quel  sang  epargne-on,  ignoble  ou  glorieux 
Quand  on  croid  le  verser  pour  la  gloire  des  Dieux  ? 


*  TMAtr* complet  i*  J       Rod    , iv, 242.     '  IV,  4-     *  Liber  Esther,  11, 21.     '1.2. 
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Alors  tout  est  permis,  tout  semble  legitime, 
Du  nom  de  Piete*  Ton  couronne  le  crime ; 
Et  comme  on  pense  faire  vn  sacrifice  aux  Dieux, 
Qui  verse  plus  de  sang  paroist  le  plus  pieux."1 

The  first  extant  mention  of  Sceuole  occurs  in  an  acknowledg- 
ment, made  by  Moliere  and  other  members  of  the  Illustre  ThS&tre, 
that  they  owed  to  Louis  Baulot  1100  livres,  lent  them  to  settle 
the  indebtedness  incurred  by  their  purchase  of  plays  from  the 
"auteurs  du  Scevolle,  la  mort  de  Crispe  et  autres,  pour  servir  a 
leurdit  theatre,"  and  by  their  renting  a  "jeu  de  paume  ou  ils 
font  la  com6die  et  autres  affaires  de  leurdit  theatre.  "a  As  the 
document  is  dated  September  9,  1644,  it  is  certain  that  the  play 
was  written  as  early  as  that  year.  According  to  the  Mercure, 
it  was  played  at  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne  in  1646.  Its  appearance 
in  Mahelot  also  shows  that  it  was  given  at  this  theater.  It  was 
probably  taken  to  the  provinces  by  Moltere,  for  we  find  that  his 
troupe  played  it  shortly  after  their  return  to  Paris,  on  June  7 
and  July  15,  1659,  and  on  January  1,  1660. 3  It  was  not  played 
again  by  these  actors  till  1678,  five  years  after  their  leader's 
death.'4  They  gave  it  at  Fontainebleau  in  1681;  at  Versailles 
in  1682,  1683,  and  1685  s;  at  tne  newly  formed  Comidie  Francaise 
nearly  every  year  from  1 681  to  1695,  some  years  as  often  as  three 
times.6  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Repertoire  des  comedies  franchises 
qui  se  peuuent  jouer  en  1685 ,T  where  it  is  listed  with  Rotrou's 
Venceslas,  Tristan's  Marianne,  and  a  number  of  Corneille's 
pieces,  as  the  only  tragedies  written  by  the  older  generation  of 
seventeenth-century  dramatists  that  were  still  represented. 

With  the  exception  of  one  representation  in  1698,  two  in  1704, 
and  one  in  1705,  it  was  played  no  more  at  the  Comidie  till  1721, 
when  it  was  revived  and  given  eleven  times.  In  1727  it  had  five 
representations,  one  in  1746,  four  in  1747.8  In  his  Parnasse 
Francois, '  written  between  1726  and  1731,  Titon  du  Tillet  declares 
that  it  was  played  almost  every  year  at  the  court  and  at  Paris. 
Clement  and  l'abb6  de  la  Porte  say  that  it  was  still  played  in 

*  IV,  3.    Du  Ryer  seems  here  to  have  reached  a  tolerant  position  that  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  fanatical  lyrics  of  his  youth. 

*  Eudore  Soulie'  in  Correspondance  UtUraire,  January  25,  1865,  p.  84. 
3  La  Grange,  Registre,  pp.  7,  8,  14.  *  Ibid.,  203. 

*  Ibid.,  266,  267,  293,  309,  345. 

*  Joannides,  La  Comidie  Frangaise  de  1680-1900. 

1  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  anc.  fonds  fr.  2509,  p.  7. 

*  Joannides,  op.  cit.  »  P.  249. 
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1775-1  Finally,  Voltaire,  in  a  letter  of  August  27,  1776,  states 
that  Lekain  will  play  it  at  Fontainebleau.  *  Sceuole  is,  then,  one 
of  the  very  few  plays  written  by  Corneille's  contemporaries  that 
were  acted  for  more  than  a  century. 

Some  delay  in  its  publication  was  due,  perhaps,  to  its  having 
been  first  played  by  Moliere's  obscure  troupe.  Although  acted 
as  early  as  1644,  the  privilege  was  obtained  only  on  August  31, 
1646,  and  the  work  finished  on  January  2,  1647.  The  Elzevirs 
issued  a  reprint  in  1654.  There  were  other  editions  in  1688, 
1705,  and  1737.  Marmontel  published  it  in  1773  as  one  of  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  French  theater. 

Critical  opinion  seems  at  first  to  have  esteemed  it  less  highly 
than  Alcionee,  for  d'Aubignac,  Menage,  and  Saint-Evremond  fail 
to  mention  it,  though  they  praise  the  earlier  tragedy.  Chappu- 
zeau, 3  however,  cites  it  as  an  excellent  book  for  teaching  patri- 
otism to  young  men.  The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
critics  consider  it  Du  Ryer's  best  work.  The  following  notice  and 
criticism  of  a  representation  are  found  in  the  Mercure:* 

"  Personnages  et  Acteurs. 

Tarquin,  Roy  des  Romains Le  sieur  Poisson  tils. 

Porsenne,  Roy  d'Etrurie Le  sieur  le  Grand. 

Arons,  fils  de  Porsenne,  amoureux  de  Junie,  Le  sieur  Q.  Dufresne. 

Junie,  fille  de  Brute,  amante  de  Scevole      .  La  Demoiselle  Duclos. 

Seevole,  amoureux  de  Junie Le  sieur  Baron. 

"  Malgre"  l'air  gothique  de  cette  Piece,  les  expressions  suranees,  et 
les  jeux  de  mots,  tout-a  fait  hors  d'usage,  elle  n'a  pas  laisse"  d'  etre 
goutee,  et  do  faire  plaisir.  Les  sentimens  Clever  et  la  grandeur 
Romainc  s'y  font  sentir  a  chaque  instant.  C'est  dommage  que  Taction 
principale  et  le  fond  du  sujet  soit  un  assassinat.  Le  quatrieme  Acte 
a  extremement  plu.  Se  [Le]  sieur  Baron,  qui  declame  avec  beaucoup 
d'£nergie,  peint  dans  un  recit  du  second  Acte,  Rome  affligee  et  rdduite 
aux  derniers  abois  par  la  famine,  qui  a  6t€  fort  applaudi  .  .  .  Cette 
piece  fut  representee  dans  sa  nouveaute"  en  1646  par  la  Troupe  Royale 
de  l'Hdtel  de  Bourgogne  et  eut  un  success  prodigieux.  On  nous  assure 
que  les  quatre  principaux  r&les  e"toient  remplis  alors  par  Bellefleur, 
Blandimare,  Beau-Soleil,  et  Bellerose   (qui  jouoit  Scevole)  et  celui 

1  Anecdotes  dramatiqucs,  in,  176. 

»  Correspondan.ee  gtntraU.  I  am  indebted  for  this  fact  to  Philipp.  Pierre  Du 
Ryers  Leben,  83. 

1  Le  Thi&tre  Francois,  Paris,  1674,  p.  23. 
♦July  18,  1721 . 
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de  Junie,  par  une  Comedienne  en  reputation  pour  les  grands  rdles 
Tragiques,  nomm6e  Duclos,  grand  mere  de  celle  qui  soutient  encore  au- 
jourd'hui  cette  reputation  avec  tant  d'^clat  sur  la  Scene  Francoise. " 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  this  rdle  was  subsequently  taken 
by  the  Demoiselle  Beauval ;  that  of  Tarquin,  by  Torilliere  pere ; 
of  Porsenne,  by  Chamrn&l§;  of  Sceuole,  by  Baron. 

Titon  du  Tillet,  the  freres  Parfaict,  Mouhy,  and  La  Valliere 
consider  it  Du  Ryer's  leading  work.  The  last  critic  adds:  "Elle 
est  bicn  conduite,  bien  versifi6e,  et  les  caracteres  en  sont  grands 
et  sublimes.  Le  role  de  Junie  est  digne  de  Corneille. "'  Passages 
from  it  are  given  in  the  Biblwthhque  po'etique.2  "J'ose  croire, " 
writes  Voltaire,  "que  I'Astrate  de  Quinault,  le  Scfaole  de  du  Ryer, 
V Amour  tyrannique  de  Scud6ri,  bien  retablis  au  theatre,  pourraient 
faire  de  prodigieux  effets;"J  but  later  he  calls  it  an  " antiquaille, " 
and  says,  "Je  suis  persuade  qu'une  jeune  reine  qui  a  du  goflt  ne 
sera  pas  trop  contente  de  ce  Schola,  qui  n'est  qu'une  vieille  decla- 
mation digne  du  temps  de  Hardy."4 

Marmontel  has  a  different  opinion : 

"Quoique  trop  negligee  dans  son  style,  souvent  lache,  difTus, 
prosaique,  sans  couleur  et  sans  mouvement,  cette  piece  est  fort  su- 
perieure  a  toutes  celles  du  meine  Auteur.  On  y  reconnott  visible- 
ment  le  ton  que  Corneille  donna  au  Theatre.  Les  caracteres  y  sont 
bien  dessine's  et  habilement  contrasted.  L'inter6t  mfime  en  est 
Cornelicn,  s'il  est  pennis  de  s'exprimer  ainsi:  l'amour  y  est  subordonn6 
a  l'heroisme  rgpublicain,  non-seulemeut  dans  Tame  de  SceVole,  mais 
dans  celle  de  Junie,  fille  de  Brutus.  Rien  n'y  inspire  la  pitie\  rien 
n'y  excite  la  terreur;  mais  il  y  regne  une  grandeur  de  sentimens  qui 
nous  e'tonne. " s 

Fournier  believed  in  1871  that  Sceuole  could  still  be  played 
with  success.6 

The  plot  of  the  tragedy  is  found  in  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  chapters  of  Livy's  second  book.  The  introduction  of 
Aruns,  son  of  Porsenne,  and  his  role  of  pacificator  seem  suggested 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 7  Livy's  narrative  is  greatly  ex- 
panded, but  at  times  the  imitation  is  very  close,  especially  in 
the  speeches  of  Sceuole  after  his  capture.  *  To  the  list  of  persons 
given  above  by  the  Mercure  must  be  added  the  Etruscan  captains, 

1  Bibliothique  du  Thitlrt  franfois,  l,  514. 

•Paris,  1745,  pp.  306-313.     The  citations  are  from  III,  4;  IV,  5;  V,  5. 

»  CEuvres  (Moland's  edition),  vn,  41.  « Ibid.,  t,  78. 

'  Chefs  d'auvre  dramutiques,  preface  to  Sccvole,  p.  vi.        •  Thfdtre  fran(ais,u,  72. 

» v,  ch.  30.  '  Cf.  Livy,  11,  12,  with  Sceuole,  IV,  5;  V,  4,  5. 
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Marcile  and  Licine,  and  Fulvie,  the  heroine's  suivante.  The  scene 
is  laid  "dans  le  Camp  de  Porsenne  deuant  Rome."  According 
to  Mahelot1  the  representation  requires  "des  tante  [sic]  et  pauil- 
lons  de  guerre." 

The  first  act  exposes  the  situation  in  the  camp  of  Porsenne 
before  the  arrival  of  Sceuole.  Having  undertaken  to  restore 
Tarquin  to  his  throne,  Porsenne  has  defeated  the  Romans  in 
battle  and  has  begun  the  siege  of  the  town,  but  his  heart  is  not 
greatly  in  his  work,  for  he  is  constantly  irritated  by  Tarquin 's 
exactions  and  his  exhibitions  of  ingratitude.  The  two  kings  begin 
the  play  by  a  discussion  of  military  policy,  Tarquin  urging  an 
attack  upon  the  city,  Porsenne  preferring  to  starve  it  into  sur- 
render. When  the  latter  finally  agrees  to  the  assault,  he  learns 
that  Tarquin  has  anticipated  his  consent  by  allowing  his  men  to 
attack  the  bridge.  Marcile  brings  the  news  that  the  battle  has 
begun  and  that  both  sides  are  fighting  bravely.  Arons  then  comes 
to  tell  them  how  Horace  defended  the  bridge  and  swam  the  river. 
Tarquin  is  furious  to  think  that  the  Romans  have  escaped  him. 
while  Porsenne  turns  more  calmly  to  investigate  what  ravages 
hunger  has  made  upon  them.  With  this  in  mind,  he  has  Licine 
bring  in  a  Roman  maiden,  recently  captured,  who  is  found  to  be 
Iunie,  daughter  of  Brute.  She  tells  them  that  she  has  not  been 
in  Rome  since  before  the  arrival  of  the  Etruscans,  and  that  she 
was  captured  in  a  temple,  where  she  was  praying  for  the  success 
of  the  Roman  arms,  but  she  is  confident  that  the  Romans  will 
never  surrender.  Iunie's  manner  toward  Porsenne  is  respectful, 
but  she  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  hatred  and  contempt 
for  Tarquin.  Porsenne  promises  her  his  protection  and  puts  her 
in  charge  of  his  son,  Arons.  The  latter  tells  her  that  she  and 
Sceuole  are  the  only  Romans  dear  to  him,  that  he  is  still  in  love 
with  her,  but  that  he  fears  that  Sceuole.  who  saved  his  life,  has 
been  killed  in  battle. 

The  second  act  begins  with  a  monologue  in  which  Iunie 
laments  her  city,  almost  reduced  to  surrender,  and  her  lover, 
supposed  dead : 

"Amour  de  la  Patric,  6  belle  et  forte  chaisne 
Qui  dois  seule  enchaisner  le  coeur  d'vne  Romaine, 
Amour  de  la  Patrie  enfin  pardonne  moy 
Si  l'amour  de  Sceuole  y  regne  auecques  toy. '" 

1  Memoire,  folio  83. 
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She  is  interrupted  by  Fuluie,  who  tells  her  that  she  has  just  seen 
Sceuole  alive  in  the  camp  of  Porsenne.  He  was  armed  like  an 
Etruscan  and  exclaimed  that  Iunie's  presence  put  an  obstacle 
in  his  path.  This  intelligence  changes  Iunie's  grief  for  her  lover's 
death  into  fear  lest  he  be  a  traitor  to  Rome,  a  thing  that  her 
love  forbids  her  to  believe.  While  she  is  struggling  between  these 
feelings,  Sceuole  enters,  and  explains  that  his  purpose  in  coming 
to  the  camp  is  the  killing  of  Porsenne.  When  lunie  asks  if  Rome 
is  reduced  to  such  extremity  that  it  can  be  saved  only  by  an  assas- 
sination, he  describes  the  effects  of  the  famine: 

"La  Ie  fils  chancelant  de  foiblesse  et  d'ennuy 
.Mettant  son  Pere  en  terre  y  tombe  auec[ques]  Iuy; 
Icy  l'enfant  se  meurt  d'vne  mort  triste  et  lente 
Sur  le  sein  espuise  de  sa  mere  mouranle, 
Et  la  mere  qui  voit  ce  spectacle  inhumain 
Se  meurt  en  mesme  temps  de  douleur  et  de  faim. " 

He  goes  on  to  recount  deeds  of  heroic  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens.  Iunie  is  touched,  but  she  still  would  save  Porsenne,  to 
whom  she  is  grateful.  Sceuole  knows  that  the  Etruscan  king 
formerly  loved  Iunie  and  wonders  if  that  is  why  she  wishes  him 
spared.  Iunie  retorts  by  accusing  him  of  seeking  Porsenne's 
life  through  jealousy.  Sceuole  denies  this  charge,  and  tells  of 
his  taking  his  plan  to  the  Roman  Senate  and  receiving  their 
approval.  Iunie  begs  him  to  give  her  time  to  speak  with  Porsenne 
before  he  kills  him,  for  she  may  be  able  to  save  Rome  by  means  of 
Porsenne's  love  for  her,  and  Sceuole  reluctantly  consents.  They 
retire  as  they  hear  the  approach  of  the  kings  and  their  suite. 
The  act  ends  with  a  scene  in  which  Porsenne  expresses  his  ap- 
prehension of  the  misfortune  indicated  by  a  sacrificed  animal,  and 
Tarquin  taunts  him  as  follows : 

"  Done  vous  vous  figurez  qu'vne  beste  assommee 
Tienne  nostre  fortune  en  son  ventre  enfermee, 
Et  que  des  animaux  les  salles  intestins 
Soient  vn  temple  adorable  ou  parlent  les  Destins. 
Ces  superstitions  et  tout  ce  grand  mystere 
Sont  propres  sculement  a  tromper  le  vul^aire ; 
C'est  par  la  qu'on  le  pousse,  ou  qu'on  retient  ses  pas 
Selon  qu'il  est  vtile  au  bien  des  Potentats.  "* 

•  II,  4,  Philipp,  Pierre  Du  Ryers  Leben,  8l,  compares  th:3  passage  with  Seudery, 
Mort  de  Cesar,  II,  4,  and,  after  Moland  and  Marmontel,  with  Voltaire,  (Edipe,  IV.  1. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  does  not  indicate  that  Du  Ryer  shared  Voltaire's 
skepticism,  for  he  puts  the  verses  in  the  mouth  of  Tarquin,  the  play's  villain. 
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When  Porsenne  expresses  his  disapproval  of  these  sentiments,  Tar- 
quin  goes  on  to  accuse  him  of  allowing  his  love  for  Iunie  to  affect 
his  plans.  "Ces  Dieux  que  Ton  m'oppose  Sont  de  belles  couleurs 
qui  cachent  autre  chose. "  In  reply  Porsenne  accuses  Tarquin  of 
ingratitude  and  angrily  leaves  him,  while  Tarquin  soliloquizes  on 
his  own  pride  and  what  he  considers  Porsenne's  pusillanimity. 

The  third  act  begins  with  a  debate  between  Arons  and  Marcile 
as  to  the  proper  policy  for  Porsenne.  The  king  hears  each  urge 
his  opinion,  much  after  the  manner  of  Cinna  and  Maxime  before 
Auguste.  Arons  says  that  his  father  has  shown  his  ability  to 
capture  Rome  and  begs  him  to  punish  Tarquin's  insolence  by  not 
doing  so.  Marcile  replies  that  to  raise  the  siege  would  be  an 
admission  of  guilt.  He  should  take  Rome  and  revenge  himself 
on  Tarquin  by  not  giving  it  to  him.  He  further  advises  him 
to  marry  Iunie,  in  order  to  keep  the  Romans  in  subjection. 
Porsenne  is  wavering  between  the  two  plans  when  Iunie  comes 
to  beg  him  to  raise  the  siege.  She  recites  the  crimes  of  the  Tar- 
quins  and  the  virtuous  deeds  of  the  Romans,  and  urges  him  to 
oppose  tyranny  rather  than  aid  it.  He  replies  by  asking  her  to 
marry  him,  or,  if  she  considers  him  too  old,  to  accept  the  hand  of 
his  son.     She  answers: 

"Mais  tourne  vn  peu  les  yeux,  voy  Rome1  et  luy  demande 
Ce  qu'il  faut  que  je  fasse,  et  ce  qu'elle  commande. 
A  quelque  grand  hymen  qu'on  m'aille  assujettir, 
Porsenne  c'est  ma  mere,  elle  y  doit  consentir. 
Parle-donc,  respons-nous  6  Rome  combatue; 
Dois-je  joindre  ma  main  a  la  main  qui  te  tue?" 

Left  alone  in  order  that  she  may  come  to  another  decision, 
Iunie  is  found  by  Sceuole,  eager  to  know  the  result  of  her  interview 
with  the  king.  She  tells  him  that  despite  Porsenne's  greatness 
of  soul,  he  must  be  slain,  as  he  is  the  friend  of  a  tyrant.  She  suffers 
now  only  for  Sceuole,  whom  she  sends  into  danger,  assuring  him 
of  her  love  and  encouraging  him  to  die  for  Rome : 

"Ie  t'ayme  et  ie  te  voy  d'vn  oeil  presquc  enuieux 
Tenter  pour  Ie  pays  vn  peril  glorieux  .  .  . 
Va,  tu  ne  peux  mourir  d'vn  plus  noble  trespas, 
Mais  l'amour  peut-il  perdre  et  ne  souspirer  pas?" 

The  action  is  rapid  in  the  next  act.  Fuluie  comes  to  Iunie 
with  the  report  that  some  one,  perhaps  hired  by  Tarquin  to  do 

■  The  original  has  "Horace, "  an  obvious  error. 
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the  deed,  has  assassinated  Porsenne  and  then  made  his  escape. 
A  moment  later  Sceuole  crosses  the  stage,  pursued  by  Marcile. 
Soon  Sceuole  is  overpowered  and  led  back  by  Marcile  to  the  stage, 
where  he  meets  Arons  and  Iunie  The  former  is  astonished  to  find 
that  the  friend  who  saved  his  life  has  attempted  to  assassinate  his 
father.  Gratitude  and  desire  for  vengeance  struggle  in  his  breast. 
Sceuole  tells  him  that,  in  spite  of  his  friendship,  he  would  have 
slain  him  as  well  as  his  father,  if  he  had  attempted  to  restore 
Tarquin.  When  he  is  told  that  Porsenne  is  alive  and  unhurt, 
Sceuole  laments  his  mistake  and  bids  Arons  punish  him  for  not 
accomplishing  his  mission: 

"Prens  le  party  d'vn  pere,  et  pour  venger  ses  droits 
Ie  t'aquite  auiourd'huy  de  ce  que  tu  me  dois. 
Ie  suis  coupable  Arons;  Mais  quoy  qu'on  delibere 
Mon  crime  est  settlement  d'auoir  manque*  ton  Pere. 
O  Rome!  6  mon  pays  pardonne  oette  erreur, 
La  faute  est  de  mon  bras,  et  non  pas  de  mon  coeur. " 

Iunie  praises  his  valor  and  envies  his  lot,  assuring  him  again  of 
her  love.  Arons,  who  now  learns  for  the  first  time  that  Sceuole 
is  his  rival,  is  left  to  decide  whether  he  ought  to  save  or  punish 
him. 

Tarquin  and  Porsenne  discuss  the  assassin's  identity.  The 
former  denies  indignantly  the  accusation  that  he  has  employed 
him,  and  asks  for  the  account  of  the  deed.  A  ricit  is  avoided  by 
Porsenne's  simple  reply  that  he  was  listening  to  some  warriors 
when  he  saw  the  sword  flash  and  Stace  fall  to  the  ground.  He 
knows  that  the  blow  was  intended  for  him,  as  he  heard  the  assassin 
say,  "meurs  Porsenne."  Sceuole,  brought  before  them,  replies 
to  their  questions  with  dignity  and  force: 

"Ie  suis  Romain,  Porsenne, 
Et  tu  vois  stir  mon  front  la  liberty  Romaine. 
Pay  d'vn  bras  que  l'honneur  a  tousiours  affermy 
Taschd  comme  ennemy  de  perdre  l'ennemy.  .  . 
I'auois  conclu  ta  mort,  ordonne  tu  la  mienne? 
I'y  cours  d'vn  mesme  pas  que  i'allois  a  la  tienne. 
En  fin  ie  suis  Romain;  et  de  quelques  horreurs 
Que  tu  puisses  stir  moy  signaler  tes  fureurs, 
Le  propre  des  Romains  en  tous  lieux  inuincibles, 
C'est  de  faire  et  souffrir  les  choses  impossibles. 
Frape  voila  mon  coeur;  mais  ne  presume  pas 
Par  mon  sang  respandu  te  sauuer  du  trespas, 
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D'autres  coeurs  que  le  mien  forment  la  mesme  enuie, 
D'autres  bras  que  le  mien  s'arment  contre  ta  vie, 
Et  mille  transported  d'vn  courage  aussi  fort 
Recherchent  comme  moy  la  gloire  de  ta  mort." 

Porsenne  is  amazed  at  Sceuole's  courage  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  whom  he  has  tried  to  murder  and  who  has  the  power  to  put  him 
to  death.  Tarquin  asks  why  Porsenne  was  attacked  rather  than 
he,  and  receives  the  bitter  answer  that  the  Romans  have  no  fear 
of  him,  a  "corps  sans  vigueur,"  while  Porsenne  is  a  real  obstacle 
to  Roman  liberty.  He  calls  on  the  latter  to  abandon  Tarquin, 
but  he  is  told  to  name  his  accomplices,  and  is  led  away  to  be 
tortured  when  he  refuses  with  the  proud  words: 

"Ne  les  demande  point,  ils  ne  se  cachent  pas, 
[Is  se  vont  descouurir  par  ton  proche  trespas. " 

The  fifth  act  begins  with  a  monologue,  in  which  Arons  is 
wondering  what  to  do  with  regard  to  Sceuole,  when  Iunie,  led 
in  by  the  guards,  offers  to  give  up  her  love  for  the  Roman  hero 
if  Arons  will  save  him.  Marcile  brings  word  that  the  fires  are 
lighted  and  all  is  ready  for  Sceuole's  torture.  Porsenne  follows 
him,  exclaiming  at  his  captive's  fortitude,  and  describes  how 
Sceuole  has  burnt  off  his  right  hand,  and  how  he  has  ordered 
further  torture  put  off  until  he  can  decide  what  to  do  to  so  brave 
an  enemy.  Iunie  tells  him  that  this  is  what  he  may  expect  from 
all  Romans,  and  glories  in  having  encouraged  Sceuole  to  assas- 
sinate him.  Angered  by  her  bravado,  Porsenne  bids  Arons  con- 
tinue the  torture,  but  the  latter  tells  him  that  he  owes  his  life  to 
the  captive.  Porsenne  again  hesitates,  and  orders  Sceuole  to 
be  brought  before  him  for  the  final  decision. 

Sceuole  and  Tarquin  enter  simultaneously,  the  latter  blaming 
Porsenne  for  delaying  the  death  of  the  assassin,  the  former  advis- 
ing his  own  execution,  for  "il  me  reste  vne  main,  garde  qu'elle  ne 
s'arme. "  Porsenne  is  brought  by  the  impertinence  of  Tarquin  as 
much  as  by  the  valor  of  Sceuole  to  decide  the  matter.  He  emulates 
Sceuole  by  freeing  him,  returning  to  him  his  sword  and  bidding 
him  go  back  to  tell  the  Romans  that  he  fears  neither  them  nor 
him.  Overcome  by  this  magnanimity,  Sceuole  tells  Porsenne 
that  he  is  one  of  three  hundred  youths  who  have  conspired  against 
him  and  that  he  is  sure  to  fall  a  victim  to  one  of  them.  Porsenne 
again   bids  Sceuole   return   to   Rome.     Tarquin  demands   that 
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Sceuole,  as  his  subject,  be  delivered  to  him  for  punishment,  and, 
when  Sceuole  appeals  to  Porsenne,  he  accuses  the  latter  of  favor- 
ing his  enemies,  and  then  leaves  the  stage,  threatening  vengeance. 
Porsenne  is  thus  brought  to  his  final  decision,  which  makes  the 
denouement  of  the  play.     He  will  raise  the  siege  of  Rome: 

"La  Iiberte"  de  Rome  est  enfin  ma  vengeance. 
Ce  sera  son  supplice,  et  ce  sera  ton  prix 
Pour  auoir  sceu  deffendre  et  conseruer  mon  fils. " 

Arons  shows  his  gratitude  to  Sceuole  by  surrendering  Iunie  to  him, 
and  Porsenne  finds  their  marriage  an  appropriate  accompaniment 
to  the  rescue  of  Rome. 

This  play  is  distinctly  Cornelian.  The  political  subject 
from  Roman  history,  the  intense  patriotism,  the  elevated  tone, 
the  subordination  of  love  to  other  emotions,  the  appeal  to  admi- 
ration rather  than  pity,  the  eloquent  and  sententious  style,  all 
recall  the  works  of  Du  Ryer's  contemporary.  Sceuole  resembles 
Curiace;  Iunie,  Emilie.  The  conflict  between  monarchical  and 
republican  ideas,  the  debate  of  Arons  and  Marcile  before  Porsenne, 
the  conspiracy  against  the  latter,  and  his  magnanimous  conduct 
towards  his  would-be  murderer  find  their  counterpart  in  Cinna, 
with  which  play  Sceuole  has  verbal  likeness  in  at  least  one  couplet. ' 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  play  in  which  Du  Ryer  resembled 
Comeille  most  closely  is  the  one  that  was  best  known  and  that 
remained  longest  on  the  stage. 

Classic  rules  of  structure  are  followed  in  the  main.  The 
time  represented  is  only  a  few  hours.  The  place,  which  is  in  the 
camp  of  Porsenne  before  Rome,  is  probably  limited  to  a  space 
between  the  king's  tent  and  Iunie's,  although  the  exact  location 
is  left  vague.  The  unity  of  action  is  largely,  but  not  perfectly, 
preserved.  The  object  of  this  action  is  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Rome,  a  thing  that  is  accomplished  through  various  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  Porsenne,  who  thus  becomes  the  central 
figure  of  the  play.  These  influences  are  primarily  his  admiration 
for  the  Romans,  excited  especially  by  the  deeds  of  Horace,  Iunie, 
and  Sceuole,  and  his  disgust  at  the  insolent  ingratitude  of  Tarquin. 


*  Cinna,   I,      1 :     "Que  par  sa  propre  main  mon  pere  massacre" 

Du  trftne  oCt  je  le  vois  fait  le  premier  degr6. " 
Sceuole,  III,  3:     "Tu  verras  qu'vn  grand  Roy  par  ses  coups  massacre" 
Du  throne  qu'il  vsurpe  est  le  premier  degre\  " 

This  similarity  is  noted  by  Marmontel,  Chefs  d'atuvre  dramatiqves,  Scevole,  p.  109. 
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They  are  shown  in  the  description  of  Roman  valor  made  in  the 
6rst  act,  Iunie's  appeal  to  Porsenne  in  the  second,  the  heroism  of 
Sceuole  in  the  last  acts.  This  practical  exhibition  of  fortitude 
proved  to  Porsenne  more  clearly  than  anything  else  the  invincible 
spirit  of  the  Romans.  His  decision  must  also  have  been  influenced 
by  the  news  of  the  extensive  conspiracy  against  his  life,  less 
directly  by  his  love  for  Iunie  and  his  gratitude  to  Sceuole  for 
saving  his  son's  life.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  these  things  were 
not  enough  to  decide  him,  for  it  was  Tarquin's  expressions  of 
ingratitude  and  his  insults  after  the  news  of  Sceuole's  pardon 
that  finally  brought  him  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  The 
gradual  development  of  hostility  between  the  two  kings  is  skil- 
fully shown,  from  the  first  act,  in  which  Porsenne  argues  with 
Tarquin  but  yields  to  him,  to  the  fifth  act,  in  which  Tarquin 
leaves  the  stage  abandoned  by  his  former  protector.  The  pardon 
of  Sceuole  is  thus  immediately  connected  with  the  saving  of  Rome, 
for  it  is  the  final  cause  of  the  separation  of  the  kings.  *  On  the 
other  hand,  Iunie's  love  for  Sceuole  and  Arons's  love  for  her  are 
not  connected  with  the  action,  as  they  bring  about  neither  the 
freeing  of  Sceuole  nor  the  raising  of  the  siege.  Du  Ryer  un- 
doubtedly introduced  these  sentiments  to  add  interest  to  his  play 
and  to  give  rise  to  struggles  in  the  minds  of  important  persons, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  violate  the  unity  of  action. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  bienseanccs,  Du  Ryer  does  not  represent 
on  the  stage  the  burning  of  Sceuole's  hand,  for  such  a  represen- 
tation, if  not  ludicrous,  would  have  been  horrible  rather  than 
tragic.  Instead,  he  has  it  described  by  Porsenne  to  Arons  and 
Iunie,  three  persons  intensely  interested  in  the  event.  The  only 
other  recti  is  in  the  first  act,  where  the  action  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
rapid  to  be  retarded  by  it.  The  account  of  Sceuole's  attempt  to 
murder  Porsenne  is  told  with  the  greatest  brevity.  The  scene 
that  would  have  depicted  it  is  omitted  on  account  of  the  actual 
murder  it  involved;  but  all  acts  of  physical  violence  are  not 
excluded,  for  Sceuole  is  shown  defending  himself  as  he  tries  to 
escape  to  Rome  after  his  attempt  upon  the  king's  life. 

The  characters  are  arranged  somewhat  as  in  Esther,  with  the 
king  as  the  central  figure :  on  one  side  of  him  are  Tarquin  and  Mar- 
cile,  who  urge  him  to  take  Rome;  on  the  other  are  Sceuole,  Iunie. 


•  Marmontel  understands  that  the  object  of  the  play  is  the  deliverance  of  Rome, 
rather  than  the  pardon  of  Sceuole.  but  he  does  not  see  how  well  this  unifies  the  play. 
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and  Arons,  who  advise  him  to  give  up  the  siege.  But  Porsenne 
is  a  nobler  figure  than  Assuerus.  He  embodies  the  most  admirable 
qualities  of  the  absolute  monarch.  He  seeks  to  restore  Tarquin 
because  he  believes  that  "qui  blesse  vn  Roy  seul  blesse  tous  les 
monarq ues. ' '  ■  He  is  a  prudent  and  successful  warrior,  a  worshipper 
of  the  gods,  a  grave  and  sagacious  ruler,  capable  of  inflicting 
torture  when  his  country's  interests  demand  it.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  a  generous  foe,  who  admires  his  enemies'  valor,  an 
affectionate  father,  a  long-suffering  ally  of  Tarquin,  whom  he 
abandons  only  after  repeated  provocation.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Du  Ryer  finds  it  necessary  to  have  him  in  love  with  Iunie,  for 
this  sentiment  is  not  required  by  the  plot  and  makes  Porsenne 
ridiculous,  especially  when  he  so  readily  withdraws  his  suit  in 
favor  of  his  son. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  Porsenne  is  Tarquin,  overbearing 
toward  his  subjects,  ungrateful  and  insulting  towards  his  benefac- 
tor, impatient,  proud,  skeptical.  He  gives  us  Du  Ryer's  notion 
of  the  tyrant,  as  Porsenne  represents  his  ideal  monarch.  Marcile, 
a  warrior  and  messenger,  who  urges  Porsenne  to  take  Rome 
and  succeeds  in  disarming  Sceuole,  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
Indeed  these  two  characters  do  not  offer  strong  opposition  to 
the  Romans,  for  Tarquin  contributes  to  his  own  destruction  and 
Marcile  lacks  force.  There  would  be  little  struggle  in  the  play, 
were  it  not  that  the  sides  are  made  even  by  the  fact  that  Porsenne 
is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  a  declared  enemy  of  Rome. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  Roman  lovers,  who  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  gratitude,  friendship,  love,  and  life  to  patriotism.  Sce- 
uole is  made  more  real  by  his  fears  that  the  presence  of  Iunie  may 
prove  an  obstacle  to  his  performance  of  duty,  and  Iunie  by  her 
tears  over  her  lover.  Both  are  conscious  of  their  virtues,  and  not 
slow  to  describe  them.  Each,  strange  to  say,  at  times  suspects 
the  other's  motives.  There  is  a  certain  circumspection  in  their 
relation,  for  Iunie  has  made  Sceuole  suffer  her  "froideurs, "  and 
when  she  tells  him  of  her  love  he  does  not  know  whether  "pour 
m'exciter  tu  feignes  cette  flame, "  or  whether  "un  feu  veritable"1 
is  the  cause  of  it.  In  the  case  of  both,  love  pays  the  penalty  of 
subordination  to  another  emotion.  To  them  is  joined  Arons, 
unsuccessful  rival  of  Sceuole,  to  whom  he  owes  his  life,  and  who 
has   sought   to  murder  his  father.     The  introduction  of  this 
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character  doubtless  enhanced  the  value  of  the  play  to  audiences 
desirous  of  seeing  in  noble  souls  the  conflict  of  admirable  emotions 
and  the  victory  of  unselfishness.  In  these  three  characters  and 
Porsenne,  there  is  a  constant  emulation  in  generosity,  a  series  of 
victories  over  love  that  gives  the  play  an  elevation  of  tone  worthy 
of  Corneille  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  ascribed 
to  the  Romans. 

Du  Ryer's  last  tragedy,  Themistocle,  was  probably  represented 
at  the  Marais  toward  the  end  of  1646  or  the  beginning  of  1647, 
and  held  its  own  against  Corneille's  Heraclius,  given  about  the 
same  time  at  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne. x  Its  popularity  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  published  three  times  at  Paris,  once  at 
Leyden,  and  once  at  Lyons.'  Seventeenth-century  writers  make 
no  special  criticism  of  it.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Bibli- 
othkque  po'etique*  quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  scene  of  its  third 
act.  Marmontel4  finds  it  "compose  avec  sagesse  .  .  .  avec  une 
simplicity  assez  noble,  et  d'un  ton  assez  eleve, "  and  seems  to  rank 
it  with  Alcionie  as  next  to  Scenole  among  Du  Ryer's  plays. 

The  source  of  the  play  is  Diodorus  Siculus.5  Du  Ryer  must 
have  been  familiar  also  with  Plutarch  and  Nepos,  but  Diodorus 
is  the  only  one  of  the  three  historians  who,  like  Du  Ryer,  speaks 
of  Xerxes  as  still  king  when  the  Athenian  hero  arrived  at  the  Per- 
sian court,  who  refers  to  the  efforts  of  Mandane,  the  king's  near 
relative,  to  get  vengeance  for  her  losses  at  Salamis,  and  who  makes 
the  king  marry  his  guest  to  a  Persian  woman  of  distinction.  The 
name  Artabaze  may  be  taken  from  Artaban,  a  Persian  dignitary 
mentioned  by  Diodorus6  and  Plutarch7;  that  of  Roxane,  a  con- 
fidante, from  Rhoxanes,  an  official  referred  to  by  Plutarch.8  Du 
Ryer  expands  the  story,  especially  in  the  plotting  against  the  hero 
and  the  testing  of  his  patriotism.  He  changes  it  most  noticeably 
in  the  denouement. 

The  first  two  acts  are  devoted  to  the  exposition,  made  chiefly 
by  a  series  of  dialogues  between  Roxane  and  other  persons. 


'  Cf.  ireres  Parfait,  Histoire  du  theitre  fraiifois,  Vii,  97,  1 18,  and  their  quotation 
frum  the  Dlniaisl  of  Gillet  de  la  Tessonnerie  (Paris,  1648),  in  which  the  two  plays 
are  referred  to  by  rival  lovers:  "  J'ai  fait  voir  a  Daphnis  dix  fois  Heraclius — Moi, 
vingt  fois  Th6mistocle,  et  peut-4tre  encore  plus."  Its  absence  from  Mahelot's 
Memoire,  in  which  Heraclius  appears,  shows  that  it  was  probably  not  acted  at  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne. 

«  Cf.  Appendix  A.  1  Pp.  306-313.  <  GLuvres,  Paris,  1820,  vh,  417. 

'  xi,  chapters  57  and  58.  *  Chapter  59. 

'  Thentislodes,  XXVII.  •  Ibid.,  XXIX. 
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She  relates  to  a  certain  Hydaspe,  newly  returned  to  court,  that 
Themistocle,  exiled  from  Greece,  has  been  kindly  received  by 
Xerces,  but  that  his  enemies,  jealous  of  the  favor  shown  him, 
have  accused  him  of  being  a  Greek  spy,  a  charge  that  he  is  this 
day  to  answer  before  the  king.  We  discover  that  Mandane  is 
plotting  against  Themistocle  for  destroying  her  lover,  Cambise, 
at  Salamis,  and  against  Artabaze,  the  king's  favorite,  who  seems 
to  be  a  friend  of  her  enemy.  But  Artabaze,  who  is  in  love  with 
Mandane' s  daughter,  Palmis,  and  has  pretended  friendship  for 
Themistocle  merely  because  he  thought  Mandane  favored  him, 
now  learns  her  real  purpose  and  promises  to  help  her  destroy 
Themistocle.  Mandane  promises  to  Artabaze  her  daughter  in 
marriage  if  he  can  succeed.  Roxane  and  Palmis,  on  the  other 
hand,  seek  to  save  Themistocle;  they  are  both  in  love  with  him, 
while  he  is  in  love  with  Palmis.  Just  how  the  conspirators  are 
seeking  to  undo  the  hero  is  not  made  clear,  but  we  may  infer 
that  they  are  responsible  for  the  charge  of  spying  which  has  been 
made  against  him. 

Such  is  the  somewhat  complicated  situation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  act,  where  the  dramatic  interest  commences.  Xerces 
enters  with  his  court  and  calls  upon  Themistocle  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  accusation  that  he  is  a  Greek  spy.  This  he  does 
eloquently  and  at  length,  explaining  that  the  harm  he  has  done 
to  Persia  was  the  result  of  his  patriotism,  that  the  talent  he 
displayed  is  now  at  the  king's  service.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that 
the  Greeks,  if  still  favorable  to  him,  would  have  sent  him  upon 
such  a  mission,  for  spies  are  not  made  from  generals.  Moreover, 
his  conduct  since  reaching  Persia  shows  the  falsity  of  the  charge. 
But  he  cares  little  to  "  traisner  plus  long-temps  vne  si  triste  vie. " 
His  only  desire  is  to  defend  his  honor.  Xerces  replies  that  he  is 
sure  of  his  innocence,  bears  him  no  malice  for  his  former  deeds 
against  Persia,  and  is  anxious  to  have  him  for  a  subject.  He 
accordingly  bids  him  remain  at  court,  assuring  him  that,  while 
others  have  attacked  him,  Mandane  and  Artabaze  have  ever  been 
his  friends. 

The  trial  over,  Mandane  is  expressing  her  indignation  to 
Roxane,  when  Artabaze  brings  her  the  information  that  Xerces 
wishes  to  bind  Themistocle  to  his  interests  by  giving  him  the 
Princess  Palmis  in  marriage.  Both  conspirators  are  infuriated 
at  the  thought,  and  Mandane  is  ready  to  take  desperate  measures: 
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"  Ic  sgauray  luy  monstrcr  que  mon  sang  est  a  moy, 
Que  ie  puis  le  verser  par  vn  courage  extresme 
Renferme"  dans  ma  fille  aussi  bien  qu'en  moy-mesme. " 

But  between  the  third  and  fourth  acts  she  makes  a  discovery  that 
changes  her  plans  completely.  She  reads  letters  from  Cambise 
to  Artabaze,  showing  that  the  former  was  in  love  with  another 
woman  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  that  Artabaze  helped  him 
to  deceive  her.  Her  wrath  is  therefore  now  directed  against 
Artabaze,  while  she  feels  only  gratitude  to  Themistocle  for  having 
slain  Cambise.  As  she  and  her  daughter  consent  to  the  marriage, 
for  which  Roxanc  has  been  unselfishly  working,  Artabaze  would  be 
left  alone  in  opposition  to  it,  were  not  a  new  and  more  formidable 
obstacle  discovered.  Xerces,  when  he  promises  Palmis  to  The- 
mistocle, bids  him  prepare  to  lead  an  expedition  against  his 
ungrateful  country  and  thus  causes  the  fine  moral  struggle 
which  gives  the  play  its  value. 

Alone  with  Palmis,  Themistocle  talks  to  her  of  his  love  and 
the  impossibility  of  his  marrying  her,  if  it  means  treachery  to 
Greece.  Palmis  replies  that  Persia  is  now  his  country  and  that 
she  loves  him.     Themistocle  answers : 

"Eafin  si  vous  maym£s,  vous  digne  prix  d'vn  Roy, 
EstoufTez  cette  amour,  ou  bien  caches  la  moy, 
De  pour  que  ma  vertu  sans  vigueur  et  sans  armes 
Ne  se  laissc  corrompre  a  de  si  puissans  charmes. " 

In  the  last  act  new  influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
Both  Roxane  and  Mandane  beg  him  to  advance  his  own  interests 
and  overthrow  Artabaze'  s  machinations  by  obeying  the  king. 
Themistocle  also  considers  the  ingratitude  of  Greece  and  the 
kindness  he  has  received  in  Persia. 

"Nostre  pays  n'est  pas,  ou  Ton  m'oste  l'honneur, 
It  est  ou  nous  trouuons  la  gloire  et  le  bon-heur. " 

Finally  Artabaze  comes  to  tell  him  that  these  honors  are  merely 
offered  as  a  bribe,  and  will  not  be  given  him  after  the  war  is  over. 
He  advises  him  to  demand  payment  in  advance.  Themistocle 
sees  through  his  wiles  and  maddens  him  by  pretending  to  be 
about  to  accept  the  king's  offer.  In  doing  so,  he  delivers  an 
interesting  statement  of  cosmopolitanism: 
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"Cette  amour  du  pays  n'est  qu'vne  erreur  vtile, 
Qu'vne  ruse  d'estat  necessaire  aux  estats 
Puis  que  sans  son  secours  ils  ne  fleuriroient  pas. 
Mais  ce  n'est  pas  ainsi  qu'vn  grand  cceur  se  resserre, 
II  ne  se  borne  pas  par  vn  morceau  de  terre, 
Et  comme  il  naist  au  monde  ou  ses  faits  sont  ouys 
II  croid  que  tout  le  monde  est  aussi  son  pays. 
Ainsi  toute  la  terre  egallement  cherie 
A  l'homme  magnanime  est  une  ample  patrie. " 

To  Artabaze's  advice  that  he  should  demand  immediate  payment 
from  the  king  for  his  future  deeds,  he  replies  in  words  that  were 
probably  imitated  by  La  Rochefoucauld:1 

"Mais  il  est  bien  plus  noble  et  bien  moins  hazardeux 
D'estre  trompe"  des  Roys,  que  se  deffier  d'eux." 

When  the  two  men  separate,  Themistocle  reflects  that  by 
yielding  to  the  king  he  can  conquer  Artabaze,  while  the  latter 
hastens  to  bring  against  his  rival  the  false  accusation  that  he 
distrusts  Xerces  and  wishes  to  marry  Palmis  before  attacking 
Greece.  The  king,  instead  of  taking  this  as  an  insult,  agrees  to 
the  immediate  celebration  of  the  marriage.  Themistocle,  sum- 
moned by  the  king,  is  told  that  he  will  first  marry  Palmis  and  then 
lead  the  new  expedition  against  Greece.  He  argues  that  the 
conquest  of  Greece  is  too  small  a  return  for  the  favors  that  he  has 
received,  and  begs  to  be  allowed  to  fight  for  the  king  against  other 
enemies,  adding  that  the  king  should  owe  the  conquest  of  Greece 
to  a  Persian  rather  than  a  Greek.  When  Xerces,  in  spite  of  these 
arguments,  insists  upon  his  leading  the  expedition,  Themistocle 
flatly  refuses : 

"le  sgay  qu'apres  les  biens  ou  vous  m'auez  port6 
le  dois  tout  iustement  a  vostre  majesty ; 
Mais  peut-on  quelquefois  en  sa  iuste  furie 
Promettre  iustement  le  sang  de  sa  patrie?" 

To  the  king's  warning  that  refusal  will  be  punished  with  death  he 
replies  that  he  is  ready  to  die,  regretting  his  seeming  ingratitude 
and  hoping  that  all  the  king's  criminal  subjects  may  be  like  him- 
self. Xerces  is  so  delighted  by  "ce  beau  refus"  that  he  pardons 
him,  promises  never  to  propose  the  expedition  to  him  again,  gives 
him  Palmis  for  wife,  and  bids  him  continue  to  reside  at  the  court. 


1  Maxim  lxxxiv:    "II  est  plus  honteux  de  se  dSfier  de  ses  amis  que  d'en  etre 
trompe\  " 
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From  this  analysis  it  is  seen  that  Du  Ryer  has  changed  Diodo- 
rus's  narrative  by  making  Mandane  the  sister  of  Xerces  instead 
of  his  cousin,  by  having  her  lover  instead  of  her  children  killed  at 
Salamis,  by  making  her  daughter,  Palmis,  the  woman  to  whom 
Themistocle  is  married,  by  substituting  a  happy  denouement  for 
the  hero's  suicide.  The  means  by  which  Mandane  becomes 
favorable  to  Themistocle,  the  charge  of  spying,  the  rivalry  for  the 
hand  of  Palmis,  and  all  the  r61e  of  Roxane  are  Du  Ryer's  additions. 
He  is  to  be  praised  for  the  emphasis  he  lays  on  the  struggle  in  the 
protagonist's  mind,  an  eminently  dramatic  motif  and  one  which. 
as  will  be  shown,  serves  to  unify  the  play. 

The  action  takes  place  in  a  few  hours  of  the  day  set  for  the 
trial.  The  scene  is  laid  in  one  or  two  rooms  of  the  royal  palace. 
The  exposition,  made  largely  by  a  series  of  confidences  to  the 
same  person,  is  neither  natural  nor  interesting.  Xerces  ought  to 
be  shown  early  in  the  play,  conferring  with  the  enemies  of 
Themistocle,  in  order  that  we  may  be  convinced  of  their  power. 
Mandane's  first  opposition  to  Artabaze  and  Roxane's  love  of 
Themistocle  do  not  advance  the  action.  There  are  two  main 
plots,  one  concerned  with  the  hero's  marriage  to  Palmis,  the  other, 
and  more  important,  with  his  command  of  the  expedition  against 
Greece.  The  two  are  united  by  the  fact  that  the  love  of  Themis- 
tocle for  Palmis  is  one  of  the  chief  emotions  opposed  to  his  patriot- 
ism. What  seem  at  first  to  be  independent  plots  are  connected 
with  one  or  the  other  of  these  themes. 

The  play  involves  more  than  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a 
single  individual,  for,  had  Themistocle  accepted  the  king's  offer, 
the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  overthrow  of  Greek  civilization 
might  have  followed.  Patriotism  was  not  a  new  theme  on  the 
French  stage,  but  1  know  of  no  instance  in  which  it  is  put  to  the 
test  found  here.  Horace  and  Sceuole  were  simple  souls,  who 
risked  their  lives  to  save  a  grateful  country.  Even  Curiace,  with 
his  larger  humanity,  was  not  ill-treated  by  his  native  town. 
Themistocle  is  introspective,  subtle,  and  blas£,  a  person  whose 
acquaintance  with  men  and  with  countries  has  destroyed  the 
freshness  of  early  enthusiasms.  He  has  been  exiled  by  Greece, 
protected  by  Persia.  He  is  in  love  with  a  Persian  princess.  By 
accepting  the  king's  offer,  he  can  find  love,  power,  the  joy  of  con- 
quering his  rivals  at  the  Persian  court  and  of  punishing  his  enemies 
at  home.     His  thorough  understanding  of  these  things  and  of  cos- 
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mopolitan  philosophy  is  shown  in  his  last  conversation  with 
Artabaze.  That  patriotism  alone  against  all  these  desires  will 
triumph  in  the  breast  of  even  a  thoroughly  sophisticated  person 
is  the  thesis  which  Du  Ryer  demonstrates.  With  this  idea  in 
mind,  we  can  see  that  he  is  justified  in  introducing  a  number  of 
scenes  that  show  the  craftiness  of  Artabaze  and  the  fury  of  Man- 
dane,  for  his  hero's  sophistication  is  illustrated  in  part  by  the 
character  of  the  enemies  he  defeats. 

The  other  characters  are  typical  court  figures,  of  less  interest 
than  Themistocle.  Mandane  is  the  personification  of  pride,  as 
is  Artabaze  of  ambition.  The  former  is  ready  to  murder  or 
marry  her  daughter  in  order  to  avenge  herself  on  the  man  who  has 
humbled  her;  the  latter  stoops  to  any  means  in  order  to  advance 
his  interests.  That  neither  of  them  is  punished  shows  that  Du 
Ryer  has  no  longer  a  liking  for  melodrama.  In  Palmis  he  again 
represents  a  princess  who  hesitates  to  express  her  love  on  account 
of  her  lover's  humble  birth.  In  Roxane  he  has  sought  to  give  a 
picture  of  perfect  self-sacrifice,  but  he  has  hardly  succeeded  in 
making  her  convincing.  She  recalls  Corneille's  Infante  or  Sabine, 
a  person  always  ready  to  suffer,  but  incapable  of  accomplishing 
anything  by  her  heroism.  Xerces  is  a  noble  figure.  We  regret 
that,  intelligent  and  magnanimous  as  he  is,  he  appears  so  seldom 
in  the  play. 

The  Mercure  of  July  18,  1721,  declares  that  Themistocle  is 
closely  imitated  by  Campistron  in  his  Alcibiade,  "non  settlement 
pour  la  conduite  totale,  mais  m&ne  pour  quantity  de  Vers  copiez 
tout  de  suite. "  The  freres  Parfaict1  mention  a  reply  made  in 
defense  of  Campistron  by  a  certain  Gourdon  de  Bach  de  Tou- 
louse, *  who  finds  little  merit  in  Du  Ryer's  play  and  praises  Cam- 
pistron's  extravagantly,  denying  all  but  the  slightest  influence. 
Philipp*  has  shown,  however,  that  Campistron  was  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  Du  Ryer  in  the  general  plan  of  his  work,  in  several 
situations  and  characters,  and  even  verbally  in  more  than  one 
passage,  though  not  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  author  of  the 
article  in  the  Mercure. 

The  freres  Parfaict4  and  Mesnard*  note  the  influence  of  this 
play  upon  a  passage  in  Andromaque.    Mandane  in  the  fourth 


1  Histoire  du  thidtre  francois,  vu,  98. 

*  Cf.  Bibliotheque  franqoise,  mai  et  juin,  1726,  pp.  20-27. 

*  Pierre  DuRyers  Leber,  88-97.     *  Op.  cit.,  VII,  105.     *(EuvresdeJ.  Racine,  n,  118. 
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scene  of  the  fourth  act  laments  that  Cambise  has  died  by  other 
hands  than  hers,  and  adds  the  wish 

"Que  ma  main  acheuast,  qu'il  mourut  a  ma  veuft 
Et  qu'il  sgeut  en  mourant  que  cest  moy  qui  le  tuft. " 

Similarly  Oreste  tells  Hermione  that  he  understands  the  vengeance 
she  has  desired: 

"Vous  vouliez  que  ma  main  portat  les  premiers  coups, 
Qu'il  sentlt  en  mourant  qu'il  expirait  pour  vous;"1 

and  Hermione  says  to  Oreste: 

"  Ma  vengeance  est  perdue 
S'il  ignore  en  mourant  que  c'est  moi  qui  le  tue."* 

Du  Ryer's  play  does  not  appear  to  have  influenced  the  Thetnis- 
tocle  of  the  pere  Foulard,  published  at  Lyons  in  1729,  or  the 
Temistocle  of  Morei,  published  at  Rome  in  1728.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  undoubtedly  influenced  both  ZenoJ  and  Metastasio4 
in  their  plays  of  this  name.  Besides  other  resemblances,5  both 
of  these  plays  have  the  happy  ending  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  who  tell  the  story. 6 

•V.3-  'IV,  4. 

*  Zeno's  play  was  published  at  Venice  in  1744. 

*  Metastasio's  tragedy  was  first  played  in  1736. 

1  Both  in  plot,  characters,  and  names  the  Italian  plays  are  nearer  Du  Ryer's 
than  they  are  to  the  ancient  narratives.  The  situations  of  Zeno's  play,  II,  2,  II,  4, 
and  III,  2,  are  especially  near  those  of  Du  Ryer's. 

*  In  the  argument  to  his  play  Zeno  cites  Cornelius  Nepos  to  show  the  falsity  of  the 
tradition  that  his  hero  died  by  drinking  bull's  blood.  Some  of  Metastasio's  editors, 
reading  the  citation  carelessly,  attribute  the  whole  argument  to  Nepos,  and  thus 
create  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  Roman  historian  is  the  source  of  these  plays. 
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Chapter  V. 

LAST  TRAGI-COMEDIES. 

The  plays  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  Berenice,  published 
before  Sceuole,  and  the  last  three  plays  that  Du  Ryer  wrote, 
Nitocris,  Dynamts,  and  Anaxandre.  The  four  are  called  tragi- 
comedies because  they  are  written  on  a  less  elevated  plane  than 
the  tragedies,  have  fictitious  plots  without  persons  of  distinct 
historical  importance,  treat  of  love  as  their  chief  emotion,  do 
not  exclude  comic  passages,  end  happily, '  and  are  largely  free 
from  death  or  the  danger  of  it."  At  the  same  time  they  show 
the  influence  of  tragedy  in  the  observation  of  rules  of  unity  and 
propriety  and  in  the  subordination  of  the  plot  to  the  study  of 
character.3  They  thus  combine  characteristics  of  the  author's 
early  tragi-comedies  with  those  of  his  tragedies  to  make  a  type 
that  may  be  called  classical  tragi-comedy,  a  hybrid  form,  which 
sacrifices  the  variety  of  one  model  without  gaining  the  strength 
and  elevation  of  the  other. 

Berenice, 4  the  first  of  these  plays,  is  written  in  prose,  a  form 
which  the  author  discusses  in  the  following  introduction : 

"  I'ay  fait  bien  plus  que  ie  ne  pensois,  puisque  i'ay  fait  en  Prose  vne 
piece  de  Theatre,  et  qu'elle  n'a  pas  este"  desagreable.  Car  encore  que 
i'ayme  la  Prose,  et  que  ie  l'esleue  par  dessus  les  Vers  autant  que  les 
choses  vtiles  doiuent  l'emporter  par  dessus  les  delectables,  ie  n'ay 
pourtant  iamais  cru  qu'elle  put  paroistre  sur  le  Theatre  auec  les 
mesmes  effets  et  la  mesme  magnificence  que  les  Vers.  Si  i'ay  tousiours 
estime"  que  c'est  vn  jeu  de  hasard  que  de  faire  des  Comedies,  ie  suis 
particulierement  de  cette  opinion  pour  ce  qui  concerne  les  pieces  en 
Prose.  Et  certes  nous  en  voyons  peu  qui  en  ayent  fait  deux  auec  le 
mesme  succez,  et  a  qui  l'euenement  de  la  seconde  n'ait  oste"  une  partie 

1  This  fact,  taken  alone,  would  not  distinguish  them  from  half  of  the  author's 
tragedies. 

'  The  only  persons  in  them  who  die  are  the  two  villains  of  Dynamts. 

» This  is  not  altogether  true  of  Dynamts,  which,  with  Clarigene,  stands  between 
the  early  tragi-comedies  and  the  other  three  treated  in  this  chapter. 

*  Paris,  1645.  "auec  priuilege."  The  dates  of  this  privilege  and  of  the  achat 
d'imprimer  are  not  given. 
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de  la  reputation  de  la  premiere.  Quoy  qu'il  en  soit,  c'est  vne  course 
que  ie  ne  voudrois  pas  deux  fois  entreprendre ;  et  i'ayme  mieux  me 
reposer  au  bout  le  la  carriere  auec  vn  peu  de  gloire  que  de  la  recom- 
mencer  auec  hasard." 

This  philistine  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  the  useful  over 
the  delectable  may  be  given  by  Du  Ryer  in  vindication  of  the 
excessive  amount  of  translation  that  he  had  begun  before  1645. ' 
His  use  of  prose  in  this  play  is  probably  due,  not  only  to  the 
example  of  his  translations,  but  to  the  small  amount  of  time 
these  left  him  for  composition  in  verse.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
his  experiment,  he  doubted  its  wisdom  and  kept  his  promise 
not  to  repeat  it.  As  he  intimates,  he  was  not  the  first  person  who 
had  tried  prose,  for  full-length  comedies  and  tragi -comedies  in 
prose  can  be  found  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  while  Du 
Ryer's  contemporary,  Puget  de  la  Serre,  had  already  written  five 
prose  tragedies, '  and  Scudery's  prose  tragi-comedy,  Axiane,  had 
been  published  in  1644. 

The  source  of  Berenice  is  unknown.  The  play  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  historical  Berenices,  with  Racine's  tragedy,  or 
with  the  romance  of  the  same  name  by  Segrais.  It  shows  some 
resemblance  to  the  story  of  Sesostris  and  Timarette,  told  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Grand  Cyrus  and  subsequently  dramatized 
by  Thomas  Corneille  in  his  Berenice.1  As  Du  Ryer's  play  was 
written  before  the  Grand  Cyrus,  it  can  not  have  been  influenced 
by  it,  nor  does  a  comparison  of  the  two  works  indicate  that 
Mile  de  Scudery  took  her  plot  from  Du  Ryer.  It  is  possible 
that  there  is  a  common  source,  at  present  unidentified.  Thomas 
Corneille  may  have  taken  from  Du  Ryer  the  name  of  his  heroine 
and  some  suggestions  for  her  character,  the  only  respects  in  which 
he  is  nearer  to  Du  Ryer  than  he  is  to  Mile  de  Scudery.  * 

'  The  year  in  which  the  play  was  published.  It  was  probably  represented  for  the 
first  time  a  year  or  two  before. 

*  Pandoste,  1631;  Le  Pyramc,  1633;  Thomas  Moms,  1642;  Le  Sac  de  Carthage, 
1643:  Saitite  Catering,  1643.  '  Cf.  Philipp,  Pierre  Du  Ryers  Leben,  p.  87. 

*  The  three  accounts  have  in  common  the  substitution  of  infants,  the  bringing 
up  of  the  princess  in  ignorance  of  her  royal  birth,  the  proof  of  her  identity  through  a 
letter  written  by  her  dying  mother:  but  in  Scudery  and  Corneille  there  are  two 
independent  substitutions  to  Du  Ryer's  one,  two  foster  fathers  to  one,  a  rival  noble, 
a  rival  princess,  and  several  confidantes  whom  Du  Ryer  omits;  the  obstacles  in  the 
lovers'  way  are  furnished  by  difference  in  rank  and  the  intrigues  of  an  ambitious  noble- 
man, instead  of  supposedly  incestuous  love  and  the  rivalry  of  father  and  son.  Thomas 
Comeille's  plot  depends  on  chance  events,  a  shipwreck,  an  enlevement,  a  conspiracy, 
the  convenient  return  of  a  foster-father,  the  remarkable  discovery  of  a  lost  note, 
while  Du  Ryer's  play  is  simple,  united,  more  dependent  on  character  than  events. 
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The  plot  is  based  on  a  father's  substitution  of  infants.  The 
king  of  Crete,  many  years  before  the  time  represented  in  the 
play,  had  sent  his  pregnant  queen  to  Sicily  for  safety  while  he 
was  engaged  in  war.  Dwelling  there  at  the  house  of  Criton,  a 
nobleman,  she  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter  a  few  days  before 
her  host's  wife  brought  forth  a  son.  As  the  queen  soon  died  and 
as  Criton  knew  that  a  son  was  much  desired  by  the  king,  he  sent 
to  Crete  his  own  infant,  Tarsis,  while  he  kept  Berenice,  the  king's 
daughter,  and  brought  her  up  as  his  own  child.  When  the  chil- 
dren were  grown,  Criton,  persecuted  by  the  Sicilian  ruler,  took 
refuge,  in  his  turn,  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Crete,  now  at 
peace,  who  received  him  most  cordially  with  his  supposed  daughter, 
Berenice,  and  his  real  daughter,  Amasie. 

Du  Ryer  does  not  inform  us  of  these  romantic  facts  till  the 
end  of  the  play.  They  are  necessary  to  the  dinouenient  and  to 
the  initial  idea  of  the  play,  but  they  are  not  otherwise  used. 
The  interest  is  sustained  almost  purely  by  the  study  of  the  charac- 
ters and  the  series  of  emotional  states  through  which  they  pass. 
The  play  begins  after  Criton  has  dwelt  five  years  in  Crete.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  two  buildings  on  this  island :  one,  the  royal  palace ; 
the  other,  the  house  inhabited  by  Criton  and  his  daughters,  which 
has  a  garden  on  one  side  of  it.  Berenice  and  Tarsis  have 
fallen  in  love  with  each  other;  Amasie  and  a  courtier,  Tirinte, 
have  done  the  same.  This  situation  is  made  known  to  us  during 
the  first  act  by  a  conversation  between  the  sisters,  in  which 
Berenice  reproaches  Amasie  for  stooping  to  a  man  of  lower 
position  than  theirs,  while  she  defends  her  own  conduct  by  the 
argument  that  kings  and  gods  may  love  those  in  a  rank  beneath 
them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  act  their  difficulties  begin  with 
their  father's  telling  them  that  for  some  hidden  reason  they 
must  leave  the  country.  Tarsis,  informed  of  the  projected  de- 
parture, assures  Berenice  that  he  will  prevent  it  by  appealing  to 
the  king. 

But  it  is  soon  discovered  that  the  king,  far  from  helping  his 
son  in  his  love  for  Berenice,  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  union, 
for  he  loves  her  himself  and  has  already  sent  Tirinte  to  ask  for 
her  in  marriage.  He  is  now  indignant  at  learning  that  Criton 
refuses  his  consent  to  this  alliance  and  discusses  with  Tirinte  what 
reason  he  can  have  for  so  doing.  Before  Criton  comes  to  explain 
his  refusal,  Tarsis  requests  that  he  be  prevented  from  leaving 
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Crete.  He  tells  his  father  of  his  love  for  Berenice  and  begs  that 
he  be  allowed  to  marry  her.  The  king  is  surprised  to  find  that 
his  son  is  his  rival,  but  he  conceals  his  own  sentiments,  answers 
Tarsis  evasively  concerning  the  marriage,  and  assures  him  of  his 
desire  to  keep  Criton  and  Berenice  from  going  away.  Left  alone 
with  Tirinte,  the  king  tells  him  that  he  now  understands  that  it 
is  Criton's  hope  of  marrying  Berenice  to  the  prince  that  makes  him 
reject  his  suit,  but  that  he  will  wed  the  girl  in  spite  of  him.  Tarsis 
may  marry  Amasie  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Berenice.  This 
last  plan  tends  to  connect  the  subordinate  plot  with  the  main 
plot,  for  Tirinte's  love  of  Amasie  now  conflicts  with  his  duty  as 
agent  in  the  king's  love  affair.  The  second  act  ends  with  Tirinte's 
telling  Amasie  his  distress  over  the  king's  plan  to  marry  her  to 
his  son. 

In  the  third  act  a  letter  from  Tarsis  to  Berenice,  informing  her 
of  his  father's  ordering  him  to  depart  on  the  morrow  for  Cyprus, 
is  found  by  Criton  in  the  hands  of  Amasie,  who  is  accordingly 
suspected  of  being  the  object  of  the  prince's  affections.  In 
order  to  shield  her  sister,  Amasie  lets  her  father  think  that  Tarsis 
is  her  lover,  while  Berenice  continues  the  deception,  as,  by  so 
doing,  she  can  see  Tarsis  freely,  ostensibly  in  order  to  urge  him 
to  give  up  Amasie.  When  she  sees  her  lover,  he  tells  her  that 
his  father's  rivalry  is  the  cause  of  his  leaving  Crete.  Berenice 
begs  him  to  give  her  up,  for  she  is  unwilling  to  separate  father  and 
son,  but  at  the  same  time  she  promises  to  remain  faithful  to  him 
while  he  is  away. 

Tirinte  begins  the  fourth  act  by  bringing  to  Amasie  the  king's 
proposal  to  marry  her  to  Tarsis.  He  asks  her  whether  he  must 
make  the  proposition  to  her  father  and  thus  sacrifice  his  own  love 
for  her.  She  replies  by  assuring  him  of  her  love  and  bidding  him 
do  as  he  thinks  best,  whereupon  his  sense  of  duty  to  the  king 
prevails.  He  is  about  to  go  to  find  Criton,  when  Tarsis  comes 
with  the  news  that  the  king  has  allowed  him  to  postpone  his 
voyage  in  consequence  of  his  pretending  to  give  up  Berenice  for 
Amasie.  This  confidence  precipitates  a  discussion  between  the 
two  friends,  in  which  Tarsis  begs  Tirinte  not  to  deliver  the  king's 
message  to  Criton,  while  Tirinte  warns  the  prince  against  feigning 
love  for  Amasie.  They  are  interrupted  by  Berenice,  who  informs 
them  that  her  father  has  determined  to  return  to  Sicily.  Finally 
Criton  make  s  the  terrible  disclosure  that  Tarsis  is  his  son: 
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"  Criton:  Elle  est  de  mesme  condition  que  vous. 
Tarsis:  Pourquoy  done  ne  puis-je  l'aimer? 
Criton:  Parce  qu'elle  est  vostre  sceur,  et  que  sa  mere  estoit  vostre 

mere.     Cela  vous  estonne.    Ie  n'en  doute  point. 
Tarsis :  Et  Criton  seroit  mon  pere.     Et  Berenice  seroit  ma  soeur ! ' ' 

Of  course  the  audience  does  not  know  that  Berenice  is  really 
the  daughter  of  the  king,  while  Criton,  who  does  know  this,  has 
been  deceived  by  the  letter  into  believing  that  it  is  Amasie 
whom  Tarsis  loves.  A  letter  discovered  by  chance  and  the  fact 
that  in  the  interview  with  his  son  Criton  spoke  of  his  daughter 
without  mentioning  her  name  are  thus  the  weak  supports  to  an 
interesting  situation,  treated  in  masterly  fashion.  In  Argents 
and  Cleomedon  Du  Ryer  had  used  the  discovery  of  relationship 
as  a  convenient  means  of  ridding  the  hero  of  a  formidable  rival. 
Arcombrotte  and  Celiante  had  each  given  up  the  love  he  had  borne 
his  sister  as  soon  as  he  learned  who  she  was.  This  is  absurd. 
Either  the  audience  has  been  deceived  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
passion  the  men  felt  before  the  discovery,  or  this  passion  must 
continue,  mingled  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  its  unlawful 
nature.  Here  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  study  of  passion  that 
Du  Ryer  had  previously  neglected  and  which  he  now  grasps. 
By  the  introduction  of  the  letter  he  so  arranges  his  play  that 
Criton' s  mistake  as  to  which  daughter  his  son  loves  leads  to  his 
disclosing  only  half  the  truth  and  leaving  Tarsis  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  Criton's  son,  but  without  the  information  that 
Berenice  is  the  king's  daughter.  Thus  for  several  scenes  we  have 
an  intensely  dramatic  struggle  in  the  souls  of  the  lovers. 

Two  monologues,  a  dialogue  between  the  sisters,  and  another 
between  the  lovers  themselves,  show  us  this  struggle.  Finally 
Tarsis  begs  Berenice  to  marry  the  king  and  take  the  throne  to 
which  he  no  longer  has  a  right,  but  she  refuses  to  deprive  him  of 
it  and  bids  him  farewell.  The  king  enters,  impatiently  awaiting 
Criton's  decision.  When  all  the  characters  are  present,  Criton 
explains  who  Tarsis  and  Berenice  really  are.  He  had  feared  to 
make  this  disclosure  sooner,  lest  his  son  should  lose  his  royal 
position  and  he  should  himself  be  punished  for  his  misrepresenta- 
tions. His  testimony  is  supported  by  a  letter,  left  by  the  dying 
queen,  which  states  that  her  child  was  a  girl.  The  king  rec- 
ognizes the  writing  and  accepts  Criton's  testimony.  To  our 
surprise,  he  not  only  acknowledges  Berenice  as  his  daughter ,  but 
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marries  her  to  Tarsis  and  pardons  Criton,  whom  he  even  thanks 
for  having  provided  him  with  so  noble  a  warrior  as  his  son. ' 

The  structure  of  the  play  shows  a  unity  absent  from  the 
author's  earlier  tragi-comedies.  The  time  of  the  action  can  not 
be  established  with  absolute  certainty,  but  it  appears  to  cover 
only  a  few  hours.  The  place  has  the  unity  of  the  two  houses. 
The  action  is  simple  and  intense.  Its  unity  is  slightly  violated  by 
a  subordinate  plot,  concerned  with  the  love  of  Tirinte  and  Amasie, 
which  is  connected  with  the  main  plot  by  the  king's  threat  to 
marry  Tarsis  to  Amasie,  but  which  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It 
serves  to  characterize  these  subordinate  lovers  and  to  lift  them  out 
of  the  commonplace  rdles  of  messenger  and  confidant  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  filled. 

The  denouement  is  the  result  of  what  has  gone  before,  for 
Criton,  the  only  person  who  knows  the  facts  necessary  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  would  not  compromise  himself  by  reveal- 
ing the  true  situation  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  the  events  of  the 
play.  Here  Du  Ryer  shows  greater  ability  than  he  had  done  in 
Clarigene,  where  the  discovery  of  the  needed  facts  is  due  to  the 
chance  return  of  a  lost  son  and  daughter. 

From  this  point  of  view,  Berenice  is  a  tragi-comedy  of  char- 
acter in  which  the  action  depends  on  Criton,  who  is  willing  to 
deceive  grossly  until  he  sees  that  incest  will  be  the  result  of  his 
deception,  and  on  the  king,  who  must,  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  denouement,  be  as  magnanimous  in  the  end  as  he  was  at 
first  self-seeking.  But  Du  Ryer  fails  to  develop  these  two  essen- 
tial personalities.  Instead  of  emphasizing  their  r61es  so  that  the 
clash  of  their  characters  would  fill  the  play,  he  introduces  Criton 
into  only  five  scenes,  the  king  into  only  four.  They  are  not 
brought  face  to  face  till  the  last  act.  We  are  not  shown  the 
struggle  in  the  soul  of  Criton,  who  remains  for  us  an  enigmatic 
character  until  his  confession  to  Tarsis.  We  are  not  shown  the 
meeting  between  the  king  and  his  son,  in  which  the  latter  is  told 
that  his  father  is  his  rival.     Such  scenes  as  these  would  have 


'  M.  Gustave  Reynier  in  his  Thomas  Corncille,  so.  vie  et  son  thf&tre,  Paris,  1892,  p. 
127,  declares  that  "  Du  Ryer  avait  fait  jouer  en  1635  [sic]  une  Berenic-e  en  prose,  qui 
n'eut  guere  de  succes  et  dont  la  lecture  est  fort  rebutante. "  The  error  in  the  date, 
wliioh  also  occurs  on  page  117,  the  unfounded  statement  about  the  play's  success, 
and  especially  the  absurdity  of  the  last  clause  make  me  believe  that  M.  Reynier  lias 
not  read  the  play  himself,  but  is  relying  upon  some  untrustworthy  eighteenth-  or 
nineteenth-century  history  of  the  French  theater. 
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explained  these  persons  and  brought  them  more  prominently 
before  us.  As  it  is,  we  do  not  understand  how  the  king  substitutes 
for  his  incestuous  passion  an  intelligent  spirit  of  pardon  and 
affection;  while  no  proper  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  Cri- 
ton's  deception  of  the  king  is  due  to  personal  ambition  rather 
than  to  love  of  his  son.  He  is  stern  with  his  daughters,  cruelly 
direct  in  his  revelations,  a  crafty,  unlovely  old  man,  yet  I  doubt 
if  the  hardness  of  his  character  is  sufficiently  evident  in  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  play.  It  should  be  made  clearer  that  he  is  eaten 
up  with  ambition.  We  ought  to  see  the  struggles  through  which 
he  passes  before  he  brings  himself  to  confess  the  truth. 

The  characterization  of  the  lovers  is  more  admirable.  The 
two  sisters,  neither  of  them  a  stranger  to  the  seventeenth-century 
salon,  contrast  effectively  with  each  other.  Berenice,  who  has 
inherited  an  aristocratic  view  of  social  adjustments,  accepts  as  her 
right  her  sister's  sacrifice  and  reproaches  her  for  loving  a  man 
beneath  her  in  rank.  She  js  a  Cornelian  heroine,  to  whom  love 
means  the  aspiration  towards  what  is  in  all  respects  noble  and 
whose  passion  must  be  given  up  if  its  gratification  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  her  own  honor  or  the  welfare  of  her  lover.  On  the  other 
hand,  Amasie  resembles  the  heroine  of  Clarigene.  Her  love  takes 
no  thought  of  her  own  "gloire"  or  her  lover's  rank.  She  is  more 
resourceful,  more  playful,  wiser,  and  more  considerate  than  her 
intense  sister,  for  whom  she  is  ready  to  efface  her  own  chance 
of  happiness.  Few  of  Du  Ryer's  subordinate  rdles  are  so  clearly 
delineated. 

Tarsis  is  too  much  the  courtier  for  his  reputation  as  a  warrior. 
He  is  deceived  by  his  father  and  unable  to  avoid  banishment 
except  by  pretending  to  surrender  Berenice.  He  lacks  fortitude 
and  is  ineffectual  in  his  devices,  but  we  appreciate  his  genuine 
passion,  which  is  too  strong  to  be  obliterated  by  the  report  that 
Berenice  is  his  sister.  Tirinte  is  of  less  importance.  His  rdle, 
normally  that  of  the  king's  confidant  and  messenger,  is  given 
interest  by  his  love  for  Amasie. 

While  the  tone  of  the  play  does  not  reach  the  elevation  of  the 
tragedy,  there  is  little  of  the  comedy,  either  in  humor  or  study 
of  manners.  A  few  evidences  of  prSciositS,  a  tendency  to  state 
general  truths,  an  acceptance  of  monarchical  principles,  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  representation  of  contemporary  French 
manners,  which,  of  course,  were  probably  not  those  of  the  island 
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of  Crete  at  this  undetermined  moment  in  its  history.  There  is 
no  laughter  in  the  play,  only  an  attempt  at  pleasantry  when 
Amasie  teases  her  sister  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act.  The  use 
of  prose  does  not  injure  the  value  of  the  work,  as  Du  Ryer  writes 
here  with  a  simple  directness  often  absent  from  his  verse.  Affec- 
tation is  not  altogether  avoided,  however,  for  Tarsis  in  the  midst 
of  his  sorrow  exclaims,  "C'est  ma  sceur,  ce  fut  mon  amante,  ie 
l'ay  perdue  sans  que  ie  la  perde,  et  ie  la  gaigne  sans  la  gaigner. " ' 
There  is  a  noteworthy  sententiousness  in  the  debates  between 
the  sisters  and  particularly  in  a  maxim  worthy  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, "On  peut  aller  facilement  de  l'amiti6  a  l'amour,  mais 
il  n'est  pas  si  facile  d'aller  de  l'amour  a  l'amitie\ "" 

The  privilege  for  the  next  tragi-comedy ,  Nitocris  Rey?ie  de  Baby- 
lone,  is  dated  November  10,  1649;  the  achevi  d'imprimer,  January 
28,  1650.  There  is  neither  dedication  nor  foreword.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  play's  success,  except  that  it  was  republished 
the  same  year  at  Leyden  by  the  Elzevirs.  Herodotus"  mentions 
a  Nitocris,  Queen  of  Babylon,  who  had  certain  relations  with 
the  Medes,  and  Du  Ryer,  who  had  published  his  translation  of 
the  historian  about  five  years  earlier,  undoubtedly  derived  from 
this  source  the  name  and,  perhaps,  some  aspects  of  his  heroine's 
character,  as  well  as  the  suggestion  of  dealings  between  her  and 
the  Medes.  But  this  is  all.  The  plot  and  other  characters  than 
the  queen  do  not  come  from  Herodotus.  His  recently  written 
Themistocle  may  have  suggested  the  Oriental  subject.  A  few 
scenes  and  the  denouement,  brought  about  by  the  ruler's  mag- 
nanimity, point  to  the  influence  of  Cinna.  The  main  source  of 
the  play,  however,  is  unknown. 

Nitocris,  absolute  ruler  of  Babylon,  has  decided  to  choose  a 
husband.  She  hesitates  between  Cleodate,  a  famous  and  virtuous 
warrior  of  humble  birth,  with  whom  she  is  in  love,  and  Araxe,  a 
man  of  royal  blood,  but  ambitious  and  formerly  disloyal,  for  whom 
she  cares  nothing.  Her  problem  is  that  which  appeared  in  A  Icionie, 
Berenice,  Themistocle,  the  choice  between  high  birth  and  native 
excellence.  A  third  course,  to  remain  unmarried,  is  also  open 
to  her.  Cleodate,  ignorant  of  the  queen's  sentiments  toward 
him,  cherishes  a  secret  passion  for  Axiane.  Princess  of  Media,  who 
dwells  at  the  court  of  Nitocris.      Araxe,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
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using  every  means  in  his  power  to  persuade  Nitocris  to  marry 
him,  extending  his  machinations  until  they  involve  treachery  to 
his  friend,  Cleodate,  and  to  Alcine,  Princess  of  Assyria,  who  is 
in  love  with  him. 

These  interests  are  shown  us  in  the  first  two  acts.  Araxe 
is  meditating  how  he  can  overthrow  Cleodate,  when  the  latter 
comes  to  tell  him  that  he  has  asked  Nitocris  to  let  him  leave 
the  court,  for  he  knows  that  his  low  birth  and  the  fact  that 
the  queen  wishes  Axiane  to  remain  unmarried  make  his  love  for 
this  princess  hopeless.  He  wishes  that  Araxe  would  urge  Nito- 
cris to  allow  him  to  leave,  and  Araxe  with  feigned  reluctance 
agrees.  But  Nitocris,  who  does  not  know  of  Cleodate's  love, 
now  refuses  to  allow  him  to  depart.  The  act  ends  with  Axiane's 
confession  to  Akine  of  her  nascent  love  for  Cleodate. 

Nitocris,  after  struggling  to  conquer  her  passion  for  Cleodate, 
takes  counsel  of  the  two  princesses,  each  of  whom  advises  her  to 
wed  the  other's  lover,  Axiane  reminding  her  of  Cleodate's  low 
birth  and  the  importance  of  giving  the  people  a  king  who  has 
a  long  line  of  ancestors,  Alcine  replying  that  Araxe  has  once 
rebelled,  while  Cleodate  has  always  been  faithful  to  the  queen. 
Before  Nitocris  makes  a  final  decision,  Cleodate  is  told  that 
she  consents  to  his  leaving  the  court.  He  then  tells  Axiane  that 
the  true  reason  for  his  departure  is  his  love  for  her.  She  assures 
him  that  she  also  loves  him  and  would  make  him  a  king  if  she 
had  a  throne  to  share  with  him,  but,  as  she  has  none,  she  wishes, 
instead,  to  marry  him  to  Nitocris. 

The  queen  now  calls  upon  Araxe  and  Cleodate  to  advise  her 
whom  she  should  marry.  The  former  avoids  a  definite  answer 
by  assuring  her  that  he  will  accept  as  king  the  subject  she  honors 
with  her  hand,  while  Cleodate  urges  her  to  marry  no  one,  but  to 
continue  to  use  the  courtship  of  neighboring  monarchs  as  a  means 
of  keeping  them  at  peace  with  her.  Nitocris  thanks  them  for 
their  advice  and  leaves  them  after  bidding  Cleodate  remain 
at  court.  This  third  act  ends  with  an  important  scene  in  which 
Araxe  tries  to  bribe  his  rival  by  promising  him  Axiane  in  marriage, 
together  with  the  throne  of  Media,  if  he  will  first  persuade  Nitocris 
to  marry  him,  a  proposition  which  Cleodate  indignantly  rejects. 

Araxe,  now  knowing  that  he  has  nothing  to  gain  by  an  alliance 
with  his  rival,  sees  that  his  only  hope  of  success  lies  in  destroying 
him.    Accordingly,  when  the  queen  tells  him  she  has  decided  to 
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many  Cleodate,  he  craftily  replies  that  she  has  made  a  noble 
choice,  "si  pourtant  son  esprit  peut  souffrir  vostre  chois."  He 
goes  on  to  accuse  Cleodate  of  loving  Axiane  and  of  plotting  to 
give  the  throne  of  Babylon  to  the  king  of  Media,  in  order  that  he 
may  inherit  it  later  as  husband  of  Axiane.  The  queen  sees  through 
the  falsity  of  the  second  accusation,  but  she  is  deeply  moved 
by  the  first.  She  has  Araxe  arrested  for  slandering  Cleodate, 
despite  Alcine's  protestations,  and  summons  Cleodate  before  her. 
When  he  arrives,  she  urges  him  to  tell  her  the  truth : 

"Nitocris:    Aymes-tu?     re"ponds-moy. 
Cleodate:  Si  i'ayme! 

Nitocris:  Responds-moy, 

Lors  qu'on  hesite  ainsi,  Ton  veut  manquer  dc  foy. 
Cleodate:  Plutost  le  iuste  Ciel  me  punisse  en  profane. 
Nitocris:    Mais  enfin  aimes-tu  la  Princesse  Axiane? 
Cleodate:  Ouy,  Madame,  ie  1'ayme." 

Nitocris  rebukes,  but  pardons  him,  bids  him  continue  to  love  the 
princess  and,  when  he  has  left  her,  soliloquizes  concerning  the 
powerlessness  of  monarchs.  The  act  ends  with  the  announcement 
that  the  king  of  the  Medes  is  dead. 

The  accusations  against  Cleodate  now  include  the  charge  that 
he  has  been  responsible  for  this  king's  death.  Nitocris  wavers 
in  her  good  opinion  of  him,  but  it  is  only  momentarily,  for  she 
summons  Araxe  and  gets  from  him  a  confession  of  the  falsity  of 
his  accusation.  He  excuses  himself  by  saying  that  his  crime  is 
due  to  jealousy  and  makes  a  last  vain  effort  to  win  the  queen's 
hand.  Nitocris  now  resolves,  like  Auguste,  to  show  her  greatness 
by  conquering  her  feelings.  She  will  continue  to  rule  alone,  will 
pardon  Araxe,  and  rise  above  her  love  of  Cleodate  and  her  jealousy 
of  Axiane.  She  accordingly  marries  Cleodate  to  this  princess, 
who  succeeds  with  him  to  the  throne  of  Media,  gives  Alcine  to 
Araxe,  and  consoles  herself  for  her  sacrifice  with  the  reflection 
that  she  will  remain  a  proof  to  posterity  of  how  the  will  can 
conquer  love. 

The  play  is  thoroughly  classic  in  structure.  The  only  formal 
indication  of  the  location  is  the  statement  that  the  scene  is  laid 
at  Babylon,  but  it  is  evident  that  everything  occurs  in  one  palace, 
probably  in  only  one  room.  The  time  is  not  necessarily  more  than 
a  few  hours.  The  action  is  a  model  of  unity.  On  Nitocris,  the 
central  figure,  depend  her  own  sacrifice  and  the  marriages   of 
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Cleodate  and  Araxe.  Even  Cleodate's  declaration  of  love  to 
Aziane  is  the  result  of  her  first  permission  to  him  to  leave  her  court. 
The  death  of  the  king  of  Media  merely  serves  to  increase  the 
happiness  at  the  end  of  the  play  and  has  no  effect  upon  the  de- 
nouement, which  is  brought  about  entirely  by  the  magnanimity 
of  the  queen.  Her  action  is  the  result  of  her  character  and  the 
knowledge  of  Cleodate's  love  for  Axiane.  Thus  the  persons 
and  circumstances  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  produce 
logically  the  denouement. 

The  manners  described  are,  of  course,  those  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  French  court,  not  those  of  Babylon  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Orient.  The  similarity  to  Cinna  is  obvious,  for  the  central  theme 
is  the  clemency  of  an  absolute  monarch.  Nitocris's  triumph  is  as 
difficult  for  a  woman  as  is  Auguste's  for  a  man.  She  forgives 
her  subject  for  preferring  another  princess,  as  Auguste  forgives 
his  subjects  for  plotting  his  death.  In  both  cases  the  chief  cause 
of  the  action  is  desire  to  do  the  noble  deed.  In  both  cases,  too, 
the  minds  of  the  protagonists  are  not  made  up  at  the  beginning 
and  the  changes  through  which  they  pass  make  the  plays  dramatic. 
Like  Auguste,  Nitocris  takes  counsel  of  those  personally  affected 
by  her  decision. 

Cleodate  and  Araxe  are  sharply  contrasted  in  character  and 
interests.  The  former  is  the  less  interesting.  As  the  lover  of 
one  princess  and  the  faithful  subject  of  another,  his  role  might 
have  portrayed  a  struggle,  but,  as  his  fate  rests  entirely  with 
Nitocris,  he  seems  little  more  than  a  puppet  whom  she  chooses  to 
make  happy  at  the  end  of  the  play.  Araxe,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  incarnation  of  ambition.  Having  failed  to  win  the  throne 
by  rebellion,  he  seeks  it  through  marriage  with  the  queen,  for 
which  purpose  he  deliberately  endeavors  to  destroy  his  friend 
Cleodate,  whom  he  fears  as  a  formidable  rival,  and  to  make  a 
tool  of  Alcine,  whom  he  still  professes  to  love: 

"C'est  foiblesse  d'esprit,  c'est  estre  mal-habile, 
D'espargner  vn  amy  quand  sa  perte  est  vtile. "' 

His  character  is  gradually  unfolded  after  this  statement  of  prin- 
ciple. He  first  seeks  to  injure  his  friend  by  advising  the  queen 
in  accordance  with  Cleodate's  own  desires,  then  endeavors  to 
bribe  him,  then  betrays  him.    At  the  same  time  he  is  trying  to  use 

•I.i. 
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third  act  that  Poliante's  rebellious  subjects  are  conquered,  so 
that  her  generosity  is  now  unnecessary.  She  begins  to  hesitate 
about  actually  surrendering  her  throne  and  soon  informs  her 
brother  that  she  will  continue  to  rule,  at  least  till  after  the  defeat 
of  Areas.  Trasile  pretends  to  desire  this,  but  secretly  believes 
that  Dynamis's  lack  of  good  faith  justifies  his  efforts  to  dethrone 
her.  Trasile  is  reckoning,  however,  without  Proxene,  who  threatens 
to  betray  his  plans : 

"Allez,  allez,  ingrat,  iouyssez  de  vos  crimes, 
N'ayez  iamais  de  biens  ny  d'honneurs  legitimes 

Iais  scachez  qu'vn  meschant  ne  doit  pas  outrager 
Quiconque  scait  son  crime  et  qui  pent  se  vanger." 

Proxene  goes  to  find  the  queen,  leaving  Trasile  to  reflect  that 
he  must  strike  at  once,  but,  before  he  can  take  any  steps,  Dynamis 
enters  with  the  surprising  intelligence  that  a  certain  Euristene, 
an  old  retainer,  has  accused  Poliante  of  the  late  king's  murder. 
After  the  battle  he  was  lying  in  a  wood,  unconscious  from  his 
wounds,  when  he  was  roused  by  a  shout  and  saw  Poliante  draw 
a  dagger  from  the  body  of  the  dying  king.  He  has  been  pre- 
vented from  testifying  sooner  by  his  absence  among  the  enemy, 
whence  he  has  just  returned.  He  hopes  that  his  evidence  may 
free  Areas  from  the  charges  made  against  him.  Dynamis  resolves 
to  consult  the  "Grands  de  l'Estat."  She  now  has  two  criminal 
cases  to  investigate,  for  she  has  been  informed  by  Proxene  of 
Trasile's  plot  against  her.  The  "Deputez"  of  the  nobility  urge 
her  to  discredit  the  charges  against  Poliante  and  to  take  him  for 
husband.  Trasile  assumes  indignation  at  the  nobles  for  pre- 
suming to  advise  the  queen,  but  he  approves  of  this  marriage 
himself,  apparently  hoping  to  involve  his  sister  in  the  charge 
against  Poliante.  Perceiving  that  he  is  again  advising  her 
treacherously,  and  acting  on  the  revelations  made  by  Proxene, 
she  has  her  brother  arrested  and  then  proceeds  to  interview 
Poliante.  The  latter  explains  his  innocence.  He  had  found  the 
king  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood  with  a  dagger  in  his  wound  and  was 
pulling  the  dagger  out  when  Euristene  saw  him.  As  Dynamis 
refuses  to  accept  this  statement  without  further  evidence,  her 
lover  declares  that  he  will  bring  Areas  to  corroborate  it. 

The  events  of  the  fifth  act  pass  rapidly.  We  hear  that  Trasile 
has  escaped  from  the  city  to  the  camp  of  Areas  and  that  Poliante 
has  gone  off  with  his  army,  perhaps  in  flight,  perhaps  to  join  the 
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ay.  While  Dynamis  and  her  attendants  are  discussing  these 
events,  Poliante  returns  to  announce  that  he  has  defeated  Arcas's 
army  and  that  its  leader  and  Trasile,  having  wounded  each  other, 
are  being  brought  dying  to  the  city.  Dynamis  explains  that  she 
brought  about  the  quarrel  between  her  two  enemies  by  making 
known  to  Areas  Trasile's  plans  for  betraying  him.  Areas  con- 
fesses that  he  killed  the  king  and  left  the  dagger  in  the  wound,  then 
plotted  with  Trasile  to  get  control  of  the  kingdom.  He  expresses 
sorrow  for  his  crime  and  wishes  happiness  to  Dynamis  and  Po- 
liante. Trasile,  on  the  other  hand,  curses  his  sister  and  remains 
unrepentant  till  just  before  his  death.  They  die  behind  the 
scenes,  whither  the  queen  has  had  them  removed.  "  Ie  profite  en 
sa  mort, "  is  her  comment  upon  her  brother's  death.  The  play 
ends  with  her  final  acceptance  of  Poliante. 

The  structure  is  classic  in  time  and  place,  requiring  one  room 
of  the  royal  palace  and  one  somewhat  crowded  day,  but  the  unity 
of  action  is  freely  violated.  There  are  two  threads,  one  concerned 
with  the  queen's  marriage,  the  other  with  her  retaining  the  throne. 
Neither  depends  on  the  other,  for  the  story  of  Trasile's  treachery 
could  exist  without  Poliante  and  the  account  of  Poliante's  vindi- 
cation and  marriage  does  not  require  the  presence  of  Trasile. 
Furthermore,  events  occur  without  proper  preparation  or  impor- 
tant result,  as,  for  instance,  Poliante's  offer  of  his  sister  to  Trasile 
and  Dynamis's  proposal  to  abdicate  in  her  brother's  favor,  the 
queen's  vague  fear  of  Poliante's  secret  enemies,  and  the  war  in  the 
latter's  country.  The  introduction  of  the  deputies  is  superfluous. 
The  denouement  is  due  to  chance  as  much  as  to  the  deeds  of  the 
leading  persons.  In  short,  the  play  depends  for  its  movement 
upon  external  acts  rather  than  upon  the  characters.  Where  the 
persons  accomplish  results,  their  motives  are  often  insufficient. 
In  place  of  a  careful  study  of  the  characters,  Du  Ryer  substitutes 
accounts  of  a  mysterious  murder,  romantic  abdications,  and  the 
strange  death  of  the  villains.  The  play  shows  a  curious  return 
to  his  early  methods,  in  spite  of  its  classical  proprieties. 

The  structural  weakness  is  not  greatly  relieved  by  the  treat- 

of  character.     Dynamis  is  evidently  intended  to  form  with 

inte  the  couple  with  whom  we  should  sympathize  and  whose 

final  happiness  helps  to  make  this  a  tragi-comedy,  yet  she  is  made, 

not  only  violent,  strong,  courageous,  but  false  to  her  pronii 

Trasile,  brutally  indifferent  to  his  death,  criminally  suspicious  of 
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Poliante.  She  acts  towards  her  brother  and  the  deputies  with 
intelligence,  but  she  wishes  to  send  away  Poliante,  whom  she 
loves,  with  scarcely  any  other  reason  than  to  supply  Du  Ryer 
with  a  sentimental  scene  of  parting.  She  is  so  blind  to  her  duty 
as  queen  that  she  agrees  to  abdicate  for  the  sake  of  her  lover, 
yet  she  believes  this  lover  a  murderer  as  soon  as  he  is  accused  of 
the  crime.  Poliante  possesses  the  virtues  of  warrior,  courtier,  and 
lover,  and  is  ready  to  sacrifice  both  his  country  and  himself  to 
Dynamis.  Proxene  promised  to  be  an  interesting  union  of 
Emilie  and  Hermione,  but  her  r61e  is  unfortunately  cramped  into 
a  few  scenes.  She  should  have  had  another  interview  with  her 
lover  before  deciding  to  betray  him,  and  the  scene  in  which  she 
accused  him  to  the  queen  should  be  represented.  Trasile  has 
the  most  dramatic  character  of  the  play,  marked  by  a  strong 
desire  to  rule,  which  comes  from  his  royal  descent,  and  a  fear  of 
those  around  him,  which  seems  the  product  of  his  illegitimacy  and 
the  social  reprobation  it  has  cost  him.  He  plots  to  win  his  sister's 
throne  and  deserts  his  allies  when  a  surer  prize  is  offered  him, 
trembles  before  the  sister  he  threatens  in  secret,  and  fears  to 
insist  upon  her  keeping  her  promise  to  him.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  he  and  Proxene  are  not  the  chief  figures  in  the  play  instead 
of  the  inconsistent  Dynamis  and  her  conventional  lover.  The 
remaining  characters  are  insignificant.  It  need  be  noted  only 
that  the  introduction  of  the  deputies  and  the  dying  villains 
suggests  a  return  to  the  spectacular  characteristics  of  the  early 
tragi-comedies. 

As  Pellisson  stated  in  1653'  that  Du  Ryer  was  then  finishing 
his  nineteenth  play,  called  Anaxandre,  this  is  probably  the  date 
of  that  tragi -comedy's  first  representation.  It  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1655,'  at  Amsterdam  in  1658.    The  source  has  not  been 

<blished  with  absolute  certainty,  but  resemblances  with  Cle- 
omedon  make  it  probable  that  Du  Ryer  is  here  reworking  the 
theme  he  took  from  the  AstrSe.  *  The  king  and  his  two  daughters, 
the  captured  prince,  the  prince  to  whom  the  king's  daughter 
is  promised  as  a  reward  for  his  achievements  and  who  learns 
that  she  is  to  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  the  prince  he  has 


'  Histoirt  de  V Academic  Franchise,  p.  556.  This  work  has  its  privilege  dated 
November  14,  1652,  but  it  was  not  printed  till  1653.  As  it  names  among  Du  Ryer's 
published  works  his  Livy,  whose  acheve  d'imprimer  is  dated  February  20,  1653,  11  is 
probable  that  his  article  on  Du  Ryer  was  written  after  this  date. 

'  Privilege,  January  22;  acheve  d'imprimer,  March  23.  »  Part  v,  book  10. 
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taken  prisoner,  and  the  final  double  marriage  are  found  in  the 
it  and  in  both  of  Du  Ryer's  plaj's.  In  the  Asiree  and  Ana- 
indre  the  older  daughter  is  named  Cephise  and  there  is  a  rivalry 
between  the  two  sisters,  which  ends  in  the  victory  of  the  younger. 
The  following  quatrains  resemble  each  other  closel 

"I'ay  fait  vn  Roy  captif,  i'en  attends  de  la  gloire, 
II  iouyt  cependant  du  prix  de  ma  victoire ; 
Et  par  l'iniuste  effet  d'vne  ingrate  rigueur, 
La  gloire  est  au  vaincu,  la  honte  est  au  vainqueur;"' 

"I'ay  vaincu,  i'ay  defait,  et  i'ay  pris  Anaxandre, 
Mais  il  ra'oste  le  prix  que  i'en  deuois  attendre, 
Et  par  vostre  dedain  qui  me  perce  le  cceur. 
Le  vaincu  satisfait  se  vange  du  vainqueur."1 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Anaxandre  it  is  the  captive  prince  who 
plays  the  chief  r61e  and  is  loved  by  the  two  sisters,  while  in  the 
Aslrie  and  Cleomedvn  the  subject  prince  is  the  more  important 
person.  In  the  new  play  the  daughter  changes  her  mind,  not  the 
king.  More  important  is  the  omission  from  Anaxandre  of  im- 
probable and  complex  elements  found  in  Clecniedon.  Du  Ryer 
leaves  out  the  account  of  the  lost  prince,  sold  as  a  slave,  who 
rescued  the  king  from  a  Hon  and  was  finally  recognized  by  a 
birth-mark,  the  scenes  dealing  with  the  war,  the  hero's  madness, 
and  the  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  his  wife.  Stripped  of 
picturesque  and  marvellous  elements,  the  play  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  character,  but  the  method  has  become  so  vague  and 
abstract  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  tragicomedy  was  as 
successful  as  its  irregular  predecessor. 

Prince  Anaxandre,  taken  prisoner  by  Alphenor,  another  prince, 
is  now  the  captive  of  the  latter's  sovereign,  known  in  the  play  as 
"Le  Roy."  This  king  intends  to  marry  his  older  daughter, 
Cephise,  to  Alphenor,  who  loves  her  and  whom  she  seems  to  love ; 
his  younger  daughter,  Alcione,  he  has  directed  to  pretend  love 
for  Anaxandre  in  order  that  peace  may  be  established  between  the 
countries.  When  the  play  begins,  both  maidens  have  fallen  in 
love  with  Anaxandre,  who  loves  the  younger  sister.  In  the  first 
act  Cephise  reject's  Alphenor's  suit,  learns  from  her  father  that 
Anaxandre  loves  her  sister,  and  plots  to  win  the  captive's  heart 
for  herself. 


'  CUomedon,  III,  3. 


*  Anaxandre,  I,  1. 
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Anaxandre  is  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
waiting  "en  cette  promenade"  for  his  daily  visitor,  the  Princess 
Alcione.  When  she  comes,  he  asks  for  freedom  in  order  that  his 
love  may  be  the  only  chain  to  keep  him  near  her,  but  she  tells 
him  that  she  can  not  allow  her  love  to  lessen  her  "gloire"  by 
his  release.  She  is  succeeded  by  Alphenor,  who  asks  whether 
Anaxandre  loves  Cephise  and  receives  the  ambiguous  reply  that 
he  loves  the  woman  who  loves  him.  Believing  this  to  be  Cephise, 
Alphenor  seeks  no  further  explanation.  Asterie,  a  confidante, 
informs  Anaxandre  that  Cephise  loves  him  and  will  liberate  him 
if  he  promises  to  love  her.  After  some  hesitation  he  bids  her  tell 
Cephise  that  "pour  ce  grand  bien  .  .  .  C'est  trop  peu  de  l'aymer 
qu'il  faut  que  ie  l'adore. "  He  tells  his  confidant  that  he  will 
go  no  further  than  this  in  promising  what  he  can  not  fulfill,  but 
he  is  wavering  when  Prodote  brings  word  that  the  king  has  put 
him  on  parole,  an  action  that  makes  it  impossible  for  Cephise  to 
tempt  him  further. 

This  courtier,  Prodote,  with  Asterie's  help,  makes  Cephise 
believe  that  Anaxandre  loves  her,  then  seeks  to  convince  the 
king  of  the  same  thing,  pretending  that  the  prince's  love  for 
Alcione  is  feigned.  But  the  sovereign,  unmoved  by  this  informa- 
tion, promises  Cephise  to  Alphenor  and  bids  her  prepare  to  marry 
him.  She  can  obtain  from  her  father  only  the  postponement  of 
this  marriage  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  an  interesting  interview 
between  the  sisters  each  of  them  tries  to  get  from  the  other  a 
confession  of  love  for  Anaxandre.  When  the  latter  joins  them,  a 
comic  situation  is  produced  by  their  love-making  and  his  efforts 
to  satisfy  both  by  gallant  subtleties.  Finally  Alcione  is  called 
away  and  Cephise  insists  upon  knowing  which  of  them  he  loves. 
Anaxandre,  after  explaining  that  love  is  a  matter  of  destiny, 
beyond  the  lover's  control,  admits  that  he  loves  Alcione.  Cephise 
expresses  her  indignation  at  his  thinking  that  she  is  jealous  of  her 
sister  and,  when  alone  with  her  confidante,  hopes  that  her  own 
love  for  Anaxandre  may  be  turned  into  hatred.  At  this  moment  a 
new  turn  is  given  to  the  plot  by  the  news  that  Anaxandre's 
father  has  proposed  to  end  the  war  by  marrying  his  son  to  Cephise 
and  that  Alphenor  is  planning  to  rebel  if  the  proposition  is 
accepted. 

Alcione  advises  her  lover  to  do  his  father's  bidding,  accept  her 
sister,  and  bring  peace  to  the  two  countries,  but  he  refuses  to  obey 
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her  or  to  believe  Prodote's  insinuations  that  she  does  not  love  him. 
Presently  Cephise  comes  to  his  aid  by  deciding  to  accept  Alphenor. 
After  telling  the  latter  that  she  is  too  ambitious  to  marry  him, 
she  is  suddenly  illumined  by  "vn  rayon  d'vne  clairte'  Celeste," 
which  convinces  her  that  marrying  Alphenor  is  the  best  way 
to  prove  to  Anaxandre  that  she  has  ceased  to  love  him.  She  ac- 
cordingly explains  that  Anaxandre's  refusal  to  marry  her  was 
caused  by  his  love  for  her  sister  and  thus  prevents  the  king  from 
breaking  off  negotiations  with  the  prince's  father.  Prodote 
confesses  his  misrepresentations.  Anaxandre  begs  for  the  hand 
of  Alcione,  declaring  that  his  father  has  sent  him  permission  to 
marry  either  princess.  The  king  accordingly  marries  him  to 
Alcione  and  Alphenor  to  Cephise,  thus  establishing  peace  between 
the  countries  and  removing  the  danger  of  civil  war. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  royal  palace  of  a  nameless  country, 
A  "promenade"  is  represented,  probably  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
building,  and  at  least  one  room,  where  the  king  takes  coun- 
sel. The  time  is  as  vague  as  the  place,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
cover  more  than  a  single  day.  The  only  violation  of  the  unity 
of  action  lies  in  the  new  motif  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act,  when  Anaxandre's  father  directs  him  to  marry  Cephise.  This 
incident  serves  to  bring  out  more  sharply  the  importance  of 
Cephise's  r61e,  for,  without  it,  she  would  merely  be  obeying  her 
father  in  giving  up  Anaxandre.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  foreign  king  did  not  come  earlier  in  the  play  and 
that  it  is  not  changed  by  some  other  means  than  the  arrival  of 
ambassadors. 

The  principal  figure  is  Cephise,  who  represents  the  conflict 
of  love  and  pride.  Unlike  most  of  the  strong-willed  classic 
heroines,  she  is  not  influenced  by  any  feeling  of  duty  and  does  not 
scruple  to  deceive  sister,  father,  and  lover,  to  release  a  state 
prisoner,  and  to  plunge  her  country  into  war,  if  by  so  doing  she 
can  win  the  man  she  loves.  She  is  shown  in  a  large  number  of 
situations,  plotting  to  win  Anaxandre,  rejoicing  over  her  supposed 
success,  angered  by  her  defeat,  taking  vengeance  by  conquering 
her  passion  and  accepting  Alphenor.  It  is  her  pride  which  finally 
prevails  and  becomes  a  chief  factor  in  bringing  about  the  de- 
nouement. Her  sister  is  less  carefully  characterized.  Love  for 
Anaxandre  and  obedience  to  her  father  furnish  her  motives.  She 
is  a  prScieuse  in  the  concealments  and  pretences  she  practises 
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Chapter  VI. 

A   GENERAL  CRITICISM. 

Although  the  philosophy  expressed  in  Du  Ryer's  plays  is 
largely  that  of  any  "honnGte  homme"  of  his  time,  and  conse- 
quently demands  little  explanation,  some  of  his  ideas  deserve 
attention  before  the  general  characteristics  of  his  dramatic  work 
are  discussed.  He  believes  that  the  will  is  usually  free  to  control 
man's  passions  and  determine  his  future,  but  he  admits  cases  in 
which  there  is  direction  by  a  stronger  power.  Saul,  having  sinned 
too  greatly  for  forgiveness,  will  be  forced  irresistibly  to  further 
crime  and  disaster : 

"Vn  pouuoir  que  le  mien  ne  scauroit  6branler 
M'entraisne  auec  horreur  ou  j'ay  honte  d'aller.  "* 

Esther  is  free  to  save  her  people  or  to  be  destroyed,  but  in  either 
case  they  will  be  saved.  According  to  Anaxandre,  the  origin  of 
love  is  outside  our  power: 

"  Lors  que  le  Ciel  nous  oblige  d'aymer, 
II  nous  choisit  Tobiet  qui  doit  nous  enflammer; 
II  le  met  dans  nos  coeurs  mesme  auant  que  de  naistre, 
Et  nostre  oeil  le  connoist  des  qu'il  le  void  paroistre; 
Et  quoy  qu'on  trouue  ailleurs  de  charmant  et  de  doux 
Le  choix  d'vn  autre  obiet  ne  d6pend  plus  de  nous."1 

But,  while  this  love  is  not  created  or  removed  at  will,  the 
lover's  actions  may  be  directed  by  reason,  or  by  ambition,  patri- 
otism, honor.  He  may  seek  arguments  that  can  reconcile  his 
will  and  his  passion,  or,  not  finding  them,  he  may  by  his  will 
permanently  oppose  the  gratification  of  his  passion.  This  is 
what  Axiane  means  when  she  declares,  "si  ie  ne  Tayme  .  .  .    Ie 


•  Saul,  III,  2. 

*  Anaxandre,  IV,  4. 
courroux. " 


Cf.  Dynamis,  IV,  6,  "I'ayme  par  vn  effect  du  Celeste 
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cherche  les  raisons  qui  peuuent  m'y  contraindre, "  and  Nitocris  in 
"on  peut  dompter  l'amour  quand  on  veut  le  dompter."1  Lydie 
refuses  the  low-born  Alcionee,  though  she  continues  to  love  him. 
In  Esther.  Berenice,  Themistocle,  and  Nitocris,  the  prince  or  prin- 
cess is  willing  to  marry  a  person  of  inferior  rank  because  of  the 
nobility  of  his  character.  The  reason  must  consent  before  the 
passion  is  obeyed. 

Du  Ryer's  attitude  towards  government  is  that  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchist.  He  desires  a  king  only  so  long  as  he 
obeys  the  laws.  Lucrcce,  Saul,  and  Sceuole  have  to  do  with  the 
overthrow  of  tyrants.  Alcionee,  though  dedicated  to  Richelieu's 
niece,  has  a  former  rebel  for  hero.  Cleomedon  and  Alphenor 
threaten  insurrection  when  the  king  is  about  to  break  his  promise 
to  them.  When  Trasile  objects  to  his  sister's  receiving  advice 
from  her  subjects,  she  replies  that  she  is  no  tyrant,  for, 

"Si  les  Rois  rebutoient  tous  les  libres  discours, 
On  les  perdroit  sans  doute  en  les  flattant  tousiours.  "* 

At  the  same  time  the  plays  are  full  of  respect  for  the  wise 
monarch,  "image  des  Dieux,  "3  and  of  appreciation  of  gentle 
birth.  One  who  is  "bien  ne"  is  supposed  incapable  of  base 
deeds,4  despite  frequent  examples  in  the  plays  that  contradict 
the  theory.  The  bourgeois  appear  little.  When  they  are  the 
leading  characters  of  a  play,  in  the  Vendanges,  they  show  a  pride 
in  their  class  that  is  surprising  for  the  period.5  The  same  play 
insists  upon  the  girl's  right  to  choose  her  husband: 

11  Cette  action  doit  estre  aussi  libre  que  sainte; 
La  volonte"  la  fait  et  non  pas  la  contrainte."6 

Du  Ryer  endows  his  "personnages  sympathiques "  with  the 
orthodox  virtues  of  patriotism,  loyalty,  justice,  domestic  fidelity. 
The  cosmopolite  and  the  skeptic7  are  condemned  along  with  the 
egoist  and  the  traitor.  At  the  same  time,  he  seldom  forgets  that 
he  is  an  artist  rather  than  a  moralist  and  does  not  often  take  a 
pious  and  melodramatic  delight  in  the  punishment  of  his  villains. 


*  Nitocris,  I,  4,  and  V,  5. 

*  Dynamis,  IV,  5. 

*  Sceuole,  V,  t. 

*  Cf .  Clarigene,  IV,  2:  Tlumistocle ,  III,  3;  Argenis,  II,  1. 

*  Cf.  IV,  6,  and  V,  8.  « IV,  6. 
»  Cf.  Themistocle,  V,  3,  and  Sceuole,  II.  4. 
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The  sources  of  Clarigene,  AlcionSe,  Berenice,  and  Nitocris  are 
unknown;  those  of  the  Vendanges  and  Anaxandre  are  doubtful. 
The  plots  of  the  remaining  fourteen  plays  are  taken  from  three 
Greek  historians,  two  Greek  romancers,  Livy,  the  Bible,  and 
four  modern  writers  of  fiction.  The  preponderance  of  classical 
influence  is  evident.  It  is  still  more  striking  that  Du  Ryer 
gets  nothing  from  Spain  in  an  age  when  few  dramatists  escaped 
Spanish  influence,  and  that  only  one  play,  Amarillis,  the  pastoral 
unacknowledged  by  its  author,  is  based  on  an  Italian  work. 

For  his  early  plays  Du  Ryer  seeks  a  story  that  tells  of  young 
lovers,  the  obstacles  they  meet,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
marriage  is  brought  about.  He  turns  to  Achilles  Tatius,  Eu- 
mathius,  Plutarch,  and  the  modern  Barclay,  Audigier,  Grotto, 
d'Urfe.  Their  narratives  furnish  him  so  well  the  romantic  in- 
cidents he  seeks  that,  except  in  the  case  of  Alcimedon,  he  makes 
few  changes  apart  from  those  necessitated  by  the  condensation 
of  a  novel  or  the  expansion  of  a  brief  account  into  the  five  acts 
of  a  play.  But,  beginning  with  the  publication  of  Lucrece,  he 
finds  facts  less  important  and  alters  them  with  greater  freedom, 
according  to  Corneille's  principle  that  history  may  be  changed, 
provided  the  audience  is  not  so  familiar  with  the  event  that  its 
alteration  will  be  unpleasant.  Accordingly  he  follows  history 
in  making  Lucrece  and  Saul  take  their  lives,  Esther  save  her 
people,  and  Sceuole  burn  off  his  right  hand,  but  he  changes  the 
fate  of  Themistocle  and  uses  the  greatest  freedom  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  history  of  Dynamis. 

A  more  pronounced  difference  between  the  early  plays  and  the 
late  is  found  in  the  use  of  romantic  and  surprising  incidents. 
That  favorite  support  of  the  melodrama,  the  recognition,  occurs  in 
Cleomedon  by  means  of  a  birth-mark  in  the  form  of  a  laurel 
wreath;  in  Lisandre  et  Caliste  when  the  combatants  in  a  duel 
are  unmasked;  in  Argents,  Clitophon,  and  Clarigene;  but  in  the 
later  plays  it  occurs  only  once.1  Disguises  in  costume  or  name 
are  found  in  all  of  the  first  nine  plays  and  in  Clarigene.  The 
whole  action  of  this  last  play  depends  on  mistaken  identity.  On 
the  other  hand,  disguise  is  very  subordinate  in  Satil  and  Sceuole, 
where  it  is  required  by  the  historical  source,  and  is  not  used  in 


•  In  the  Witch  of  Endor's  recognition  of  Saul.  It  seems  intentionally  avoided 
in  Sceuole.  when  Iunie  is  informed  of  her  lover's  presence  in  the  Etruscan  camp  before 
she  sees  him  there. 
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the  other  plays  published  after  1639.  Substitution  of  children 
occurs  in  the  late  Berenice  as  well  as  in  the  early  Cleomedon,  but 
it  is  only  in  the  early  plays  that  we  find  a  mad  hero  brought  to 
his  senses  by  hearing  his  beloved's  name, l  sons  fighting  unwit- 
tingly against  their  parents,1  a  prince  who  falls  in  love  with  a 
portrait,3  enlevements,*  women  fighting  in  armor,4  a  man  dis- 
guised as  a  woman  putting  a  band  of  ruffians  to  flight.5 

Accompanying  these  sensational  actions  is  the  representation 
on  the  stage  of  fighting  and  death,  contrary  to  the  subsequent 
laws  of  dramatic  propriety.  Duelling,  assassination,  execution  are 
allowed  in  the  early  plays  even  when  they  could  be  readily  avoided. 
But  in  the  later  plays  Lucrece,  Alcionee,  Saul  and  his  armor- 
trer  commit  suicide,  while  Haman  and  the  villains  in  Dynamis 

removed  from  the  stage  before  they  die,  so  that  the  death  of 
Ionathas  is  the  only  violation  of  the  classic  rule  which  allows  on 
the  stage  no  other  form  of  death  than  suicide.  Furthermore, 
with  the  exception  of  Marcile's  pursuit  of  Sceuole,  all  deeds  of 
physical  violence  in  the  later  plays  take  place  behind  the  scenes, 
a  trait  characteristic  even  of  Saul,  in  which  a  part  of  the  battle- 
field is  represented.  It  should  be  noted  that  Du  Ryer  loses 
little  by  the  regularity  of  his  usage  in  regard  to  death,  for  the 
objection  to  the  death  behind  the  scenes  is  not  that  we  are  de- 
prived of  the  spectacle,  but  that  the  chief  actor  is  removed  from 
the  stage  before  the  end  of  the  play  and  an  anti-climax  produced. 
No  such  effect  is  found  in  Du  Ryer:  of  his  six  tragedies,  three 
end  happily  and  three  in  suicide,  where  the  protagonist  dies  on 
the  stage  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

The  dominant  passion  in  all  the  early  plays  is  love.  Poli- 
arque  abandons  his  kingdom  on  account  of  it ;  Aretaphile's  actions 
are  dictated  by  her  love  of  Philarque  and  not,  as  in  Plutarch,  by 
patriotism.  But  in  Lucrece,  Clarigene,  and  Alcionee  love,  though 
still  important,  is  less  powerful  than  chastity,  justice,  and  loyalty 
to  the  royal  caste.  In  Saul  sexual  love  plays  a  very  small  part; 
it  is  replaced  in  the  hero  by  patriotism  and  paternal  devotion. 
In  Sceuole,  Esther,  and  Themistocle  patriotism  is  the  chief  motive. 
In  the  last  tragi-comedies  love  again  takes  the  leading  position, 

1  Cleomedon.  *  Argents  et  Poliarque. 

1  Clttophon,  Lisandre  el  Caliste,  Argenis  el  Poliarque,  Vendanges. 
4  Lisandre  et  Caliste. 

*  Argenis  et  Poliarque.    It  may  be  added  that  the  dream  is  seldom  used.     Its 
presence  in  Saul,  IV,  3,  has  no  effect  on  the  plot. 
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contending  with  pride,  ambition,  and  egoism.  There  is  no  play 
from  which  love  is  entirely  absent,  but  in  those  that  pay  most 
attention  to  a  study  of  motive  it  is  used  as  a  subordinate  force 
and  is  overcome  by  some  unselfish  emotion,  chiefly  patriotism. 

Du  Ryer's  purpose  is  primarily  aesthetic,  not  moral.  The 
difference  between  his  early  and  late  work  is  not  in  the  ultimate 
aim,  but  in  the  means  of  attaining  it.  His  pastoral  and  his  early 
tragi-comedies  amuse  by  interesting  the  audience  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  lovers.  His  comedy  adds  to  this  a  study  of  manners.  His 
tragedies,  written  on  a  higher  plane,  try  chiefly  to  rouse  pity  or 
admiration.  Alcionee  is  a  tragedy  of  love  and  death;  Saul, 
more  nearly  Greek,  relates  the  noble  struggle  of  a  sinning  mor- 
tal against  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  Divinity.  Lucre 
Esther,  Sceuole,  and  Themistocle  are  Cornelian  in  their  endeavor 
to  excite  admiration  for  the  deeds  of  the  leading  persons.  In- 
fluenced by  these  plays,  the  later  tragi-comedies  draw  their 
interest  now  from  heroic  deeds  of  sacrifice,  now  from  the  events 
of  a  love  intrigue. 

But  these  plays  are  moral,  though  not  primarily  so.  Except 
occasionally  in  Amarillis1  and  the  Vcfidangcs,*  the  language  is 
remarkably  free  from  coarseness,  even  in  the  treatment  of  so 
difficult  a  subject  as  the  story  of  Lucrece.  Indecent  passages  in 
the  source  of  Clitophon  are  omitted.  Adultery  is  condemned  in 
the  case  of  Tarquin,  Hainan,  Nicocrate,  Tersandre,  and  Melite. 
Aretaphile  and  Caliste  do  not  gratify  their  lovers  till  after  their 
husbands'  death.  Maxims  of  virtue  and  wisdom  are  freely 
used,  but  Du  Ryer  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  always  punish- 
ing vice  and  rewarding  virtue.  He  teaches  rather  by  the  creation 
of  strong  characters  who  adhere  to  noble  standards  at  the  cost  of 
happiness  or  life. 

Nowhere  is  the  evolution  through  which  the  art  of  Du  Ryer 
passed  more  apparent  than  in  his  choice  of  time  and  place. 
The  events  of  Arg0rtis  et  Poliarque  and  its  continuation,  Argents, 
cover  more  than  a  year.3  The  events  of  the  other  early 
tragi-comedies  and  of  Cleotnedon  require  several  months.  Even 
in  a  single  act  events  may  occur  that  stretch  over  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.4  In  Aicimedon  Du  Ryer  obeys  the  twenty- 
four-hour  rule   and   allows   no  unfilled  periods  within  an  act. 


■  ii.  3;  IV,  2. 

'  Cf.  Argents,  III,  4. 


•11, 4.  5;  in.  y.  v.  i,8. 

<Cf.  Aretaphile,  III;  Argenis,  V. 
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The  Vetidanges  seems  to  cover  several  days.  A  mar  Hits,  Saul,  and 
Lucrece  require  only  twenty-four  hours,  divided  into  a  night  and 
part  of  two  days.  The  other  plays  are  so  vague  in  their  allusions 
to  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  the  number  of  hours 
they  need,  but  apparently  twelve  is  enough  for  any  one  of  them, 
while  the  time  that  elapses  in  Alcionee,  Sceuole,  Berenice,  Thcmis- 
tocle,  Nitocris,  and  Amarillis  seems  little  more  than  that  necessary 
to  the  actual  representation  of  each  play. 

In  his  comedy,  the  Vendangcs,  Du  Ryer  describes  contempo- 
rary life  near  Paris.  In  Lisandre  el  Caliste,  Cleomedon,  and  the 
beginning  of  Argents  et  Poliarque  he  places  the  action  in  France 
during  the  middle  ages.  But  he  soon  comes  to  believe  in  the 
artistic  value  of  distance  in  space  and  time,  so  that,  as  far  as  can 
be  determined,  his  other  plays  represent  foreign  countries  in  the 
ancient  world.  Sicily  and  Mauritania  figure  in  Argents;  the 
environs  of  Rome,  in  Lucrece  and  Sceuole;  of  Athens,  in  Clariger.e. 
The  location  of  Anaxandre  is  not  given;  that  of  Amarillis  is  the 
pastoral  Arcadia.  The  plots  of  the  nine  remaining  plays  are 
enacted  in  the  Orient:  in  Asia  Minor,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Lybia, 
Syria,  Babylon,  and  Susa. 

The  author's  ideas  of  unity  in  place  develop  in  much  the  same 

y  as  his  ideas  of  unity  in  time.  Clitophon  introduces  three 
countries;  Argents  el  Poliarque  and  Argents,  two  each.  The 
location  is  so  readily  altered  from  one  scene  to  the  next  that 
within  the  first  act  of  Argents  et  Poliarque  it  changes  from  Sicily 
to  France  and  again  to  Sicily.  The  other  early  plays  allow  change 
of  place  within  the  act, '  but  they  do  not  extend  this  usage  to  a 
change  of  country.  Each  act  of  Clitophon,3  taken  separately, 
has  about  the  unity  of  Aretapliile  and  Cleomedon,  that  of  a  town 
and  a  camp  situated  near  it.  Lisandre  et  Caliste  includes  Paris 
and  a  "desert"  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city. 

The  tendency  to  restrict  the  place  is  carried  further  in  Alcime- 
don,  one  of  the  first  French  plays  to  observe  the  rules  for  unity 
of  time  and  place  as  they  are  understood  in  the  Cid.  No  changes 
are  allowed  within  the  individual  acts  and  the  places  represented 
are  a  house,  garden,  and  forest  on  one  estate.  But  Du  Ryer  was 
not  yet  ready  for  a  complete  acceptance  of  these  unities.  Cle- 
omedon has  already  been  referred  to  as  violating  the  unity  of  the 

•  Cf.  Aretaphile,  III;  Lisandre  et  Caliste,  I:  Cleomedon,  I. 

•  Cf.  the  preface  to  the  manuscript  of  Clitopkon,  cited  above. 
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act  and  extending  the  place  slightly  beyond  the  limits  of  a  town, 
the  time  over  several  months.  In  AmariUis  the  twenty-four- 
hour  rule  is  observed,  but  the  place  includes  several  localities 
in  a  large  forest  and  the  scene  changes  from  one  of  them  to 
another  within  the  act.'  The  Vendanges  violates  the  rule  of 
twenty-four  hours  and  changes  the  place  within  the  act.'  It  is 
only  with  Lucrece  that  he  finally  accepts  the  unities  of  both  place 
and  time. 

Some  freedom  in  regard  to  the  place  is  still  allowed,  however. 
The  action  in  Clarigene  takes  place  in  the  senate-house  and  a 
space  before  the  house  of  Licidas.  The  scene  of  Saul,  laid  in  the 
environs  of  Gelboe,  includes  a  tent,  a  witch's  cave,  a  clump  of 
trees  on  a  battle-field,  localities  that  are  so  near  together  that 
Saul  passes  from  the  first  to  the  second  during  a  single  scene, 3  and 
the  stage  seems  to  represent  a  few  acres  only.  Berenice  includes 
two  houses.  Sceuole  requires  only  a  space  between  two  tents. 
Each  of  the  remaining  seven  plays  has  its  scene  laid  in  one  house. 
The  stage  directions  are  usually  too  vague  to  make  it  certain  just 
how  many  rooms  are  represented.  Lucrece  undoubtedly  requires 
two;  Dynumis  and  Akionie,  probably  only  one;  the  others,  prob- 
ably twTo.  In  none  of  these  eleven  plays  is  there  a  change  of  place 
within  the  act  except  in  the  instance  just  cited  from  Saul,  where 
the  two  places  are  so  close  together  that  it  requires  little  scenic 
imagination  to  accept  their  simultaneous  representation. 

In  short,  some  of  Du  Ryer's  early  plays  represent  the  middle 
ages  or  modern  times  and  his  own  country;  some  include  more 
than  one  country  and  represent  events  that  cover  a  number  of 
months;  most  of  them  allow  the  change  of  place  within  the  act. 
With  AmariUis  he  first  observes  the  twenty-four-hour  rule.  With 
Alcimedon  he  not  only  does  this,  but  reduces  the  scene  to  a  few 
places  near  together,  and  allows  no  violation  of  the  unity  of  the 
act.  With  Lucrece  he  restricts  the  scene  to  two  rooms,  a  usage 
followed  in  most  of  his  subsequent  plays.  In  the  tragedies  and 
in  the  tragi-comedies  published  after  1636  he  lays  his  scene  in 
other  countries  than  France,  usually  in  ancient  times,  and  is  strict 
in  preserving  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 

The  plays  show  much  variation  with  regard  to  the  unity  of 
action.  In  all  of  them  there  is  a  person  or  group  of  persons  in 
whom  the  interest  of  the  play  centers,  but  there  may  also  be 
I  I    HI,  2,  3;  IV,  2,3;  V.I.2.         »Cf.I,2,3;rV,3.4;V,5,6.         Mil,  3. 
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subordinate  persons  or  detached  incidents  that  lessen  the  unity 
of  the  whole.  The  first  five  tragi-comedies  contain  episodes  that 
do  not  proceed  logically  one  from  another.  In  Clitophon,  the 
clearest  example  of  this  type  of  structure,  there  are  five  of  these 
episodes,  each  resulting  in  the  escape  of  hero  or  heroine  from 
persons  that  had  not  been  heard  of  a  few  scenes  before. '  Similarly 
Akimedon,  though  more  carefully  written  than  the  plays  that  pre- 
cede it,  violates  the  unity  of  action  by  an  introductory  episode. 
Even  so  late  a  play  as  Dynamis  is  loosely  constructed.  But  in 
most  plays  that  preserve  the  unity  of  time  and  place  this  type  of 
violation  does  not  occur. 

A  more  frequent  violation  of  the  unity  of  action  lies  in  the 
use  of  the  subordinate  plot  that  is  unconnected  with  the  main  plot. 
This  often  results  from  the  introduction  of  two  or  more  pairs  of 
lovers,'  of  a  second  woman  to  console  a  rejected  lover,'  or  of 
other  persons  whose  actions  do  not  affect  the  main  theme.4  At 
times  this  subordinate  plot  may  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  single  scene,  where  it  is  introduced  for  comic  or  emotional  effect. s 

In  general,  Du  Ryer  shows  far  greater  unity  in  his  tragedies 
and  late  tragi-comedies  than  he  does  in  his  early  works.     Lutrece, 

ionee,  and  Nilocris  are  fine  examples  of  a  simple,  logical  struc- 
ture that  admits  no  external  elements.  Saul  and  Sceuole,  with 
their  more  complex  subjects,  unite  by  a  large  central  theme  a 
number  of  apparently  heterogeneous  incidents. 

Except  in  his  loosely  constructed  plays,  where  independent 
situations  and  new  characters  are  encountered  throughout  the 
work,  the  exposition  of  the  plot  is  confined  to  the  first  act  and 
opening  scenes  of  the  second,  and  all  important  persons  are  intro- 
duced or  mentioned  in  the  first  act.  The  protagonist  may  be 
on  the  stage  when  the  curtain  rises,  as  in  Saul,  or  his  actual 
appearance  may  be  delayed  till  the  second  act,  as  in  Themistocle. 
Even  in  the  loosely  built  plays  the  lovers  appear  in  the  first  act. 
The  exposition  is  usually  made  by  references  to  previous  events; 
more  rarely  it  is  inferred  from  the  expressed  intentions  of  the 
actors.     The  direct  references  are  sometimes  carelessly  made,  in 


1  I,  escape  from  parents;  II— III,  2,  from  those  who  would  sacrifice  Lucipe;  III, 
2-13,  from  Charmide;  IV,  from  Melite;  V,  from  TersanJre. 
*Ci.  Amarillis,  Cleomedon,  Berenice. 
1  Cf.  Argents. 

*  Cf.  Vasthi  in  Esther,  Roxane  in  Themistocle. 

*  Cf .  Arelaphile,  II,  5;  Cleomedon,  I,  3;  Themistocle,  I. 
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monologues1  and  in  conversations  with  persons  already  possessed 
of  the  facts*  or  introduced  solely  for  the  sake  of  having  these 
explanations  given  them.3  In  other  cases  the  confidence  is  made 
naturally,  either  by  the  giving  of  needed  information,  *  by  schem- 
ing5 and  debates6  which  involve  statements  of  fact,  or,  rarely,  by 
physical  action. 7  In  three  early  plays  the  first  part  of  this  exposi- 
tion takes  the  form  of  the  monologue,  inherited  from  Seneca  and 
Hardy,  but  Du  Ryer  soon  adopts  the  more  dramatic  dialogue, 
which  he  uses  in  thirteen  plays.  Elsewhere  the  opening  conver- 
sation is  made  by  three  persons.  This  is  particularly  noteworthy 
in  Saul. 

In  all  of  the  plays  except  the  tragedies  and  Nitocris,  the  nceud 
is  formed  by  the  struggle  of  the  lovers  against  parents,  rivals, 
and  their  own  jealousy  or  ignorance.  As  the  lovers  do  not  ques- 
tion their  right  to  love  and  its  gratification,  there  is  usually  rrn 
problem B  in  their  souls.  They  seek  only  to  escape  certain  persons 
and  situations  that  prevent  their  union.  Except  in  Argents  et 
Poliarquc,  this  love-affair  begins  before  the  play  does.  Its  cul- 
mination in  marriage  gives  the  plays  their  denouements.  The 
means  employed  to  bring  about  this  solution  often  resemble  the 
deus  ex  machind.  In  the  Vcndanges  an  inheritance  comes  to  the 
lover;  in  Lisandre  et  Caliste  and  AmariUis  remarks  are  acciden- 
tally overheard ;  in  Clitophon,  Akimedon,  Clarigene,  and  A  naxandre 
persons  arrive  by  chance  at  the  right  moment;  in  Amarillis, 
again,  there  is  repentance  without  sufficient  motivation.  Similar 
cases  are  offered  when  Cleomedon  turns  out  to  be  a  prince,  when 
Arcombrotte  discovers  that  Argenis  is  his  sister,  and  when  the 
qui  pro  quo  of  Clarigene  is  explained.  In  Berenice,  also,  the  de- 
nouement is  produced  by  the  discovery  of  relationship,  but  the 
work  remains  united,  for  it  is  the  events  of  the  play  that  force  the 
father  to  reveal  his  son's  identity.  In  Aretaphile  and  Dynamis 
the  denouement  is  made  largely  by  the  lovers'  efforts. 

In  the  tragedies  and  Nitocris  love  is  subordinated  to  what  are 
considered  nobler  passions.  In  the  other  plays  Du  Ryer  appeals 
chiefly  to  his  audience's  romantic  instincts,  hut  in  these  he  tries 

»  Cf.  Aretaphile,  Argenis,  Lisandre  et  Caliste. 

•  Cf.  Alctmedon,  Berenice,  AUionee,  Esther. 

iCf.  Clitophon,  Cleomedon,  Clarigene,  Thtmittodt.  »Ci. 

'Cf.  Argenis  et  Poliarque,  Vendanges,  Dynamis,  I 
1  Cf.  Amarillis,  Lucreee,  Said,  Anaxandre. 
'  Cf.  Lisandre  et  Caliste. 

•  But  cf.  Clarigene,  IV. 
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to  rouse  their  admiration  or  their  pity  and  puts  the  struggle 
in  the  souls  of  the  leading  persons.  Thus,  the  rescue  of  a  nation 
forms  the  nceud  of  Esther  and  Sceuole;  patriotism  and  fidelity 
are  shown  in  Nitocris,  Themistock,  and  Lucrece,  struggling  with 
sexual  love,  ambition,  or  love  of  life;  the  hopeless  conflict  of  a 
guilty  but  penitent  man  against  the  monarchical  idea  and  a 
hostile  Divinity  is  the  subject  of  Alcionte  and  Said,  The 
denouements  of  most  of  these  plays  result  logically  from  the 
actions  represented  in  them.  The  suicides  of  Lucrece,  Saul,  and 
Alcionee  are  the  natural  outcome  of  the  situations  in  which  they 
are  placed;  the  pardon  of  Sceuole  and  Themistocle  and  the 
rescue  of  their  cities  from  impending  disaster  result  as  naturally 
from  the  events  of  the  plays  in  which  they  figure  and  from  the 
characters  of  Porsenne  and  Xerces.  It  is  in  Esther  only  that  the 
denouement  is  produced  by  external  means.  It  may  be  noticed 
here  that  Du  Ryer,  like  Corneille,  applied  the  term  tragedy  to 
plays  of  happy  as  well  as  unhappy  termination,  provided  they 
discussed  a  lofty  theme  in  a  serious  manner. 

The  familiar  division  into  five  acts  is  made  in  every  play,  but 
the  unity  of  the  act  is  not  carefully  preserved  in  the  early  pieces. 
It  has  been  shown  that  in  them  place  may  change  and  time  elapse 
between  two  scenes  of  an  act.  It  is  also  true  that  the  acts  do  not 
always  mark  the  main  divisions  of  the  plot.  In  Aretaphile,  for 
instance,  the  plan  for  the  murder  of  Nicocrate  is  formed  in  the 
eleventh  scene  of  the  third  act  and  carried  out  in  the  fourth  act ; 
in  Clarigene  the  brother's  return  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
act;  the  accusation  of  murder  is  brought  against  Poliante  in 
Dynamis,  in,  8,  and  not  at  the  beginning  of  an  act.  But  the  plays 
that  preserve  the  unities  of  time  and  place  allow  time  to  elapse 
and  the  scene  to  shift  from  one  room  to  another  only  between  the 
acts.  The  plays  that  preserve  the  unity  of  action  most  carefully 
are  those  in  which  the  divisions  of  the  plot  correspond  best  witli 
the  separate  acts. 

There  are  never  less  than  two  nor  more  than  thirteen  set 
in  an  act.  A  retaphile  and  Clilophon  contain  fifty -eight  scenes  each, 
but  the  other  plays  average  only  five  to  an  act  with  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  number  slightly  in  the  last  five  plays.  In  Argeni 
Poliarquex  and  Alcimedon*  entrances  take  place  without  creating 
new  scenes.  In  Amarillis,-1  Lucrece/  and  Dynamis5  a  person 
«  Cf.  II,  i;  III.  i;  IV,  2.         «V,  ?.         ■  I,*.         <IIIt4.         «  Last  scene. 
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leaves  the  stage  and  returns  without  a  change  of  scene.  In 
almost  all  other  cases  the  failure  to  mark  the  new  scene  occurs 
when  a  person  remains  on  the  stage  for  a  brief  monologue.1  In 
the  tragedies,  with  the  exception  of  the  case  just  referred  to  from 
Lucrecc,  this  is  the  only  kind  of  departure  from  the  rule  that 
requires  the  scene  to  change  as  often  as  does  the  number  of  people 
on  the  stage.  Exits  and  entrances  are  often  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, but  at  times  they  are  insufficiently  motivated  and  seem 
to  occur  merely  to  create  a  desired  situation. 

Du  Ryer  undoubtedly  knew  the  value  of  a  dramatic  situation. 
He  never  fails,  as  Gamier  did  in  Bradamanle,  to  put  the  lovers  on 
the  stage  without  the  presence  of  other  persons.  He  leaves  his 
source  in  order  to  create  the  scene  between  Vasthi  and  Esther.  * 
delays  the  arrival  of  information  that  would  prevent  the  scene 
between  Cephise  and  Celie,3  Tarsis  and  Berenice,4  Haman  and 
Esther. s  In  his  early  plays  he  frequently  creates  entertaining 
situations;  in  his  tragedies  he  strives  to  show  his  characters 
struggling  with  each  other  or  debating  problems  in  their  souls. 

The  staging  of  the  early  plays  was  elaborate.  As  a  rule, 
the  different  places  in  which  the  scene  was  laid  were  represented 
simultaneously,  but  in  some  instances  a  locality  in  the  back  of 
the  stage  appeared  in  one  or  two  acts  and  was  hidden  in  the  others, 
while  the  screen  used  to  conceal  it  represented  a  second  locality. 
In  Lisandre  et  Caliste,  for  example,  a  prison  and  a  butcher's  shop, 
depicted  in  the  back  of  the  stage,  are  hidden  except  in  the  second 
act  by  a  "fermeture"  representing  a  palace.  It  was  also  possible 
to  represent  localities  placed  one  above  the  other,  as  in  Clitcphon, 
where  there  is  a  mountain  with  an  altar  upon  it  and  a  prison 
beneath  it.  The  plays  that  preserve  the  unity  of  place  do  not 
show  this  arrangement,  but  they  seem  to  allow  the  back  of  the 
stage  to  open.6  A  glance  at  Mahelot's  Memoire  shows  the  varied 
properties  required  by  the  early  plays  as  well  as  the  simple  needs 
of  Sceuole,  which  in  this  respect  typifies  the  tragedies  and  late 
tragi-comedies. 

Du  Ryer  lays  little  stress  on  local  color.  His  knowledge  of 
geography  is  inexact,  for  he  places  Athens  on  the  sea-shore, 

«  Ct.  Cleomedon,  II,  4:  IV,  I:  Alcionie,  I,  I;  II,  3;  III,  4,  5;  IV,  I:  SaiU,  IV,  1: 
Sceuole,  II,  4;  III,  3:  Themistocle,  V,  2:  Vendanges,  I,  4  and  IV,  9:  Dynamis,  III,  I. 
*  Esther,  III,  3.  *  Clarigene,  V,  2.  I  Berenice,  V,  2. 

I  Either,  III,  5. 
•Cfc  Clarigene,  IV,  1  and  Nitocris,  III,  4. 
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Gilboa  in  Judea,  a  mountain  in  the  Egyptian  Delta,  and  French 
flora  in  Lybia.  His  treatment  of  historical  manners  is  not  accu- 
rate. Even  when  he  preserves  the  main  facts  of  the  history 
that  he  treats,  he  takes  his  details  from  the  customs  of  his  own 
time  and  land.  Neither  contemporary  usage  nor  the  taste 
of  his  audience  required  a  more  careful  handling  of  historical 
material. 

Du  Ryer's  treatment  of  character  deserves  special  attention.  ■ 
Since  plays  of  varied  action  and  picturesque  situations  usually 
require  a  large  cast,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  first  five 
tragi-comedies  average  as  many  as  twenty  persons  besides  troops 
of  soldiers,  courtiers,  and  peasants.  Later,  when  the  number  of 
episodes  is  decreased  and  the  characters  are  studied  with  greater 
care,  the  size  of  the  cast  diminishes,  averaging  ten  or  eleven  in 
the  second  group  of  plays,  eight  or  nine  in  the  tragedies,  seven  or 
eight  in  the  last  four  tragi -comedies.  Du  Ryer  does  not  restrict 
the  number  of  persons  that  may  appear  on  the  stage  at  the  same 
time.  He  is  apt  to  begin  his  plays  with  only  two  persons  visible 
and  end  them  with  most  of  his  persons  on  the  stage.  The  only 
play  in  which  the  lovers  do  not  appear  in  the  last  scene  is  Argents 
ct  Poliarque,  the  plot  of  which  does  not  terminate  till  the  end  of 
Argents,  its  companion  tragi-comedy. 

There  is  little  development  of  character,  for  in  the  early  plays 
the  treatment  is  superficial,  while  later,  like  other  classicists. 
Du  Ryer  represents  each  person  at  a  fixed  moment  of  his  life. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  characters  change. 
Philarque  in  Aretaphile  and  Esther  grow  stronger  as  greater 
demands  upon  them  are  made.  Tirsis  in  the  Verulanges,  Licidas 
in  Clarigem,  Cephise  in  Anaxandre  forget  their  selfish  interests 
under  the  influence  of  circumstances  or  the  example  of  other 
persons.  Saul,  at  first  tyrannical  and  bewildered,  gradually 
attains  a  clear  perception  of  his  situation  and  a  fine  capacity  for 
self-sacrifice. 

The  rank  of  the  leading  persons  in  the  tragi  1  tragi- 

comedies is  noble.  Sovereigns  appear  in  all  of  them  except 
Alcimedon  and  Clarigene.  In  the  case  of  Themistocle  and  of 
Cleodate,  the  protagonist  is  not  born  a  noble,  but  he  has  been 
raised  to  his  rank  by  worthy  deeds  and  the  ruler's  favor.     The 


•  As  the  individual  characters  have  been  discussed  with  the  plays  in  which  they 
are  found,  I  treat  here  only  the  author's  general  methods  of  characterization. 
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minor  persons  in  the  tragedies  and  late  tragi -comedies  are  either 
noble  or  attendants  upon  the  nobility,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"pythonisse"  in  Saul.  The  early  tragi -comedies  admit  members 
of  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  peasants,  doctors,  a  captive,  a  mad- 
man, a  jailer,  a  butcher  and  his  wife,  a  pilot,  but  in  the  leading 
rdles  they  have  only  aristocrats.  In  the  comedy  and  the  pastoral, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  chief  persons  are  bourgeois. 

The  protagonist  usually  gives  his  name  to  the  play.  In  the 
early  plays  the  leading  male  character  is  endowed  with  physical 
courage  and  respect  for  the  heroine's  chastity,  but  he  may  be  weak, 
deceitful,  or  forgetful  of  his  duties  to  his  country.  There  are 
timid  lovers  in  the  comedy  and  the  pastoral,  bold  ones  in  some  of 
the  tragi-comedies.  In  short,  these  early  heroes  show  character- 
istics of  two  literary  types  from  which  they  descend,  the  lovers 
of  the  pastoral  novel  and  those  of  the  chivalric  romance.  In 
Clarigetie  and  the  tragedies  the  male  protagonists  show  that  they 
ied  moral  responsibility.  They  are  now  characterized  n< 
much  by  their  love  and  their  adventures  as  by  the  moral  struggle 
through  which  they  pass.  Some1  are  tragic  figures,  largely  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  afflictions.  Others3  are  heroes  who  win 
our  admiration  by  their  victories  over  selfish  interests.  We  find 
here  a  more  careful  study  of  motive  and  firmer  characterizations. 
In  the  late  tragi-comedies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hero  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  heroine,  is  tested  by  no  serious  moral  problem, 
and  remains  a  superficial  product  of  the  author's  imagination. 
The  heroines  of  the  early  plays  have  no  other  motive  for  their 
actions  than  love,  and  seldom  exert  themselves  to  influence  their 
own  fortunes.  Lucrece  is  the  first  to  encounter  a  large  moral 
problem.  Many  of  the  heroines  take  a  stern  delight  in  con- 
quering their  passions;  others,  like  Celie  and  Esther,  are  equally 
faithful  to  duty  and  display  a  less  boastful  and  more  generous 
spirit. 

Besides  the  main  r61es,  Du  Ryer  introduces,  especially  into  his 
tragi-comedies.  subordinate  lovers  and  rivals  who  contribute  to 
the  plot  by  assisting  or  obstructing  the  hero  and  heroine,  fill 
a  play  that  might  otherwise  seem  empty,  and  throw  into  relief 
the  more  important  persons.  Their  characters  vary  from  the 
chivalrous  Arcombrotte,  Celiante,  and  Arons  to  the  tyrannical 


•  Cf.  Collatin,  Aldose,  Saul. 


'  Cf  Poracnne,  Sceuole,  Themistoclc. 
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Nicocrate  and  the  hypocritical  Tersandre;  from  the  haughty 
Vasthi  to  the  sentimental  Rodope  and  the  humble  Roxane.  Several 
times,  especially  in  the  plays  where  court  intrigue  is  conspicuous, 
ambition  supersedes  love  as  the  rival's  main  motive.  So,  too, 
villains  are  found  who  are  not  rivals  at  all,  like  the  king  in  Alcionee 
or  Tarquin  in  Sceuole. 

The  fathers  form  an  important  class.  Though  usually  impe- 
rious and  narrow,  especially  in  choosing  mates  for  their  children, 
they  at  times  atone  for  their  severity  by  a  fine  sense  of  right  and 
a  passionate  devotion  to  their  offspring.'  Mothers  are  omitted 
from  most  of  the  plays  and  are  never  given  rdles  of  importance. 
Argire  in  Cleomedon  and  Mandane  in  Themistode  are  more  con- 
cerned with  their  own  vengeance  than  they  are  with  maternal 
emotions.  Doripe  in  the  Vendanges,  despite  her  farcical  char- 
acter, is  more  nearly  the  typical  mother. 

The  rulers  are  conspicuous.  They  illustrate  the  three  classes 
described  by  Corneille:'  that  of  king,  concerned  with  affai 
state;  that  of  man,  moved  by  his  own  passions  and  intet 
that  of  judge,  who  decides  the  fate  of  others  without  mention  of 
his  own  affairs  or  those  of  the  state.  Some  of  them  have  interests 
of  their  own  and  attend  to  political  and  judicial  affairs  as  well. 
The  sovereign  may  be  weak,  selfish,  and  criminal,  or  brave  and 
intelligent.  Du  Ryer's  acceptance  of  the  monarchical  system 
does  not  make  him  sacrifice  his  art  in  its  defense. 

Among  the  subordinate  characters  should  be  mentioned  the 
mentor, 3  the  friend,  servants,  heralds,  and  soldiers.  Confidants 
are  introduced  into  many  of  the  plays  to  show  the  audience  the 
facts  of  the  plot  or  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  the  important 
persons.  Sometimes  they  have  interests  of  their  own  that  serve 
to  characterize  them,  but  they  are  usually  colorless  and  parasitic. 
As  the  few  important  events  that  take  place  off  the  stage  are 
ordinarily  described  to  the  audience  by  important  persons,  the 
special  rdle  of  messenger  is  taken  only  by  a  few  obscure  persons, 
who  tell  of  insignificant  events  or  announce  new  arrivals. 

Finally  there  are  the  comic  characters,  always  subordinate, 
but  filling  a  considerable  portion  of  at  least  one  play,  the  Kwi- 
danges.  Some  are  types  already  seen  in  the  French  farce  and 
the  Roman  comedy.     The  husband  and  wife  who  quarrel  over 


■  Cf.  Licidas  in  Clarigene  and  Saul. 
» Brutus,  Mardoch^e. 


»Cf.  Examen  dt  Clitandre. 
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their  daughter's  marriage  and  complain  of  each  other's  obstinacy 
and  loquacity  are  found  in  the  Vendanges.  The  old  man  in 
love  appears  in  A  marillis.  Gros  Guillaume,  become  a  butcher  in 
Lisandre  et  Calisle,  a  cattle-driver  in  Amarillis,  a  vintager  in  the 
Vendanges,  still  retains  many  characteristics  of  the  Roman  para- 
site. The  fol  in  Argents  suggests  the  miles  gloriostis,  and  the 
physician  of  the  same  play,  with  his  false  diagnosis  and  profes- 
sional quarrel,  was  already  a  familiar  figure  on  several  stages.  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  go-between  of  Roman  comedy  has 
largely  ceased  to  be  a  comic  character, '  that  the  clever  valet  is 
omitted,  that  the  miles  gloriosus  is  represented  only  by  a  mad- 
man, that  the  Italian  pedant  does  not  occur,  and  that  the  cuckold 
is  seldom  mentioned.'  Especially  important  is  the  fact  that 
Clarinde  of  Lisandre  et  Caliste  and  Lisete  of  the  Vendanges  are 
two  of  the  first  suivantes  endowed  with  the  modern  French  spirit 
rather  than  that  of  the  classic  nurse,  her  predecessor.  In  short, 
the  most  important  comic  characters  are  mainly  French  pro- 
ducts, although  characters  that  resemble  them  can  be  found  on 
the  Roman  and  Italian  stages. 

Apart  from  witticisms  of  distinctly  comic  persons,  laughter  is 
produced  by  situations  in  which  a  villain  receives  the  ill-treatment 
he  had  intended  for  another;1  in  which  there  is  a  mistake  in 
identity4  or  a  misunderstanding  of  another's  intention;*  by  the 
dress  or  general  appearance  of  some  person;6  ,by  puns,  tricks, 
lovers'  conceits;  occasionally  by  cynical  observations  concerning 
women. 7  These  comic  passages  are  not  found  in  the  tragedies,  or 
to  any  extent  in  the  late  tragi-comedies ;  they  occur  in  the  early 
tragi -comedies  and  the  pastoral,  most  largely  in  the  comedy,  where 
alone  comic  passages  and  representation  of  manners  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  play. 

The  elimination  of  comic  elements  from  the  plays  accompanies 
the  concentration  in  place,  time,  and  number  of  persons,  and  the 
simplification  of  plot  and  scenery  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.     All  these  qualities  are  indications  of  Du  Ryer's  progress 


1  Cf.  Argents  et  Poliarque  and  Lucrece;  Nerine  in  Alcimedon  is  the  only  exception. 

1  Amarillis,  II,  I;  Lisandre  et  Calisle,  II,  2. 

J  Clitophon,  V,  13;  IWtOCriSf  IV,  2. 

4  Clarigene,  II,  6:  Alcimedon,  II,  5;  III,  2. 

1  Berenice,  II,  2. 

*  Aretaphile,  III,  9  and  V,  8;  Cleomedon,  V,  2. 

i  Argents  et  Poliarque,  II,  2:  Clitophon,  I,  3;  II,  10;  IV,  5:  Aretaphile,  IV,  6. 
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towards  classic  unity  of  tone  and  form.  Other  evidences  of  this 
process  are  furnished  by  his  treatment  of  lyric  and  descriptive 
passages.  With  the  exception  of  the  prose  Berenice*  all  but  seven 
of  his  plays  are  written  entirely  in  Alexandrine  couplets.  In 
Clitophon1  elegiac  stanzas  are  delivered  by  the  imprisoned  hero; 
in  Argents  et  Poliarque*  a  song  and  a  hymn  occur;  in  the  Ven- 
danges, J  a  love  letter  and  a  drinking  song ;  in  Cleomedon  *  there  is  a 
lover's  lament.  The  chief  variety  is  shown  by  Amarillis,*  which 
contains  a  sonnet,  lyric  inscriptions  and  lamentations,  a  passage 
with  echo  responses,  and  an  argument  in  Alexandrines  that  do  not 
rime  in  couplets.  The  two  earliest  tragedies  contain  a  brief  letter6 
and  stanzas  devoted  to  a  soliloquy  on  love  and  duty. 7  In  all  of 
these  cases  the  eight-syllable  line  is  chiefly  used,  sometimes  varied 
by  the  addition  of  six-syllable  verses  and  Alexandrines.  No  such 
metrical  freedom  exists  in  the  tragedies  and  tragi-comedies  pub- 
lished after  1640. 

Descriptive  passages  occur  frequently  in  the  early  plays.  They 
impede  the  action  without  beautifying  the  verses,  for  the  expres- 
sions employed  are  exaggerated  or  insipid,  the  metaphors  are 
commonplace  and  frequently  mixed,  color  is  used  rarely  and 
vaguely,  the  terms  are  seldom  concrete,  and  there  is  little  impres- 
sion of  actual  vision.  Du  Ryer  is  far  enough  from  Seneca  to 
escape  the  sins  of  excessive  classical  allusion  and  misplaced  learn- 
ing, but  the  affectations  of  his  own  day  creep  into  most  of  his 
descriptive  work.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  as  he  improves  his 
art,  he  largely  abandons  description  along  with  elaborate  stage- 
setting  and  devotes  himself  to  a  soberer  and  swifter  style.  So  he 
makes  Licidas  urge  his  son  to  omit  the  "preface  importune"*  in 
relating  his  adventures.  Events  are  described  quickly  and  without 
embellishment.     There  is  no  "recit  de  Theramene  "  in  his  work. 

The  tragedies  and  late  tragi-comedies  are  clear,  often  eloquent, 
if  at  times  verbose.  Never  entirely  free  from  prSctositi  and 
technical  carelessness  that  shows  itself  in  padded  lines  and  con- 
ventional rimes  and  phrases,  Du  Ryer,  by  his  large  study  of  the 
classics,  did  so  much  to  free  himself  from  these  faults  that  M. 
Reynier'  can  assert  with  truth  that  he  wrote  with  a  precision 


>V,2.  'II,  land  V,  3.  J  III,  a,  and  V,  2.  -III.i. 

il,  l;IV,  3  and  4;  III,  I. 

*  Lucrece.  V,  I.  »  Alcionie,  III,  I.  •  Clarigene,  IV.  4. 

*  Petit  de  Julleville,  Histoire  de  la  langue,  etc.,  IV,  387. 
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rare  among  his  contemporaries.  Antithesis,  which  may  become 
paradox,  repetition  of  words,  brief  comparisons,  abstract  terms, 
neat  single  lines  expressing  a  general  truth  are  characteristic  of 
his  style.  He  possesses  the  qualities  of  the  orator  rather  than 
those  of  the  poet,  the  swelling  phrase,  the  maxim,  the  power  of 
generalization,  occasionally  the  subtlety  and  love  of  debate.  In 
reading  him  we  can  not  fail  to  think  of  Corneille,  whose  clearness, 
vigor,  and  rapidity  he  has  to  a  lesser  degree,  while  with  him  he 
lacks  grace  and  appeal  to  the  senses. 

The  likeness  to  Corneille  goes  further  than  these  stylistic 
similarities.  Both  men  were  fertile  writers  who  did  their  best 
work  in  French  tragedy  of  the  classic  type.  The  Cid's  combat 
of  love  and  honor  is  echoed  in  Alcionie.  Du  Ryer  showed  Corneille 
that  religious  works  and  Roman  history  offer  good  subjects  for 
tragedy.  Celie  is  required  to  choose  between  a  brother  and  a 
lover,  much  as  is  Sabine.  Nitocris  and  Porsenne  take  counsel 
after  the  fashion  of  Cinna.  Proxene  resembles  Emilie ;  Lydie,  the 
Infante.  Corneille  seems  to  have  received  from  Du  Ryer  at 
least  one  suggestion  for  the  Cid  and  to  have  given  him  lines  for 
Sceuole.1  Many  other  resemblances  occur,  due  not  so  much  to 
the  direct  influence  of  one  upon  the  other  as  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  trying  to  express  in  the  same  dramatic  forms  the  ideas  of 
the  same  society.  Du  Ryer  remains,  of  course,  distinctly  the 
inferior,  but  his  best  piece,  Sceuole,  and  parts  of  Themistocle, 
Esther,  and  Lucrece  might  readily  pass  for  Corneille's  own  work; 
there  is  a  unity  in  Alcionie  that  Corneille  does  not  attain;  and 
none  of  the  latter's  unconquered  heroes  are  so  profoundly  tragic 
as  is  Saul. 

Du  Ryer's  direct  influence  was  not  large.  Racine  owes  him  a 
few  lines  in  Andromaque  and  suggestions  for  several  passages  in 
Esther.  Campistron,  Zeno,  and  Metastasio  used  his  Themistocle; 
Nadal  his  Saul.  La  Rochefoucauld  may  take  one  of  his  best 
maxims  from  his  Berenice.  His  suimntes  and  his  treatment  of 
contemporary  manners  in  the  Vendanges  were  probably  of  some 
value  to  Moliere.  But  Du  Ryer's  permanent  influence  does  not 
lie  here  so  much  as  in  the  substantial  work  he  did  in  establish- 
ing the  French  classic  tragedy.  He  formed  with  Corneille, 
Mairet,  Rotrou,  Scudery,  Tristan,  and  a  number  of  others  a  group 
of  writers  who  substituted  for  the  sensational  tragi-comedies  and 
'  Cf.,  above,  pp.  73  and  123. 
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Appendix  A. 

DU   RYER'S  PLAYS. 

Aretaphilb,  tragi-comedie,  first  played  about  1628,  MS.  in  the  Bi- 
bliotheque  Nationale. 

Clitophon,  tragi-comedie,  first  played  about  1628,  MS.  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale. 

Argenis  et  Poliarque,  tragi-comedie,  premiere  iournee,  first  played 
about  1629;  permission  to  print,  February  25,  1630;  achevS 
d'imprimer,  May  10,  1630;  Paris,  8°. 

Argenis,  tragi-comedie,  seconde  iournie,  first  played  about  1629; 
permission,  April  18,  1631;  acheve  d'imprimer,  June  15,  1631; 
Paris,  8°. 

Lisandre  et  Caliste,  tragi-comedie ,  first  played  about  1630;  permis- 
sion, July  20,  1632;  achevi  d'imprimer,  August  5,  1632; 
Paris,  8°. 

Amarilus,  pastorale,  probably  first  played  1631-1633;  permission, 
September  26,  1650;  acheve'  d'imprimer,  September  22,  1650; 
Paris,  40. 

Alcimedon,  tragi-comedie,  first  played  1632-1633;  permission,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1634;  acheve  d'imprimer,  December  28,  1634;  Paris, 
40;  ibid.,  1636,' 8°. 

Les  Vendanges  de  Suresne,  comedie,  first  played  about  1633;  per- 
mission, April  26,  1635;  acheve  d'imprimer,  November  16,  1635; 
Paris,  40;  ibid.  (1871),  8°,  in  the  second  volume  of  Fournier's 
Thedtre  francais  au  seizihne  et  au  dix-septibme  siicle. 

Cleomedon,  tragi-comedie,  first  called  Rossyleon,  written  at  the  end 
of  1633  or  the  beginning  of  1634;  first  played  in  February, 
1634;  permission,  December  31,  1635;  acheve  d'imprimer, 
February  31,  1636;  Paris,  8°;  ibid.,  1637,  4° .ibid.,  1638,  40. 

Lucrece,  tragedie,  first  played  about  1636;  permission,  May  21,  1638; 
achevi  d'imprimer,  July  20,  1638;  Paris,  40. 

Alcionee,  tragedie,  probably  first  played  early  in  1637;  permission, 
April  13,  1640;  acheve  d'imprimer,  April  26,  1640;  Paris,  40; 
ibid.,  1640,  8°;  ibid.,  1655, *  8°;  ibid.,  1705,  8°,  in  the  second 
volume  of  Theatre  fran$ois  ou  Recueil  des  meilleures  Pieces  du 
Theatre  des  Anciens  Auleurs;  Paris,  1737.  \2°,  in  the  third 
volume  of  Thedtre  francois  ou  Recueil  des  meilleures  pieces  de 
thSdtre. 


•  The  copy  in  the  Buvard  Hlr;iry  with  a  torn  title-page,  dated  in  the  catalogue 
1635,  is  probably  the  same  edition  as  this. 

*  Cf.  Philipp,  Pierre  Du  Ryen  Leben  und  dramatisthe  Wtrke,  49. 
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Clarigbne,  tragi-comedie,  first  played  1 637-1638 ;  permission,  February 
8, 1639;  achevi  d'imprimer,  May  23, 1639;  Paris,  40. 

SaOl,  tragedie,  first  played  1639-1640;  permission,  April  18,  1642; 
achevi  d'imprimer,  May  31,  1642;  Paris,  40;  ibid.,  1705,  8°,  in 
the  first  volume  of  Theatre  francois,  etc.;  Paris,  1737, 120,  in  the 
third  volume  of  Thidtre  francois,  etc. 

Esther,  tragedie,  first  played  about  1642;  permission,  July  15,  1643; 
achevi  d'imprimer,  March  30,  1644;  Paris,  40;  ibid.,  1737,  120, 
in  the  third  volume  of  Thidtre  francois,  etc. 

Sceuole,  tragedie,  first  played  about  1644;  permission,  August  31, 
1646;  achevi  d'imprimer,  January  2,  1647;  Paris,  40;  Leyden 
(Elzevirs),  1654,  120;  Paris,  1688,  120;  ibid.,  1705,  8°,  in  the 
second  volume  of  Theatre  francois,  etc.;  Paris,  1718, 120;  ibid., 
1737, 120,  in  the  third  volume  of  Thidtre  francois,  etc.;  Geneva, 
1767,  8°,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Thidtre  francois,  etc.;  Paris, 
*773i  4°»  in  Marmontel's  edition  of  the  Chefs  d'oeuvre  du  Thidtre 
francois;  Paris,  1783,  8°,  in  Petite  Biblioth&que  des  thidtres. 

Berenice,  tragi-comedie,  first  played  about  1644;  Paris,  1645,  40. 
(The  dates  of  the  permission  and  achevi  d'imprimer  are  not 
given.) 

Themistocle,  tragedie,  first  played  at  the  end  of  1646  or  the  beginning 
of  1647;  permission,  February  5,  1648;  achevi  d'imprimer, 
March  20,  1648;  Paris,  40;  Leyden  (Elzevirs),  1649,  120; 
Lyons,  1654,  8°;  Paris,  1705,  8°,  in  the  third  volume  of 
Thidtre  francois,  etc.;  Paris,  1737,  120,  in  the  third  volume  of 
Thidtre  francois,  etc. 

Nitocris,  tragi-comedie,  first  played  about  1648;  permission,  November 
10,  1649;  achevi  d'imprimer,  January  28,  1650;  Paris,  40; 
Leyden  (Elzevirs),  1650,  120. 

Dynamis,  tragi-comedie,  first  played  about  1649;  permission,  August 
26,  1650;  achevi  d'imprimer,  December  28,  1652;  Paris,  40. 

Anaxandre,  tragi-comedie,  written  in  1653;  probably  first  played 
J653-i654;  permission,  January  22,  1655;  achevi  d'imprimer, 
March  26,  1655;  Paris,  40;  Amsterdam,  1658,  8°.' 


1  At  the  end  of  the  list  of  Du  Ryer's  plays  given  by  the  Mercure,  July  18, 1721 ,  we 
read  the  following:  "Alexandre,  Tragedie;  Tarquin,  tragedie;  les  Captifs,  comedie; 
Anaxandre,  sa  derniere  Piece;  Cleophon  et  Lucipe,  Tragedie;  Clitophon,  Tragedie;  ces 
deux  dernieres  Pieces  n'ont  pas  vu  le  jour. ' '  Now  with  the  exception  of  Clitophon  and 
Anaxandre,  both  tragi-comedies,  none  of  these  plays  are  mentioned  by  Du  Ryer's 
contemporaries.  The  passage  is  vague  and  full  of  errors.  Cleophon  et  Lucipe  is 
evidently  the  same  as  Clitophon;  Alexandre  is  probably  intended  for  Anaxandre; 
Tarquin  for  Lucrece;  the  Captifs  for  the  translation  of  Plautus's  play  by  Rotrou. 
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DU  RYER'S  TRANSLATIONS. 

Salvianus,  TraitU  de  la  Prouidence  de  Dieu,  Paris,  1634, *  8°. 
Cicero: 

Pour  le  Roy  Deiotarus  and  Pour  la  Paix,  in  Huit  Oraisons  de  Cice- 
roni Paris,  1638,  40;  ibid.,  1639,  120;  ibid.,  1641,  120;  ibid., 
1644,  I2°;ibid.,  1648,  120;  ibid.,  1653,  120. 

Les  Pkilippiques,  Paris,  1639,*  40;  ibid.,  1640,  120;  ibid.,  1646, 
12°;  ibid.,  1647,  12°. 

Les  Paradoxes,  before  October  8,  1641.* 

Les  Offices  ou  les  Deuoirs  de  la  vie  ciuile,  Paris,  i64i,s  40;  ibid., 
1646,  120 \ibid.,  1663,  I2°;ibid.,  1666,  8°;  Lyons,  1687,  120. 

Contre  L.  Catiiina  (first  3  orations),  Paris.  1641,*  12°;  ibid., 
1652,  12°. 

Les  Tusculanes,  Paris,  1643, 6 12°  ;ibid.,  1655,  120. 

Pour  A.  Clueniius  Auitus,  contre  P.  Seruilius  Rullus  (three  ora- 
tions), Pour  C.  Rabirius,  Pour  L.  Flaccus,  Pour  P.  Cornelius 
Sylla,  Pour  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  Contre  L.  Calpurnius  Pison, 
pour  T.  Annius  Milon,  pour  C.  Rabirius  Postumus,  Au  Peuplt, 
Pour  S.  Roscius  d'Americ,  Pour  Q.  Roscius  comedien,  Pour 
M.  Fonteius,  Pour  A.  Cecinna,  Apr es  son  retour  au  Senat, 
Pour  sa  maison,  Touchant  les  Deuins,  Pour  Plancius,  Paris, 
io5°.7  5  vols.,  120. 

■  Privilege,  December  9,  1633. 

* The  table  of  contents,  written  by  hand,  assigns  to  Du  Ryer  the  Deiotarus  and 
the  fourth  oration  against  Catiline,  to  Giry  the  Pour  la  Paix;  but  the  publisher  on 
page  196  states  that  the  latter  play  and  Deiotarus  are  by  the  same  translator,  while 
in  the  preface  to  Les  Oraisons  de  Ciceron  contre  L.  Catiiina,  Paris,  1641,  he  says, 
"  le  vons  auois  desia  donne  la  quatriesme  Oraison  de  Ciceron  contre  Catiiina  de  la 
traduction  >Je  Monsieur  Giry."  Moreover,  Pellisson  attributes  to  Du  Ryer  Deio- 
tarus, la  Paix,  and  only  three  Catilinaires.  It  is  evident  that  the  table  of  contents  il 
at  fault.  Cf.,  also,  Goujet,  Bibliatheque,  11,  227;  Chapelain,  letter  to  Balzac,  May 
10,  1638,  Lclirts  (edition  ol  Tamizey  dfl  Larroque)  I,  235.  The  date  of  this  letter 
shows  that  the  book  was  published  in  the  first  part  of  the  year.  In  a  letter  of  June  6, 
Chapelain  states  that,  of  the  four  authors  who  made  these  translations,  he  prefers 
d'Ablancourt  and  Patru,  op.  cit.,  1,  247. 

*  Privilege,  December  23,  1638. 

4 1  have  been  unable  to  find  any  edition  of  this  work  earlier  than  1670,  but  one 
must  have  appeared  before  1641,  for  Du  Ryer  states  in  the  preface,  reprinted  in  the 
edition  of  1670,  "  je  vous  donne  ce  petit  ouvrage  en  attendant  que  jevousen  donne  un 
plus  grand,  je  veux  dire  les  Offices  de  Ciceron."  Pellisson  in  1653  mentions 
Paradoxes  as  one  of  Du  Ryer's  translations;  cf .  Hisioire  de  I' Academic  Francoise,  Paris, 
1653.  p.  555- 

*  Privilege.September  30, 1640;  ackevt  d' imprinter,  October  8, 1641 ;  title-page,  1646. 

*  Privilege,  September  30,  1640. 

7  The  permission  to  print  all  of  these  orations  and  the  four  immediately  following 
was  given  September  7,  1640. 
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Cicero — continued. 

Pour  P.  Sextius,  contre  Vatinius,  Pour  M.  Celius  Rufus,  Touckant 

les  prouinces  consulages,  Paris,  1651,  120. 
Du  metileur  genre  d'orateurs  el  Voraison   pour  Murena,    Paris, 

1654,  12°. 
De  la  nature  des  Dieux,  Paris.1657,1  120. 

All  these  translations  were  reprinted  in  (Euures  de  Ciceron  de  la 
traduction  de  Du  Ryer,  Paris,  1670, 12  vols.,  120. a 

Isocrates,  De  la  louange  de  Busire, 3  Paris,  1640,  120. 

Strada,  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Flandre,  Paris,  1644, 4f°  (first  decade), 
and  ibid.,  1649,  f°  (second  decade);  Paris,  1650 and  165 1,  f° 
(first  decade),  and  ibid.,  1652,  f°  (second  decade) ;  Paris,  1652, 
8°  (two  decades  in  one  volume) ;  Paris,  1659,  f°  (first  decade) 
and  Paris,  1661,  f°  (second  decade) ;  Grenoble,  1663,  3  vols., 
120;  Paris,  1665,  2  vols.,  8°;  ibid.,  1675, 4  vols.,  120;  Antwerp, 
!705,  3  vols.,  120;  Brussels,  1706,  3  vols.,  120;  Paris,  1712, 
3  vols.,  I2°s;  Brussels,  1727,  4  vols.,6  120;  ibid.,  1739,  4 
vols.,6  12°. 

Antonio,  Prior  of  Crato,  Les  Pseaumes  de  D.  Antoine  roy  de  Portugal, 
Paris,  1645,  120 7;  Paris,  1657,  120;  Paris,  1667,  120. 

Herodotus,  Les  Histoires,  Paris,  1645, 8  f°;  ibid.,  1658,  f°;  ibid.,  1660, 
2  vols.,  12°;  ibid.,  1665,  3  vols.,  I2°s;  ibid.,  1677,  3  vols.,  8°; 
ibid.,  1713,  3  vols.,  12°;  ibid.,  1733,  3  vols.,  8°.s 

Freinsheim,  Supplement  a  Quinte  Curce,  Paris,  1647 »,  40;  ibid.,  1653, 
40;  ibid.,  165s,5  40;  ibid.,  1659,  40;  Amsterdam,  1665,  8°; 
Paris,  1668,  120;  ibid.,  1681,  120;  Amsterdam,  1684,  8°; 
ibid.,  1696,  8°;  The  Hague,  1727, 2  vols.,  120;  Berlin,  1746'°; 
Amsterdam,  1747,  2  vols.,  120. 

1  Privilege,  September  30,  1640. 

» This  work  includes  reprints  of  seven  other  translations,  falsely  attributed  to  Du 
Ryer  by  the  publishers.  They  are  La  Rhetorique  de  Ciceron,  Paris,  1652,  by  le  sieur 
Iacob;  Les  Epistres  familieres  de  Ciceron,  Paris,  1663,  by  I.  Godouin;  Lettres  de 
Brutus  et  de  Ciceron,  Paris,  1663,  by  Antoine  Soreau;  La  Consolation  de  Ciceron  sur 
la  mort  de  sa  fille  Tullia,  Paris,  1644,  by  E.  B. ;  Dialogue  de  la  Vieillesse  et  de  VA  mitiS, 
Paris,  1 65 1,  by  Claveret;  Des  Orateurs  illustres,  Paris,  1652,  by  L.  Giry;  Le  Songe  de 
Scipion,  published  in  Pelites  traductions  nouuelles,  Paris,  1661,  by  Is.  M.  Since  1670, 
Du  Ryer's  biographers  have  assumed  that  he  was  the  author  of  these  translations. 
Cf.,  for  instance,  Goujet,  Bibliotheque,  1,  329,  and  Philipp,  Pierre  Du  Ryers  Leben,  14. 

J  This  work,  published  anonymously  with  Giry's  translation  of  the  Louange 
d'Helene,  is  attributed  to  Du  Ryer  by  Pellisson,  Histoire  del' A  cademie  Francoise,  Paris, 
I653,  p.  555,  and  Goujet,  op.  cit.,  n,  205.  Privilege,  October  27,  1639. 

*  Privilege,  January  31,  1642. 

*  Cf.  Graesse,  Trisor  de  livres  rares,  Dresden,  1 850-1 869. 

*  The  title  is  changed  to  Histoire  de  la  guerre  des  Pays-Bas. 

» This  edition  is  mentioned  by  d'Olivet  and  Moreri.  There  must  have  been  an 
edition  earlier  than  1657,  as  the  work  is  referred  to  by  Pellisson,  loc.  cit.  Silva, 
Diccionario  bibliographico  Portugues,  Lisbon,  1867,  vm,  p.  73,  mentions  an  edition 
printed  "suivant  la  copie  imprimee  a  Paris  (Hollanda  por  1646)  160." 

*  Privilege,  February  20,  1643. 

*  The  translation  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  by  Vaugelas,  that  of  the  supplement  by 
Du  Ryer.  The  privilege  is  June  25, 1646.  This  first  edition  is  mentioned  by  d'Olivet 
and  Moreri.  >•  Cf.  Brunet  for  this  edition. 
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Sbneca : 

Suitte  des  Epistres,1  Paris,  1647,  120;  ibid.,  1648,  40;  ibid.,  1654, 

12°. 

Consolations,  Paris,  1650,  120;  ibid.,  1660,  120. 

Z?«  fa  Colere,  Paris,  1651,  120;  Rouen,  1661,  120. 

JD«/o  Clentence,  Paris,  1651,  120;  1659,  120. 

JD«  la  Prouidence  de  Dieu,  Paris,  1651,  120;  *Wd.,  1658,  120. 

Du  Repos  et  de  la  tranguilliti  de  I'ame,  de  la  Constance  du  sage,  et  de 

la  briefuetl  de  la  vie,  Paris,  1651,  120;  ibid.,  1657, 120. 
Des  Questions  natureUes,  Paris,  1651,  2  vols.,  120;  ibid.,  1659,  120. 
All  these  translations  of  Seneca  were  republished  together  with 
those  by  Malherbe  as  (Enures  de  Seneoue,  Paris,  1658, 1659,  *  2 
vols.,  f°;  Lyons,  1663, 10  vols.,  120;  Paris,  1669,  14  vols.,  120. 
Sulpicius  Severus,  Laviede  Saint  Martin,  Paris,  1650,  I2°.s 
Livy,  I«  Decades  auec  les  supplements  de  I.  Freinshemius,  Paris,  1653,  * 
2  vols.,  f°;  ibid.,  1669, 14  vols.,  120;  Amsterdam,  1696,*  8  vols., 
I2°;ibid.,  1700, 8  vols.,6 120;  Rouen,  1722, 8  vols.,  120. 
Polybius,  Les  Histoires,  Paris,  1655, 7  f°;  *Wrf.,  1669,  1670, 3  vols.,  120. 
Ovid,  Les  Metamorphoses,  Paris,  1655,  2  vols.,  40;*  iWtf.,  1660,  f° 
ibid.,  1666,  8°;  Paris,  1676,  3  vols.,  8°s;  Brussels,  1677,  f° 
Paris,  1680,  3  vols.,  8°s;  Amsterdam,  1693,  3  vols.,  12°* 
ibid.,  1702,  £°;  Paris,  1704,  3  vols.,  120*;  The  Hague,  1728, 
2  vols.,  120;  ibid.,  idem,  f°s;  ibid.,  1744,  4  vols.,  8°. 
Db  Thou,  Histoire  (first  fifty-seven  books),  Paris.  1658,  i659,»3  vols.,f°. 

1  Malherbe  had  translated  letters  I-XCI ;  Du  Ryer  completed  the  collection  with 
letters  XCII-CXXIV. 

*  Goujet,  Bibliothique,  11,  244,  dates  this  edition  1656. 

*  Privilege,  November  17, 1649.  4  Privilege,  September  10, 1646. 

1  Cf.  Graesse,  Trisor.  *  Also  bound  in  5  volumes.  » Privilege,  June  14. 

*  Cf.  Goujet,  op.  cit.,  vi,  46,  and  Graesse,  op.  tit.      »  Privilege,  January  19, 1654. 
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Ablancourt,  d',  17,  19,  28,  173  n. 

Agimee,  11. 

Aiguillon,  duchesse  d',  14,  89. 

Alcibiade,  131. 

Alcimedon,  13, 14, 26, 35, 43, 57, 58  n.,  62, 

63-68,  155,  157.  158.  159.  160, 

161, 161  n.,  162, 164, 167  n.,  171. 
Alcionie,  12  n.,   14,  26,  55,  83,  89-96, 

107  n.,  116,126,  140,  154,  155, 

156,  157.  158.  159.  160,  161  n., 

162, 163  n.,  166, 168  n.,  169, 171. 
Alcoran,  1  n. 
Alexandre,  172  n. 
Alexandre  Hardy;  see  Hardy. 
Aman  (by  Matthieu),  107. 
Aman  (by  Montcbrestien),  107. 
Aman  iby  Rivaudeau),  107. 
Amarillis,  57-62,  68,  71,  155,  I57i  158. 

159, 160  n.,  161, 161  n.,  162, 167, 

167  n.,  168, 171. 
Amour  tyrannique,  117. 
Amours  d' As  tree  et  de  Celadon,  11. 
Anaxandre,  133,  148-152,  153  n.,  155, 

158, 161, 161  n.,  164, 172, 172  n. 
Anceaume,  12. 
Andreini,  Isabella,  3. 
Andromaque,  90,  131,  169. 
Anecdotes    dramatigues,    96,    116;    see 

Clement. 
Anne  d'Autriche,  12,  91. 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews;    see  Josephus. 
Antoine,  roy  de  Portugal;    see  Antonio 

of  Crato. 
Antonio  of  Crato,  14,  29,  174. 
Archives    de    I'AcadSmie    Rationale    de 

Musique,  53  n. 
Aretaphile,  4,  5.  26,  33,  34, 3S-40, 45. 54. 

63,  76.  157.  157  n-  158. 158  n., 

160  n.,  161,  161  n.,  162,  164, 

167  n„  171. 
Argents  (by  Barclay);  see  Barclay. 
Argents  (by  Du  Ryer),  1  n.,  9  n.,  1 1  n.,  12, 

25.  33.  34.  44-50.  53,  54.  55. 

58  n.,  137,   154  n.,   155,  157. 

157  n„  158,  160  n.,  161  n.,  164, 

167, 171. 
Argents  et  PoUarque,  8,  9  n.,  12,  33,  34, 

34  n.,  44-50,  156  n.,  157,  158, 

161,  161   n.,  162,  164,  167  n., 

168,  171. 
Argents  y  Poliarco,  49. 


34- 


Aristotle,  102. 

Armstrong,  iv. 

Aslrate.  117. 

AstrSe,  62,  70,  72,  73,  75,  76,  78  n.,  148, 

149. 
A  this  et  Porphirias,  77. 
Aubignac,  d  ,  25, 83, 88, 89, 107,  1 16. 
Audiguier,  d',  50,  155. 
Auvray,  11,  12. 
Avantures  de  Rosileon,  62. 
Axiane,  134. 

Baillet,  19,  22,  25,  29,  107. 

Balzac,  Guez  de,  28,  173  n. 

Barclay,  26,  44,  45,  48,  49.  »55- 

Baron,  116,  117. 

Bassin,  11  n.,  12. 

Baudouin,  19. 

Baulot,  115. 

Bayle,  4,  22,  29,  29  n. 

Beauchamps,  de,  2,  4,  6, 

Beau-Soleil,  116. 

Beauval,  117. 

Bellanger,  30,  30  n. 

Bellefleur,  116. 

Bellegarde,  de,  3. 

Bellerose,  15,  116. 

Berenice  (by  Thomas  Comeille),  134.  „ 

Berenice  (by  DuRyer),  26,  30  n.,  74  n., 

133-HO,  154. 155. 156, 158, 159. 

i6on.,  161,161  n.,  163  n.,  167  n., 

168,  169,  172. 
BSrSnice  (by  Racine),  30  n.,  83,  134 
Berenice  (by  Segrais),  134. 
Beraardin,  108,  11 1  n.,  114. 
Bible,  96,  97,  99,  102,  103,  104,  106,  107, 

108,  109,  109  n.,  no,  in,  112, 

112  n.,  1 1  3,  114,  155. 
Bibliotheque  (by  Maupoint);    see  Mau- 

point. 
Bibliotheque    des    Recueils    collectifs    de 

Poisies;  see  Lachevre. 
Bibliotheque  du  ThSdtre  francois;  see  La 

Valliere. 
Bibliotheque  francoise,  131  n. 
Bibliotheque  francoise  (by  Goujet) ;    see 

Goujet. 
Bibliotheque   Francoise   (by   Sorel);   see 

Sorel. 
Bibliotheque  poUique,  25,  96,  117,  126. 
Bibliotheque  universelle  des  Dames,  64  n. 


'This  Index  contains  the  names  of  all  books  and  persons  mentioned  in  the 
volume  except  those  of  characters  in  the  plays  and  their  sources. 
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Bilaine,  18,  19. 
Billard,  103,  104. 
Blandimare,  116. 
Bocages,  11. 
Boccaccio,  77,  78. 
Boileau,  29. 
Bonnaire,  de,  22. 
Bonnefon,  Paul,  iv. 
Bonnet,  12. 
Boyer,  97. 
Bradamante,  163. 
Brillon,  24. 
Brisset,  58,  59. 
Britannicus,  90. 
Brunet,  17  n.,  77  n.,  174  n. 
Bruyeres,  Voille  de,  12. 
Buckingham,  91. 

Cabinet  d'Hotier,  1  n. 

Calderon,  49,  49  n. 

Campistron,  iv,  131,  169. 

Capttfs,  172  n. 

Carani,  64  n. 

Casaubon,  30. 

Cassagne,  17  n. 

CeUmene,  57  n. 

ChammeW,  117. 

Chapelain,  28,  173  n. 

Chappuzeau,  116. 

Charles  IX,  5. 

Charpentier,  19. 

Chefs  d'auvre   dramaHques;    see    Mar- 

raontel. 
Chevreau,  77,  83,  86. 
Christina,  15,  89. 
Cicero,  13, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27,  27  n.,  28, 

29,  29  11.,  30,  173,  173  11.,  174, 

174  n. 
Cid,  46,  72,  73  n-.  77. 94. 95. 9$,  158. 169. 
Cinna,  123,  140,  143. 
Cinq-Mars,  91. 
Clarigene,  14, 57,  77-82,  133  n.,  138,  139, 

154  n.,  155.  156,  158.  159.  161, 

161  n.,  162,  163  n.,   164,  165, 

166  n.,  167  n.,  168  n.,  172. 
Claveret,  29,  29  n.,  174  n. 
Ctetnence,  de  la,  175. 

Clement,  20,  25, 115. 

CUomedon,  13,  14,  57,  62,  63,  72~77.  9L 
137,  148,  149,  149  n-.  155.  156. 
156a.,  157,  158,  158  n.,  160  n., 
161  n.,  163  n.,  166,  167  n.,  168. 
171. 

Cleopatre,  72. 

Cleophon  et  Lucipe,  172  n. 

Clitandre,  Examen  de,  166  n. 

Clitophon,  26,  33,  34,  35,  40-44.  45.  54. 
62,  68,  155,  156  n.,  157,  158, 
158  n.,  160, 161, 161  n.,  162, 163, 

167  n.,  168,  171,  172  n. 
Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  40,  64  n. 
Colere,  de  la,  175. 

Colletet,  Francois,  ill,  24,  25  n. 
Colletet,  Guillaume,  12,  12  n.,  25  n.,  63, 

64  n.,  90  n. 
ComSdie  Francaise;  see  Joannides. 


Conrart,  20. 

Consolation  de  Cieeron,  174  n. 

Consolations,  175. 

Contemporains  de  Moliere,  90  n. 

Corneille,  Pierre,  iii,  iv  n.,  9, 11, 12, 12  n., 
16, 24, 25, 26, 34n.,  46, 54, 7411., 
76, 81 ,  83, 90, 92, 93, 96, 97, 1 15, 
116, 117, 123, 126, 131, 139, 155, 
157,  162,  166,  169,  170. 

Corneille,  Thomas,  134, 134  n.,  138  n. 

Correspondence  UtUraire,  115  n. 

Cotin,  44. 

Courb6,  14,  18,  19,  28. 

Curtius,  Quintus,  13  n.,  27,31, 174, 17411. 

Dancourt,  68. 

Decameron,  77. 

Decades;  see  Livy. 

D&niaisi,  126  n. 

Deuotions,  12. 

Dialogue  de  la  Digue  et  de  la  Rochelle,  8, 

8  n.,  9. 
Dialogue  de  la   Vieillesse  et  de  I'amitii, 

29  n.,  174  n. 
Diccionario       bibliographico    Portugues, 

174  n. 
Dictionnaire  (by  Richelet) ;  see  Richelet. 
Dictionnairc  critique;  see  Jal. 
Dictionnaire  des  Prttieuses,  44  n. 
Dictionnaire  historique;  see  Bayle. 
Dictionnaire   historique,   le  grand;    see 

Moreri. 
Dictionnaire  turc-latin,  I  n. 
Dieromene,  58. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  126,  130. 
Dion  Cassius,  144. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  1 17. 
Distichon,  8. 
Du  Bellay,  25. 
Du  Mas,  15. 
Du  Rycr,  Andr6,  1. 
Du  Ryer,  Aymee,  22. 
Du  Ryer,  Claude,  1,  1  n. 
Du  Ryer,  Elisabeth,  13,  17. 
Du  Ryer  (?),  Francoise,  3,  4. 
Du  Ryer,  Isaac,  1, 1  n..  2, 3, 4, 6, 6  u.,  7, 8. 
Du  Ryer,  Tacque,  1. 
Du  Ryer,  la,  1. 
Du  Ryer,  Lucrece,  13. 
Du  Ryer,  Magdelaine,  1. 
Du  Ryer,  Marie-Aymee,  22. 
Du  Ryer,  Marthe,  13,  17. 
Du  Ryer,  Pierre,  iii,  iv,  1,  2,  etc. 
Du  Ryer.  Pierre  (son  of  preceding),  13. 
Du  Ryer,  Pierre,  de  Tillemont,  1,  6  n. 
Due  d'Ossonne,  24  n.,  34  n. 
Duclos,  116,  117. 
Dufresne,  116. 
Dynamis,  133,  133  n.,  144-148,  153  n., 

I54n.,  156,  159, 160,  161, 161  n., 

162,  163  n.,  172. 

Eclogue,  64. 
Ecole  des  Maris,  71. 
Elliott,  A.  M.,  iv. 
Elzevirs,  116,  140,  172. 
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Ephemerides;  seeRomuaid. 

Epistoiae  familiar es,  22  n.,  27,  174  n. 

Erotic*  Script  ores,  40  n. 

Eacalopier,  29. 

Espagne,  d',  20. 

Boats  de  lettres  familieres,  17. 

Esther  (by  Du  Ryer),  83,  106-115,  124, 

154, 156, 157,  i6on.,  161  n.,  162. 

163  n.,  169,  172. 
Esther  (by  Matthieu),  107. 
Esther  (by  Racine),  107-109,  169. 
Estrees,  Jean  d',  22  n. 
Estrees,  marechal  d',  34. 
Eumathius,  26,  63,  64  n.,  155. 
Exposition  universelle  de  1878,  53. 

Faguet,  97. 
Fanuche,  6. 
Faret.  16. 

Fennin-Didot,  64  n. 

Filis  de  Scire,  62  n. 

Filkul,  83. 

Flores,  Juan  de,  78  n. 

Folies  de  Cardenio,  74  n. 

Foucquet,  23. 

Foulard,  132. 

Fournel,  90  n. 

Fournier,  Edouard,  iii,  iv,  2,  2  11.,  4,  5, 

19,  20, 23, 40  n.,  62, 62  n.,  63. 68, 

89,96,  117,  171. 
Fournier,  Genevieve,  13. 
Freinsheim,  23,  27,  174,  175. 
French  Tragi-Comedy,  35  n.,  40  n. 
Furetiere,  17  n.,  19. 

Galerie  du  Palais,  54. 

Gamier,  54,  163. 

Gaulminus,  63,  64  n. 

Genereuse  AUemande,  n,  44  n. 

Gesippe,  77,  80. 

Gesta  Romanorum,  77. 

Gillet  de  la  Tessonnerie,  126  n. 

Giry,  15, 19, 28, 173  n.,  174  n. 

Godouin,  174  n. 

Gombaud,  170. 

Gonzaga,  91. 

Goujet,  3  n.,  6,  11  n.,  12  n.,  27  n.,  29. 

30,  173  n.,  174  n.,  175  n. 
Gourdon  de  Bach,  131. 
Graesse,  27  n.,  174  n.,  175  n. 
Grand  Cyrus,  134. 
Gros  Guillaume;  see  Guerin. 
Grotto,  58,  59,  61,  62,  155. 
Gueret,  28. 
Guerin  (Gros  Guillaume),  51,  52  n.,  71, 

167. 
Guerre des  Autheurs,  29  n. 
Gulistan,  1  n. 
Guyot  et  Merlin,  4  n.,  5  n.,  6  n.,  7  n. 

Hardy,  iii,  3, 12, 20  n.,  41  n.,  44  n.,  53  n., 
62  n.,  77.  77  n.,  78, 80, 117, 161, 
170. 

Hetnon,  20  n.,  25  n. 

Henri  III,  5. 

Henri  IV,  3. 


Heraclius,  126,  126  n. 

Hercher,  64  n. 

Hercule  mourant,  72. 

Herodotus,  22,  23,  27, 29, 30, 31, 140, 174. 

Hester,  la  belle,  107,  107  n. 

Heures  dirobees,  2,  3  n.,  7. 

Hexameron  rustique;    see  La  Mothe  le 

Vayer. 
Hilberg,  64  n. 

Histoire  (by  de  Thou);  see  de  Thou. 
Histoire    de    I'Academie  franchise    (by 

Pcllisson  et  d'Olivct),  2  n.,  6  n., 

13  n„  16  n.,  22  n.,  24  n.,  26  n., 

148  n. 
Histoire   de   V Academic    Francoise    (by 

Pellisson);    see  Pellisson. 
Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Flandrt;    see 

Strada. 
Histoire  de  la  guerre  des  Pays-Bas;   see 

Strada. 
Histoire  de  la  langue  et  de  la  litlerature 

francaise;    see  Petit  de  Julle- 

ville. 
Histoire  de  la  traduction  en  France  ;  see 

Bellanger. 
Histoire  des  amours  de  Lysandre  et  de 

Caliste,  50. 
I  Histoire  du  thidtre  francois;  seeParfaict. 
Histoire  tragi-comique  de  notre  temps,  50. 
Hisloires  (by  Herodotus);  see  Herodotus. 
Histoires  (by  Polybius) ;  see  Polybius. 
Historiettes;  see  Tallemant. 
Hodey,  3,  3  n.,  12. 
Hoffman,  30. 
Homer,  10. 
Horace,  83. 
!   Hosier,  1  n. 

j  Hysmines  et  Hysminiae  Amoribus,  de,  63, 
I  64  n. 

Iacob,  174  n. 

Isabelle,  12. 

Isabelle  comedienne,  A ,  3  n. 

Isnard,  62. 

Isocrates,  27,  174. 

Jal,  iii,  1  n.,  4, 4  n.,  5  n.,  13  n.,  16  n.,  17, 

22,  23,  23  n. 
Jardin  des  Muses,  2. 
Toannides,  1 15  n. 
Josephus,  104,  112  n. 
Jugemens  des  Scavans;  see  Baillet. 
Jugement  d' Amour,  78  n. 

La  Charnays,  11. 

La  Chastre,  9,  12. 

La  Chastre,  Louise  Henriette  de,  12. 

Lachevre,  2  n.,  3  n.,  12  n. 

La  Grange,  115  n. 

La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  29  n. 

Lancaster,  35  n.,  40  n.,  41  n. 

Lanson,  iv,  34  n. 

La  Pineliere,  24. 

La  Porte;  see  Clement. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  89,  129,  140,  169. 

La  Taille,  97,  103,  104,  106. 
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La  Valliere,  iv,  4,  34,  117. 

Le  Bossu,  28. 

Le  Grand,  116. 

Lekain,  116. 

Le  Moine,  28. 

Le  quint,  6. 

Lens,  4. 

Lettres  de  Brutus  et  de  Ciceron,  174  n. 

Lettres  de  Chapelain;  see  Chapelain. 

Lexicon  BibHograpkicum;   see  Hoffman. 

Ligdamon  et  Ltdias,  1 1. 

Lisandre  et  Caliste,  2,  8,  10,  12,  33,  34, 

50-54.55.58,71.73. 155. 156  n., 

157.  158,  158  n.,  161,  161  n., 

163,  167,  167  n.,  171. 
Livet,  2, 6  n.,  22  n.,  23, 24  n.,  26  n.,  44  n. 
Livy,  15, 18, 19, 27, 28, 29,  83, 85, 86, 87, 

88,  89  n.,  117,  148  n.,  15s.  175- 
Longuet,  12. 
Longueville,  due  de,  12. 
Longueville,  duchesse  de   (first  wife  of 

preceding,  12. 
Longueville,  duchesse  de  (second  wife  of 

the  preceding  Duke),  89. 
Loret,  1  n.,  23,24. 
Louange  de  Bustre    74. 
Louange  d'Helene,  174  n. 
Louis  XIII,  3, 9,  61,  72  n. 
Louveau,  64  n. 
Lucrece,  14,  82,  83-89,  95,  105,  154.  155. 

156.  157.  158.  159.  160.  161  n., 

162, 163, 167  n.,  168  n.,  169, 171, 

172  n. 

Madonte,  II. 

Mahelot,  1  n.,  26,  33,  39.  40.  43.  45.  49- 
53. 58.  58  n.,  63,  67,  68,  69,  77, 
90,  107,  115,  118,  126  n.,  163. 

Mairet,  iii,  16  n.,  24,  25,  34  n.,  74  n.,  169. 

Malherbe,  25,  175,  175  n. 

Mareschal.  11,  44  n. 

Manage  d" Amour,  2,  3,  7. 

Marianne,  2<\,  72,  90,  115. 

Marie  de  M6dicis,  3. 

Marmontel,  22,  25,  90,  116,  117,  119  n., 

123  n.,  124  n.,  126,  172. 
Martin,  Saint,  27,  175. 
Marolles,  17 
Marot,  25. 

Marsan,  2  a.,  11  n.,  34  n„  58,  59. 
Marty-Laveaux,  54  n. 
Matthicu,  107. 
Maudit,  12. 
Maupoiot,  90  n. 
Meitteur  genre  d'orateurs,  174. 
Milanges  d'histoite  et  de  literature;  see 

Vigneul-Marville. 
Milite,  74  n. 
Memoire;  see  Mahelot. 
Mhnoires  pour  servir;  see  Niceron. 
Menage,  13,  15.  16,  17,  25,  29,  77  n.,  90, 

90  n.,  116. 
Menagiana;  see  Menage. 
Mercoeur,  14,  77. 

Mercure,  115,  116,  117,  131,  172  n. 
Merlin;  see  Guyot. 


Mesnard,  107, 107  n.,  108, 108  n.,  ill  a* 

131- 

M&tamQt phases,  27,  I "5. 
1   Metastasio,  132,  132  "-.  169. 

Mimslere  de  I'imiructivn  publique,  Cata- 
logue du,  53  n. 

MisUre  duViel  Testament  104. 

Mocedades,  46. 
i  Modern  Language  Notes,  3  n.,  41  11. 
I  Moland;  see  Voltaire. 
J  Moliere,  ivn.,  26,  47,  70,  90,  90  n.,  115, 
•  116,  169 

Mundoryp  o°- 

Montchrestien,  107. 

Morei,  132. 

Moren,  4,  23  11.,  174  n. 

Mori  de  Cesar,  72,  1 19  n. 

Mortde  Crispe,  115. 

Motin,  12. 

Mouhy,  117. 

Mulierum  Virtutibus,  de,  35. 

Muse  historique;  see  Loret. 

Nadal,  103,  104, 169. 

Narcisse,  12. 

Natura  Deorum,  29,  174. 

Nepos,  126,  132  n. 

Neptune  a  la  KocheUe,  9. 

Niceron,  4,  5,  6,  29,  91. 

Nitocris,  133,  140-144.  *54.  *54  "••  *55. 

158, 160, 161, 161  n.,  162, 163  n., 

167  n.,  172. 
Notice  biographique  sur  Jean  Rotrou;  see 

Brillon. 
Nouuelle  allegorique,  19. 

Observations  sur  le  Cid,  72  n. 

Odyssey,  40. 

(Edipe,  119  n. 

CBuvres  meslies;  see  Saint-Evremond. 

Ofiices,  173,  173  n. 

Olivet,  d  ,  6,  7,  22,  26,  29,  174  n. 

Orateurs  tllustres,  174  n. 

Orations  of  Cicero;  see  Cicero. 

Orleans,  due  d\  26,  35. 

Origines  de  la  prononciation  moderne,  1  nv 

Ouverture  des  jours  gras,  62  n.,  63. 

Ovid,  27,  29,  175. 

Pandoste,  134  n. 

Paradoxes,  173,  1 73  n. 

Parfaict,  les  freres,  iii,  2,  4,  6,  23,  57,. 

96  n.,  104,  117,  126  n.,  131. 
Parnasse;  see  La  Pineliere. 
Parnasse  francois,   96;     see   Titon    du. 

Tillet. 
Parnasse  reformi,  28,  29. 
Pascal,  29. 
Passart,  6. 

Pastorale  dramaiique,  2  n.,  11  □.,  58  n. 
Patri  sua,  2,  8. 
Patru,  20,  173  n. 
Pelerine  amoureuse,  47  n. 
Pellisson,  iii,  13,  13  n.,  22  n.,  57,  58,  148* 

173  n.,  174  n- 
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PenUmenlo  amoroso.  58,  59,  59  n.,  61  n., 

68. 
Perfidie  d'Aman,  97  n.,  107. 
Petit  de  Julleville,  53  n.,  57  n.,  168  n. 
Petite  Bibliotheque  des  thidtres,  172. 
Petites  traductions  nouuelks,  174  n. 
Philipp,  iii,  2,  2  n.,  23,  62,  77, 90,  90  n., 

95  n.,  104,  109,  116  n.,  11911., 

131,  134  n„  171  n.,  17411. 
Pichou,  12,  62,  63,  74  n. 
Piices  originates,  1  n.,  4  n.,  6  n. 
Pierre  Du  Ryers  Leben  und  Dramatische 

Werke;  see  Philipp. 
Piso,  L.  Calpurnius,  30,  31;  see  Cicero. 
Plautus,  172  n. 

Plutarch,  26,  35,  37,  38, 39, 44.  126,  155. 
Poisson,  116. 
Polybius,  27,  28,  29,  175. 
Polyeucte,  26,  42. 
Poncet,  11  n.,  12. 

Pratique  du  theatre;  see  d'Aubignac;  90. 
Pricieuses  ridicules,  26,  90,  152  n. 
Prononciation  franchise,  1  n. 
Prosopopee  de  la  Digue,  9. 
Prosopopee  de  la  Rochelle,  9. 
Prouutence  de  Dieu,  175. 
Pseaumes  de  D.  Antoine  27,  174. 
Puget  de  la  Serre,  134. 
Pyrame,  134  n. 

Querard,  27  n. 
Questions  naturelles,  175. 
Quinault,  117.  * 

Qvdnet,  57. 

Racine,  iv  n.,  30  n.,  83,  92,  96,  97,  107, 
107  n.,  108,  108  n.,  109,  in  n., 
114,  131  n-  132  n.,  169. 

Rambouillet,  Mme  de,  70  n. 

Rayssiguier,  11,  12. 

Recherches;  see  de  Beauchamps. 

Recueil  des  Harangues,  22  n. 

Registre;  see  La  Grange. 

Registres  de  I' 'Academic  francaise,  22  n. 

Regnier,  25. 

Religieux  a  ceux  du  monde,  10. 

Repertoire  des  comedies  franchises,  25, 115. 

Repos,  tranquUliti  de  I' ante,  etc.,  175. 

Revue  d'histoire  UttSraire  de  la  France, 

~       .      34  n. 

Reynier,  78  n.,  138  n.,  168. 

Rhetorique,  174  n. 

Richelet,  17,  27. 

Richelieu,  9,  13,  14,  15,  89. 

Rigal,  53  n-.  62,  77  n. 

Rivaudeau,  107. 

Roman  sentimental,  78  n. 

Romuald,  23  n.,  28. 

Rosset,  1  n. 

Rossyleon,  62,  63,  72,  171. 

Rotrou,  iii,  20,  24,  24  n.,  25,  25  n.,  29, 
34  n.,  47  n.,  57  n.,  97,  115,  169, 
172  n. 

Royall  Psalmes,  27  n. 

Rudimenta  grammatices  hngua  turcica, 
1  n 


Sac  de  Carthage,  134  n. 

Sainte  Caterine,  134  n. 

Saint-Evremond,  25,  90,  116. 

Sainte-Marthe,  12. 

Saint-Gelais,  25. 

Saint  George,  27  n.,  34  n. 

Salvianus,  5  n.,  14,  26,  173. 

Saul  (by  Nadal);  see  Nadal. 

SaOl  (by  Du  Ryer),  iv,  26, 83, 95, 96-106, 
153  n-  154. 155. 156, 156  n.,  157, 
158,  159.  160,  161,  161  n.,  162, 
163  n.,  165,  166  n.,  169,  172. 

Saul  furieux,  97,  104. 

Scaliger,  90. 

Sceuole,  15,  16  n.,  22  n.,  25,  26,  83,  89, 
90  n.,  96,  115-126,  127,  133, 
154.  154  n-.  155.  155  n.,  156, 
157.  158,  159.  160,  161  n.,  162, 
163,  163  n.,  166,  169,  172. 

Scudery,  Georges  dc,  1 1, 24,  25, 34  n.,  72, 
117,  119  n.,  134,  169. 

Scudery,  Mile  de,  134,  134  n. 

Seneca,  17,  19,  23,  27,  28,  28  n.,  29,  54. 
161,  168,  175. 

Sidonie,  16  n.,  24  n. 

Silva,  174  n. 

Satur  valeureuse,  11. 

Soleinne,  Catalogue  de,  12  n.,  90  n. 

Sommaville,  14,  16,  28. 

Songe  de  Scipion,  174  n. 

Songes  des  hommes  esveilles,  1  n. 

Sophonisbe,  25,  72,  90. 

Soreau,  174  n. 

Sorel,  iii,  24,  28,  29. 

Soulie\  115  n. 

Stances  a  Damon,  10. 

Stances  a  I'Eglise,  10,  1 1  n. 

Stiefel,  16  n.,  34  n. 

StiHcon,  90. 

Strada,  27,  28,  174. 

Suitte  des  Epistres,  175. 

Sulpicius,  15,  20,  21,  22. 

Sulpicius  Severus,  15,  27,  175. 

Supercheries;  see  Querard. 

Supplement  a  Quinte  Curce;  see  Frein- 
sheim. 

Supplements  de  G.  Freinshemius;  see 
Freinsheim. 

Syhne,  34  n .,  74  n. 

Tallemant  des  Reams,  I,  15,  27. 

Tamizey  de  Larroque,  28  n,  173  n. 

Tarquin,  172  n. 

Tatius,  26,  40,  155. 

Temistocle  (by  Morei),  132. 

Temps  perdu,  1  n.,  2,  2  n.,  3  n.,  8. 

Theagene  el  Cariclee,  44  n. 

Thi&tre  francais  (Geneva,  1767),  172. 

ThS&tre  Francois;  see  Chappuzeau. 

Thi&tre  francais  au  sememe  et  au  dix- 
septieme  Steele,  iii  n.,  2  n.,  4  n., 
19  n.,  62  n.,  68, 96  n.,  117  a.,  171. 

Theatre  francois  ou  RecOeil  (Paris,  1705), 

171.  172- 
Thiatre  francois  ou  Recueil  (Paris,  1737) 
171,  1.72- 
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Tkemistocle  (by  Du  Ryer),  55,  83,  126- 
132,  140,  154,  154  n.,  156,  157, 
158,  160,  160  n.,  161  n.,  162, 
163  n.,  166,  169,  172. 

Tkemistocle  (by  Foulard),  132. 

Themistocles  (by  Plutarch),  126  n. 

Theocrine;  see  Argents  et  Poliarque. 

Theophile,  29,  170. 

Thomas  Corneille,  138  n. 

Thomas  Morus,  134  n. 

Thou,  de,  5  n.,  22, 23,  27,  28  n.,  29, 2911., 

^  I75' 

Thurot,  1  n. 

Tillieres,  14,  27. 

Titon  du  Tillet,  6,  25,  34,  89,  115,  117. 

Torilliere,  117. 

Tragidie  francaise  au  seistlme  Steele,  97. 

TraiU  des  drotts,  f motions,  etc.;  see  Guyot. 

Traitti  de  la  Providence  de  Dieu,  1  n.,  2, 

26,  173. 

TrSscr  de  limes  rares;  see  Graesse. 

Tristan,  iii,  3, 3  n.,  24, 25,  57  n.,  1  I5,fi69. 

Trompeur  puny,  11. 

Tullia,  21. 

Tusculanes,  13,  173. 

Two  Lost  Plays  by  Alexandre  Hardy,  41  n. 

Urfe\  d\  155. 

Valence\  de,  9. 
Valerius  Maximus,  29  n. 
Vane" Us  historiques,  40  n..  62  n. 


Vasthi,  107. 

Vaugelas,  13,  17,  19,  29,  31,  174  n. 

Venceslas,  25,  90,  1 15. 

Vendanges  de  Suresne,  iii,  14,  55,  57i  62, 
63,  67,  68-72,  154,  155.  156  n., 
157. 158. 159. 161, 161  n.,  163  n., 
164,  166,  167,  168)  169,  171. 

Venddme,  Cesar  de,  6,  7,  13,  14,  15,  63, 
68,  72,  77. 

Venddme,  Mile  de,  83. 

Vengeance  des  satyres,  2,  6  n. 

Vergil,  10,  64. 

Veuve,  11. 

Vie  de  Saint  Martin,  27,  175. 

Vies  commencies;  see  Francois  Colletet. 

Vigenere,  19. 

Vigneul-Marville,  5,  13,  16,  17. 

Villefore,  29. 

Villeloin,  17. 

Villeneuve,  12. 

Villetoustain,  107. 

Voilier  des  Histoires  romaines,  77  n. 

Voltaire,  4,  89  n.,  116,  117,  119  n. 

Vondel,  27  n. 

Vulgate;  see  Bible. 

Werner,  104  n. 

Zeitschrifl  fdr  frantdsiche  Sprache  und 

Litteratur,  16  n.,  34  n. 
Zeno,  132,  132  n.,  169. 
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